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INTBODUOTION 

Since  William  Ellis  wrote  the  Hidory  of  MadcLgascar  in  1838 
weU-nigh  half  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  during  this  interval 
nearly  all  the  notable  contributions  to  the  English  literature, 
recording  the  annals  of  the  great  African  island,  have  been 
furnished  by  missionaries.  Various  memoirs,  indeed,  relating 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  have  been  published  by 
laymen,  but  the  historical  records  of  the  Malagasy  people  have 
been  viewed  ahnost  exclusively  from  a  missionary  and  senti- 
mental point  of  view,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
Now  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  Madagascar 
and  its  inhabitants  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  by 
military  and  naval  commanders,  civil  officials,  travellers,  geo- 
graphers, priests,  and  professional  authors  of  all  schools,  and 
generally  by  men  of  the  most  varied  views  and  experience. 
In  consequence  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  bibliography  on 
the  subject  of  Madagascar  in  the  French  language  is  far  richer 
than  the  scanty  supply  of  literature  in  the  English  tongue 
relating  to  the  East  African  archipelago. 

When  public  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  the  late  Franco-Malagasy  war,  information  was  eagerly 
sought  for  and  not  so  easily  obtained  by  several  departments 
concerning  this  part  of  the  world.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  voluminous  collection  of 
notes  already  in  the  possession  of  the  compiler  should  be 
arranged  for  publication,  and  the  result  has  been  the  drawing 
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up  of  a  strictly  practical  manual  contaiiiing  a  quantity  of  in- 
telligence respecting  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  its  depend- 
encies wholly  materialistic  in  its  object. 

The  compiler  has  contented  himself  by  collating  and  cata- 
loguing under  a  simple  classification  the  various  heads  of 
information  on  the  subjects  which  are  most  generally  inquired 
into  by  the  pioneers  of  an  expedition,  whether  military  or 
commercial,  intending  to  penetrate  a  partially  unknown 
country,  such  as  Madagascar  yet  remains  for  the  present.  In 
fact  the  work  now  presented  to  the  public  may  be  regarded  as 
the  report  of  an  inoflScial  reconnaissance  of  a  continental  island 
of  imposing  dimensions. 

In  the  historical  sketch  which  prefaces  the  first  volume, 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Franco-Malagasy  war  with  which 
the  second  portion  of  the  work  concludes,  the  compiler  has 
preferred  to  place  the  events  before  the  student  in  the  accurate 
chronological  order  of  their  occurrence.  The  story,  thus  plainly 
set  forth,  aims  merely  at  recording  hard  and  often  uninteresting 
matters  of  fact,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  literary  embel- 
lishment. The  incidents  are  related  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
tlie  words  of  the  original  accounts  from  which  they  are  taken, 
and  the  authority  for  every  statement  is  carefully  given,  so 
that  the  sources  of  information  can  be  traced  and  the  amount 
of  reliance  to  be  placed  thereon  judged  by  the  reader.  This 
severely  chronological  arrangement  of  the  historical  chapters, 
although  necessarily  inelegant,  will,  it  is  hoped,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  accompanying  bibliographical  references, 
materially  assist  the  politicians,  economists,  and  future  his- 
torians in  tracing  the  development,  the  progress,  and  the 
onward  drift  of  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy. 

The  compiler  has  met  with  such  kindly  and  sympathetic 
assistance  from  all  the  friends  of  the  Malagasy  people,  that  the 
most  difficult  part  of  his  task  is  to  enumerate  and  properly 
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acknowledge  the  very  many  acts  of  generosity,  hearty  co- 
oi)eration,  and  valuable  help  which  he  has  received  on  all  sides, 
not  only  from  fellow-countrymen  and  in  England,  but  from 
many  foreigners  and  beyond  the  seas.  The  name  of  one  true 
friend,  who  has  certainly  done  the  lion's  share  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  following  pages  for  the  press,  must  be  made  to  stand 
pre-eminent.  Mr.  John  Eichardson,  from  the  time  when  he 
landed,  suffering  from  Malagasy  fever,  in  England,  about  a 
year  ago,  until  he  left,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  "  Garth  Castle," 
again  to  brave  hard  work,  hard  fare,  and  harder  exile  from 
children  and  home  in  Imferina,  found  time  (which  could  ill  be 
spared  from  his  brief  well-earned  holiday)  to  correct,  annotate, 
and  accent  all  the  native  words  and  phrases  in  the  printer's 
proofs  of  the  present  work,  which  without  such  supervision 
would  have  been  shorn  of  more  than  half  its  value.  In  con- 
sequence the  native  orthography  in  the  following  pages  now 
bears  an  authoritative  impress  from  the  hands  of  the  best 
qualified  Malagasy  lexicographer,  whose  gratuitous  and  self- 
imposed  labours  can  never  be  adequately  repaid  by  the  com- 
piler. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  compiler  are  due  especially  to 
the  following  scientists,  geographers,  authors,  travellers,  and 
publicists.  To  M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut,  the 
well-known  explorer,  naturalist,  and  Writer,  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment is  herewith  ofiered  for  the  generous  gift  of  his 
hypsometrical  map  of  Imferina,  which  has  been  reproduced 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris. 
The  numerous  references  made  to  M.  Grandidier's  works 
throughout  the  following  pages  hardly  indicate  sufficiently  the 
great  obligations  owed  by  the  compiler  to  the  eminent  French 
scientist  To  M.  Jean  Lsesevitz,  Eedacteur  en  Chef  de  la 
Gazette  G^ographique,  sincere  thanks  are  due  for  the  permis- 
sion, so  courteously  accorded,  to  reproduce  the  topographical 
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map  of  the  environs  of  Antananarivo  constructed  by  P^re  D&ir6 
Eoblet,  S. J.  To  M.  J.  Jackson,  Archiviste-Biblioth&aire  of  the 
Geographical  Society  at  Paris,  the  compiler  presents  his  hearty 
acknowledgments  for  the  friendly  assistance  rendered  during 
the  past  two  years  in  bibliographical  and  geographical  researches 
and  many  acts  of  personal  courtesy.  To  M.  d'Escamps,  M. 
SaiUens,  and  M.  Louis  Pauliat,  the  compiler  wishes  to  make 
known  the  great  assistance  he  has  derived  from  their  published 
works.  From  the  later  writings  of  M.  de  Mahy  and  M.  Eaoul 
Postel  several  facts  and  incidents  of  novelty  and  interest  have 
likewise  been  gathered  by  the  compiler.  The  MM.  Dulau,  pub- 
lishers, have  also  contributed  materially  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
work  by  procuring  brochures  and  ephemeral  publications  which 
might  have  escaped  notice.  The  author  whose  pages  have  been 
made  wholesale  use  of,  Mr.  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace,  can  claim  as 
his  own  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  chapter  on  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  maps  which  illustrate  the  Malagasy  sub-region  and 
the  depths  of  the  surrounding  seas.  To  this  chapter  also  are 
added  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Murray, 
and  the  particularly  interesting  notes  on  the  insular  flora  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  of  Kew  Gardens.  For  illustrations  a  debt  of 
gratitude  is  owed  to  Mr.  J.  Parrett,  who  has  also  been  kind 
enough  to  supervise  and  correct  the  proofs  of  the  chapter  in 
which  the  later  events  are  recorded.  Vice-Consul  W.  C.  Pick- 
ersgill  has  contributed  the  valuable  topographical  sketch  of  the 
route  from  Mojang^  to  the  capital,  and  corrected  names  on  the 
charts  of  the  north-west  coast,  together  with  many  interesting 
notes  and  addenda.  From  the  maps  and  routes  of  the  late 
Dr.  Mullens  a  large  amount  of  useful  material  has  been  taken. 
The  maps  made  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson  of  the  Friends'  Mission  and 
Mr.  Sibree  have  also  been  thankfully  utilised,  as  well  as  those 
by  Mr.  Deans  Cowem  and  Mr.  R  C.  Carrington  of  the  Marine 
Survey  of  India.     From  the  late  Mr.  Findlay's  Directory  of 
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the  Indian  Ocean  Mr.  Laurie  has  permitted  the  extraction  and 
use  of  much  descriptive  detail  The  co-operation  of  Mr.  John 
Bolton  (of  Stanford's)  has  been  most  helpful.  Mr.  Sibree's 
works  on  Madagascar  have  been  consulted,  always  with  ad- 
vantage, and  their  contents  freely  made  use  of.  Mr.  Sibree, 
together  with  Mr.  Baron,  the  co-editors  of  the  well-known 
-4nto7iA^iarit?o  Annual,  has  frankly  placed  at  the  compiler's 
disposal  the  rich  store  of  facts  accumulated  in  their  periodical. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Tacchi,  the  proprietor,  editor,  and  printer  of 
the  Madagascar  Times,  will  be  found  most  frequently  attached 
to  quotations  from  that  journal  Amid  so  many  helpers  it  is 
not  easy  to  escape  the  charge  of  ingratitude.  Mr.  Fool,  the 
architect  of  the  palaces ;  Mr.  Hicks  Graves,  the  late  consul  at 
Tamatave ;  Mr.  Alexander,  the  delegate  to  Paris ;  Admiral  De 
Horsey  and  Captain  Boyle ;  Captain  Johnstone  of  the  "  Dryad  "; 
Colonel  W.  Eooke,  RA;  Messrs.  Cousins  and  Shaw  of  the  Lon- 
don Mission ;  Messrs.  M'Arthur,  Chesson,  and  Kingdon  of  the 
Madagascar  Committee;  Mr.  Sewell,  of  the  F.F.M.A.;  Colonels 
Cameron  and  Maurice,  General  Brackenbury,  lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowdler  Bell,  and  Major  Cooke,  of  the  Litelligence  Branch,  War 
Office ;  Captain  Boughey  Burgess  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Day, 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution ;  Sir  James  Anderson, 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraphs ;  Donald  Currie  and  Co. ;  Messrs. 
Procter,  of  the  Malagasy  Consulate  in  London ;  Mr.  J.  Selden 
of  the  Statistical  Department,  Custom  House;  Dr.  Host, 
Librarian  of  the  Indian  Office.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
very  many  helpers  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  held  in 
view  by  the  compiler,  viz.  the  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Madagascar  and  its  resources. 

Although  placed  last  on  the  list,  the  compiler  is  far  from 
forgetting  the  kind  offices  of  several  subjects  of  Queen  Eana- 
vJtlona.  First  amongst  these  must  be  named  His  Excellency 
Ba\nilaikriv6ny,   the    prime    minister,    and    the    ambassadors 
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Eav6iiin^hitriniarivo  and  Kamaniraka.  Finally  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  MSS.  of  Colonel  Shervinton  have  thrown  new 
light  on  many  hitherto  obscure  events,  and  that  the  pages 
relating  to  the  late  operations  and  negotiations  in  Madagascar 
have  been  submitted  to  General  Digby  Willoughby,  who  of 
all  is  best  qualified  to  pronounce  on  their  accuracy  in  detail 
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PEONUNCIATION  OF  MALAGASY  NAMES. 

The  vowels  — 

a=  a    in  father, 
e  ==  ay  in  day, 
i  =  ee   in  bee, 
0  =  00  in  fool 
The  consonants  are  as  in  English,  except  j  =  dz;  g  is  always  hard. 
I  preceding  ^,  ng,  h,  k,  nk,  i  follows  for  euphony, — e,g.  Ikdpa  is  pro- 
nounced Uddpa. 

J.  Richardson. 

Note. — With  reference  to  the  accents,  the  compiler  consulted  the  hest 
authorities  in  England,  who  were  unanimous  in  recommending  their  use. 
On  the  arrival  from  Madi^ascar  of  Mr.  J.  Richardson  with  his  newly- 
completed  dictionary,  this  expression  of  opinion  was  confirmed,  and  as 
Mr.  Richardson  generously  offered  to  correct  the  orthography  and  accentu- 
ation of  the  native  words  as  the  proof  sheets  went  to  the  press  the  com- 
piler was  only  too  thankful  to  accept  such  valuable  aid.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Grandidier  writes  in  reference  to  the  proof  of  the  general  map 
of  Madagascar  (May  8,  1886) : — "  Je  ferai  encore  une  remarque  pourtant ; 
je  regrette  que  vous  ayez  mis  des  accents  pour  montrer  les  syUabes 
longues  ;  les  missionaires  anglais  qui  se  mettent  k  un  point  de  vue  de 
granmiairiens  et  de  professeurs  ont  cette  habitude  que  je  trouve  utile  dans 
les  ouvrages  grammaticaux,  mais  qui  dahs  les  livres  courants,  dans  les 
cartes,  ne  fait  que  compliquer  T^criture  sans  grand  avantage  pour  la  masse 
des'lecteurs  qui,  ne  connaissant  pas  le  Malgache,  sera  toujours  bien  incapable 
de  prononcer  ces  mots  correctement  Dans  notre  tentative  d'unification 
de  I'orthographie  gdographique  nous  avons,  apres  discussion  approfondie, 
rejet^  I'emploi  de  toute  signe  diacritique." 
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among  other  curious  facts,  the  following  remarkable  report : — 
*  That  the  ships  which  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Guinea  might 
be  sure  of  reaching  the  termination  of  the  continent,  by  per- 
sisting in  a  course  to  the  south ;  and  that  when  they  should 
arrive  in  the  eastern  ocean,  their  best  direction  must  be  to 
inquire  for  Sofala,  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon '  (Madagascar) 
.  .  .  "  {Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  p.  339). 

"  Covilham,"  says  Major,  "  passed  thirty-three  years  of  his 
life  in  Abyssinia  and  died  there.  From  his  letters  to  King 
JoSo,  already  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  him  is  to  be 
assigned  the  honour  of  the  theoretical  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  that  of  the  practical  discovery  will  presently  be 
shown  to  belong  to  Dias  and  Da  Gama"  {idem,  p.  340). 

Mr.  Major,  the  keeper  of  Maps  and  Charts  at  the  British 
Museum,  in  his  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  the  Navigator, 
gives  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  Madagascar  as  follows : — 

"In  1505,  King  Manoel  sent  out  a  great  expedition  of 
two  and  twenty  ships  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  which  sailed 
from  Lisbon  on  March  25th,  1505,  under  Dom  Francisco  de 
Almeida,  the  first  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  with  instructions  to 
build  fortresses  at  Sofala  and  Quiloa,  and  to  free  the  Portuguese 
commerce  in  India  from  the  diflSculties  with  which  it  was 
oppressed.  Juan  de  Nova  sailed  in  this  expedition.  As  a 
proof  of  his  success  Almeida  sent  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  eight  ships  loaded  with  spices  to  Portugal,  under 
the  command  of  Fernam  Scares.  On  their  way  they  discovered 
on  the  1st  February  1506,  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  to  which  was  subsequently  given  the  name  of  Ilha 
de  San  Louren9o"  (p.  415). 

"In  this  year  (1506)  Joao  Gomez  d'Abreu  discovered  the 
west  coast  of  Madagascar  on  the  10  th  August,  St.  Lawrence's 
Day,  from  which  circumstance  the  island  received  the  name  of 
San  Louren(jo.  He  gave  the  name  of  Bahia  Formosa  to  the 
bay  which  he  first  entered  (apparently  the  bay  between  Port 
Barrow  and  Point  Croker).  Tristan  da  Cunha,  hearing  of  this 
discovery,  visited  various  points  of  the  same  coast,  and  reached 
the  end  of  the  island  on  Christmas  day,  and  accordingly  gave 
it  the  name  of  Cape  Natal  (now  Cape  Amber).  The  ship  of 
Gomez  d'Abreu  doubled  this  cape,  and  running  along  the  east 
coast,  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the  proWnce  of  Matatane, 
where  he  landed  and  left  some  Portuguese  on  shore.  In  a 
letter  to  King  Manoel  from  Alfonso  du  Albuque1:que,  dated 
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Mozambique,  8th  February  1507,  he  speaks  of  the  discovery  l5o7. 
of  the  island  of  San  Lourenqo. 

"In  1508  Diogo  Lopez  de  Sequeira  was  commissioned  by  1508. 
the  King  to  examine  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  and  to  discover 
Malacca.  He  discovered  the  islands  which  he  named  Santa 
Clara ;  he  thence  passed  to  Matatane,  and  coasted  the  island 
till  he  came  to  a  bay,  which  he  named  San  Sebastian,  because 
he  discovered  it  on  the  20th  September  1509.  Fernam  de 
Magalhaens  was  in  this  expedition  "  (p.  417). 

Another  expedition  was  despatched  by  King  John  under  1510. 
the  command  of  Juan  Serrano,  who  was  ordered  to  establish  a 
trading  station  on  the  island  in  1510,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  results  came  of  this  voyage  of  research ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1540  that  any  Europeans  settled  on  the  coast 
•       In  this  year,  1540,  it  appears  that  a  party  of  seventy  1640. 
Portuguese  established  themselves  on  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island,  in   the  province  of  An6sy.      They   appear  to 
have  landed  in  the  estuary  of  Eiinof6tsy,  at  the  Anse  aux 
Grallions  (marked  in  our  charts  as  Galleon  Bay),  and  built  a  Firstsettie- 
stone  fort  upon  a  rock,  called  Portuguese  Island.     Among  these  tSr^PortTi- 
settlers,  according  to  the  Annales  des  Fives  Zazaristes,  were  s^ea* "» 
several  monks,  and  the  governor  of  the  settlers  was  known  to  Bay. 
the  natives  under  the  name  of  Macinorb^  (ie.  "  Monsignor  Bd" 
or  "  Great  Monsignor  ").     The  natives  viewed  with  great  jeal- 
ousy the  settlement  of  foreigners  on  their  coast,  and  resolved 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  unwelcome  intruders.     Under  pretence 
of  celebrating  a  misdnasdna,  or  housewarming,  they  invited 
the  Portuguese  to  a  fete,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  massacred 
nearly  all  the  Europeans,  five  only  of   whom  escaped  and 
defended  themselves  with  thirty  slaves  until  they  were  taken 
off  their  island  fort  by  a  vessel,  which  conveyed  the  few  sur- 
vivors  to   India.      Lyons    Macleod   gives    the   date    of   this 
massacre  as  1548,  and  states  that  the  Portuguese  continued 
to  frequent  the  island  for  a  short  time   aftei'wards  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  but  they  did  not  form  any  permanent 
establishments  there. 

In  Le^  JStudes  Beligieims  (6®  sdrie,  t.  i.)  there  is  a  notice  of  1685. 
the  martyrdom  of  a  Dominican .  monk,  Frfere  Jean  de  Saint  ^J^/on^" 
Thomas,  who,  it  is  related,  was  poisoned   by  the  Malagasy  aries. 
natives  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  in  1585,  but  no  details 
of  the  locality  visited  by  this  Catholic  missionary  are  given. 

Meantime   the    Dutch   had   some    little   intercourse   with 
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1695-98.  Madagascar,  but  were  not  much  impressed  in  its  favour  (says 
Stercourse  Sibree  in  his  Great  African  IsUviid,  p.  6),  for  they  lost  through 
with  Mada-  sickness  SO  many  of  their  number  that  an  island  where  they 
*^'^'^*        landed  was  called  the  Dutchman's  graveyard. 

Flacourt's  account,  however,  of  this  title  is :  "  L'Ance  de 
Caremboule  nomm^e  par  les  HoUandois  leur  Cimeti^re  d'autant 
qu'il  y  a  eu  un  naufrage  signal^  d*un  grand  navire  de  Hollande 
qui  alloit  dans  les  Indes,  dont  la  pluspart  des  gens  ont  est^ 
massacrez  dans  la  province  de  Caremboule." 
1600.  The  Dominican  mission  was  followed  soon  after  by  other 

ofst'*"      missionaries  of  the  order  of  St  Ignace,  and  these  again  by  a 
Ignatius.      Lazarist  mission  from   Goa,  which   had  been  despatched  to 
Mozambique,  whence  members  of  the  mission  visited  the  island 
of  St  Lawrence. 
1616.  About   1615   a  Portuguese  ship  which   had   put  in   to 

of  AnifWan-  Tholonghare  (Fort  Dauphin)  carried  off  a  young  native  chief, 
dRamAka.  Andrian-d  EamJtka,  son  of  the  Andriana  or  King  of  An6sy. 
Ramkka,  who  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
taken  to  Gk)a  and  placed  by  the  viceroy  under  the  Jesuits  in 
that  city.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  when,  falling  ill, 
he  was  baptized  and  regained  his  health  (''  Eendu  k  la  sant^  par 
la  grAce  du  sacrement ").  Eamika  was  then  sent  back  to  his 
native  country  accompanied  by  two  Jesuit  fathers  and  six 
laymen,  who  were  commissioned  to  establish  a  mission  in 
An6sy.  One  of  these  priests  was  named  Le  Pfere  Mariana  and 
the  other  is  only  known  under  the  title  Padre  U,  probably  the 
superior  of  the  mission.  These  priests  carried  with  them 
presents  for  the  king,  Andrian-TsiambJiny  or  Eamaso,  consist- 
ing of  varieties  ("le  collier  et  la  croix  d'or  de  Tordre  du  Christ 
lis  lui  offrirent  aussi  des  arquebuses,  une  coupe  d'argent,  une 
assiette,  et  un  petit  plat  en  vermeil  avec  plusieurs  habits  k 
TEurop^enne  ").  This  mission  was  likewise  unsuccessful,  for  the 
king,  persuaded  by  the  native  diviners  and  idol-keepers,  forbade 
his  followers  to  furnish  the  mission  (which  was  re-established 
on  the  same  small  island  mentioned  before)  with  any  pro- 
1616.  visions,  and  in  consequence  one  of  the  missionaries  is  said  to 

domofp^re  ^^^®  ^^®^'  ^^^  *^®  Other  with  his  six  compatriots  were  rescued  by 
Garccu.  a  galleon  after  a  sojourn  of  eleven  months  altogether.  Such  is 
the  Lazarist  account,  but  the  Jesuits  give  a  variation  of  the  story, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  name  of  the  martyred 
priest  who  died  is  given  by  P^re  Cordara,  in  the  Bdation  de  Goa, 
as  Jean  Garles  or  Garces  and  the  event  as  occurring  in  1616. 
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The  Jesuit,  Father  Vaissi^re,  in  his  JSistoire  de  Madagascar,  1618-40. 
says :  "  At  this  time  the  English  and  the  Dutch  were  disputing  ^^^h"* 
the  empire  of  the  Indies.      These  two    Protestant   nations  nvaiestab- 
attempted,  between  1618  and  1640,  to  found  rival  establish-    ^    ^ 
ments  on  various  points  of  the  Madagascar  coast  and  the 
neighbouring  islands;  but  their  projects  of  occupation  were  of  no 
serious  account,  and  their  establishments  speedily  abandoned." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  France  to  attempt  the  formation  1642. 
of  establishments  in  the  great  African  island ;  and  the  famous  I'orient.  * 
company  called  the  Soci^t^  de  TOrient  was  formed  in  1642, 
imder  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  having  for  its 
object  the  colonisation  of  Madagascar  on  a  grand  scale,  the 
chief  promoter  being  one    Eigault.     Accordingly,  in  March 
1642  the  Sieur  de  Proms  with  M.  Foucquembourg  and  twelve 
Frenchmen  were  despatched  to  search  the  coasts  of  Madagascar 
for  a  place  suitable  for  the  installation  of  a  colony.^     Pronis 
appears  to  have  been  a  Protestant,  and  in  consequence  Father 
de  la  Vaissifere  styles  him  "  homme  sans  talents,  administrateur 
peu  intfegre,  donnant  ouvertement  k  ses  subordonn^s  Texemple 
du  concubinage  et  de  la  d^bauche."     Pronis  landed  and  took  First  settle- 
possession  of   Bourbon,  one  of  the  Mascarene   Islands,  and  gJ^^Luda. 
thence  proceeded  to  Mangafia  (now  called  St.  Lucia)  in  An6sy, 
where  he  found  some  more  Frenchmen  who  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  vicinity.^     Mangafia  proving  unhealthy,  a  move  south- 
ward was  made  to  a  projecting  peninsula  named  Tholanghare, 
on  the  extremity  of  which  a  settlement  was  made,  to  which  BstabUsh- 
the  title  of  Fort  Dauphin  was  given.     Governor  Pronis  soon  po^  * 
quarrelled  with  his  Catholic  subordinates,  £md  great  dissatis-  Daupi^in. 
faction  prevailed  in  the  small  colony ;  so  much  so  that  when 
Lieutenant  Foucquembourg^  left  for  France,  a  mutiny  ensued,  1644-46.* 
and  the  commandant  Pronis  was  placed  in  irons  by  the  mutineers, 
untU  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  France  with  forty-three  men 

^  Pronis  established  posts  on  several  points  of  the  coast,  notably  at  Mktit^ana 
and  Mananzary. 

^  In  1643  the  settlement  was  reinforced  by  Captain  Besimont  and  seventy 
men. 

*  Le  Sieur  Foucquembourg  was  subsequently  murdered  in  the  forest  of  Dreux. 

*  In  1644  there  seems  to  have  been  a  project  to  found  an  English  plantation 
in  Madagascar,  Prince  Rupert  having  been  named  at  the  Privy  Council  Board  as 
viceroy  for  King  Charles  I.  The  political  troubles  which  ensued  soon  put  a 
stop  to  the  proposed  colony ;  but  nevertheless  some  English  appear  to  have 
formed  a  small  station  for  ships  to  call  at  in  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  which  was  not 
long  after  abandoned.  Flacourt  mentions  the  remains  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  English. 
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for  the  colony,  under  Roger  Le  Bourg,  who  restored  to  Pronis 
the  government  of  Fort  Dauphin.  The  twelve  principal  mal- 
contents were  banished  with  some  native  women  to  Bourbon, 
and  their  descendants  were  the  famous  Bourbonnais  pirates 
of  future  years. 

A  priest,  M.  de  Bellebarbe,  who  accompanied  Pronis  to 
Madagascar,  attempted  to  proselytise  the  natives  of  An6sy, 
but  without  success,  not  being  supported  by  the  com- 
mandant. 

Another  mutiny  soon  occurred,  which  Pronis,  with  the 
assistance  of  Le  Bourg  was  able  to  suppress,  the  rebels  being 
transported  in  like  manner  to  the  former,  and  about  the  same 
time  Vandremester,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Mauritius  visited 
Fort  Dauphin  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves.  Pronis  and 
Le  Bourg  were  easily  induced  to  supply  Vandremester  with 
natives  who  had  come  in  voluntarily  as  free  servants  into 
Fort  Dauphin;  whilst  others  who  came  in  to  sell  the 
produce  of  the  country  were  seized  and  likewise  sold  to  the 
Dutch  governor  and  conveyed  to  Mauritius.  Numbers  of 
these  captives  died,  whilst  many  of  the  survivors  escaped 
into  the  interior  of  the  forests  of  Mauritius  and  became 
maroons. 

During  the  month  of  August  1647  M.  Bouguier,  one  of 
the  colonists,  was  massacred,  together  with  five  of  his  com- 
patriots, by  the  Antariiy  tribe  near  Mananzary,  where  he  was 
stationed.  Many  other  disorderly  contretemps  occurred,  and, 
what  with  sickness  and  desertions,  M.  Pronis  at  last  found 
himself  shut  up  in  Fort  Dauphin  with  a  garrison  of  not  more 
them  twenty-eight  men,  wholly  dependent  for  provision  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  now  made  pre- 
paration to  destroy  Fort  Dauphin  and  drive  the  invaders  into 
the  sea. 

At  length  the  Compagnie  FranQaise  de  TOrient,  hearing  of  the 
disastrous  state  of  their  colony,  determined  to  send  out  one  of 
their  leading  directors,  M.  Estienne  de  Flacourt,  who  embarked 
on  19  th  May  1648  fi*om  Eochelle,  as  commandant -general  of 
Madagascar,  with  forty -eight  men,  amongst  whom  were  two 
priests,  missionaries  who  were  sent  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Malagasy ;  these  were  MM.  Nacquart 
and  Gondr^e.  Flacourt  disembarked  on  the  15  th  December, 
and  superseded  Pronis,  who  appears  henceforth  to  have  loyally 
served  the  commandant. 
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Before  June  1649  twenty-five  of  the  newly-arrived  French  1649. 
immigrants  were  dead  of  fever,  amongst  them  being  Father  coloniste 
Gondr^e.    His  coadjutor.  Father  Nacquart,  did  not  long  survive,  *n.d  the 
for,  having  built  and  consecrated  a  church  in  February  1650,  i66o-5l. 
he  succumbed  to  fever  in  June  1651. 

In  spite  of  Flacourt's  able  and  energetic  administration,  1653. 
he  was  not  upheld  by  the  Compagnie  de  TOrient  at  home ; 
indeed,  he  set  sail  for  Europe  in  1653,  but  had  to  put  back 
to  Fort  Dauphin,  where  he  regained  his  authority  after  some 
trouble. 

Meantime  the  period  of  concession  for  ten  years  granted 
by  the  French  Government  to  the  company  had  expired,  the 
renewal  of  the  concession  was  not  even  asked  for,  Flacourt 
was  left  without  instructions  or  resources,  and  he  returned  to 
France  on  12th  February  1655.  Before  leaving,  the  govern-  1656. 
ment  of  Fort  Dauphin  was  again  oflFered  to  the  unfortunate 
Pronis,  who  had  since  come  out  in  command  of  a  ship,  and  he 
accepted  the  post^ 

The  same  vessels,  under  La  Forest  des  Royers  and  Pronis,  Work  of 
which  brought  out  the  news  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  French  ^^^f^g^" 
company,  also  brought  out  two  priests  who  were  anxious  to  in  Mada- 
work   in    Madagascar.      These    were    Lazarist    fathers,    MM.  8^****"- 
Monnier  and  Bourdaise,  sent,  like  their  predecessors,  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul.     The  first   of  these  who  accompanied  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  took  the  fever  and  died.     M.  de 
Bourdaise   lived  on  and  worked  heroically  alone  until  25  th 
June   1657,  when  he  died:  "Bourdaise  fut  durant  trois  ans 
environ  le  seul  apotre  de  Madagascar." 

Five  years  elapsed  before  successors  were  found  in  the  1662. 
persons  of  MM.  Estienne,  Father  Patte,  and  a  Malagasy  con- 
vert, a  pupil  of  the  mission,  who  had  been  taken  to  France  by 
Flacourt,  and  brought  up  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Saint 
Lazare,  Paris,  "  s(ym  les  yeux  de  ce  ffrand  saints 

*  Scarcely  had  Flacourt  left  the  island  than  a  conflagration,  caused  by  care- 
lessness, burnt  up  the  buildings  within  the  fort,  and  destroyed  all  the  stores  of 
provision,  ammunition,  and  material  in  the  place.  This  fire  lasted  three  days, 
and  caused  the  death  of  Pronis  from  intense  chagrin  and  vexation.  The  command 
devolved  upon  Sieur  Desperriers,  who  celebrated  his  accession  to  the  government 
by  the  massacre  of  a  large  number  of  natives,  accused  by  him  of  having  partici- 
pated in  the  assassination  of  Capitaine  La  Forest  des  Royers,  who  (says  M.  du 
Bocage)  richly  deserved  his  fate  for  having  burnt,  under  some  trivial  pretext 
the  crops  over  a  large  area  on  the  mainland  beyond  Ste.  Marie.  The  avenging 
of  Des  Royers*s  death  on  people  situated  a  hundred  leagues  distant  on  the  part  of 
De:)perrier8  was  cruelly  absurd  and  inexpedient. 
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At  the*  expiration  of  the  privilege  of  the  Soci^t^  de 
rOrient,  Marshal  le  Due  de  la  MeiUeraye  obtained  the  con- 
cession for  his  own  profit,  and  sent  out  Champmargou,  or 
Channargou,  to  administer  the  government  of  Madagascar ;  but 
on  the  death  of  the  duke,  his  son,  the  Due  de  Mazarin  sold 
his  rights  to  the  king  for  20,000  livi*es,  and  Champmargou" 
resigned  his  post.  During  his  career  in  Madagascar  Champ- 
margou sustained  a  continued  war,  chiefly  caused  by  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  priest  Estienne.  Champmargou  arrived  to 
supply  the  place  of  Flacourt  in  1660,  and,  finding  the  fort 
destroyed,  immediately  set  about  rebuilding  it.  He  next  sent 
one  of  his  officers,  M.  Le  Vacher  of  Eochelle,  to  explore  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Mititimana.  By  the  Malagasy,  how- 
ever, this  officer  was  known  as  La  Case,  under  which  name  his 
memory  was  long  held  in  respect  by  the  natives,  who  also 
gave  him  the  noble  title  of  Dian  Pousse  (Andrian-potsy  ?  =  the 
white  king).  Le  Vacher,  by  means  of  his  courage,  moderation, 
and  tact,  had  gained  a  great  ascendency  over  the  natives,  and 
was  unjustly  treated  by  Champmargou,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
popularity.  In  consequence,  Le  Vacher  with  five  of  his  com- 
patriots withdrew  from  the  settlement  and  went  over  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  province  of  Amb61o  (Karamb^la).  On  the 
death  of  this  chief  his  daughter  Andria-Nony  who  had  married 
Le  Vacher,  became  the  princess  of  the  tribe.  Meantime  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Dauphin  were  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
provision,  for  Champmargou  had  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
Le  Vacher  and  his  comrades,  which  incensed  the  chiefs  friendly 
to  Le  Vacher,  so  that  they  refused  to  supply  the  fort.  At  this 
juncture  a  French  ship  arrived,  and  its  captain,  M.  Kercadio, 
persuaded  Champmargou  to  treat  with  Le  Vacher ;  a  temporary 
reconciliation  was  eflFected,  and  the  fort  supplied  by  the  tribes, 
after  which  Le  Vacher  again  retired  to  Amb61o. 

Within  a  year  of  his  arrival  Father  Estienne  was  invited  by 
Andria-Maningo  to  visit  his  viUage,  expressing  a  wish  to  be 
baptized.  Although  forewarned  that  treachery  was  intended, 
Estienne,  accompanied  by  Patte  and  their  native  Christian 
servant,  went  to  the  dwelling  of  the  chief,  where  they  were 
l-eceived  with  apparent  cordiality ;  but  Andrla-Mankngo  had 
poisoned  their  food,  and  whilst  Father  Patte  succumbed  to  the 
poison,  his  companions  were  finished  off  by  blows  from  clubs. 

Champmargou  sent  a  detachment  imder  La  Forge  to  devas- 
tate the  country  of  Mankngo,  which  detachment  was  slaughtered 
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by  the  brother-in-law  of  ManJtngo,  a  chief  named  by  the  French  1684. 
La  Vautangue;  upon  which  Champmargou  issued  out  from  ^^** 
Fort  Dauphin  and  commenced  a  campaign  of  vengeance  through-  defeatedby 
out  the  interior.     When  returning  to  Fort  Dauphin  the  passage  ^  ^^'^' 
of  the  river  Mandriira  was  disputed  by  Andria-Man^go,  who 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  wearing  the  cloak  and  cap  of 
Father  Estienne,  and  accompanied  by  some  six  thousand  men. 
The  fate  of  the  colony  would  have  been  determined  at  this 
juncture,  but  for  the  arrival  of  La  Case,  accompanied  by  ten 
Frenchmen  and  three  thousand  natives,  subjects  of  Andria- 
Nony.     La  Case,  plunging  into  the  river,  attacked  ManJtngo, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  put  the  enemy 
to  flight.     ManJmgo  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  which  was 
saved  only  by  the  valour  of  a  chief,  Kab^sa. 

The  French  at  Fort  Dauphin  were  now  confined  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  Andria-Mankngo  cut  off  all  supplies,  so  that  the 
garrison  would  have  been  speedily  reduced  had  not  La  Case 
found  means  to  supply  them  with  five  thousand  bullocks.  In 
return  the  French  East  Lidia  Company  sent  out  a  lieutenant's 
commission  to  La  Case,  who  promised  that  if  the  company 
would  send  him  out  a  force  of  two  hundred  Frenchmen  he 
would  conquer  the  whole  island  and  establish  the  permanent 
authority  of  the  French  Government  in  Madagascar. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  the  eminent  1664. 
financier  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales  was  JjL^^des 
formed,  which  was  to  have  Madagascar  for  its  headquarters,  indes 
the  name  of  that  island  being  changed  for  the  occasion  to  ^"®^**^®*- 
France  Orientale.     M.  de  Beausse  was  named  by  the  king 
president  of  the  council ;  M.  de  Champmargou,  second  coun- 
cillor ;  and  M.  Souchu  de  Kennefort,  secretary.    These  officials, 
with  a  grand  seal  and  great  ostentation,  proceeded  to  Mada- 
gascar  and    took    solemn  possession   of   the   island,   and   an 
inventory  of  the  stores  at  Fort  Dauphin.     On  the  1st  July  i665. 
1665  a  second  edict  confirmed  the  former  concessions,  and 
accorded  new  privileges  to  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales. 
It  ordained  that  the  name  of  the  island  should  be  lie  Dauphine, 
Le  Sieur  Pierre  de  Beausse,  president  of  the  supreme  council, 
died  the  same  year.    The  great  seal  of  the  company  represented  GaUia 
the  king  Louis  XIV.  in  his  robes  with  the  following  inscrip-  0"«"**"^- 
tion : — '*  Ludovici  XIV.  Franciae  et  Navarrse  Eegis  Sigillum  ad 
usum  Supremi  Consilii  Galliae  Orientalis." 

The  system  of  government  which  retained  the  executive 
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1667.  power  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  council  did  not  remain  in 

o]^tea^     force  long.^     A  new  organisation  was  established  in  1667  by 
tion.  which  the  executive  power  was  confided  to  the  hands  of  a 

viceroy,  Messire  Francois  de  Lopis,  Marquis  de  Monde- 
vergue,  who  bore  the  title  of  admiral,  an^  lieutenant-general 
of  all  places  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  French  beyond  the 
equinoctial  line.  This  viceroy  was  assisted  by  two  directors, 
Les  Sieurs  La  Faye  and  Caron,  the  latter  a  Dutchman,  formerly 
a  director  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

1667.  On  the  10th  March  1667  M.  le  Comte  de  Mondevergue 
arrived  at  Fort  Dauphin  with  six  vessels,  one  of  which  carried 
thirty -six  guns,  the  two  directors,  a  procureur- general,  four 
companies  of  infantry,  ten  chiefs  of  colonisation,  eight  mer- 
chants, and  thirty -two  men.  La  Case  established  friendly 
relations  between  this  force  and  the  natives,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Madagascar  peace 
reigned.     He  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  major  of  the  island. 

1668.  Even  under  these  new  auspices  the  French  colony  did  not 
flourish,  and  in  1668  we  find  that  the  king  was  forced  to 
lend  to  the  company  a  sum  of  two  million  livres  in  order  to 
preserve  the  colony  from  being  abandoned.  Nevertheless  in- 
trigues and  corruption  again  prevailed  against  M.  de  Mon- 
devergue, and  his  successor.  Admiral  de  la  Haye,  went  out 
as  governor-general  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  in  the 
"Navarre"  of  fifty -six  guns  and  iOOO  tons  burden.  He 
brought  out  with  him  unlimited  powers  from  the  king,  who 
abolished  the  council  and  disestablished  the  directorate  of  the 
unfortunate  colony. 

1670.  Admiral  de  la  Haye  arrived  at  Madagascar  in  November 
1670,  and  his  predecessor  embarked  for  Europe  in  February 

1671.  1671 ;  but,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  being  unable  to  justify 
himself  to  the  king,  he  was  interned  in  his  chateau  at  Saumur, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  chagrin.  Meantime 
M.  de  la  Haye,  instead  of  employing  his  fleet  to  assist  the 
French  colony  in  Madagascar,  reappointed  Champmargou  as 
governor,  and  sailed  away  to  Surat  with  his  troops.  It  seems 
that  Champmargou,  according  to  the  accounts  of  De  Eennefort 
and  Eochon,  died  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  admiral ; 
according  to  another  account  both  he  and  La  Case  successively 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

^  See  Madagascar,  Possession  Fraru^aise  depuis  I64iS,  par  If,  BarhU  du  Bocage, 
p.  203. 
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La  Bretesche,  son-in-law  of  La  Case,  succeeded  his  relation  1672. 
as  major  of  the  island,  but  lacked  the  talents  of  Le  Vacher,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
and  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position.     The  end  was  not  of  Mada- 
far  off.     The  natives,  who  had  watched  the  gradual  disintegra-  ^"^^" 
tion  and  weakness  of  the  fading  colony,  took  the  opportunity 
when  the  French  were  celebrating  midnight  mass  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  a  church  outside  the  fort,  to  assault  the  place.     The 
majority  of  the  colonists  were  massacred  without  mercy,  and 
only  a  few  escaped,  including  La  Bretesche.     Le  Gentil  records 
that  the  fugitives  who  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  ship  were 
taken  to  Bourbon,  where  they  established  themselves. 

Such  was  the  lamentable  failure  of  the  first  French  estab- 
lishments in  Madagascar,  which,  commencing  in  1642  under 
Pronis,  had  languished  thirty  years.  The  want  of  loyalty, 
incapacity,  and  greed  of  the  agents  were  the  great  causes 
which  contributed  towards  this  disaster,  which  was  inevitable 
from  the  time  that  the  colonists  commenced  to  ill-treat  the  1686. 
natives.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  abandonment,  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  never  ceased  to  consider  Madagascar  as 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  to  which 
that  island  was  formally  reunited  by  an  order  in  council 
dated  4th  June  1686.^ 

A  narrative  purporting  to  be  the  journal  of  a  sailor  lad,  1702-17. 
cast  away  on  the  south  coast  of  Madagascar,  where  he  states  ^^^g 
that  he  was  kept  in  captivity  from  1702  to  1717,  has  gener-  captivity, 
ally  been  accepted  as  a  true  account  of  the  sufferings  of  tlie 
supposed  writer  during  those  fifteen  years ;  but  later  investiga- 
tion has  thrown  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  pretended 
journal      Robert  Drury,  the    supposed   author,   undoubtedly 
existed,  but  his  story  has  evidently  been  worked  up  by  some 
accomplished  writer,  who,  if  he  was  not  Daniel  Defoe  himself, 
must  have  been  a  clever  imitator  of  that  incomparable  romanc- 
ist.     The  details  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants closely  agree  with  those  described  by  Flacourt,  but  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  facts  detailed  in  the  work 
(see  chapter  xv.  on  "  Bibliography  "). 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  at  the  beginning 

^  "Toat  consid^re,  Sa  Majeste  ^tant  en  conseil,  en  consequence  de  la  renoncid- 
tion  faite  par  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales  k  la  propriety  et  seigneurie  de  Tile 
de  Madagascar,  que  Sa  Majesty  a  agreee  et  approuveee,  k  r^uni  et  r^unit  k  son 
domaine  ladite  ile  de  Madagascar,  forts  et  habitations  en  dependant  .  .  .  pour, 
par  Sa  Majeste  en  disposer  en  toute  propriety,  seigneurie  et  justice." 
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1722-24.      of  the  eighteenth  Madagascar  was  made  a  general  resort  and 
^iSaw'o/  rendezvous  for  the  pirates  who  infested  the  Indian  Ocean. 
the  Pirates.  Captain  Johnson  published  in  1724  an  interesting  account  of 
the  doings  of  these  freebooters  in  the  north  and  north-eastern 
ports  of  the  island.      From    a   piratical   settlement,  named 
libertatia,  established  by  Captains  Misson,  Carracioli,  and  Tew, 
marauding  expeditions  were  fitted  out  on  a  large  scale.     These 
pirates  ovforbans  were  finally  routed  out  of  Ste.  Marie,  their 
principal   resort   in    1722-23,    when    their    daring    exploits 
had  created  universal  alarm  amongst  all  the  European  naval 
powers. 
Edicts  of  Edicts  ^  were  again  issued  by  the  French  Government  in 

1719-20-  jj^j^  i>jiQ^  j^y  1720,  and  June  1725,  perpetuating  the 
repeated  claims  of  France  to  her  rights  of  supremacy  in 
Madagascar.  All  the  French  historians  agree  in  maintaining 
that  France  has  never  renounced  her  proprietary  rights  over 
Madagascar.  M.  Lanessan,  who  drew  up  the  report  of  the 
recent  committee  on  Madagascar  affairs,  insists  strongly  on  this 
point ;  he  says :  "  La  Frsmce  n'a  jamais  cess^  de  revendiquer  la 
possession  de  Madagascar  et  que  jamais  cette  propri^t^  ne  lui 
a  6t&  contest^e  par  aucune  puissance  Europ^enne." 
1783.  It  was  not  until  1733  that  the  French  Government  sent 

tton^orin-  M-  ^6  Cossigny,  an  engineer  by  profession,  to  examine  Antongil 
tongii  Bay.  Bay,  and  to  form  there  an  establishment  should  the  locality 
appear  fitted  for  colonisation.  This  preliminary  investigation, 
which  was  carried  out  by  a  surveying  expedition  in  three  ships, 
led  to  no  practical  results,  on  account  of  the  reported  insalu- 
brity of  this  line  of  coast. 
1746.  Again,  thirteen  years  later,  M.  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais, 

governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  visited  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time  survey- 
ing the  country  and  studying  its  resources, — not  with  a 
view  to  colonisation,  however,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  provision  for  the  Mascarene 
Islands. 
1760.  In  1750  the  Compagnie  Fran^jdse  des  Indes  contemplated 

pagnie"^       forming  an  establishment  on  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie,  and  for 
Fran9ai8e     this  purpose  their  agent,  chef  de  colonic,  M.  Gosse  obtained  a 

des  Indes. 

^  See  Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  ehargie  (Fexaminer  le  prqjet  de 
Loi  pourtarU  ouverture  au  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies,  au  tUre  de 
Vexercice  1884,  d^un  cridU  extraordinaire  pour  les  dSperises  occasUmnies  par  les 
6:v6ne7ncnJt3  de  Madagascar,     Par  M.  de  Lanessan,  DepaU, 
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conoession  firom  B^ty/  daughter  of  the  late  King  E^tsiinilihy,^  1760. 
of  a  strip  of  coast  extending  from  Foule  Point  to  Antongil 
Bay  (Cape  Bellones  ?),  in  addition  to  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie, 
which  lies  opposite  to  Point  Larr^e.  Unfortunately  Gosse 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  unfitted  by  nature  to  organise 
properly  such  an  establishment  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

Rochon  and  Le  Gentil  represent  him  as  both  unjust,  cruel,  1764. 
and  tyrannising  over  the  natives  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  JJf^i^M^' 
and    at    the   same   time   imprudent   in    neglecting    to    take  andhia 
measures  of  precaution  for  the  safety  of  his  followers.     Conse-  ^'ona. 
quently  in  1754  the  Malagasy,  irritated  by  his  conduct,  rose  up, 
surprised  the  post,  and  massacred  Gosse  and  all  his  companions. 
A  vessel,  despatched  from  the  Isle  of  France,  punished  the 
natives  with  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  the  chieftainess  B^ty, 
accused  of  treachery  (although  it  appears  that  she  had  done 
eveiyihing  in  her  power  to  avert  the  disaster),  was  carried  oflf 
as  a  prisoner  to  Port  Louis.     Here  she  was  able  to  clear  her- 
self of  any  complicity  in  the  massacre,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Foule  Point,  where  she  ceded  for  a  second  time  the  island  of 
Ste.  Marie  to  the  French  Government.     B^ty  on  her  return  to 
Madagascar  took  with  her  a  French  soldier,  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  named  La  Bigome,  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  the  natives ;  and,  in  1758,  La  Bigome  was  1768. 
enabled  by  his  influence  to  make  a  treaty  between  the  chief 
Andriamanhiry,  with  his  followers,  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  French  East  India  Company.     A  trade  was  shortly  estab-  Trade  with 
lished  between  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Mascarene  Islands,  which  ^bJ^h^ 
has  continued  until  the  present  day.      Andriamanhiiry  was  byLaBi- 
slain  by  the  Manivolo  in  1767,  and  his  son,  Hoavy  or  Hiii,vy,  ^™®' 
succeeded  to  a  moiety  of  his  possessions. 

(A  fuller  notice  of  the  French  colony  of  Ste.  Marie  de 
Madagascar  will  be  found  in  chapter  iii) 

Under  the  direction  of  the  then  French  minister  of  marine,  1768. 
M.  le  Due  de  Praslin,  M.  de  Modave  in  1768  retook  posses-  p^i^in 
sion  of  Fort  Dauphin.     Here  he  proposed  to  create  a  d^p&t  retaken 
wherefrom  to  supply  provisions  to  the  islands  of  France  and  ^^^^^de 
Bourbon, — ^the  former  island  forming  a  formidable  strategic  Modave. 
position,  in  fact  being  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  Indies. 

^  "  Acte  de  cession  de  Tile  Sainte  Marie  k  la  France  par  B4ti  en  1760,"  Annex 
H  to  M.  Lanessan's  Report. 

'  Rktsimil&hy  died  in  1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Andriamanhkry, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Foule  Point. 
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1768.  M.  de  Modave  proposed  to  carry  out  his  plans  by  peaceable 
means,  and  to  hold  his  post  in  friendly  relations  with  the  tribes 
in  its  vicinity.  For  this  purpose  he  obtained  the  concession 
of  a  portion  of  the  coast  on  the  banks  of  the  river  F^jahery, 
and  endeavoured  to  form  an  agricultural  plantation  and  settle- 
ment ;  but  the  support  of  the  home  Government  was  wanting, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  project,  and  this  fruitless  attempt  to  re-establish 

1769.  Fort  Dauphin  was  finally  given  up  in  the  following  year,  when 
France  was  absorbed  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  American  War. 

1768.  The  time  had  now  arrived  when  competent  scientific  natu- 

M.  Poivre.   pgUg^jg  ^^pg  attracted  to  Madagascar.      By  a  chance,  which 
rarely  occurs,  there  was  appointed  governor  to  the  Isle  of  France 
an  educated  gentleman,  of  advanced  liberality  in  thought,  and 
zealous  on  all  occasions  to  advance  the  cause  of  science.     M. 
Poivre  was  in  all  respects  a  man  deserving  of  respect  and 
admiration. 
M.  L'AbW         In  1768  the  Chevalier  Grenier,  who  had  with  him  on 
Rochon.      jjQard  Ms  ship  M.  Alexis-Marie  de  Rochon  (then  a  young  man 
of  twenty-eight  years  of  age),  a  priest  and  astronomer,  visited 
Madagascar.      During  this  expedition  the  true  positions    of 
several  points  of  the  coast-line  were  accurately  determined. 
Kochon  had  received  from  Governor  Poivre  instructions  to  col- 
lect "  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  contribuer  aux  progres  des  sciences  et 
des  arts."    Accordingly  he  brought  back  to  the  "  Jardin  du  Roi," 
at  Pamplemousses,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  the  more  remarkable 
specimens  of  plants,  and  also  geological  samples  of  the  rocks,  etc. 
Soon  afterwards  Philibert  Commerson,  who  had   accom- 
M.  Com-     panied  Bougainville  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  Australia, 
mereon.       ^^  despatched  in  his  turn  to  study  the  botany  and  resources 
of  Madagascar  by  order  of  the  Mauritius  Government.    For  the 
first  time  a  true  naturalist  visited  the  country  already  trodden 
by  so  many  Frenchmen.     This  explorer  thoroughly  examined 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Dauphin,  discovering  and  gathering 
an  infinite  variety  of  novelties,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  mak- 
ing a  careful  scientific  reconnaissance  of  the  hitherto  unexplored 
country.     He  first  declared,  what  has  since  been  fully  recog- 
nised, that  the  great  African  island  does  not  resemble  any 
1771.         other  country  in  the  world.    In  1771  he  wrote  to  his  intimate 
caraUndof  ^i^ud,  the  astronomer  Lalande,  "  Quel  admirable  pays  que  Mada- 
promise  to   gascar,  c'cst  k  Madagascar  que  je  puis  annoncer  aux  naturalistes, 
"**      ^^'  qu'est  ia  terre  de  promission  pour  eux.     C'est  Ik  que  la  nature 
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semble  s'Stre  retiree  comme  dans  un  sanctuaire  particulier  pour  y  1771. 
travailler  sur  d'autres  modules  que  sur  ceux  oii  elle  est  asservie 
ailleura ;  les  formes  les  plus  insolites,  les  plus  merveilleuses,  s'y 
rencontrent  k  chaque  pas."  Many  travellers  had  already  seen 
this  strange  natural  fauna  and  flora,  but  it  required  the  eyes  of 
the  skilled  expert  and  naturalist  to  observe  the  peculiarities 
and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  and  animal  life  in  the  woods  of 
Madagascar.  Unfortunately  this  careful  observer  of  nature, 
worn  out  and  suffering  from  ill  health,  was  only  able  to  con- 
tinue his  researches  for  a  space  of  four  months.  Commerson 
never  lived  to  see  his  collections  properly  determined.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1776,  1776. 
but  eight  days  previous  to  his  election  he  had  died  at  Port 
Louis,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  years. 

After  Commerson  another  distinguished  naturalist,  Sonnerat,  1774. 
who  had  already  studied  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  India,  ^^t." 
touched  at  Madagascar.  A  very  short  stay,  however,  sufficed 
to  enable  this  savant  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  many  facts  of 
exceeding  interest.  Sonnerat  was  the  first  to  describe  many 
species  of  hitherto  undescribed  plants,  amongst  others  he  dis- 
covered the  liavenala,  or  traveller's  tree,  now  so  well  known 
and  rendered  so  interesting  by  its  peculiar  attributes.  Besides, 
Soimerat  discovered  several  species  of  lemur,  and  above  all 
was  the  first  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  celebrated  and  mys- 
terious aye-aye,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  mammals.^ 

In  1772  a  certain  adventurer,  calling  himself  Benyowsky,^  1772. 
and  by  his  own  account  a  political  refugee  escaped  from  Siberia,  ^^1^^  ^^, 
arrived  from  Canton  at  Port  Louis,  where  he  was  naturally  yowsky. 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  by  the  governor,  M.  Poivre, 
who  on  his  proceeding  to  France  wrote  to  the  minister  of 
marine    to  put  him   on  his  guard    against   this  adventurer. 
Benyowsky,  however,  with    plausibility  persuaded    the   Due 
d'Aiguillon  to  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  a  fresh  expedi- 
tion to  Madagascar,  and  asked  for  three  hundred  men  to  accom- 
pany  him.       The    duke    had    his    suspicions    and    therefore 
prudently  placed  the  whole  expedition  under  the  orders  of  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  France.     Benyowsky  arrived  out  with 

^  Voyage  aux  Indes  OrientaUa  et  d,la  Chine,  par  M.  Sonnerat,  Oommissaire 
de  la  Marine,  Naturaliste  Pensionnaire  da  Roi,  tome  iL  chap.  8 ;  De  VtU  de 
Madagaseart  pp.  55-79. 

*  The  full  title  assumed  by  this  charlatan  was  Le  Bai*on  Maurice  Auguste 
d*Alladar  de  Benyowski,  General  de  la  premiere  Confederation.  See  Voyage  d 
Madagascar  et  aux  Indes  OrientaleSj  par  M.  L'Abb^  Rochon  (Paris,  1791). 
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his  expedition  in  1773,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
made  by  M.  de  Coligny  to  M.  de  Boynes,  the  minister  of 
marine,  chose  Antongil  Bay  as  the  scene  of  his  operations. 
M.  de  Toumay,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  M. 
Maillart,  his  commissary,  infonned  Benyowsky  that  they  con- 
sidered his  proposed  establishment  as  prejudicial  to  their  trade. 
A  portion  of  the  troops  were  sent  on  to  the  coast  on  the  7th 
December  1773,  and  Benyowsky  followed  in  February  of  the 
year  1774. 

Benyowsky  convened  the  local  chiefs  and  obtained  from 
them  a  grant  of  land,  but  without  permission  to  erect  fortresses, 
and  an  oath  of  friendship  was  entered  into  between  him  and 
the  principal  chiefs.  The  river  Tingballe  was  explored  for 
some  distance,  and  agents  despatched  into  the  southern  pro- 
vinces down  the  coast  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues 
from  Louisbourg,  the  name  of  Benyowsky's  settlement  Before 
long  the  malarious  climate  decimated  the  small  colony,  and  as 
the  authorities  in  the  Mascarenes  withheld  their  assistance, 
Benyowsky  was  reduced  to  extremities.  The  Skkali-va  also 
threatened  hostilities,  and  moreover  orders  arrived  from  France 
that  Benyowsky  was  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  post  established  at  Louisbourg.  Benyowsky  upon 
this  resigned  the  command  of  the  French  establishment  and 
troops  to  M.  de  Sanglier,  and  after  arranging  a  treaty  with  the 
natives,  embarked  on  board  the  "Belle  Arthur"  brig  for  the 
Cape,  whence  he  proceeded  to  France.  On  arriving  in  France 
the  authorities  refused  to  recognise  him,  and  this  persevering 
adventurer  next  tried  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  re- 
cognise him  as  lord  paramount  of  Madagascar,  a  proposal 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  met  with  no  encouragement ;  how- 
ever, he  subsequently  made  a  similar  attempt  in  America  with 
some  success. 

It  was  about  this  period  (1775-1785)  that  Iamb6a8alJuna 
or  Andrianimpiinimferina  became  chief  of  the  H6va  tribe,  and 
commenced  his  career  of  conquest  and  consolidation  of  the 
highland  tribes  under  his  rule. 

In  October  1784  Benyowsky  sailed  from  Baltimore  for 
Madagascar,  and  cast  anchor  in  Antongil  Bay,  ten  leagues 
south-west  of  Cape  Sebastian,  where  he  landed  his  cargo  and 
formed  a  camp.  During  his  stay  here  his  old  friend  Andriam- 
b6ina,  the  king  of  the  Ib6ina,  came  over  to  him  together  with 
the  chief  of  Boyanna.    His  next  proceedingwas  to  take  possession 
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of  the  French  store  d^p6t  at  Ng6ntsy,  where  he  proceeded  to  1784. 
build  a  fort,  and  commenced  the  establishment  of  a  town  and 
factory.     He  also  sent  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  to 
seize  the  French  factory  at  Foule  Point ;  but  seeing  a  frigate 
at  anchor  there,  they  desisted. 

According  to  Copland,  the  Grovemment  of  the    Isle   of 
France,  hearing  of  these  piratical  doings,  at  once  despatched 
the  "  Louisa "  frigate,  commanded  by  Vicomte  de  la  Croix  to 
destroy  the  fort  and  secure  Benyowsky.     The  "  Louisa  "  arrived 
at  Foule  Point  on  the   7th  May  1786,  having  on  board  a  1786. 
detachment  of  sixty  men  of  the  Pondicherry  regiment,  under  kiu^by  ^ 
Captain  Larcher.     This  force  proceeded  against  the  fort  at  tbe  f^^cii 
Ng6ntsy,  which  was  defended  by  two  four-pounder  guns  and  *  ^' 

a  few  swivel  wall-pieces,  which  were  fired  against  the  advanc- 
ing troops,  who,  returning  the  fire,  killed  Benyowsky  at  the 
first  discharge.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  adventurer  Ben- 
yowsky, on  the  23d  May  1786. 

The  terrible  French  Eevolution  which  commenced  in  1789  1789. 
put  a  stop  to  all  projects  of  colonisation  in  Madagascar ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  island  continued  to  be  visited  by  European 
vessels.      Li   1791    Lord   Keith  on  his   way  to   the   East 
Ladies  refreshed   his    fleet   at   St.  Augustine's  Bay.      Some 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  state  of  the  natives  at 
tbis    period   are   given  in   an   account   of  the   loss   of  the 
"Winterton,"   East   Indiaman    (wrecked    on   the    south-west 
coast  in  the  year  1792),  by  Mr.  Buchan  of  Kelloe,  who  was  1792. 
a  passenger  in  the  ship.     The  slave  trade  at  this  period  flour-  The  slave 
isbed,  and  Mr.  Buchan  describes  how  he  saw  these  poor  Mala-  ^^  ^^^* 
gasy  slaves  landed  in  Mauritius,  weary,  sickly,  and  wasted  to 
shadows,  driven  along  as  the  lowest  description  of  animals. 
In  this  same  year  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars,  a  young  botanist, 
visited  Foule  Point,  where,  after  studying  the  endemic  flora 
of  the  vicinity,  he  tabulated  in  a  scientific  form  the  descrip- 
tions of  Madagascar  plants. 

In  the  year  1792  the  French  National  Assembly  deputed 
M.  Lescallier  to  visit  Madagascar  in  order  to  ascertain  once 
more  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  establish  a  colony  in 
the  island.  On  his  arrival  at  Foule  Point,  where  the  French 
still  maintained  a  small  d^p6t,  he  found  the  Chief  HiJivy  (?)  dead 
and  his  son  Tsitiakovola  (?)  reigning  in  his  stead.  Lescallier's 
report  is  given  in  a  memoir  in  the  papers  of  the  National 
Institute. 
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After  the  visit  of  Lescallier  no  other  attempt  was  made  by 
the  French  to  establish  a  settlement  in  the  inland,  the  wars 
which  succeeded  the  revolution  giving  full  employment  to  the 
national  resources;  but  during  the  short  peace  in  1801  Bory 
de  St.  Vincent  was  sent  on  an  errand  to  Madagascar,  which 
island  he  reported  was  capable  of  being  made  the  first  colony 
in  the  world,  and  which  would  supply  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo 
if  the  French  Government  chose. 

In  1802  Mr.  D.  Inverarity,  H.E.I.C.S.,  made  an  excellent 
but  limited  survey  of  Bfembat6ka  Bay. 

In  1807  another  attempt  was  made  by  some  Frenchmen 
from  the  Isle  of  France  to  reform  the  settlement  at  Foide 
Point,  but  during  the  hot  season  they  were  carried  oflF,  almost 
to  a  man,  by  the  deadly  fever  incidental  to  the  low  coast  and 
salt  marshes  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

Imp6ina,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Imerina,  the  central 
province  of  the  island,  and  who  had  formed  the  different 
districts  into  one  powerful  kingdom,  died  in  1808,  leaving  his 
second  son  named  Eadkna  as  successor  to  his  dominion. 

Hitherto  all  the  dealings  of  Europeans  ancl  foreigners  had 
been  with  the  coast  tribes,  whilst  the  interior  highland  tribes 
were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  sea  and  consequently 
with  foreigners.  The  central  plateaux  of  Imerina  and  B^tsil^o 
were  totally  unknown  to  either  the  French  or  English  colonists, 
and  the  name  H6va  scarcely  appears  in  the  memoirs  and  nar- 
ratives of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  the  accession  of 
Ead&ma  a  new  phase  of  Malagasy  history  commenced,  and 
almost  coincident  with  this  event  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
flag  was  established  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  capture  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  1810. 


Until  the  capture  of  Mauritius  by  General  Abercrombie,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  history  of  Madagascar  related  almost  solely  to 
a  series  of  tentative  and  futile  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Governments  to  form  colonies  on  the  coast  and  to  the 
dealings  of  the  colonists  with  the  natives  near  the  seashore. 
Subsequent  to  this  event  the  modem  history  of  Madagascar 
comprehends  the  dealings  between  the  English  colonial 
authorities  of  Mauritius  and  the  H6va  Government,  which  had 
been  established  on  a  permanent  .footing  in  Imerina.  It 
may  be  therefore  as  well,  at  this  juncture  to  briefly  re- 
capitulate the  leading  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
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the  H6va  supremacy  up  tx)  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the 
first  Sad^a. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  island  has  ever  sub-  Brief 
nutted  to  one  sovereign,  although  various  chiefs  have  at  dififer-  H6vatra- 
ent  periods  extended  their  conquests  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ditionai 
their  own  provinces.     Had  any  of  these  been  succeeded  by    ^  ^' 
chiefs  of  equal  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  success,  the  petty  pro- 
vinces would  long  since  have  been  amalgamated ;  but  it  has 
generally  occurred  in  Madagascar,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world's 
history,  that  on  the  death  of  a  successful  chieftain  some  feeble 
or  misguided  son  has  lost  all  that  his  father  gained ;  and  in 
some  instances  a  father,  after  having  acquired  a  considerable 
addition  of  territory,  has  at  his  decease  divided  his  conquests 
among  his  sons,  thus  scattering  the  foundation  for  consolidation. 

The  original  H6va  chiefs  appear  to  have  had  their  capital 
at  Amp^drana,  a  village  to  the  south  of  the  present  capital ; 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  chieftains  who 
ruled  there,  in  the  line  of  Eadima's  ancestors  from  a  remote 
period.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  any  conception  of 
the  dates  or  epochs  of  these  semi-mythical  heroes.  Ellis  gives 
their  names  as — 

1.  Rafkndrana.  Suppoaed 

2.  EafJindrandana.  SJrH6Ta 

3.  Rafkndramp6hy.  ^^&' 

4.  Eafindram^nitra. 

5.  Eal6haf&ndrana. 

6.  Eam^inal6ha-f^ndrana. 

7.  Andriampiramabdry. 

The  seat  of  government  was  now  changed,  and  the  follow- 
ing chiefs  kept  their  headquarters  at  M(5rimanj^ka,  a  village 
to  the  south  of  Alas6ra : — 

8.  Andriamizimizina,  son  of  Andriampkramah^ry. 

9.  Andrianihitriihitra. 

10.  Andrianamb^nir^vina. 

11.  RatokanaminitJtny. 

12.  Eav^risah&la. 

13.  Eatsimisitoizy. 

14.  Eav^dif6hy,  chieftainess. 

15.  Eangita,  do. 

16.  Andriamponga. 

17.  Andriaman^lo,  who  reigned  at  Alasira,  and  consecrated 
the  pool  at  Ifarihy  for  the  ceremony  of  circumcision.     To  him 
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succeeded  his  son  Babiby^  who  went  to  the  north  and  became 
chieftain  of  the  village  now  called  Anib6hitrabiby. 

18.  Kabiby,  afterwards  named  Ealambo  on  account  of  his 
having  killed  a  wild  hog. 

19.  Andrianj^ka,  who  fixed  his  capital  at  Antan^Lnarivo. 

20.  Andriantsimit6vi&minandriana. 

21.  Andriants6ronandriana  (?) 

22.  Andriantsitkkatrandriana  (?) 

Whether  these  last  three  are  so  many  names  belonging 
to  the  same  chieftain  or  the  names  of  these  chieftains  in 
succession  is  uncertain. 

23.  AndrlamJuainavklona.  This  chief  united  all  the 
tribes  and  clans  of  Im^rina  into  one  kingdom^  which  at  his 
death  was  divided  amongst  his  sons  and  a  nephew. 

24.  Andriantsimit6viaminandriana. 

25.  Andriamb^lomisina,  whose  capital  was  at  Amb6hi- 
minga  in  AvJtradriino. 

26.  Andrianjkfy. 

27.  Iamb6asalima,  brother  of  preceding  chief.  Took  the 
name  of  Andrianimp6inimferina. 

28.  Ead^a  I. 

Under  Imp6inimferina  ("  the  object  or  desire  of  Imferina")  the 
provinces  of  V6niz6ngo,Imimo,  and  Vikinankkratra,with  parts  of 
Sihanaka  and  Ankiy  were  added  to  Imferina,  but  this  consolidated 
kingdom  yet  remained  tributary  to  the  S^kaliva  chiefs  of  Menab^. 

Eadima,  the  second  son  of  Imp6inim^rina,  was  bom  in 
1792  and,  when  his  eldest  brother  was  put  to  death  for  com- 
plicity in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  his  father, 
was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Bez&noz&no.  He  was 
summoned  to  Antananarivo  either  in  1808  or  1810  with  the 
intelligence  that  his  father  was  dying,  and  on  his  return  found 
the  body  of  Imp6ina  laid  in  state  in  the  palace  called  Bes^ana, 
where  the  young  prince  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
Such  was  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  Jm^rina  when  the  EngUsh  com- 
menced to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Madagascar. 

No  sooner  had  Mauritius  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  than  it  was  determined  to  reduce  the  French  trading 
stations  which  yet  existed  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  These 
were  Foule  Point  and  Tamatave,  which  stations  were  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Sylvain  Eoux,^  who  had  been  appointed  by 

^  M.   Sylvain  Rouz  established  Fisatra  as  chief  of  the  B^tsimiskraka  at 
Iy6ndrona,  and  supplied  him  with  arms  and  ammmiition. 
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General  Decaen,  late  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France.  An  I8II. 
English  squadron  arrived  ofif  Tamatave  on  February  1811,  and 
all  resistance  being  impossible  M.  Sylvain  Eoux  signed  a 
capitulation  by  which  France  abandoned  her  trading  ports  to 
the  English.  The  forts  at  these  places  were  destroyed  and 
abandoned. 

Extract  from  MS.  of  Dr.  Bbrgsten  of  M^URrnus. 

*    ^'  M.  de  Basseline,  who  was  one  of  the  expedition  that  went  against  MS.  notes 
Benyowsky,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  traders,  but  without  making  o'  I^r* 
any  pretensions  to  the  government  of  Madagascar,  or  even  to  that  of  the  B*'*"**''' 
tribes  which  were  governed  by  Benyowsky.     He  continued  under  the 
government  of  the  Republic,  to  trade  with  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  with- 
out any  other  power  than  that  of  being  the  chief  of  the  traders. 

''Under  General  Decaen's^  government  M.  Sylvain  Roux  was  sent  PreDcb 
to  Tamatave  as  chief  of  the  traders,  and  M.  Jumain  to  Foule  Point   agent  sent 
These  both  made  arrangements  with  the  chiefs  whom  they  found  estab-  ^  Tama- 
lished  there — Jean  B^n^  at  Tamatave,  and  CoroUer  at  Bet&nim^na  ;  and  it      ^^ 
is  very  sure  that  neither  of  those  gentlemen  ever  supposed  that  the  permis- 
sion which  they  had  to  reside  in  Madagascar   constituted  a  right  of 
possession.     They  were  satisfied  with  being  allowed  to  trade  there,  and 
were  glad  to  do  so  under  the  countenance  of  the  two  chiefs  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned. 

''The  capitulation  of  1810  again  corroborates  our  reasoning  and 
demonstrates  in  the  most  positive  and  evident  manner  that  France  has 
no  title  whatever  which  can  establish  the  pretensions  raised  by  the  journals 
of  R^imion. 

"  By  that  document  (the  capitulation),  we  find  that  Mauritius  with 
its  dependencies  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government ;  this  cession  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  enregistered  by  the  competent 
authorities  in  France  and  England.  No  mention  at  all  is  made  of  Mada- 
gascar, much  less  of  any  right  of  the  French  Government  to  that  island. 

"  After  the  taking  of  Paris,  and  the  determination  of  the  allies  to 
reinstate  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France,  the  Count  of  Provence 
went  to  London  to  take  leave  of  the  prince  regent,  before  taking  possession 
of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  island  of  Reunion 
was  restored  to  Louis  XYIII. ;  and  Madagascar  was  not  comprised  in  this 
restoration,  for  it  did  not  belong  either  to  France  or  England. 

"  The  governor  and  merchants  of  Bourbon,  being  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  trade  of  Madagascar,  were  naturally  unwilling  that 
Mauritius  should  enjoy  the  exclusive  commerce  of  that  island,  which 
would  have  been  of  serious  injury  to  Bourbon. 

"  No  sooner  was  Mauritius  possessed  by  the  English  than  on  examin-   1810. 
ing  its  archives  for  statistical  information  it  was  observed  that  Madagascar   Madagas- 
occupied  a  place  in  every  record  and  in  a  thousand  gaaettes  officieUes  as   gi^ered  a 

depend- 

^  General  Decaen  (governor-general  of  Mauritius)  was  formerly  a  general  of  ency  of 
division  in  Moreau*8  army,  and,  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the  first  consul    Mauritius, 
(after  the  peace  of  Amiens),  had  been  sent  out  as  governor-general  of  the  French 
possessions  in  Lidia. 
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a  r^ular  dependency  of  Mauritius,  together  with  Seychelles,  Rodriguez, 
etc.  Such  being  the  case  the  governor,  Mr.  Farquhar,  was  perfectly  '  in 
order '  in  proclaiming  Madagascar  as  a  possession  of  England  by  right  of 
conquest.  And  his  excellency  lost  no  time  in  exercising  his  rights  by 
investing  Tamatave,  Foule  Point,  and  other  points  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Madagascar,  at  which  several  places  the  King  of  England  was  formally 
proclaimed.  This  official  title  continued  to  figure  in  the  Mauritius  Govenv- 
ment  Gazette  for  several  years,  until  at  length,  on  the  resumption  of 
Reunion  in  1815  by  the  French  king,  the  resident  French  in  Madagascar 
threw  off  their  five  years*  allegiance  to  England  and  declared  themselves 
subjects  no  longer  of  Great  Britain.  Others  again,  who  happened  to  be 
Creoles  of  Mauritius  remained  and  found  it  convenient  to  call  themselves 
British  subjects.'' 

On  the  18th  February  1811  Tamatave  and  Foule  Point, 
the  sole  remaining  French  settlements  on  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar,  capitulated  to  Captain  Lynn,  RN.,  commanding 
H.M.S.  "  Eclipse.*'  ^  M.  Sylvain  Roux  signed  the  capitulation 
as  French  agent-generaL  After  the  capitulation  the  fort  at 
Tamatave  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilson  of  the  2  2d  Grenadiers, 
who  reported  that  event  in  a  communication  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mauritius,  dated  Tamatave,  27  th  February  1811. 
Foule  Point,  which  was  a  dependency  of  the  settlement  at 
Tamatave,  with  a  subordinate  French  agent,  also  surrendered, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  These  portions 
of  the  coast  were  under  the  government  of  native  chiefs,  to 
whom  M.  Sylvain  Roux  had  been  accredited  by  the  French 
Government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  now  Mauritius,  as  agent  or 
superintendent  of  trade,  and  the  fort  at  Tamatave  was  for  the 
protection  of  French  trade. 

"  This  capture  was  ratified  by  the  Definite  Treaty  signed  at 
Paris  ^  on  the  30th  May  1814,  ceding  these  settlements  on  the 
east  coast  of  Madagascar  to  Great  Britain,  £ls  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius ;  and  again 
that  treaty  was  confirmed  by  article  11  of  the  Definite  Treaty 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  day  of  November  1815.  By 
these  treaties  the  island  of  Bourbon,  or  Reunion,  which 
the  British  had  captured  at  the  same  time  as  Mauritius,  was 
restored  to  France,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  late 
French  possessions  on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar  in  such 
restoration.     The  contrary  is  indicated  by  an  ordinance  of  the 

^  Madagascar  and  its  People,  by  Lyons  MacLeod,  Esq.,  consul  at  Mozambique 
— Longmans,  1866. 

-  See  Appendix  B  at  end  of  chapter. 
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King  of  France,  dated  from  the  Tuileries,  17th  December  1817. 
1817,  r^idating  the  terms  on  which  trade  with  Bourbon 
shall  be  open  to  the  English.  This  ordinance  states  that  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  brought  in  English  vessels  from  the 
English  establishments  in  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  and  the 
English  settlements  in  Madagascar  shall  be  admitted  subject 
to  the  same  charges  as  those  paid  by  French  vessels.  The 
only  English  settlements  in  Madagascar  at  that  time  were 
those  that  had  been  surrendered  by  the  French.  This  ordi- 
nance is  signed  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  Count  Mol4 

"  The  governor  of  Mauritius  was  authorised  this  year  to  1816. 
allow  trade  for  supplies  of  provisions — viz.  cattle  and  rice — 
to  be  prosecuted  between  Reunion  and  Madeigascar"^  {MacLeod), 

"  The  negotiations  between  Captain  Le  Sage  and  the  chiefs  1816. 
of    Port  Loquez  were   conducted    by    Mr.    Baker,  to    whom  account^o/ 
Captain    Le    Sage,    previous   to    his    decease,    submitted   his  thenego- 
manuscripts,  together   with    the   documents   relating   to    the 
negotiations.     The  settlement  at  Port  Loquez  appears   from 
these  documents  to  have  been  made  on  the  principle  laid  down 
in  Captain  Le  Sage's  instructions,  to  the  effect  that — '  Mada- 
gascar was  become  a  dependency  of  Mauritius  by  the  conquest 
of  aU  the  French  possessions  in  that  island  and  these  seas  by 
the  British.'      The  rights  of  the  natives  were,  nevertheless, 
respected    by  the  British  agents,  who  purchased  various  por- 
tions of  land  for  the  British  Government 

"  But  a  further  and  special  acquisition  of  territory  was  made  Cession 
by  Great  Britain.     The  settlement  having  been  destroyed,  and  J|[^^^  to 
the  British  agent  and  others  having  been  massacred,  in  viola-  the  British, 
tion  of   the   most  solenm  treaties,  the    British   Government 
demanded,  through  the  mission  of  Captain  Le  Sage,  and  obtained 
a  satisfaction  from  five  native  chiefs  in  a  further  extensive 
cession   of   territory.       The  extent  of  the  ceded  territory   is 
variously  estimated.     M.  Balbi  {Ahr4g4  de  Q^ographie)  under 
heading  *  lie  de  Madagascar,'  writes — '  II  parait  que  c'est  aussi 

^  "  The  governor  and  merchants  of  Reunion  being  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  trade  of  Madagascar  were  natnrally  unwilling  that  Mauritius  should  enjoy 
the  ezclusive  commerce  of  that  island,  which  would  have  been  of  serious  injury 
to  B^union.  An  explanation  on  this  head  therefore  took  place  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  Mr.  Farquhar, 
to  admit  French  traders  into  the  ports  of  Madagascar  without  notice.  In  virtue 
of  this  order  M.  Sylvain  Roux  returned  to  Tamatave,  and  after  his  death  he 
was  replaced  by  M.  Dayot  as  French  agent  at  Madagascar"  {Madagascar  Past 
and  Present), 
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BUT  le  territoire  de  oe  peuple  que  se  trouve  le  beau  Port  Loquez, 
oil  d'aprfes  de  recentes  notices,  un  territoire  de  100  mUles  carr4s  a 
^t^  c^dd  demiferement  aux  Anglais  pour  y  former  un  ^tablisse- 
ment.'  Captain  Le  Sage  stated  that  it  was  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  from  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain  on  which  the  natives 
were  assembled  under  their  five  chiefs  when  the  cession  was 
made.  It  appears  to  have  comprehended  the  entire  land 
lying  between  Cape  East  and  the  extreme  north  point  of 
Madagascar,  Cape  Amber,  comprehending  the  peninsula  and 
splendid  bay  of  Diego  Suarez.  This  took  place  in  1816,  after 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  treaty  with  Ead&ma  I.  was  ratified 
in  1817  and  renewed  about  two  years  afterwards;  but  no 
cession  of  Port  Loquez  was  mentioned  in  that  treaty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  British  Grovemment  regarded  that  treaty  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  and  accelerating  the  settlement  of  Mada- 
gascar by  British  subjects;  thus  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  in  a 
proclamation  gazetted  on  the  3d  March  1821,  invited  British 
subjects  to  settle  in  Madagascar,  referring  to  the  above  treaty 
as  the  means  adopted  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  permanent  and 
extensive  settlement  and  establishment  of  that  great  country. 
When  Captain  Le  Sage  left  Loquez  to  proceed  on  his  mission 
to  RadJtma  he  left  the  establishment  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Pye  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
under  him.  At  this  time  Mr.  Dodertein  wa.s  the  British  agent 
in  Tamatave  "  {Baker), 

To  recapitulate,  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  30th  May  1814,  Robert  Farquhar,  Esq.,  governor  of 
Mauritius,  issued  a  proclamation  taking  possession  of  Madagascar 
as  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  in  1815  a  party  of  English  were  sent 
over  to  form  an  establishment  at  Port  Loquez  with  the  consent 
of  the  local  chiefs ;  but  the  whole  party  was  shortly  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  untoward  event  One  of  the 
petty  chiefs  named  Tsitslpy  (?)  demanded  a  piece  of  cloth  from 
Mr.  Burch,'the  superintendent.  This  demand  being  refused,  a 
quarrel  ensued,  and  Mr.  Blenman  appears  to  have  struck 
the  chief,  upon  which  one  of  the  British  party  was  instantly 
shot.  By  the  intervention  of  other  chiefs  the  affair  was 
made  up  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  Tsits\py,  who 
requested  Mr.  Burch  and  his  party  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  to  settle  the  aflfair  in  a  more  formal  manner.  Un- 
suspicious of  treachery,  they  went  unarmed  in  order  to  avoid 
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exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  and  to  show  their  con-  1815. 
fidence  in  the  amicable  measures  to  which  they  had  agreed  the^^gUsh 
On  their  approach,  the  natives  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  Mttien. 
alarm,  but  finding  the  English  without  means  of  defence  they 
rushed  upon  them,  and    the  whole  party,  except  one  man 
who  made  his  escape  in  a  boat,  were  massacred  on  the  spot 
Amongst  those  slain  were  Mr.  Blenman,  Mr.  Burch,  and  Mr. 
Butter.     On  this  event  becoming  known  in  Mauritius  Captain 
Le  Sage  was  despatched  by  the  governor  to  investigate  the 
matter  on  the  spot     Tsitsipy  was  arrested  by  some  friendly 
natives,  and,  though  nearly  allied  to  several  powerful  chiefe, 
was  executed  on  the  spot  where  the  massacre  had  taken  place. 
Grovemor  Farquhar  was  so  well  convinced  by  these  proceed-  The  settie- 
ings  of   the   friendly  disposition  of  the   natives  in  general  p^^  *^ 
that  another  party  was  sent  to  establish  themselves  at  Port  Loquez 
Loquez.     The  chiefs  came  forward  and  ceded  to  the  settlers  an  l^^ed!^* 
extensive  tract  of  land  with  large  herds  of  cattle. 

The  only  Europeans  who  had  visited  the  capital  of  the  I8I6. 
H6vas  were  slave-dealers,  until  in  1816  Governor  Farquhar  JJjdOT*Cftp- 
resolved  on  sending  a  mission  led  by  Captain  Le  Sage  up  to  tain  Le 
Antananarivo.     A  Frenchman  named  Chardenaux,  who  had  ^;^^ 
long  traded  with  Madagascar,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  "vo- 
the  two  young  brothers  of  Eadiuna,  one  of  whom  was  heir- 
presumptive  of  his  authority ;  these  young  chiefs  were  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  chief  ministers  of  EadJtma,  by  a  son  of 
one  of  the  nobles  of  the  BetJtnimfena,  three  ministers  of  the 
chief   Jean  R^n4  of  Tamatave,  two  southern   chiefs,  and  a 
numerous  suita     These  persons  all  arrived  at  Port  Louis  in 
September  1816,  and  Gk)vemor  Farquhar  had  good  reason  to 
look  on  them  as  representing  all. that  was  powerful  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar.     The  brothers  of 
Eadima  were  Eatifika  and  Eah6vy.     In  1816  the  governor 
of  K^union,  M.  Bouvet  de  Lozier,^  who  had  been  appointed 
commandant  when  the  island  was  retroceded  by  the  British, 
stated  that  France  had  no  colonial  claims  on  Madagascar,  but 
desired  to  trade  with  the  island. 

In  1817  the  Chevalier  de  Lafitte  du  Courteil,  governor  1817. 
of  Bourbon,   loudly   protested   against    the    proclamation    of  thePnmch. 
Grovemor  Farquhar  taking  possession  of  Madagascar  as  one  of 

^  "  M.  Boayet  de  Lozier,  commandant,  vient  rependre  possession  de  Bourbon, 
il  dut  \  son  retonr  en  France,  rendre  un  compte  s^v^re  des  actes  arbitraires  qu'il 
ayait  commis  pendant  son  gonvern'ement "  {MaiJXard\ 
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the  depeiidencies  of  Mauritius,  on  the  ground  of  that  island 
not  having  been  formerly  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  finally  ratified  in  1816.  "It  is  probable,"  says  Mr. 
Ellis,  "  that  amongst  other  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  measure. 
Governor  du  Courteil  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
island  of  E^union,  as  well  as  Mauritius,  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  slave  trade,  which  the  British  Government  had  happily 
renounced,  and  to  which  Governor  Farquhar  was  openly  and 
avowedly  opposed." 

The  French  Government  requiring  that  any  settlements 
possessed  by  France  in  1792  should  be  given  up  to  that 
power,  orders  were  sent  out  to  Mauritius  that  any  such  settle- 
ments should  be  restored.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
French  had  any  settlements  in  1792  (see  ante),  so  that  no 
such  settlements  could  be  given  up  by  the  British  to  France. 

The  claim  on'  the  part  of  France  to  parts  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Madagascar  seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought ;  and 
the  French  Government  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
France  had  settlements  there  in  1792,  and  that  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  dated  30  th  May  1814,  guaranteed  the  restoration  of 
these  possessions,  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  is 
clearly  negatived  by  the  ordinance  of  Louis  XVIII.,  already 
referred  to.  But  neither  Tamatave  nor  Foule  Point,  the  only 
settlements  held  by  the  French  at  the  time  of  their  capture  by 
the  English,  were  in  possession  of  France  in  1792,  and  it  was 
not  until  1804  that  French  troops  had  been  sent  by  General 
Decaen  from  the  Isle  de  France  to  Tamatave  (see  ayUe),  (For 
details  of  the  negotiations  and  correspondence  on  the  retro- 
cession of  Madagascar  to  France,  see  Appendix  A  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.) 

Captain  Le  Sage's  party  consisted  of  himself,  in  capacity  of 
British  agent,  a  medical  officer,  a  M.  Jolicoeur  as  interpreter, 
several  artificers,  who  had  been  sent  to  Mauritius  as  convicts 
from  India,  Verkey  and  some  others ;  together  with  an  escort 
of  thirty  soldiers,  who  were  sent  specially  with  a  view  of  ex- 
hibiting to  Ead^ma  the  military  manoeuvres  of  disciplined 
European  troops.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  sickly  season 
prevailing,  the  journey  of  Le  Sage  proved  most  disastrous.  He 
himself  and  most  of  his  companions  were  stricken  down  with 
fever,  to  which  a  large  proportion  succumbed.  On  the  14th 
January  1817  Le  Sage  went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  oath  of  blood  with  RadJima,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
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the  4th  February.     Mr.  Brady  and  another  soldier  were  left  1817. 
behind  at  the  capital  by  Bad^ma's  request  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  his  troops  in  European  tactics. 

The  two  brothers  of  Kadima,  Eatlfika  and  Eah6vy,  sent 
for  education  to  Mauritius,  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Hastie,  and  returned  to  Tamatave  in  July  1817,  where  they 
were  received  by  KadJana  himself,  who  came  down  to  the  coast  Progress  of 
for  that  purpose  with  about  30,000  of  his  people.  As  soon  ^°^*' 
as  the  information  of  Badjuna's  approach  reached  Tamatave, 
the  British  agent,  Mr.  Pye,  who  in  consequence  of  Le  Sage's 
iU  health  had  since  the  time  of  his  departure  acted  as  British 
agent,  set  off  in  company  with  Mr.  Brady  and  some  other 
Europeans  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king  and  to  facilitate 
if  possible  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  the  ,two 
brother  chiefs  of  the  Bitsimisiraka,  Jean  E^n6  and  Fisatra. 
Bad^una  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Iv6ndrona ; 
and  here,  while  Mr.  Pye  dissuaded  the  Hova  chief  from  crossing, 
H,B.M.S.  "  Phaeton,"  Captain  Stanfell,  arrived,  having  on  board 
Katifika  and  Eah6vy,  with  Mr.  Hastie.  Jean  E^nd  went  for 
protection  on  board,  wJiilst  his  brother  fled  to  the  lie  des  Prunes, 
which  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Tamatave.  Bad^ma 
met  the  views  of  Mr.  Pye  and  took  the  oath  of  blood  with  Jean 
B^n4  and  the  young  chiefs  returned  to  AntanJinarivo  with  the 
king,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hastie,  who  was  appointed  British 
agent  and  commissioned  to  eflfect  a  "treaty  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  slaves. 

On  the  23d  October  1817,  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  Treaty  to 
the  abolition  of  the  export  slave  trade  was  signed  at  Tamatave  giave^rade 
by  Captain  Stanfell  of  the  "  Phaeton  "  and  Mr.  Pye  on  the  part  of  Mada- 
of  the  British  Government,  and  by  Batz^lika  and  others  as  |^*Appen- 
commissioners  for  Bad^ma.     In  consideration  for  the  loss  of  di^- 
revenue  incurred  by  Badima,  a  subsidy  of  1000  dollars  in  gold, 
a  like  sum  in  silver,  muskets,  powder,  accoutrements,  flints, 
uniforms,  etc.,  was  granted  annually  to  the  H6va  Government. 
In  November  Governor  Farquhar  proceeded  to  England,  leaving 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  military 
oflBcer,  Major-General  Hall. 

In     1818    the    London    Missionary    Society    despatched  1818. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Bevan  to  Madagascar,  and  they  arrived  at  minion- 
Port  Louis  in  July  of  that  year.     Here  the  acting-governor,  ?"®J  ^"^® 
General  Hall,  furnished  them  with  two  servants  as  interpreters,  gascar. 
and  two  medical  officers,  Drs.  Burke  and  Sibbald,  who  under- 
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1818.  stood  the  treatment  of  the  Malagasy  fever,  to  accompany  them 
to  Tamatave,  where  they  landed  in  August.  They  were  en- 
couraged by  the  reception  they  met  with  from  Fisatra,  at 
Iv6ndrona,  and  returned  to  Port  Louis  in  October  for  their 
wives  and  families,  with  whom  they  again  went  back  to  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  where  they  established  missions  at  Ma- 
nanareza  and  And6vor^nto. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1818  M.  le  Baron  de  Mackau,  capi- 
taine  de  frigate,  commanding  the  fl'Ate  du  Boi  "Le  Golo," 
accompanied  by  a  special  commission  under  M.  Sylvain  Eoux 
of  Bourbon,  visited  in  succession  Tamatave  and  Foule  Point,  and 
examined  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Tintingue  and  the  island  of 
Ste.  Marie.  They  solemnly  retook  possession  of  Ste.  Marie 
de  Madagascar  on  the  15th  October,  and  of  Tintingue  on  flie 
4th  November,  in  presence  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  natives 
assembled  in  kabiry.  Baron  Mackau  reported  that  Tintingue 
harbour  was  preferable  even  to  Simon's  Bay  at  the  Cape.  Both 
at  Tamatave  and  Tintingue  the  French  met  with  a  most  cordial 
reception.  Jean  E^n^,  a  mulatto  of  French  extraction,  chief 
of  Tamatave,  and  Tsifany,  chief  of  Tintingue,  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  captain  of  the  "Golo,"  one  his  nephew,  Bar6ra, 
and  the  other  his  son,  to  receive  education  in  France. 

Meantime,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Governor 
Farquhar  from  Mauritius,  the  acting-governor,  Major-General 
Hall,  not  only  undid  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  the  beneficent 
acts  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  but  refused  even  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Eadima,  who  thereupon  permitted  the  slave 
trade  to  recommence.  This  conduct  of  General  Hall  brought 
lasting  disgrace  on  the  British  name  in  Madagascar ;  but  the 
British  Government  at  home  severely  condemned  the  action  of 
the  governor,  who  was  ordered  home  in  December  1818,  being 
replaced  by  Colonel  Dalrymple. 

1819.  In  1 8 1 9  French  military  posts  were  established  at  Tintingue 
and  Ste.  Marie,  the  last-named  station  being  placed  under  the 
orders  of  M.  Carayon,  an  artillery  oflScer,  who  wrote  a  valuable 
account,  often  quoted — L tltahlissement  Frangais  d  Madagascar 
pendant  la  Redauration,  About  the  same  time  some  fresh  ex- 
plorers (Messieurs  Frappas,  enseigne  de  vaisseau,  Schneider, 
ing^nieur-g^ographe,  and  Albrand,  professor  of  the  college  in 
Bourbon),  officially  retook  possession  of  Ste.  Lucia  and  Fort 
Dauphin.  But  these  proceedings  were  purely  formal,  and 
any  titles   based    on    such  shadowy  foundations   must   now 
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be  considered  as  having  lapsed  for  want  of  de  facto  occupa-  1820. 
tion. 

Meantime  the  reports  on  the  various  sites  examined  by  the 
explorers  and  pioneers  sent  by  the  French  to  Madagascar  were 
closely  examined  by  a  commission  which  sat  in  Paris  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Forrestier ;  but  all  the  projects  were  re- 
jected with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  Ste.  Marie  de 
Madagascar^  and  orders  were  issued  by  the  minister  of  marine^  Permanent 
Baron  le  Portal,  to  form  a  permanent  establishment  there  under  ^^^  ^y 
M.  Sylvain  Boux,  who  was  given  the  title  of  commandant,  but  the  French 
subject  to  the  Government  of  E^union.  ^o^\ 

The  slave  trade  continued  to  be  carried  on  until  the  return 
of  Sir  Eobert  Farquhar  in  July  1820  ;  when,  after  due  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  immediate  and  pressing  duties  of  the 
colony  of  Mauritius,  his  excellency  matured  and  carried  into 
execution  his  plan  for  renewing  the  treaty  previously  made  Re-estab- 
with  the  king  of  the  H6vas,  and  so  treacherously  broken  by  Iv^^J  °^ 
Governor  HalL  In  the  month  of  February  1820  a  large  relations. 
kab^uy  (assembly)  was  held  at  Ants&hat8ir6a,  at  which  about 
20,000  persons  attended.  The  object  was  to  consult  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  commencing  a  war  on  M^nab^,  to  whose  S^kaliva 
chief  the  district  of  Imimo  had  been  long  tributary.  War 
was  resolved  upon,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  a  considerable 
force  was  sent  off  under  the  command  of  a  M.  Eobin.  At  first 
the  H6va  troops  met  with  some  success,  but  later  the  SikalJiva 
were  able  to  force  the  B[6va  troops  under  Eobin  to  retire  back 
to  Imerina,  Mr.  Brady,  the  English  drill  instructor,  and  his 
assistant  continued  their  unwearied  exertions  with  the  soldiers 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  a  more  successful  campaign. 

Sir  Eobert  Farquhar  decided  to  send  Mr.  Hastie  to  Imferina  Mr.  Hastie 
as  political  agents  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jones,  whose  object  was  J^^pj^^ 
to  be  strictly  religious,  and  these  two  sailed  for  Tamatave  in  Britiah 
September    1820,   and    reached   AntanJmarivo    on    the    4th  *^"^ 
October,  and  by  the  14th  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  King 
Ead&.ma  in  person.      Eadima  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
presents  which  had  been  brought  for  him  from  George  IV. 
In  due  time  the  British  agent  arrived  from  Mauritius  with  the 
articles  which,  in  the  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  had  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government 
should  be  furnished 

In  the  autumn  another  kabiry  was  held  in  AndohJJo,  at 
which  40,000  or  50,000  persons  were  present.     It  was  then 
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1820..         resolved  to  renew  hostilities  with  the  Sikaliva  of  M^nab^,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  commence  the  expedition  after  the 

1821.  ensuing  rains.  In  June  1821  a  thousand  disciplined  troops, 
Conqnests  with  slaves  and  attendants,  and  thousands  of  native  armed  men, 
ofRadima.  undisciplined,  Were  assembled,  amounting  in  all  to  70,000  or 

80,000,  with  which  formidable  body  Eadkma  set  out,  being 
guided  by  Eah61atra,  brother  to  Eamitriiha,  chief  of  the  SJJca- 
l^va  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  This  expedition  lasted 
until  the  end  of  October.  Fever  and  the  want  of  a  proper  food 
supply  proved  terribly  destructive  to  the  H6va  troops.  It 
was  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  25,000  or  30,000  per- 
ished in  this  campaign,  and  most  of  these  from  hunger.  At 
the  capital  of  Eamitr^ha,  a  place  called  Minanarivo,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Mozambique  channel,  Mr.  Hastie  found  one  of  the 
idols  belonging  to  that  chieftain.  The  enemy  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  vast  caverns  and  dense  forests ;  but  the  H6vas 
took  vast  numbers  of  slaves  and  cattle,  as  well  as  many 
free  people,  who  were  sold  into  slavery  when  they  returned  to 
AntanJinarivo.  Two  pieces  of  ordnance  were  also  taken,  but 
as  it  was  impossible  to  convey  them  to  Im^rina  they  were  buried 
near  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Mania,  and  afterwards 
brought  up  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Eamanfetaka. 

The  French  commenced  their  construction  of  dwellings 
and  factory  with  defences  at  Ste.  Marie  in  October  1821,  but 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  bad  season  did  not  fail  to  have 
its  wonted  efiFect,  and  great  sickness  was  experienced. 

In  December  a  general  kab^ry  was  summoned  by  EadJuna 
to  determine  what  honours  and  rewards  should  be  conferred 
on  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  late 
campaign.  About  30,000  persons  are  reported  to  have  been 
present,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  some  13,000  men 
had  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  army. 

1822.  The  casualties  from  fever  increased  among  the  military 
ne^B^f*^*  labourers  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  at  Ste.  Marie,  and  the 
ste.  Marie,  gabare  "  La  Normande  "  was  made  use  of  as  a  floating  hospital. 

Nevertheless  by  the  end  of  January  1822  only  one  enseigne  de 
vaisseau  and  a  very  small  number  of  sailors  and  workmen 
were  fit  for  duty.  M.  Sylvain  Roux  himself  was  seriously 
ill,  and  subsequently  died. 

On  the  20  th  March,  says  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  twelve  chiefs 
of  the  east  coast,  between  AntongQ  Bay  and  Ffenoarivo  (Foule 
Point),  "  spontaneously  "  recognised  the  dominion  of  France ; 
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upon  which  fact  becoming  known  to  Eadama  he  published  on  1822. 
the  13th  April  a  proclamation  by  which  he  declared  that  all  rebBiUon 
cession  of  territory  which  was  not  ratified  by  him  was  null  and  of  Bitsi- 
void.     According  to  Ellis's  History,  "it  had  been  frequently  Siiefraup- 
reported  to  Eafkral^hy  (the  H6va  governor  of  Foule  Point)  that  p«8»«d. 
IsJisy,  the  former  local  chieftain  of  Foule  Point,  who  had  long 
been  expelled  from  the  district  by  his  compatriots  in  consequence 
of  his  deceitful  and  tyrannical  conduct,  was,  at  the  instigation 
of  M.  Eoux,  the  French  agent  at  Ste.  Marie,  busily  employed 
amongst  the  chieftains  residing  north  of  the  Maning6roey  river, 
in  endeavouring  to  unite  them  in  rebellion  against  Bad&ma, 
and  inducing  them  treacherously  to  attack  the  establishment 
at  Foule  Point     To  prevent  this  an  embassy  of  ten  persons 
was  despatched  to  the  chieftains  alluded  to,  to  ascertain  their 
feelings  towards  the  king,  and  to  require  all  who  were  in- 
clined to  acknowledge  Eadama  to  visit  the  establishment  and 
take  the  oath  of  fealty." 

On  the  13th  June  Eadima  ordered  2000  labourers  and 
a  guard  of  100  soldiers  to  proceed  to  Foule  Point  under  EafJi- 
ral^y ;  and  Kadima  himself  took  the  field  again  with  13,000 
disciplined  troops,  with  7000  bearers,  against  Bamitr^ha  the 
Sikaliva  chief  of  M^nab^.    The  fortified  village  of  Amb6hid6ngy, 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  M^nab^  and  B^tsU^o,  was  fiercely 
defended,  the  inhabitants  hurling  down  stones  on  their  assailants; 
but  the  village  was  finally  captured.     Ramitriiha  now  proposed  Marriage  of 
that  the  H6va  king  should  enter  into  an  alliance  of  marriage  ^^th  S4ka- 
with  his  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  acknow-  i^vaprin- 
ledge  the  sovereignty  of  Eadi.ma.     The  war  thus  terminated, 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  without  delay,  and  a  village  was 
erected  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  the  event     RadJima  set 
out  with  his  consort  Easalimo,  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and 
re-entered  Ids  capital  in  January  1823. 

Meantime  during  Bad^ma's  absence  the  European  mission- 
aries at  the  capital  were  protected  by  the  king's  mother,  in 
whose  person  the  supreme  authority  was  vested.  Mr.  Hastie 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  party  which  proceeded  to 
Foule  Point  under  Rafkralithy.  On  arrival  at  Foule  Poiot  on 
the  6th  July  a  kab^ry  was  assembled,  at  which  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefs  assisted,  and  Mr.  Hastie  proceeded  to  Tamatave  for 
a  supply  of  rice  and  cattle.  Jean  E^nd  here  expressed  great 
pleasure  at  the  timely  arrival  of  Eafiral^hy  at  Foule  Point, 
stating  that  had  the  party  been  delayed  only  a  few  weeks 
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all  the  low  country  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  warfare,  a 
coalition  having  been  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French, 
in  the  north  to  attack  the  district  governed  by  him.  On  the 
return  of  the  embassy  to  the  disaffected  chiefs  IsJtsy  declared 
he  was  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
EadJtma's  supremacy,  and  with  the  other  chiefs  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  allegiance  in  due  form, 

H.M.S.  "Leven,"  Captain  Owen,  arrived  at  Ste.  Marie, 
2 1st  December,  on  surveying  duty. 

In  the  middle  of  June  1823  Sir  Eobert  Farquhar  touched 
at  Tamatave,  on  his  way  to  England,  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
Ead^ma,  who  was  equally  anxious  to  nieet  hun ;  but  Bad^a 
was  detained  by  the  annual  festival,  and  although  he  hastened 
down  to  the  coast  failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  meet  Sir  Eobert 
At  this  time  Captain  Moorsom  of  H.M.S.  "Ariadne" 
arrived  at  Foule  Point,  and  Eadkma  proceeded  thither  to  meet 
him.^  RadJima  dined  on  board  the  "Ariadne";  and  when 
that  ship  left  Foule  Point,  Eaditma  took  advantage  of  the  kind 
offer  of  Captain  Moorsom  to  convey  him  round  the  Bay  of 
AntongiL  He  took  with  him  about  200  soldiers,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  proceeded  by  land.  In  July  1823, 
according  to  M.  Blanchard,  the  H6va  troops  arrived  at  Point 
Larr^e,  burnt  Tintingue  and  Fondarkza,  and  desolated  the 
surrounding  country  by  a  general  pillage  (B-evue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  vol.  c.  p.  607). 

At  this  time  M.  Blev^c,  commandant  particulier  des 
^tablissements  Fran^ais  de  Madagascar,  forwarded  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  illegal  assumption  of  the  title  of  King  of 
Madagascar  by  the  king  of  the  H6vas.^  This  protestation  was 
brought  to  Foule  Point  in  a  French  vessel  from  Ste.  Marie, 
but  the  king  refused  to  see  the  French  mission  or  to  hold  any 
correspondence  with  its  members.  He  continued  his  military 
promenade  at  the  head  of  13,000  men  through  Mar6a,  and 
after  advancing  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
Antankirana,  returned  through  Antsihanaka,  where  he  reduced 
the  island  stronghold  An6si3itka  in  Lake  Alaitra. 

Meantime  Bataffe  had  left  Antan^arivo  to  attack  the 

^  Additional  power  was  obtained  for  English  men-of-war  to  seize  and  detain 
vessels  trading  for  slaves  in  Malagasy  harbonis. 

'  On  trouve  les  correspondances  des  autorites  de  Bourbon  et  de  Madagascar 
dans  le  Pr6cis  mr  les  itahlissements  Francis  forrrUa  d  Madagascar  imprimd 
par  Tordre  de  Tamiral  Daperr6,  ministre  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies  (Paris, 
1836). 
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S&kal^va  of  Ibdina ;  but  as  Bad^ma  had  given  the  S^al^va  1823. 
six  months'  grace  to  accept  his  terms,  and  Eatafife  encroached 
upon  the  limits  imposed,  Eadima  generously  ordered  the  booty 
to  be  returned  and  disgraced  Rataffe,  who,  however,  was  sub- 
sequently installed  as  governor  of  Minanj^  on  the  south- 
east coast 

On  the   2d   January   1824  Radima  returned  from  his  1824. 
expedition  to  the  north,  and  re-entered  his  capital  lord  of  the 
northern  moiety  of  the  island  from  Tamatave  to  Y6himkrina. 

In  March  the  king  ordered  the  three  schools  established  by  Govem- 
the  missionaries  to  be  joined  in  one  at  the  capital  with  branch  j^^ooU 
schools  in  the  provinces.     At  this  time  there  were  268  children  established 
in  this  school  at  Antankiarivo,  forty  of  whom  were  acquiring  inariva" 
the  English  language. 

In  the  spring  Eadima,  still  bent  on  reducing  every  chief  The 
in  the  island  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  determined  upon  under-  sLaiAva 
taking  another  expedition  into  Ib6ina,  and  left  the  capital  with  subjugated 
Mr.  Hastie  on  the   28  th  May.      Passing  Fihasinana  on  the  dlma. 
12  th  June,  the   army  was  encamped  at  Analav6ny,   where 
EadJima  had  directed  that  the  people  of  Ib6ina  should  meet 
him  with  the  flag  which  Andrlants61o  had  received  from  Com- 
modore Nourse.      Andriants61o  left. the  flag  at   Doi.na,  the 
capital  of  Ibiina,  retiring  himself  with  his  followers  to  Mojangi, 
where  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hastie,  who  preceded  the  troops 
in  the  hopes  of  inducing  the  S&kal&va  chiefs  to  ofler  no  resist- 
ance.    An  old  Arab  chief,  however,  Hussein  Barroched,  who  command- 
had  been  left  in  command  of  the  post  at  Mojangi,  refused  to  JJ^^^jri 
submit,  and  was  killed  by  the  H6va  soldiery.     After  many  Hussein' 
negotiations  Andrlantsilo  was  induced  to  submit  to  RadJima  on  ^"■°^^'®^^- 
the   19th  July.     The  "Ariadne"  arrived  at  Mojang^  whilst 
Eadima  was  encamped  there,  and  another  English  man-of- 
war,  bearing  the  flag  of  Commodore  Nourse,  who  had  arranged 
to  meet  Badkna. 

Meantime,  on  the  11th  May,  H.M.S.  "  Barracouta,"  Captain 
Vidal,  had  arrived  for  purposes  of  survey  at  N6sy-B^  (Sandy 
Island),  at  the  south  of  St  Augustine's  Bay,  where  she  was 
shortly  after  joined  by  the  "  Albatross,"  under  Lieutenant  Mudge. 
Prom  hence  they  surveyed  the  coast  past  Tullear  Bay  until  the  Survey  of 
2 2d,  when  two  midshipmen,  Messrs.  Bowie  and  Parsons,  were  ^ap^ 
murdered  by  the  natives  and  buried  on  a  small  islet  called  Owen. 
Grave  Island,  oflf  a  bay  now  named  Murderers'  Bay.     Subse- 
quently  Captain   Vidal   proceeded    in    the  "Barracouta"    to 
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M6roiid&va^  Boyanna  Bay^  and  Barren  Islands,  to  B&mba- 
t6ka,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  July,  where  he  met  the 
commodore  in  the  "  Owen-Glendower  "  frigate.  The  "  Barra- 
couta"  proceeded  with  the  survey  between  Boyanna  Bay, 
Maj^mbo,  Narlnda,  the  islands  of  Sancasse  and  Sonhee,  the 
Eaditma  Islands,  and  Pksindkva,  N6sy-B6,  and  the  Minnow 
Islets,  returning  to  Mombksa  to  meet  the  "Leven"  under 
Captain  Owen. 

On  the  18th  July  Captain  Owen  in  H.M.S.  "Leven" 
arrived  oflf  Tamatave,  where  he  surveyed  the  harbour  and 
neighbouring  coast  At  this  time,  writes  Mr.  Boteler,  the  small 
district  of  Tamatave  was  in  the  possession  of  a  French  and 
•Malagasy  mulatto  named  Jean  E&^,  who  by  cunning  and  enter- 
prise contrived  to  invest  himself  with  the  government  He  was 
at  this  period  absent  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an  insurrection, 
having  left  a  nephew  to  act  for  him.  Tamatave  had  not  then 
more  than  eighty  habitable  dwellings,  all  of  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  strong  palisades,  enclosing  several  small  stores  for 
their  articles  of  trade.  Each  of  these  houses  contained  about 
twenty- five  persons,  making  a  total  of  2000  inhabitants. 
M.  Dayot  was  the  French  Agent. 

The  "Leven"  proceeded  to  Foule  Point  surveying,  and 
anchored  on  the  28th  July  at  Port  Louis,  the  new  French 
settlement  of  Ste.  Marie,  now  under  M.  Blev^c,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Koux,  the  late  superintendent,  who  had  died  of 
fever. 

MM.  Albrand  and  Carayon,  who  had  retired  from  France 
in  disgust  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Bonapartists,  were  resolved 
to  stay  as  colonists  in  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar.  The  former 
appears  to  have  possessed  extraordinary  powers.  He  was  said 
to  be  master  of  seventeen  languages,  and  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  music 

From  Ste.  Marie  the  "  Leven "  continued  the  survey  from 
Port  Tintingue  to  Port  Choiseul  at  the  head  of  Antongil  Bay, 
and  Captain  Owen  went  up  the  river  MJiroants^tra  with  a 
botanist,  M.  Hilsenberg,  who  discovered  many  new  and  inter- 
esting plants.  On  the  ISth  August  Lieutenant  Dumford,  the 
hydrographer  of  the  "  Leven,"  died  from  fever,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory  enclosing  Antongil  Bay  was  named  in  his 
memory.  The  survey  was  continued  to  Diego  Suarez,  which 
bay  was  thoroughly  examined,  the  north  shore  by  Lieutenant 
Nash   and  the   south  bay  by  Mr.  Robinson.      The  "Leven" 
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successively  visited  Cape  Amber,  Port  Loquez,  Moody  Fee-  1824. 
low,  and  Isle  Madame  (Port  Louis  Ste.  Marie).  Port  Leven 
was  also  explored,  the  islands  between  Andr&va  and  Lonky 
Bays  called  the  Leven  Islands,  and  Cape  Barracouta.  Captain 
Owen  named  the  islands  between  the  south  point  of  Baddov  to 
Amboti  Vahebey  Cole  Islands,  finally  rejoining  his  consort,  the 
"  Barracouta,"  at  MomlAsa  in  November. 

Sickness  was  prevalent  in  the  camp  of  Bad^a,  and 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  report  one  morning  was — 
4202  unfit  for  service,  and  1652  unable  to  help  themselves. 
These  reports,  however,  were  so  familiar  to  Eadiima  that  he 
heard  them  without  concern,  merely  ordering  that  a  party  of 
300  effective  men  should  conduct  the  miserable  creatures 
through  the  wilderness  to  where  they  could  receive  supplies  from 
Imirina.  On  the  15th  August  Bad^a  broke  up  his  camp 
and  left  a  garrison  of  1100  men  at  Mojang^,  placing  the  chief 
Eamanfetaka  in  command,  to  take  charge  of  that  part  of  Ib6ina  Diviwon  of 
between  the  river  Kam6ry  in  the  south  to  the  river  Majkmbo  ^nder  the 
to  the  north,  all  east  of  the  B^tsibikl  BamJirosikina  was  left  ^^va  rule. 
in  command  of  the  district  west  of  the  B^tsib^ka ;  Bameno  to 
govern  all  lying  between  the  Maj^mbo  and  S6amalitza  eastward 
to  the  river  Sofia;  Eazativo,  all  north  of  S6amaliza  to  Cape 
Amber,  Diego  Suarez,  and  V6himkrina. 

Eadima  next  visited  with  a  portion  of  his  army  the  country 
of  the  Manindy,  between  the  river  Man\a  and  the  Ik6pa, 
where  Mr.  Hastie  was  struck  by  the  superior  culture  of  the 
soiL  The  next  camp  of  Badima  was  formed  at  Amb6hitr6sy, 
whilst  Mr.  Hastie  proceeded  to  Mat6mba  on  the  coast  Whilst 
Bad^ma's  army  was  in  camp  at  Man^has^a,  on  the  13th 
October,  the  celebrated  female  chief  Tr6man6sinam^y,  a 
sorceress  who  had  committed  great  cruelties,  was  captured, 
and  with  her  followers  was  put  to  death.  This  expedition  of 
the  H6va  conqueror  returned  to  the  capital  of  Imferina  on  the 
2d  November,  the  usual  kabiry  on  its  conclusion  being  assem- 
bled on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  Ist  January  1825  Eam{inan61ona  left  the  capital  1825. 
with  2000  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Dauphin  and  all 
that  part  of  the  southern  country  in  the  name  of  Bad^a. 
He  was  successful  in  taking  Fort  Dauphin,  where,  on  14th 
March,  he  cut  down  the  French  flag,  but  at  the  expense  of  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  life.  The  victorious  troops  obtained  large 
quantities  of  spoil,  slaves  and  cattle,  besides  a  large  quantity 
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1825.         of  muskets.     The  French  officer  and  five  French  soldiers  who 
were  in  the  fort  were  not  made  prisoners,  but  forwarded  to 
Ste.  Marie. 
Radima's  On  the  18th  June  Sad&ma  permitted  the  entry  of  English 

atrnpl^ii.  ships  in  all  the  ports  of  Madagascar,  fixing  the  duty  on  im- 
ported goods  at  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise, 
levied  in  kind ;  at  the  same  time  English  were  authorised  to 
reside  in  the  island,  to  trade  and  cultivate  land. 

In  the  course  of  March  intelligence  reached  the  capital 
that  the  S^aUiva,  both  of  M^nab^  and  Ibiina,  had  revolted 
and  overpowered  the  detachments  left  in  the  H6va  posts. 
Andriants61o  had  refused  to  be  held  in  control  by  Baman^taka, 
governor  of  Mojangii,  and  had  fled  to  an  island  (N6sy-B^), 
where  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  against  attack. 
Accordingly  in  May  EalnimJika  left  the  capital  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  reinforce  the  governor  of  Mojang^  and  aid 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  He  was  partially  successful, 
and  returned  in  September,  bringing  with  him  an  account  of 
Andriants61o ;  but  on  renewing  his  expedition  he  died  of  fever. 
Ellis  (vol.  i.  p.  372)  mentions  that  a  man  who  aided  the 
queen  in  her  escape  to  her  friends  was  crucified  by  order  of 
the  king.  At  the  same  time  Bafoz^hana  was  sent  with  troops 
into  M^nab^  on  a  visit  to  Eamitriha,  the  Sikaliva  chief,  to 
induce  him  to  give  up  arms.  Several  months  were  occupied 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  during  which  time  a  great 
number  of  muskets  were  delivered  up  by  the  different  chiefs, 
with  which  Eafozfehana  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Revolt  in  In  June  the  districts  of  Mar6a  and  Bfetsimisiraka  revolted 

JJ^^'^P"  in  consequence  of  a  demand  made  for  their  firearms  to  be 
surrendered  to  Badima.  Mr.  Hastie,  being  at  Foule  Point, 
took  a  few  soldiers  with  him,^  and  crossing  in  a  vessel  to 
Mar6a  suppressed  the  revolt  Eafiiralihy,  having  also  taken 
some  soldiers  into  the  north,  was  equally  successful  in  restoring 
order  and  tranquillity  there ;  and  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andrian^dina  had  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  round  Antongil  Bay,  although  he  was  unable  to  make 

*  "L* Agent  Hastie,  port^  k  la  Pointe  k  Larree  par  une  corvette  Britannique,  y 
d^barqua  k  la  tete  d'une  troupe  d'Hdvas,  et  une  heure  apr^s,  notre  plus  fiddle 
alli^,  Tsifanin,  chef  de  Tintingne,  avait  re9U  le  prix  de  son  d^vouement  k  la 
France  ;  il  fut  massacr^.  Cette  expedition,  command^  par  un  Anglais,  trayersa 
lo  pays,  ^gorgeant  les  hommes  et  r^duisant  les  femmes  en  esclavage,  et  eut  bientdt 
replace  toute  la  cdte  sous  I'autorite  de  Radkma,  moins  par  sa  force  r^elle  que  par 
Tinfluence  morale  de  la  cooperation  d'lin  gouvernement  Europeen  "  {Ackerman), 
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prisoner  Isisy,  the  ally  of  the  French.     In  September  some  of  1826. 
the  Malagasy  youths  who  had  been  sent  to  England  for  educa- 
tion returned  in    H.M.S.  "Wizard,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Haskell,  to  Tamatave,  and  proceeded  to  Antan^arivo. 

Early  in  1826  Jean  E^,n6,  the  chief  of  Tamatave,  died.         1826. 

The  SJikalkva  not  having  acceded  to  the  requisitions  of  Various 
Eadkma,  Bafoz^hana  was  sent  out  again  in  May  to  search  for  ^e^oxu 
Eamitriiha,  who  at  length  sent  a  message  stating  that  he  ^^^der   ^ 
wished  to  be  at  peace  with  Kadima,  as  he  had  given  him  his  genenJB.* 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  that  he  would  send  in  his  arms  in 
a  few  months,  but  would  not.  deliver  them  up  to  a  general  in 
command  of  a  hostile  force,  but  to  imarmed  persons  sent  for 
them.     Consequently  Easalimo  was  sent,  accompanied  by  M. 
Eobin,  and  an  escort  of  1000  men  under  Andriamihija;  but 
the  Skkal^va  chief  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  and 
attempting  to  make  a  treacherous  attack  a  skirmish  ensued  in 
which  his  nephew  was  killed. 

In  the  month  of  June  one  of  the  most  numerously  attended 
of  all  the  kab^ries  ever  seen  at  the  capital  was  held.  Chiefs 
were  present  from  M^nab^,  Ibiina,  V6himkrina,  Bfetsimiskraka, 
and  Bet^nim^na,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Im^riaa  and  B^tsil^o.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  the 
king  set  out  for  the  east  C06U3t  with  1500  of  his  troops,  leaving 
Rafozfehana,  in  charge  at  Antananarivo.  In  July  General 
Brady  left  the  capital  with  an  army  of  about  9000  troops 
and  5000  bearers,  against  Sab^d6ka,  chief  of  the  Yang^indr&no. 

On  the  8th  October  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  agent,  and  the 
trusted  confidant  of  Eadkma,  died  at  the  capital,  where  he  was 
buried  with  every  mark  of  respect  in  presence  of  the  king  and 
his  court. 

More  than  nine  months  were  employed  in  the  subjugation  1827. 
of  Vangiiindriino,  the  population  being  numerous  and  the  oppo- 
sition formidable.  At  length  in  March  1827  Eab^d6ka  was 
at  last  made  prisoner  with  upwards  of  twenty  of  his  principal 
chiefe,  and  on  refusing  to  submit  was  finally  put  to  death. 
Two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  this  war;  and  many  who  were  taken 
prisoners  were  sold  for  slaves  at  the  capital. 

The  king  prolonged  his  visit  at  Tamatave  until  November 
1827,  when  he  returned  to  the  capital  in  a  state  of  health  so 
much  impaired  as  to  occasion  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 
He  had  remained  at  Tamatave  partly  on  account  of  business 
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and  partly  for  the  indulgence  of  his  habits  of  enjoyment,  which 
were  far  from  being  diminished  in  proportion  as  his  bodily 
strength  declined. 

About  this  time  EaUihifitsy  was  sent  with  a  number  of 
troops  to  check  symptoms  of  rebellion  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Bet^nim^na  and  Ant^va  provinces.  At  the  same  time 
CorroUer  was  deputed  to  suppress  brigandage  in  the  forests 
about  Bef6rona,  and  another  officer  was  despatched  to  Antsi- 
hanaka  to  quell  some  petty  disturbances.  On  the  return  of 
Balkhif6tsy,  that  chief  and  another,  Bafkral^hind^ra,  acting  with 
him,  were  charged  with  defrauding  the  king  of  a  quantity  of 
the  spoil  captured  from  the  enemy.  They  were  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  publicly  shot  in  presence  of  the  troops. 

The  health  of  Bad^ma  had  been  declining  for  the  past 
year,  and  as  the  spring  of  1828  advanced  he  evidently  be- 
came more  feeble,  and  the  progress  of  disease  was  more  obvious. 
During  the  months  of  May  and  June  many  fears  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  fatal  termination  of  his  disorder ;  and  finally 
Ead^a  breathed  his  last  on  the  afternoon  of  27th  July  1828. 
On  the  29th  a  public  kabiry  was  held  for  administering  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  whomsoever  the  king  might  be  pleased  to 
appoint  as  his  successor  in  the  government  At  this  critical 
juncture  Mr.  Bobert  Lyall,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hastie  as 
British  agent,  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  1st  August,  after 
the  king's  death  had  actually  taken  place,  although  the  fact 
was  studiously  concealed  from  the  people.  Eadkma  was 
only  thirty- six  years  of  age  when  he  died;  and  Eakitob^, 
the  eldest  son  of  Bad^a's  eldest  sister,  was  the  recognised 
heir-apparent  up  to  the  time  of  Eadima's  death.  "Had 
Eadkma  lived  long  enough  to  have  a  son  grown  up  to 
maturity,  his  ambition  would,  in  all  probability,  have  appointed 
him  successor  to  the  crown  in  preference  to  a  sister's  child, 
whatever  other  claims  the  latter  might  by  the  usual  custom 
(i.e.  descent  by  the  female  branch)  be  supposed  to  sustain. 
The  only  son  Badiima  had  died  while  an  infant,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  unfair  means  having  been  employed  for 
his  destruction  by  interested  parties  and  near  relations  "  {Free- 
man), 

With  the  decease  of  EadJima  a  new  phase  of  Malagasy  history 
was  initiated.  As  before  stated,  the  death  of  Rad^a  was  con- 
cealed from  the  public  for  a  few  days.  Two  favourite  officers 
had  been  in  constant  attendance  on  him,  and  these,  it  is  believed, 
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were  adopting  secret  measures  to  secure  the  succession  of  £ak6-  1828. 
toW,  the  legitimate  claimant  They  were  probably  aware  that 
they  would  have  to  encounter  considerable  difficulty,  from  the 
state  of  parties,  in  effecting  the  object,  and  therefore,  acting  with 
extreme  caution  and  policy,  hesitated  to  adopt  the  prompt 
measures  the  case  demanded.  One  of  these  had  a  few  months 
previously  accused  to  the  king  some  of  Bad^a's  nearest 
relations  of  some  offences  that  incurred  his  severe  displeasure, 
and  he  was  now  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  lest  on  the  death 
of  his  sovereign  these  parties  should  find  means  of  resentment 
It  was  during  this  delay  that  the  measures  were  formed  to 
secure  the  accession  of  BanavJdona.  A  young  man  who  had 
been  promoted  a  short  time  before  by  Bad^ma  to  the  rank  of 
the  sixth  honour,  as  a  reward  for  his  courage  in  being  willing 
to  fight  a  duel  at  the  kiag's  desire,  was  in  attendance  on  the 
two  officers  already  mentioned,  and  hence  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  Ead^ma's  decease. 
He  seized  the  moment  to  carry  the  information  to  BanavMona, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  wives  of  Ead^a. 

The  father  of  EanavJdona  had  saved  the  life  of  Andrian- 
imp6inim^rina,  the  father  of  Bad&ma,  when  his  uncle  Andiian- 
j4fy,  had  formed  the  design  of  destroying  him,  by  pushing  him 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  Amb6him{uiga.  When  Ead^ma's 
father  came  to  the  crown  he  took  Banav&lona  as  an  adopted 
daughter,  and  betrothed  her  to  his  son  Bad^ma,  arranging  also 
before  he  died  that  Bad^a  should  succeed  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  the  issue  he  might 
have  by  BanavJdona,  in  preference  to  that  by  any  other  wife. 
Badkma  had  no  family  by  her,  and  certainly  entertained  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  she  was  to  succeed  him.  The  party, 
however,  which  formed  itself  in  her  favour  at  his  death  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Andrianimp6inimferina  that,  on  the 
decease  of  Badiima,  Banav^ona  should  inherit  the  kingdom ; 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  unwarranted  assertion  the  measure 
was  carried. 

Bad^ma  had  always  treated  Banavklona  as  lus  espoused 
wife,  in  virtue  of  his  father's  arrangement,  and  she  was  recog- 
nised as  holding  the  high  rank  of  one  of  the  Ebarninnifblovitvy, 
the  twelve  wives  of  the  sovereign ;  but  she  was  not  the  wife 
of  his  choice,  nor  the  mother  of  his  children.  Some  of  her 
relations  had  been  destroyed  on  the  accession  of  Bad^ma,  and 
this  may  have  occasioned  no   small  portion   of  that  deadly 
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1828.         resentment  which  on  her  accession  proved  so  fatal  to  various 
members  of  KadJima's  family.^ 

Immediately  Banavklona  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the 
king,  she  sent  for  two  military  oflBcers  of  the  rank  of  colonels, 
who  came  originally  from  her  own  native  village,  acquainted 
them  with  the  death  of  Eadkma,  and  promised  if  they  would 
devote  themselves  to  her  interest,  so  that  she  could  obtain  the 
throne,  to  advance  them  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  to 
reward  them  with  wealth,  and  to  secure  them  the  privilege  of 
tsy  wMy  mandta,  i.e,  exemption  from  capital  punishment  for 
any  offence  they  might  hereafter  commit.  Heartily  entering 
into  this  arrangement,  they  took  Eanavklona  and  one  of  her 
attached  female  friends,  another  of  the  twelve  wives  of  the 
sovereign,  and  concealed  them  in  a  private  residence.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  judges  and  the  keepers  of  the  idols,  and 
having  succeeded  in  attaching  them  to  their  interest,  collected 
without  delay  the  soldiers  under  their  command.  All  this  was 
effected  so  promptly  and  so  secretly  that  even  Safoz^hana,  the 
principal  ofl&cer  of  the  army  and  resident  at  the  capital,  was 
not  aware  of  the  movements  till  it  W6U3  too  late  to  arrest  them. 
Being  called  in  to  assist  in  making  arrangements  to  proclaim 
the  queen,  he  solicited  a  day's  delay,  that  he  might  collect  the 
division  of  troops  under  his  more  immediate  direction.  This 
was  prevented ;  he  was  summoned  within  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  and  was  forced  at  once  to  declare  on  whose  side  he  was, 
nor  was  he  permitted  to  leave  the  place  until  the  whole 
business  was  concluded.  His  aim  was,  unquestionably,  to 
secure  the  crown  for  Eakitob^,  the  legitimate  successor ;  but 
on  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  his  object,  he  saved  himself 
by  becoming  a  zealous  and  eloquent  partisan  of  the  queen. 

EanavJJona's  party  was  now  in  possession  of  the  courtyard 
and  precincts  of  the  palace.  Several  of  the  principal  ofl&cers, 
judges,  and  idol -keepers  were  there,  with  two  important 
divisions  of  the  army  (Av^radritno  and  V6romahfery)  on  their 
side.     To  all  these  it  was  then  announced  that  the  idols  had 

^  The  law  systems  of  the  East,  although  full  and  ample  on  the  succession  to 
private  properly,  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  Ko  uniform  rule  appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  of  binding  force  ; 
and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  no  more  fertile  cause  of  bloody  civil  wars,  of 
domestic  strife,  and  of  ruthless  butchery,  has  existed  than  the  question  as  to 
which  member  of  a  ruling  family  had  the  preferable  claim  to  the  crown  (See 
EdiTiburgh  Iteview,  No.  324,  October  1883,  art  1,  ''Dissertations  on  Early  Law 
and  Custom  "). 
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named  Banavklona  as  successor  to  Eadiima,  and  their  consent  1828. 
was  demanded.  Four  officers  of  the  TsindrknolJihy  (bodyguard) 
replied  that  they  could  not,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences, conceal  the  fact  that  the  late  king  had  named  £ak6tob4 
and  Bak^taka  (Ead^a's  own  daughter)  as  the  party  to  succeed 
him.  They  had  scarcely  given  this  proof  of  fidelity  to  their 
late  sovereign  than  twenty  or  thirty  spears  were  plunged  into 
them  by  the  bystanders,  and  they  perished  on  the  spot  This 
decided  the  whole  question.  Whatever  might  be  the  wishes 
or  designs  of  the  others,  they  now  regarded  their  cause  as  lost, 
and  were  silent.  The  cannon  were  fired  and  BanavMona  was 
proclaimed  Queen  of  Madagascar  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  Aooesuon 
August  1828.  By  break  of  day  the  shouts  of  an  immense  i*on^*^^ 
body  of  people  were  heard  even  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  courtyard,  indicating  that  some  important  measure  had  been 
adopted;  and  it  was  immediately  afterwards  rumoured  that 
Queen  Banav^lona  had  been  placed  on  the  throne. 

The  first  official  intimation  of  the  demise  of  Badiona,  con- 
veyed to  the  Europeans  at  the  capital,  was  involved  in  the 
message  sent  to  them  by  the  new  sovereign ;  and  a  general 
kab^ry  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  3d  August  On  this 
date  the  official  proclamation  was  made  that  the  king  had 
"  retired  " — ^"  had  gone  to  hjs  fathers,"  and  that  the  successor 
appointed  by  his  fathers  was  Banavjdona,  previously  known  as 
the  senior  wife  of  BadJima.  An  enormous  concourse  of  B[6vas 
lasted  from  the  great  kabkry  on  the  3d  until  the  13th,  the 
day  after  the  funeral 

Bak6tob^,  the  heir-presumptive,  was  apprehended  and  con- 
veyed to  a  village  not  far  from  the  capital,  from  whence,  after 
being  detained  a  few  days,  he  was  removed  to  another  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  he  wag  speared  to  death.  Bataflfe 
or  Batify,  the  father  of  Bak6tob4,  who  had  visited  England  in 
1821,  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Tamatave,  where  he  resided 
with  his  wife  Bab6dosah6ndro,  the  sister  of  Badiima.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  capital,  was  declared  guilty  of  leaving  his 
post,  and  speared  to  death  at  Amb^tom^nga  on  the  6  th  October, 
whilst  his  wife  was  starved  to  death  at  Amb6hibohJizo.  Her 
mother  Bamb61am^o^ndro,  mother  of  Badkma,  shared  an 
equally  cruel  fate,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  grave  at 
Antinjondr6a,  in  the  district  of  M^rovktana.  Her  brother 
Andrianiliina,  who  lived  ia  Im^mo,  was  put  to  death  at  the 
same  time ;  and  her  only  surviving  son,  Batiifika,  own  brother 
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1828.  to  Bad^ma,  who  was  living  at  Mii,nanjkr7,  on  the  east  coast, 
was  also  destroyed  by  starvation.  Eaf^ral^hy,  the  chief  of 
Foule  Point,  was  also  put  to  death  on  a  frivolous  pretext. 
EamJuian61ona,  governor  of  Fort  Dauphin,  a  cousin  of  Eadkma, 
was  slain  by  Baman^ina,  his  second  in  command.  Baman^taka 
fled  to  Mohilla,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  whilst  Andriant861o 
also  fled  to  one  of  the  small  islands  off  the  north-west  coast. 
Thus  all  the  relations  of  Bad^ma  and  possible  claimants  to  the 
throne  were  got  rid  of,  except  Bak^taka,  the  sister  of  Bak6tob<S, 
who  survived  with  Basalimo. 

The  reign  of  Badkma  constituted  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Madagascar.  The  alliance  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  general  system  of  education  on  European  lines,  together  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  its  civilising  influences 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  combined  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  stable  and  well-constituted  state.  Then  again,  the 
subjugation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  large  native  army  disciplined  on  European  model,  the 
reduction  of  the  language  to  grammatical  order  and  written 
form,  the  introduction  of  the  printing-press  and  the  diflusion 
of  numerous  branches  of  art  by  the  mechanics  and  artificers  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  jvere  events  which  gave  a 
marked  character  to  the  period,  during  which  the  B[6va  kingdom 
was  established  under  Eadkma  I. 
Change  in  With  the  death  of  Badkma  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 

saraent^on   ^^^^g®^  ^^^  ^^7  ^^  ^^  Capital  but  throughout  the  country, 
the  death     The  idol-keepers  and  diviners  had  lost  their  prestige  during  the 
ofRadima.  enlightened  reign  of  Badkma;  it  was  to  these  same  omUasy 
and  adherents  of  the  national  idols  that  Banav^lona  owed  her 
throne.     A  conservative  reaction  against  the  rapid  introduction 
of  civilisation  took  place,  and  a  bitter  hatred  and  persecution 
of  Christianity  resulted.     BanavJilona  on  ascending  the  throne 
sent  a  message  to  the  Europeans  assuring  them  of  her  intention 
to  govern  the  kingdom  upon  the  principles  adopted  by  Badkma, 
assuring  them  of  her  protection,  and  solemnly  repeated  this  on 
receiving  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  minis-  The  principal  man  in  all  the  events  that  conducted  Bana- 

advi^  of  vilona  to  the  throne  was  the  young  officer  previously  mentioned, 
the  queen,    named  AndriamihJija.    He  was  immediately  chosen  as  her  con- 
fidential adviser  and  prime  minister.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  had  commanded  the  escort  of  1000  soldiers  with  Queen 
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Basalimo  in  1826.  This  officer  was  also  looked  upon  as  the  1828. 
husband  of  the  queen,  and  was  raised  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Brady,  who  had  held 
that  rank  during  the  latter  years  of  Ead^ma.  The  elevation 
of  AndriamiMja  to  such  high  offices  and  dignity  created 
jealousy  among  those  over  whose  heads  he  had  passed ;  and, 
besides,  he  was  regarded  with  enmity  by  the  keepers  of  the 
idols,  because  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  instruction  and 
civilisation  and  an  enemy  to  their  juggling,  deceit,  and  super- 
stition. In  consequence  a  cabal  was  soon  formed  against  the 
favourite  of  the  queen,  and  at  the  head  of  this  party  were  three 
brothers,  Eainihkro,  Bainimah^ro,  and  another,  Eainiseh^no,  who 
with  the  assistance  of  the  diviners  and  idols  soon  worked  upon 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  queen,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
Andriamiyija  dismissed  from  the  court  and  attendance  on  the 
queen.  He  with  all  the  officers  in  attendance  on  the  queen  had 
been  put  through  the  ordeal  of  the  tanff^na,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  custom  of  purifying  those  about  the  sovereign  from 
all  possibility  of  witchcraft ;  and  now  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
his  real  crime  being  that  he  was  attached  to  a  young  H6va 
lady  of  the  royal  blood.  He  refased  to  undergo  the  ordeal  a 
second  time,  and  the  queen  was  prevsdled  upon  to  order  his 
execution,  which  was  carried  out  in  his  own  residence, — 
Andriamih&ja  with  cool  self-possession  directing  his  executioner 
with  his  own  fingers  to  the  exact  spot  where  to  plunge  the 
knife  in  his  throat.  He  was  buried  at  Nam^hana,  and  his 
memory  long  after  haunted  the  miserable  queen  in  visions  at 
night 

Andriamih^ja  was  succeeded  in  office  and  in  the  queen's 
r^ards  by  the  brothers  Bainih^o  and  Bainimah^ro,  who  long 
retained  the  exercise  of  the  principal  authority  and  influence 
in  her  government.  The  first  was  made  commander-in-chief, 
the  second  chief  officer  of  the  palace,  and  the  third  brother 
one  of  the  principal  judges;  but  the  last  shortly  after  died. 
Andrlamih&ja  had  defended  the  retention  of  Europeans  in 
the  island  as  identified  with  the  progress  of  education  and 
civilisation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  Government  resolved 
upon  the  dismissal  of  all  Europeans  from  the  country,  including 
the  missionaries. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Lyall,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Hastie,  had  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  1st 
August     He  had  been  received  with  the  customary  salute  on 
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arrival,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  presenting  his  credentials, 
or  holding  ofl&cial  intercourse  with  the  Government,  as  the 
death  of  Rad^ma  suspended  all  public  business  that  was  not 
connected  with  the  royal  funeral,  on  the  11th  and  12th 
August,  and  the  national  mourning.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Lyall  and  his  family  remained  at  Antaninarivo 
until  the  29th  November,  when  a  message  was  brought  from 
the  queen  that  she  did  not  feel  herself  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
EadJtma  I.,  and  that  she  would  not  recognise  Mr.  Lyall  as  the 
British  agent  Her  majesty  further  intimated  that  she  would 
not  receive  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  treaty,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  would  not  revive  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  LyaU  continued  at  the  capital  until  March,  on  the  29th 
of  which  month  he  was  alarmed  by  a  crowd  of  natives  headed 
by  some  idol-keepers  with  the  mpUahiry,  or  guardians  of 
RamJihavkly,  a  famous  idol,  holding  snakes  in  their  hands. 
This  mob  forced  Mr.  Lyall  and  his  sons  to  leave  the  house  and 
proceed  to  Amb6hipfeno,  a  village  about  six  miles  out  of  the 
capital  Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  the  missionaries,  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Lyall,  who  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
followed  to  Amb6hip^no  in  a  few  days,  and  on  the  2 2d  April 
the  whole  party  proceeded  to  Tamatave  and  thence  to  Mauritius, 
where  Mr.  Lyall  shortly  after  died. 

Twelve  months  was  the  usual  time  observed  as  a  period  of 
mourning  for  a  sovereign  amongst  the  B[6vas,  but  for  special 
reasons  the  Government  was  induced  to  order  that  the  mourn- 
ing for  Radama  I.  should  cease  at  the  end  of  ten  months ;  it 
closed  accordingly  on  the  27th  May  1829,  when  the  people 
resumed  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  the  coronation  of  Banavklona,  which  took  place  with  great 
ceremony  and  barbaric  splendour  on  the  12th  Jime  in  presence 
of,  it  is  said,  some  60,000  spectators. 

It  was  rumoured  that  Baman^taka  was  mustering  an  army 
in  the  north  with  the  intention  of  invading  Imirina  in  person, 
and  dispossessing  the  queen  and  her  adherents,  and  there- 
fore immediately  after  the  coronation  15,000  troops  were 
mobilised  for  the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Imferina. 
Eamanfetaka  had,  however,  fled  to  Mohilla,  and  the  army  was 
withdrawn ;  but  in  August  reports  reached  the  capital  that  the 
French  were  sending  an  expedition  against  Madagascar,  which 
caused  general  excitement  and  uneasiness.  Meantime  an  army 
was  despatched  to  the  south  on  a  predatory  expedition,  and 
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returned  in  October,  having  slaughtered  1000  of  the  enemy,  1828. 
and  sustaining  a  loss  of  only  50  Hovas.  This  successful 
raiding  party  brought  back  about  20,000  head  of  cattle,  800 
prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  plunder.  Another  army, 
however,  despatched  into  Amb6ngo  at  the  same  time  suffered 
disaster  and  almost  entire  destruction  from  disease. 

The  demands   formulated    by   the    c(mml   priv^  of   tiie  1829. 
French  colony  of  E^union  to  their  home  Government  for  an  ^^^ona 
expedition  against  Madagascar  in  1828,  had  not  been  acceded  decided  on. 
to  in  their  entirety  by  the  minister ;  and,  as  usual,  the  question 
of  expense  arrested  the  vigorous  measures  proposed  by  the 
colonists.     Nevertheless  the  king,  Charles  X.,  decided,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  minister  of  marine,  28th  January   1829 
that  156  artillery  of  marine  and  90  light  infantry,  who  were 
proceeding   to   relieve  a   like  number  at  E^imion  and  Ste. 
Marie,  and  due  at  those  stations  on  the  1st  January  1830, 
should  be  despatched  immediately,  and  should  compose,  together 
with  the  troops  to  be  relieved  and  a  few  companies  of  black 
Tolofs,  the  expeditionary  force. 

The  corvette  "  La  Ni^vre  "  and  the  gabare  "  La  Chevrette  " 
were  ordered  to  transport  the  above  force  to  its  destination, 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  stores  and  ammunition.  At  the 
same  time  the  frigate  "La  Terpsichore"  was  detached  from 
the  Brazil  station,  and  with  the  transport "  L'Infatigable  "  would 
join  the  others  and  form  a  naval  division  under  Capitaine  de 
Vaisseau,  Gourbeyre,  who  commanded  the  "  Terpsichore  "  frigate. 

The  French  squadron  assembled  at  the  rendezvous  off  Port  Arrival  of 
St  Denis,  K^union,  early  in  June,  and  on  its  appearance  the  Jq^ad^n 
canseil  priv4  of  the  colony  was  assembled  under  M.  de  Chef-  on  ttie  east 
fontaines,  and  then  and  there  it  was  decided  in  the  presence  of 
M.  Gourbeyre  that  the  latter  should  proceed  with  his  division 
and  present  himself  amicalement  on  the  east  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar, whence  he  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  queen  of 
the  Sifvas  (not  the  queen  of  Madagascar)  charged  to  offer 
handsome  presents,  but  to  demand  from  her  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  France  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  eastern 
coast ;  that,  eight  days  after  the  reception  of  the  deputation  by 
the  queen,  should  no  favourable  answer  be  received,  force  of 
arms  was  to  be  used  to  enforce  the  demand.  Li  accordance 
with  these  instructions  the  French  flotilla,  augmented  by  the 
despatch  boat "  Colibri  "  and  the  transport  "Madagascar,"  arrived 
in  the  roadstead  off  Tamatave  on  the  9th  July. 
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The  expeditionary  troops  were  composed  of  85  gunners 
marine  artillery,  21  military  labourers,  and  231  infantry. 
M.  Gourbeyre  landed  in  order  to  commence  negotiations,  but 
the  preparations  for  defence  which  were  being  carried  on 
under  his  eyes  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  the  queen.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  by  sending  a 
deputation  to  Antananarivo,  but  contented  himself  by  writing 
a  letter  to  the  queen  notifying  clearly  the  demands  of  his 
Government.  He  fixed  a  limit  of  twenty  days  for  an  answer, 
after  which  time  he  would  consider  silence  as  a  refusal  to 
recognise  the  rights. of  France.  Having  learned  that  consider- 
able forces  had  been  sent  by  the  queen  towards  Tintingue,  he 
proceeded  thither  and  retook  possession  of  that  post  on  the 
2d  August  A  fort  armed  with  eight  guns  was  immediately 
thrown  up  by  the  French,  whilst  the  H6vas  constructed  a 
redoubt  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Point  Larr^a 

On  the  10th  October,  no  response  having  arrived  from  the 
queen,  M.  Gourbeyre  returned  to  Tamatave,  leaving  the 
"  Infatigable"  and  a  garrison  of  300  men  at  Tintingue. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival  at  Tamatave,  he  sent 
to  ask  the  chief  CorroUer,  governor  of  Tamatave,  if  he  had 
received  the  necessary  powers  from  his  sovereign  to  treat 
with  the  French,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
orders  were  given  to  commence  the  bombardment.  Accord- 
ingly the  "Terpsichore,"  the  "Ni^vre"  and  the  "Chevrette," 
which  were  moored  broadside  on  before  the  port,  opened  fire, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a  magazine  in  the  H6va 
battery  was  exploded  by  a  shell  and  the  defenders  evacuated 
the  place.  A  detachment  of  238  French  were  immediately 
landed  to  go  in  pursuit,  and  followed  the  Hova  troops  to  the 
river  Iv6ndrona.  In  Tamatave  there  were  found  abandoned 
23  cannon  and  cannonades  and  200  stand  of  muskets;  the 
number  lost  by  the  Malagasy  was  put  down  at  100.  Not  a 
single  Frenchman  was  reported  as  being  hurt  Such  was  the 
impression  produced  by  this  success  on  the  Bfetsimisitraka  tribes 
tiiat  they  oflered  M.  Gourbeyre  to  assemble  from  6000  to  8000 
men  in  a  few  days,  and  to  extenninate  their  enemy,  the  H6va8. 
In  M.  Gourbeyre's  letter  of  the  15th  October  1829  he  says 
that,  as  he  could  not  leave  a  vessel  with  a  detachment  of 
French  soldiers,  and  that  as  the  winter  season  was  approaching, 
this  double  circumstance  alone  prevented  him  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  offer  of  the  B6tsimis^aka. 
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The  expedition  next  betook  itself  from  Tamatave  to  Foule  1829. 
Point,  thef  second  station  on  the  east  coast  where  the  H6vas  ^*f *]^nch 
were  to  be  found  in  force,  and  here  a  like  success  was  not  at  Fouie 
met  with.  After  the  fire  firom  the  French  ships  had  dislodged  ^°"*** 
the  H6vas  from  the  batteries  which  they  had  thrown  up  on  the 
shore,  the  landing  parties  were  put  on  shore  to  take  possession 
of  the  village  behind  which  the  Hdva  troops  had  retired  into  a 
fort  constructed  out  of  range  of  the  ships.  Seeing  the  H6vas 
desert  their  batteries,  the  French  on  landing  spread  in  ex- 
tended formation,  firiug  without  orders  on  the  fugitives,  and 
pursuing  with  the  bayonet  through  the  streets  of  the  village. 
On  reaching  the  farther  side  of  the  village  the  French  found 
themselves  opposite  the  new  redoubt,  the  existence  of  which 
they  had  never  suspectei  At  this  juncture  their  first  move- 
ment was  to  rally  and  form  up  in  column  of  attack,  whilst  the 
companies  of  Yolofs  under  Captain  Schcell  could  make  a 
detour  and  take  the  enemy  in  rear ;  unfortunately  it  happened 
that  at  that  moment,  whilst  forming  up  in  the  open  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  redoubt,  the  H6vas  suddenly  opened  fire  on 
them  from  seven  or  eight  guns  with  case.  This  caused  dis- 
order in  the  ranks  hardly  yet  formed,  and  a  panic  seized  the 
French,  who  fled  to  the  shore.  The  H6vas  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  sortie,  and  they  would  have  infallibly  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French  had  not  M.  Chareau,  in  command  of 
the  pinnace  belonging  to  the  frigate,  covered  the  retreat  by  a  few 
rounds  of  shell  from  his  boat-gun.  Unhappily  Captain  Schoell, 
wounded  by  a  bullet  in  his  thigh,  was  overtaken  by  the  H6vas, 
who  cut  off  his  head,  and  five  or  six  sailors  suffered  a  like 
fate.  Captain  Letoumeur,  commanding  the  "  Mfevre,"  in  vain 
requested  permission  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the 
discomfited  expedition  re-embarked  on  board  ship. 

It  has  never  been  sufficiently  explained  why  Captain 
Grourbeyre  took  no  steps  to  repair  this  check,  and  to  avenge  his 
unfortunate  compatriots,  by  renewing  the  assault  with  greater 
precautions.  Whatever  the  reason,  this  grave  disaster  had 
serious  consequences  affecting  the  preponderance  of  France  in 
Madagascar,  and  the  natives  were  emboldened  by  the  discovery 
that  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  were  far  from  being  in- 
vincible. In  this  affair  the  B[6va  loss  amounted,  according  to 
their  own  account,  to  75  dead  and  50  wounded.  The  French 
only  counted  11  dead  and  26  wounded,  but  tins  difference  did 
not  diminish  the  moral  effect  of  the  rout,  and  the  Malagasy 
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naturally  exaggerated  the  significance  of  their  victory  over  the 
invaders  (see  BarhU  du  Socage,  p.  256).^ 

Although  the  defeat  at  Foule  Point  was  not  avenged  on 
the  spot  ample  amends  were  shortly  taken  by  the  French  at  a 
successful  attack  upon  the  II6va  fort  at  Point  Larr^e.  At 
this  place  their  former  bitter  experience  made  them  take  better 
precautions,  and  in  consequence  the  result  was  favourable. 
It  was  on  the  4th  November  that  the  expedition  arrived 
in  front  of  Point  Larr^e,  having  been  meantime  reinforced 
by  50  gunners  and  20  Tolofe  at  Tintingue.  Here  Captain 
Gourbeyre  bombarded  the  fort  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
he  landed  his  attacking  parties.  These  troops,  says  M. 
Carayon,  commanded  by  Captain  D'Espagne  were  formed  in 
two  columns,  which  were  simultaneously  directed  on  two  gates 
which  were  left  open,  but  defended  from  the  interior  by 
traverses  lined  with  soldiers,  and  outside  by  pointed  stakes 
thickly  planted  over  the  approaches.  Lieutenant  Baudson  of 
the  foot  artillery,  at  the  head  of  the  right  column,  led  his  men 
gallantly  into  the  fort,  where  he  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
Sub-lieutenant  Somsois  of  the  marine  artillery  headed  the  left 
attack,  and  entering  with  his  men,  was  but  slightly  wounded. 
Once  inside  the  fort  the  H6vas  fled  by  a  third  sallyport,  leaving 
119  dead,  27  prisoners,  8  guns,  and  250  head  of  cattle,  whilst 
of  the  French  only  9  were  wounded,  of  whom  one  died. 

On  leaving  Tintingue,  Captain  Gourbeyre  had  doubtless 
desired  to  overrun  the  whole  of  the  east  coast,  destroying  the 
H6va  posts,  and  then  to  return  to  Foule  Point  and  avenge  the 
check  his  arms  had  sustained  there ;  but  as  the  bad  season 
approached  prudence  induced  him  not  to  expose  uselessly  his 
men  to  the  fever.  Accordingly  he  drew  off  his  division  to  the 
island  of  E^union,  leaving  the  "Infatigable"  and  the  "Chevrette" 
to  protect  the  two  establishments  of  Tintingue  and  Ste.  Marie. 
Four  hundred  men  under  Captain  Gailly  garrisoned  the  former, 
whilst  the  defence  of  Ste.  Marie  was  confided  to  M.  L.  Carayon, 
who  had  150  men  under  him. 

During  M.  Gourbeyre's  stay  at  Point  Larr^e,  Queen  Eana- 
vklona  offered,  through  CorroUer,  the  chief  of  Tamatave,  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement,  on  the  basis  of  permitting  French  traders  to 
establish  themselves  on  all  points  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the 
H6va  officials  and  garrisons ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  expedi- 

^  See  also  ^'Ea^Uion  Oourheyre  "  in  Colonisation  de  Madagascar,  by  D^sir^ 
Laverdant,  p.  99  (Paris,  1844). 
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tion  quitted  the  coast  than  the  queen  refused  to  sign  the  con-  1829. 
vention,  which  her  Government  had  itself  proposed.  M.  Gour- 
beyre,  in  his  report  to  his  Government,  attributes  this  refusal 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  English  missionaries  in  Antananarivo. 
In  all  probability  the  queen  had  consented  to  treat  on  hearing 
of  the  action  at  Tamatave,  but  had  changed  her  mind  when  she 
learned  the  news  of  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Foule  Point 

The  object  of  the  expedition — that  is,  the  re-establishment  Orders 
of  peace  on  a  solid  basis — ^not  having  been  effected,  the  French  fjj^^the 
Government  resolved  on  the  united  demands  of  Captain  Grour-  offensive. 
beyre  and  the  Council  of  E^imion  to  take  the  offensive  more 
vigorously  the  following  year.     With  this  intention,  it  ordained 
the  despatch  of  800  men  of  the  16th  light  Infantry,  a  propor- 
tion of  artillery,  and    the  requisite  material  of  war.      The 
"  Junon  "  frigate  and  two  corvettes,  "  L'Oise  "  and  ''  L'H^roine," 
were  detailed   to  transport  the  troops.      Two  companies  of 
Tolofs  from  Senegal  were  also  placed  under  orders  to  join  the 
new  expedition. 

Meantime  a  new  mission  of  conciliation  was  sent  from  A  concilia. 
E^union,  consisting  of  M.  Tourette,  secr^taire-grefl&er  of  Ste.  ^Jn/°"" 
Marie,  and  M.  Rontaunay,  ndgodartt  of  E^union,  who  owned 
a  sugar  plantation  and  mill  at  Mah^la,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  H6va  oflBcials.  These  two  French  agents  proceeded  to 
AntanJinarivo  by  different  routes,  but  the  former  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  capital,  and  the  latter  was  unable  to  gain 
access  to  the  queen.  The  good  season  of  1830  thus  passed  in 
fruitless  negotiations.  M.  Gourbeyre  thought  he  should  take 
advantage  of  this  delay  in  order  to  return  to  France,  thinking 
that  his  presence  at  Paris  would  enable  him  to  give  the  minister 
of  marine  much  information  which  the  Government  of  E^union 
had  perhaps  neglected  to  transmit  to  him,  and  to  answer  a 
number  of  questions  always  too  slowly  decided  by  correspond- 
ence. All  in  vain,  however,  were  his  representations,  for  the 
revolution  of  July  had  taken  place,  and  the  Count  S^bastiani 
signed  an  order  for  all  operations  against  Madagascar  to  cease. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  pacific  overtures  were  made  to  Autograph 
Queen  EanavJdona  by  the  French  Government  represented  by  the  princ^de** 
Prince  de  Polignac,  then  president  of  the  council  of  ministers  Poiignac  to 
and  minister  for  foreign  affairs.     King  Charles  X.  ordered  this  ^^^^^  j 
statesman  to  propose  to  Queen  EanavJilona  an  occupation  by 
France  of  the  principal  points  in  the  island  under  the  guarantee 
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1829.  of  a  protectorate,  the  conditions  of  which  would  have  been 

discussed  upon  a  very  wide  basis.  These  overtures  un- 
fortunately were  not  followed  up.  The  Prince  de  Polignac, 
however,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  long  letter  to  the  queen 
of  the  H6vas,  in  which  he  declared  that  France  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  occupation  of  Madagascar,  that  she 
had  always  looked  upon  the  final  possession  of  this  colony  as 
a  natural  counterpoise  to  the  colonial  strength  of  England  in 
the  East  Fifteen  years  subsequently  the  Times  of  12th  May 
1845,  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  French  minister's 
autograph  letter,  adds:  "In  this  letter  the  prime  minister 
of  King  Charles  X.  promises  the  queen,  in  the  name  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  to  furnish  her  abundantly  with  tinns 
and  ammunition,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  to  send 
her  French  ofi&cers  to  discipline  her  troops,  on  condition 
that  France  should  form  large  establishments  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  of  Diego  Suarez,  and  in  two  or  three  other 
harbours  of  the  island  "  (Descamps,  Sistoire  politique  de  Mada- 
Recent  goscar,  p.  138).  Eecently  further  allusion  to  this  letter  has 
letter"?  hQ&a  made  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  president  of  the  council  and 
Polignac.  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  speaking  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  27th  March  1884,  remarked :  "  Et  c'^tait  aussi 
h,  un  traits  qu'aspirait  le  prince  de  Polignac  dans  cette  lettre  si 
curieuse  que  M.  Descamps  a  cit^e  au  cours  du  livre  que  j'indi- 
quais  tout  k  Theure,  dans  cette  lettre  ^crite  de  la  propre  main  du 
prince  de  Polignac  k  Thorrible  Eanavklo,  il  lui  proposait  une 
alliance,  im  protectorat,  beaucoup  d'argent,  et  beaucoup  d'armes. 
Et  qu'est-ce  que  le  gouvemement  de  juillet  a  fait  quand  il  a  voulu 
asseoir  d'une  fagon  un  pen  plus  solide  Tinfluence  de  la  France, 
sinon  k  Madagascar,  du  moins  dans  le  voisinage  imm^diat  de 
la  grande  terre  ?  II  a  pass6  des  trait^s  avec  les  chefs  avec  les 
reines  du  Boueni,  de  TAnkira,  des  lies  N6sy-B^,  N6sy-Mitsi6, 
de  toutes  les  regions  dont  nous  avons  appris  les  noms." 

M.  Descamps  writes:  "La  rdv^lation  posthume  de  ce 
curieux  et  important  document  fait  honneur  k  la  m^moire  de 
M.  de  Polignac.  Si,  comme  president  du  conseil  et  comme 
ministre  politique,  sa  conduite  fut  k  blS,mer  a  Tint^rieur,  comme 
ministre  des  affaires  ^trangferes  Thistoire  doit  lui  tenir  compte 
de  la  hauteur  de  vue  et  de  la  grandeur  d'attitude  qu'il  conseilla 
au  roi  Charles  X.  et  dont  Tun  des  r^sultats  glorieux  fut  la 
conquete  d' Alger.  II  est  permis  de  penser  qu'au  refus  de  la 
reine  des  Hovas  d'approuver  T^tablissement  des  Fran9ais  dans 
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les  grands  ports  de  Madagascar,  le  pr^ident  du  conseil  en  eiit  1829. 
ordonn^  roccupation  par  la  force,  comme  on  venait  de  le  faire 
&  Alger.  Depuis  un  demi-si^cle,  la  France,  en  prenant  pos- 
session definitive  de  la  grand  tie,  eiit  repris,  en  meme  temps, 
la  preponderance  militaire  et  maritime  qu'elle  n'anrait  jamais 
dii  perdre  dans  les  mers  de  I'lnde  "  (Histoire  de  Madagascar,  p. 
139). 

The  revolution  of  July  1830  upset  all  the  arrangements  1880. 
come  to  at  Keunion.     The  new  ministers  of  marine,  General  ©f  Juiy?^" 
Sebastiani  and  the  Vicomte  d'Argout  decided  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  renounce,  at  least  for  the  present,  all  pro- 
jects on  Madagascar,  "  en  prenant  toutes  les  precautions  neces- 
saires  pour  sauver  Thonneur  de  nos  armes."     In  fact  "rescue  The  French 
and  retire "  was  the  order  of  the  day.     "  La  France,"  writes  "*^* 
P^re  de  la  Vaissifere,  "etait  done  battue  k  Madagascar  plus 
encore  par  son  impiete  et  ses  tendances  revolutionnaires,  que 
par  la  politique  anglaise  mise  au  service  de  la  sauvagerie 
triomphante  de  Eanavklona." 

M.  Grourbeyre  left  for  France  in  1831,  and  M.  Duval-Dailly,  1831. 
governor  of  Keunion,  again  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
Eanav^ona ;  but  the  ministers  of  EanavMona  ("  instruits  par 
les  Anglais  des  intentions  du  Gouvemement  FranQais,  quant  k 
revacuation  de  Tintingue  ")  refused  to  entertain  any  parley,  or 
to  listen  to  any  terms.     In  spite  of  this  hostile  disposition,  the 
governor  of  Iieunion  ordered  on  the  31st  May  the  evacuation  Eyacnation 
of  Tintingue,  which  was  carried  out  on  the  3d  July  under  the  tiLgu^" 
eyes  of  an  army  of  3000  II6vas,  and  the  last  Frenchman 
quitted  Malagasy  soiL 

Among  some  of  the  earliest  expeditions  sent  out  during  Native 
the  queen's  reign  were  those  under  the  command  of  RainihJtro  <»°'P"8^8» 
and  Bamb6asal^ma  to  the  south,  and  of  Bav^lontsal^ma  to 
the  west  in  1831.  Deceit  and  cruelty  were  practised  by  both 
parties.  The  former  was  placed  under  the  direct  protection  of 
the  national  idol  EakfelimalJiza,  which  was  carried  in  the  ranks. 
On  their  way  south  this  army  arrived  before  a  friendly  village 
in  Betsiieo,  and  it  was  determined  to  plunder  it.  There  were 
about  three  hundred  families  residing  there.  The  queen's 
officers  invited  the  men  of  the  village  to  a  friendly  feast  in  the 
camp,  and  the  invitation  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the 
unsuspicious  villagers.  Whilst  waiting  for  the  cooked  rice 
the  drums  beat  a  signal,  upon  which  the  soldiers  seized  their 
victims  and  leading  them  outside  the  camp  deliberately  put 
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them  to  death  with  spears.  The  women  and  children  were  all 
taken  as  plunder.  The  second  officer  in  command  on  this  occa- 
sion, Bamah^adrkhona,  boasted  that  he  had  killed  eleven  of 
them  with  his  own  hands. 

One  of  the  villagers  who  escaped  the  massacre  was  able  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  Ik6ngo,  a  village  situated  on  a  rock 
with  scarped  sides,  and  difficult  of  approach  except  by  a  narrow 
and  precipitous  path.  Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  village  was 
a  spot  of  open  level  ground  on  which  the  H6va  soldiers 
succeeded  in  planting  a  battery  with  which  they  fired  on  the 
villaga  Meantime  a  large  number  of  camp-followers  and 
bearers  had  approached  near  the  walls  in  expectation  of  the 
assault  of  the  village  being  effected,  that  they  might  be  in 
among  the  first  to  plunder  the  place.  Contrary  to  their 
expectations,  the  H6va  commandant  failed  in  producing  the 
expected  effect  on  the  garrison,  and  gave  the  order  to  retire. 
A  panic  seized  the  crowds  of  expectant  plunderers,  who  rushed 
to  get  down  the  path  along  the  cliff,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
multitude  of  the  H6vas,  soldiers,  bearers,  officers,  and  men,  were 
tumbled  headlong  over  the  precipice,  numbering,  it  is  said,  not 
less  than  2000  or  3000,  among  them  Bamahkfadrithona  and  his 
comrade  in  crime,  Baf^im^ana.  The  officer  commanding 
withdrew  his  troops  until  additional  reinforcements  came  up, 
which  delay  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  Ik6ngo  to  escape 
into  the  forests. 

The  other  expedition  under  EavJdontsal^ma  went  to  the 
west,  and  although  more  successful  as  to  booty,  he  was  not  less 
cruel  and  unprincipled  in  his  measures.  In  one  district  the 
headmen  of  a  clan  or  tribe  were  accused  of  concealing  arms. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  tangfena  ordeal,  by  which  they  were 
found  guilty,  upon  which  these  unfortunate  Skkalkva  were 
bound  and  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  after  being  kept  there  for 
two  days  without  food,  were  taken  out  and  actually  crucified 
at  short  distances  from  one  another,  forming  a  long  line  of 
excruciating  agony  round  their  village !  Some  thousands  of 
these  people  were  seized  as  booty  and  conveyed  to  Im^rina, 
where  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  Meantime  the  encouragement 
which  the  missionaries  received  at  the  capital  from  the 
authorities  was  continued,  and  important  privileges  obtained 
for  the  Christian  natives. 

Although  disaster  had  attended  the  chief  body  of  the  forces 
employed  in  1831,  the  Government  sent  another  army  in  the 
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same  direction  in  the  following  year,  as  the  H6ya  Government  1882. 
did  not  feel  secnre  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  tribes  were  rep^Srion^ 
in  circumstances  to  maintain  their  own  independence.     Con-  ofinde- 
sequently  another  large  force  was  sent  to  the  southern  part  of  S^esT 
the  island  early  in  1832.     This  expedition  was  successful  in 
carrying  devastation  and  bloodshed  through  a  large  tract  of 
country,  slaughtering  numbers  of  the  men  and  reducing  their 
wives  and  children  to  slavery,  looting  their  fields  and  granaries 
and   driving  away  their  cattle.     The  capture  of  Iv^to  was 
attended  by  most  revolting  circumstances.^     On  the  1st  Sep- 
tember the  army  returned  with  immense  booty  and  with  about 
10,000  captives  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

Beports  now  reached  the  capital  that  another  expedition 
from  France  had  arrived  at  E^union  and  might  be  almost 
daily  expected  on  the  coast  All  ordinary  occupations  were 
suspended  and  the  public  attention  completely  engrossed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  prepare  against  the  expected 
invasion.  It  was  proposed  to  add  25,000  men  to  the  forces 
already  enrolled,  and  for  this  purpose  every  one  in  the  schools 
over  thirteen  years  of  age  was  drafted  into  the  army. 

Since  1830  M.  de  Solages,  a  French  priest  belonging  to  a  Arrival  and 
well-known  family  at  Toulouse,  had  been  appointed  pr&fet  wpos-  J^^^  ^^^ 
toliqae  of  the  southern  islands,  i,e.  of  E^union  and  Madagascar,  ges. 

^  Rainihltro  and  Bainb6aaalkma  in  their  expedition  against  Ivkto  took  with 
them,  according  to  Freeman,  about  10,000  troops  and  as  many  camp-followers  and 
bearers.  They  found  the  people  in  their  village  on  a  hill,  well  prepared  to  defend 
themselves.  The  villa^  was  almost  inaccessible,  and  within  it  were  ten  or 
twelve  powerful  chiefs  and  their  people.  The  officers,  finding  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  take  the  village  by  force,  employed  stratagem,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people  to  submit,  promising  in  the  strongest  terms  that  if  they 
would  quietly  deliver  up  their  arms  no  one  should  ii^jure  them.  This  was  done 
for  three  days  successively.  •  At  length  a  division  of  opinion  arose  among  the 
chieftains  themselves ;  some  were  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  H6vas,  and 
others  as  strongly  resisted  a  measure  so  full  of  danger.  One  end  of  the  village 
was  connected  with  a  large  forest,  and  the  latter  party  made  their  escape  there 
during  the  night  About  20,000  persons,  however,  remained,  and  these  being 
again  assured  of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards  them,  delivered  up  their 
muskets,  spears,  etc.  They  were  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  all  the  men  found 
able  to  carry  a  spear  were  ordered  to  pass  from  one  circle  of  soldiers  to  another, 
whilst  the  women  and  children  remained  within  the  first  circle.  They  were 
carefully  examined  as  they  passed  along  to  see  whether  they  had  yet  concealed 
any  weapons  about  them.  The  soldiers  then  commenced  tying  their  hands  with 
cords.  They  now  saw  the  fatal  treachery,  and  those  who  were  not  bound  made 
desperate  efforts  to  rush  through  the  ranks  ;  but  few  got  out,  and  those  that  were 
bound  were  killed  at  leisure  the  following  day.  The  carnage  commenced  early 
in  the  morning  and  lasted  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  army  then  returned, 
flushed  with  their  success,  to  the  capital,  bringing  10,000  captives. 
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and,  accompanied  by  M.  TAbW  Dalmond,  reached  E^union  7th 
January  1831.  In  July  1832,  leaving  the  Abb^  Dalmond  as 
vice-pr^fet  at  E^union,  M.  de  Solages,  accompanied  only  by  a 
catechist  and  a  servant,  set  out  for  Madagascar,  proceeding  by 
Ste.  Marie  to  Tamatave,  and  intending  to  go  up  to  AntanJLnaiivo. 
His  catechist  fell  ill  and  returned  to  Bourbon,  and  his  servant 
died.  In  spite  of  the  protestation  of  CorroUer,  chief  of  Tama- 
tave, who  tried  to  detain  the  priest  on  the  coast  until  the 
queen's  pleasure  was  known,  M.  de  Solages  persisted  in  com- 
mencing his  journey  towards  the  capital.  On  reaching 
And6vorJtnto  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  died  of  fever  on 
the  8th  December. 

In  1831  a  Frenchman  named  Laborde  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  Creole 
resident,  Delastelle,  was  sent  up  to  the  capital,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Queen  Eanavklona  for  many  years. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1832  the  people  in  the 
district  of  Vi^hilfena  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  state  of  des- 
peration by  the  £W5ts  of  injustice  done  to  them  by  some  of  the 
vadintany  (officers  employed  by  the  judges  in  civil  cases),  who 
had  seized  some  of  their  children,  and  were  about  to  kill  them, 
that  they  killed  the  vadintany  on  the  spot  and  rescued  their 
children.  Some  troops  were  immediately  despatched  from  the 
capital  to  punish  the  offenders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
soldiers  many  of  the  people  made  their  escape  to  the  forest ; 
others  were  persuaded  to  cast  themselves  on  the  clemency  of 
the  sovereign.  The  greater  part  of  them  remained  in  the  forest 
for  a  long  time,  obtaining  only  a  precarious  subsistence,  and 
forced  into  the  position  of  brigands,  thus  making  it  almost 
impracticable  to  take  a  journey  from  Antsihdnaka  direct  to 
the  eastern  coast  without  falling  into  their  hands  and  being 
robbed. 

The  French  Government  again  entertained  the  idea  of 
forming  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  in  1832 
M.  le  Comte  de  Eigny,  minister  of  marine,  ordered  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
was  considered  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Antongil  Bay. 
Accordingly  in  1833  this  bay  was  surveyed  carefully  by  M.  L. 
Bigeault  and  officers  of  "  La  Ni^vre,"  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Gamier,  who  commanded  that  corvette  (see  chap.  xv. 
— "Cartography").  The  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
officers  of  the  "  Ni^vre  "  was  that  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez  was 
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reported  tx)  be  the  most  fitting  place  in  the  whole  island  for  1888. 
the  formation  of  a  great  colonial  establishment  on  a  large  scale. 

Contre-Amiral  Cuvillier,  governor   of   Reunion,   and  M. 
Achille  Bedier,  commissaire-ordonnatenr  of  the  same  island, 
insisted  on  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by  conquest,  and 
wrote  to  the  minister  asking  for  8  ships  of  war,  1200  men 
(European  troops),  and  a  corps  of  Yolofs,  with  artillery  in  pro- 
portion.    Naturally  the  question  of  expenditure  arose,  and  the 
project  fell  flat.      Not  only  so,  but  occasion  was  taken  to  Reduction 
reduce  the  small  funds  heretofore  allowed  to  the  colony  of  Ste.  exwrn^-**^ 
Marie,  which  only  comprised  a  sum  of  60,000  francs;  whilst  tore, 
the  black  Yolofs  who  formed  a  portion  of  the  garrison  were 
removed ;  so  that  in  the  year  1836  there  were  only  37  soldiers 
and  employes  remaining  in  Isle  Madame. 

In  this  year  mitsiman\sa  conducted  an  expedition  to  the  siaTo-tak- 
south,  kiUed  many  of  the  people,  and  returned  home  with  ti^ns.^^**^" 
2000  captives.  He  administered  the  ordeal  of  the  tangfena  to 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  three  were  put  to  death  with  all  the  men 
in  their  respective  districts,  the  women  and  children  being 
taken  and  sold  as  slaves.  Several  other  expeditions  were  sent 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  this  same  year,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  similar  character.  The  same  troops  were 
sent  again  to  the  south  in  1834,  when  they  destroyed  an 
immense  number  of  people,  and  returned  home  with  about 
10,000  captives. 

Meantime  the  Government  had  not  interfered  with  the  Missionary 
unremitting  labours  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  artisans  ®'^**^™®- 
and  teachers.  Printing  and  bookbinding  were  carried  on,  so 
that  in  1833  not  less  than  15,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  books  were  finished,  and  upwards  of  6000  of  them  put  in 
circulation.  Mr.  Canham,  one  of  the  missionaries,  having  been 
ten  years  in  the  island,  was  ordered  to  leave  by  the  queen's 
Government  according  to  the  law  enacted  in  1819  by  EadJima, 
which  allowed  them  to  remain  in  Madagascar  ten  years  without 
becoming  subject  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country :  other- 
wise the  missionaries  up  to  this  period  suffered  no  impediment 
in  their  work. 

The  year  1834  opened  with  the  publication  of  an  act  1884. 
memorable  to  all  ages — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  ^^^^^ 
British  dominions;  but  the  laws  respective  thereto  were  to  inWs 
remain  in  force  till  1st  February  1835  ;  and  from  that  date  all  Majesty's 
persons  aged  six  years,  duly  registered,  would  become  apprentice  dominions. 
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labourers,  and  continue  so  until  1st  February  1839  for  those 
non-attached. 

In  December  1834  a  change  took  place  in  the  attitude  of 
the  H6va  Government  in  regard  to  the  missionaries ;  and  an 
order  was  promulgated  forbidding  any  persons  to  learn  to  read 
or  write  except  in  the  schools  established  by  the  Government 
The  favour  of  the  H6va  Government  was  withdrawn  from  their 
former  tolerance  of  Christianity ;  and  a  number  of  the  natives, 
who,  actuated  by  inferior  motives,  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  missionaries,  perceiving  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the 
Christians,  withdrew  from  them  and  associated  with  the 
heathen  portions  of  the  community. 

The  queen  does  not  appear  to  have  cherished  any  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  the  missionaries  personally,  and  often 
seemed  disposed  to  tolerate  their  exertions;  but  she  was  a 
zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  on  whose  favour  she  was  taught  to 
believe  her  continuance  in  power  depended.  The  brothers 
EainihJtro  and  Rainimah^ro  were  now  in  full  power,  and  the 
former  was  one  of  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  principal 
idol  Eakfelimal^za.  This  anti- liberal  party  had  at  first  pro- 
ceeded with  much  caution  and  reserve,  only  giving  signs  of 
their  determination  to  oppose  Christianity  just  in  proportion 
to  the  gradual  increase  of  their  influence  in  the  country.  As 
long  as  Andriamih^ja  was  alive  the  liberal  measures  com- 
menced by  Radiima  were  countenanced ;  but  subsequent  to  the 
disgrace  and  execution  of  the  queen's  favourite  the  extreme 
jealousy  of  foreigners  was  awakened  on  finding  mere  strangers 
changing  the  established  customs  and  usages  of  the  country. 

An  untoward  event  in  the  autumn  of  1834  had  consider- 
able influence  in  arousing  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  creating  in  some  of  its  myrmidons  a  cupidity  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  property  of  the  Christian  sect.  It 
appears  that  an  ignorant  fanatic,  one  Ea\nitsiandJi,vaka  was  the 
keeper  of  the  Government  idol  called  "  IzJinahJtritsimJtndry," 
meaning  "  the  god  not  taking  rest."  Whilst  suffering  from 
melancholia  in  consequence  of  domestic  affliction  he  was  thrown 
in  the  way  of  an  eminent  native  convert  named  Raintsihfeva, 
and  gleaned  some  strange  doctrines  regarding  the  origin  of 
manldnd,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  universal  peace, 
etc.,  which  he  blended  incongruously  with  the  worship  of  his 
idol.  Under  this  wretched  delusion  a  sect  was  formed,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Hova  Government  was  soon  turned, 
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and  finally,  when  £a\nitsiandkyaka  and  liis  adherents  approached  1884. 
the  capital,  in  order,  as  they  supposed,  to  convert  the  queen, 
active  steps  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  what  might  be  a 
dangerous  movement,  and  the  leader  and  three  of  his  principal 
followers  were  put  to  death,  seventy  were  put  through  the 
tangfena  ordeal,  of  whom  eighteen  died,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  sect  were  sold  into  slavery,  yielding  a  profit  of  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Government  officials,  increasing  the 
desire  to  obtain  more.  •  The  sect  was  thus  entirely  crushed, 
but  the  transaction  tended  to  bring  Christianity  and  its  fol- 
lowers into  further  disrepute,  and  the  Christians  were  subjected 
to  grave  suspicion,  and  all  i;heir  indiscreet  acts  and  sayings 
noted,  exaggerated,  and  misrepresented  by  interested  spies. 

Early  in  1835  the  storm  which  had  long  been  gathering  1835. 
burst  over  the  heads  of  the  Christian  party.    Under  the  auspices  ^on^nhe 
of  Bktsimanisa  the  Christians  were  accused  before  the  queen  ChrUtians. 
of  changing  the  customs  of  the  twelve  sovereigns  of  Imferina, 
of  Andrianimp6inim^rina,  of  LfehidJima,  and  of  Eanavklona- 
manjaka.     They  despised  the  idols  of  the  queen,  the  Sikidy, 
and  the  customs  of  their  forefathers ;  moreover,  they  were  in 
league  with  the  foreigners,  and  would  transfer  the  kingdom  to 
them,  etc.     The  queen  swore  that  she  would  put  a  stop  to  such 
things,  even  to  bloodshedding,  and  issued  orders  on  the  15th 
February  for  a  grand  kabJiry  to  be  assembled  on  Sunday  the 
1st  March ;  and  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  assembly. 

On  the  26th  February  several  officers  headed  by  Mtsi-  Reiigioufl 
mamsa  entered  the  chapel  at  Ambittonak^nga,  in  the  capital,  ^"bap- 
and  read  a  letter  from  the  queen  addressed  to  the  missionaries  tifm  proti- 
forbidding  religious  worship,  the  practice  of  baptism,  and  the 
existence  of  a  society,  to  be  practised  by  her  subjects.     The 
Europeans  were  permitted  to  follow  their  own  customs  and 
religious  practices,  but  not  to  press  them  on  the  subjects  of 
Eanavilona.     The  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  her  subjects,  that  alone  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  teacL 

On  Sunday  the  15th  February  all  the  "heads  of  hun-  JJw^Kreat 
dreds  "  were  assembled  on  the  plain  of  M^am^ina,  west  of 
the  capital,  where  the  judges  met  them  and  conveyed  the 
queen's  command  that  they  should  forthwith  summon  all  who 
were  able  to  walk,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  slaves,  to 
attend  the  kabitry  to  be  held  that  day  fortnight,  on  the  1st 
March.     None  were  to  remain  at  home  in  Im^rina,  excepting 
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one  individual  in  each  house  to  take  charge  of  the  property. 
The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  24th  February, 
invalids  as  well  as  those  in  health.  On  their  arrival  the  troops 
of  each  district  had  a  spot  assigned  them  for  encampment ; 
their  names  were  called  over,  and  their  numbers  strictly  exa- 
mined. On  the  26th  and  27th  the  villagers  and  country 
people  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  province  began  to 
assemble,  and  a  large  party  of  vahiny  or  strangers  from  the 
western  coast,  who  had  come  to  tak6  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  be  received  under  the  protection  of  the  queen.  The 
soldiers  not  in  military  clothing  formed  lines  extending  nearly 
a  mile,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  the  guns  fix)m 
the  battery  were  kept  firing  at  intervals,  with  constant  musketry 
fire  from  the  troops  in  the  plains,  in  order  to  inspire  terror 
among  the  multitude,  and  the  principal  judge  addressed  the 
kab^ry,  delivering  a  long  message  from  the  queen,  calling 
upon  all  who  had  been  baptized,  who  had  worshipped  and 
kept  the  Sabbath,  or  entered  into  a  Christian  society,  to  come 
forward  and  accuse  themselves,  and  confess  such  crimes  under 
pain  of  death.  B^tsimanisa  repeated  the  substance  of  the 
queen's  royal  message,  which  was  replied  to  with  servility  by 
the  head  man  from  Amb6himaUiza. 

EamJintavJi,ry  and  EainilJihimJi-nga,  two  shrewd,  intelligent, 
and  well-disposed  chiefs  from  Avkradrkno,  proposed  that  they 
should  all  confess  their  guilt  and  present  a  dollar  and  a  bullock 
as  a  fine  in  acknowledgment  that  they  had  done  wrong,  and 
would  not  do  so  again.  Ba\nihkro  next  spoke  and  said  that 
unless  the  guilty  came  forward  within  a  month  to  accuse  them- 
selves, the  officers  and  judges  would  be  ready  to  cut  off  their 
heads. 

On  the  2d  March  the  H6vas  were  again  summoned  to 
assemble  at  Ambktonak^nga  to  hear  the  announcement,  that 
as  so  many  were  so  ready  to  come  forward  and  accuse  them- 
selves, the  queen  would  only  give  them  a  week  in  which  to 
confess  instead  of  a  month.  On  the  9th  March  the  final 
queen's  message  was  promulgated  announcing  her  decision  as 
to  the  punishments  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  had  confessed 
themselves  guilty  of  the  acts  denounced  a  week  previously. 
The  twelve  senior  teachers  were  reduced  in  rank,  two-thirds 
of  their  honours  being  taken  from  them,  and  at  least  four  hun- 
dred officers  were  reduced  more  or  less  according  to  their 
connection  with  the  cause  of  Christianity.     Among  the  people, 
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those  who  did  not  hold  ofl&ces  under  Govenunent  were  fined  1886. 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  had  attended  to  the 
duties  of  Christianity. 

In  June  Messrs.  Cameron,  Freeman,  Chick,  and  Kitching  Deplorable 
left  Madagascar.     The  state  of  the  country  was  now  deplor-  M^JdagL- 
able;    the  large  increase  made  to  the  army  multiplied  the  cw. 
unjust  exactions   required  from    the  people  to  support  the 
soldiers  without  any  remuneration.     The  numbers  who  had 
been  taught  to  work  at  the  difTerent  trades  introduced  into  the 
country  by  Europeans  were  all  obliged  to  give  their  labour 
unrequited  by  the  Government;  while  the  general  taxation 
was  augmented  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  numbers  to  a 
state  of  extreme  wretchedness,  or  force  them  to  desperation. 
Unable    to    meet   the    demands    of   the    Government   upon 
their  personal  services  and  their  property,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  support,  multitudes  fled  from  the  towns  and  villages 
to  the  forests,  formed  themselves  into  banditti,  and  sought  a 
precarious  subsistence  by  seizing  the  cattle  that  might  graze  in 
the  adjacent  country,  or  plundering  the  travellers  that  passed 
near  their  places  of  retreat     These  bands  of  robbers  increased 
to  such  a  fearful  degree  that  in  the  summer  of  1835  a  con- 
siderable military  force  was  employed  in  suppressing  them. 
Great  numbers  were  with  diflBculty  taken  and  brought  to  the 
capital,  where,  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  September,  nearly 
200  were  publicly  executed,  84  were  killed  by  the  spear,  17 
were  burnt  alive,  some  were  buried  alive,  and  the  rest  having 
been  declared  guilty  by  the  tangfena  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
By  these    sanguinary  measures    the  Government    sought    to  Sanguinary 
deter  the  people   from  endeavouring  to    escape   from    their  JJ^e°H6va 
requirements,  but  in  vain,— -the  number  of  robbers  increased  to  Govem- 
an  extent  that  rendered  travelling  in  small  companies  without  °^®°  ' 
an  armed  guard  unsafe  throughout  the  country. 

An  army  sent  this  year  against  the  Skkal^va  in  the  vicinity 
of  St  Augustine's  Bay  utterly  failed  in  its  object,  and  returned 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  fatigues,  privations,  and 
losses  of  the  campaign.  At  the  time  they  reached  the  coast 
there  were  not  less  than  twenty-one  English  ships. 

There  were  about  10,000  or  11,000  troops  in  this  expedi-  Ralnihiro's 
tion  under  EainihJu*o,  with  Andrianisa,  second  in  command,  *^^^**^^ 
and  Eatiariiy  third ;  these,  with  the  multitude  of  bearers  and 
camp-followers,  amounted  in  all  to  some  30,000  or  40,000. 
After  advancing  beyond  Fianarants6a  in  B^tsildo,  a  large  part 
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1886.  of  the  troops  and  followers  being  without  provisions,  were  per- 

mitted to  commit  depredations  on  the  property  of  the  friendly 
inhabitants ;  hence  all  the  rice,  manioc,  cattle,  etc.,  belonging 
to  people  who  were  acknowledged  as  peaceable  subjects  of 
the  H6vas,  were  carried  off  by  the  army,  so  that  multitudes 
were  left  without  any  provision  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
perished  of  famine. 

The  army  proceeded  by  slow  marches  to  Mkhaf^ly  and 
Tabiara,  where  they  failed  to  find  the  enemy  which  had  fled 
from  before  them.  They  next  went  south-west  across  the 
river  Onil^hy,  and  encamped  in  Ib^roriha,  exploring  the 
country  round  about.  Eainimkrol^hy  and  Eakodia,  two  officers 
of  the  10th  honour,  went  with  2000  men  to  the  west;  two 
others  of  the  same  rank,  Andrkm^o  and  Basoarivo  took  2000 
men  to  the  east;  EamazJiva  with  1000  to  the  north;  and 
Bamandrknto  with  1000  to  the  south.  On  the  return  of  these 
detachments  the  main  army  proceeded  to  the  north  of  OnilJdiy, 
and  there  encamped,  constructing  straw  huts.  From  this  camp 
Baz^kandrian^ina,  Batsitoh^a,  and  Bav^lo,  of  the  11th  honour, 
were  sent  with  6000  troops  to  go  southwards  to  Adrlampi- 
erfenana  and  Andriamahaka.  The  morning  after  they  had  set 
out,  Baining6ry,  1 1th  honour,  was  sent  westward,  proceeding  by 
the  stream  Onil^hy  until  he  reached  the  coast,  to  examine  the 
port  in  Isalkry.  On  arrival  there,  and  beginning  to  search  the 
SJikaliva  villages,  they  found  to  their  astonishment  and  dismay 
no  less  than  twenty-one  ships,  all  three-masted,  in  the  bay. 
Most  of  these  vessels  were  American  whalers,  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  H6va  troops ;  but  they  were  able  to 
overawe  the  Hovas,  and  preserved  from  ruin  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood. 
A  slaving  About  the  time  the  army  just  mentioned  left  the  capital 

tionf**^'  ^  French  trader  residing  there  QSIL,  Laborde  or  M.  Delastelle  ?), 
says  Freeman,  proposed  to  the  queen  to  take  a  cargo  of  rice 
from  M^nanj^ry  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay  to  meet  her  troops  by 
the  time  they  should  reach  there.  The  Government  waa  pleased 
with  the  proposal,  and  authorised  a  French  vessel  to  be  char- 
tered for  the  purpose.  The  real  object  was  to  take  a  cargo  of 
slaves  from  St.  Augustine's  to  Mknanj^ry  to  be  employed  on  a 
large  sugar  plantation  and  arrack  manufactory  there.^     The 

^  In  Febrnary  1885,  the  commission  of  indemnity  began  the  valuation  of 
slaves  in  Mauritius.  Mauritius  received  £2,112,632  for  66,613  slaves,  about  an 
average  of  £69  :  14  :  3  each. 
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governor   of  Mauritius,   Sir   William   Nicolay,   on    becoming  1885. 
acquainted  with  these  arrangements,  immediately  despatched 
a  sloop  of  war  to  intercept  the  slaver,  and  to  afford  the  means 
of  escape  to  any  Europeans  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine's  Bay  when  the  queen's  troops 
should  arrive, — especially  as  it  was  announced  that  there  were 
Europeans  residing  there  as  traders,  whom  the  H6vas  might 
treat  as  enemies.     The  French  slaver  arrived  the  day  after  the 
sloop  had  left  the  port,  and  having  heard  of  her  visit,  became 
alarmed  and  put  to  sea  again.     The  Frenchman  returned  again 
in  about  a  month,  and  found  that  the  queen's  troops  had  been 
there  and  left,  and  that  the  sloop  of  war  had  not  been  there 
since.     He  then  hoisted  the  English  flag,  pretended  to  have 
a  cargo  of  merchandise  on  sale,  such  as  muskets,  powder,  cloth, 
etc.,  and  invited  the  chief  on  board.     The  head  chief  refused 
to  go  himself,  but  sent  seven  of  his  people,  some  of  them  his 
near  relations,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  safely  on  board  the 
vessel  made  off  with  them;  but  two  jumped  overboard  and 
were    drowned.     The   remaining  five  were  brought  to  Fort 
Dauphin   and   taken  by  land  to   the    capital      Three  only 
arrived  there,  and  these  were  put  to  death  at  Ant^nj6mb^to 
immediately  on  their  arrival ;  what  became  of  the  other  two  is 
unknown.     The  troops  suffered  from  want  of  provisions,  and 
lost  upwards  of  1100  men,  and  a  great  mortality  also  happened 
among  the  followers.     Alarmed  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  of  1836. 
there  having  been  so  many  vessels  at  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  and  ^^^^. 
not  understanding  exactly  how  it  had  occurred,  the  queen's  dagascar 
Government  determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  England  to  ^^^, 
assure  the  British  Government  that'  the    queen's    friendsliip 
towards  his  Britannic  Majesty,  William  IV.,  had  undergone  no 
change.     At  the  same  time  the  only  missionaries  remaining  in 
the  island,  Messrs.  Johns  and  Baker,  left  the  capital  in  July, 
and    both  missionaries   and    the   Malagasy   embassy   reached 
Mauritius  in  September  1836. 

The  French  ship  "  Mathilde,"  Captain  Gamot,  was  chartered 
by  the  queen  to  take  the  six  oflScers  composing  the  embassy 
from  Tamatave  to  England  and  France  and  back  to  Mada- 
gascar. The  embassy  arrived  at  Port  Louis  early  in  October, 
where  they  were  courteously  received  by  Sir  WUliam  Nicolay, 
the  governor ;  and  after  a  short  delay  proceeded  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  proper  attention  was  shown  them  by  the 
governor.  Sir  B.  D'Urban. 
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About  the  time,  the  embassy  left  the  capital  on  their  way 
to  the  coast  Eitsimanisa  with  6000  troops  was  despatched 
to  the  south,  Eainingitabe  with  2000  to  the  north,  and  Eava- 
lontsalJuna  with  3000  to  the  west.  All  these  returned  home 
in  September  or  October.  £4tsimanisa  had  destroyed  upwards 
of  4000  men  in  one  day,  and  carried  home  with  him  upwards 
of  9000  captives.  On  his  arrival  in  the  B^tsil^o  country 
messengers  were  sent  out  by  him  in  every  direction  to  invite  the 
people  to  assemble,  and  to  assure  them  that  he  was  only  sent 
by  the  queen  to  administer  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to 
take  their  muskets  and  spears  to  Imferina.  Having  thus  collected 
all  the  inhabitants  he  could,  he  ordered  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  first  of  adults  capable  of  carrying  arms, 
the  second  of  youths  who  were  about  four  feet  high,  and  the 
third  all  the  women  and  children.  The  men  were  then  all 
bound,  a  ceremony  insisted  on  and  tamely  submitted  to  as  a 
form  in  which  they  were  to  take  the  oath.  They  were  then 
forced  to  accompany  the  soldiers  to  a  spot  near  a  large  morass 
about  a  mile  distant.  The  impossibility  of  escape  across  the 
marshy  swamp  being  the  real  reason  for  choosing  the  place, — 
the  ostensible  reason,  the  contiguity  of  water  required  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  oath,  one  part  of  which  consists 
in  striking  the  water  with  spears.  On  arrival  at  the  place, 
and  being  surrounded  by  the  troops  in  rear,  the  fatal  drum 
was  ordered  to  beat,  and  at  this  signal  every  one  of  the 
prisoners  were  massacred  with  spears  in  cold  blood.  On  his 
return  home  the  queen  highly  praised  Eitsimanisa  for  his  con- 
summate skill  and  success,  observing  that  she  had  no  officer 
to  be  compared  with  him  in  getting  captives  and  obtaining 
booty. 

Eainingitabe  returned  from  his  expedition  in  the  north 
with  about  1000  captives,  after  putting  to  death  upwards  of 
400  men.  He  had  encountered  a  pretty  sharp  struggle  with 
the  northern  Sikalkva,  and  many  had  fallen  on  both  sides. 
EavJilontsalima,  having  also  killed  about  400  of  the  western 
SikalJtva,  returned  home  with  700  captives. 

In  the  early  part  of  1837  great  scarcity  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  multitudes,  it  is  feared,  died  from 
want.  The  sufierings  of  the  people  induced  no  relaxation  of 
the  oppression  and  severity  of  the  Government.  Between  the 
departure  of  Messrs.  Johns  and  Baker  in  July  1836  and  the 
month  of  March  1837,  900  criminals,  charged  with  various 
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offences,  were  put  to  death,  having  been  declared  guilty  by  the  1837. 
tangfena  ordeal,  56  were  burnt  to  death,  and  60  killed  by 
spearing  and  other  means,  making  a  total  of  1016  execu- 
tions in  the  space  of  eight  months.  But  even  this  number  of 
victims  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  holocausts 
sacrificed  by  the  annual  expeditions  against  the  poorly  armed 
and  weaker  tribes  of  the  lower  countries. 

The  embassy  from  Madagascar  reached  London  in  February,  The  em- 
and  were  presented  to  King  WOliam  IV.  on  the  1st  March  at  Jj;^^/"'"^ 
St.  James's,  and  subsequently  received  by  the  king  and  queen  gascar  to 
at  Windsor.     On  the  19th  March,  having  had  their  final  inter-  ^||.™^n?' 
view  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  received  a  written  communi-  successful. 
cation  for  their  sovereign  Banav^ona,  the  ambassadors  proceeded 
to  Paris.    After  concluding  negotiations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  embassy  embarked  for  Madagascar,  arriving  at  Tama- 
tave  in  September,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  capital,  not 
having  met  with  the  success  they  expected.     Strong  disappro- 
bation was  expressed  by  the  British  Government  at  the  extreme 
barbarity  shown  in  the  wanton  and   treacherous  sacrifice  of 
human  Ufe  by  the  queen's  forces ;  and  the  residence  of  a  British 
agent,  for  the  protection  of  British  interests,  was  required  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  engagement  on  the  part  of  England  with 
the  Hova  Government 

Meantime  Andriants61o,  the  Skkal&va  chief  of  the  north-  Successful 
west  coast,  had  availed  himself  of  an  island  near  the  coast,  of^^^^^.* 
N6sy-Fily,  as  a  place  of  shelter  whenever  the  H6va  army  antsdio. 
approached,  but  he  left  it  on  the  retreat  of  the  H6va  forces, 
and   greatly  annoyed  them,  sometimes  approaching  within  a 
few  days  of  the  capital ;  and  although  the  H6vas  made  several 
incursions  into  Ibiina,  they  gained  no  substantial  advantages 
over  the  Sakal^va,  who  were  brave  and  determined  warriors, 
although  inferior  in  arms  and  organisation. 

The  Hova  Government  now  determined  on  more  decisive 
and  extended  operations  than  had  been  attempted  since  the 
first  invasion  of  the  S^kal^va  country  by  EadJtma ;  and,  with  a 
view  of  eflfectually  breaking  the  power  and  suppressing  the 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  northern  S^kaliva,  an  army  of  5000 
men  was  in  the  summer  of  1837  sent  against  Andriantsolo. 
This  army  was  completely  defeated,  many  of  the  officers  and 
troops  killed,  and  the  remnant  of  the  expedition  returned 
in  disgrace  to  the  capital,  without  having  accomplished  their 
object      The    Government,   notwithstanding,    determined    on 
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making  another  attempt  to  cripple  or  destroy  this  resolute 
enemy,  and  prepared  to  send  another  expedition  against  the 
formidable  chieftain  Andriants61o. 

Captain  Gramot,  who  had  conveyed  the  embassy  to  and 
from  Europe,  followed  the  ambassadors  up  to  AntanJtnarivo, 
charged  with  proposals  from  the  French  Government  for  enter- 
ing into  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  H6va 
Government.  These  were  refused  in  toto,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  H6va  ofl&cials  showed  that  they  were  desirous  of  ter- 
minating the  influence  of  all  Europeans,  without  respect  to 
any  particular  nationality,  in  the  island,  and  were  determined 
to  pertinaciously  repell  the  slightest  attempt  of  any  foreign 
surveillance  or  control. 

In  August  1837  a  number  of  Christians  were  discovered 
by  emissaries  of  the  H6va  Government  assembled  for  prayer, 
contrary  to  the  anti-Christian  edict  of  the  queen.  Most  of 
them  were  arrested,  and  one  woman,  Basalkua,  was  executed 
by  spearing  on  14th  August.  The  persecution  of  the  Christian 
sect  was  bitterly  enforced  throughout  this  and  the  following 
years ;  and  a  second  martyr,  Eaf Jiralihy,  was  sacrificed,  being 
speared,  like  Easal^ma,  at  Amb6hip6tsy,  the  public  place  of 
execution. 

From  this  time  but  little  intelligence  was  obtainable  by 
foreigners  as  to  what  was  passing  in  Madagascar,  but  that  a 
fierce  hatred  against  foreigners  and  foreign  religion  was  nursed 
by  the  idolatrous  advisers  of  the  queen.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  what  proportion  of  Madagascar  was  at  this  period 
actually  under  the  rule  of  the  H6va  Government.  Kadiima's 
father  commenced  his  career  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
BadJima,  although  he  enlarged  his  kingdom  by  conquests, 
only  held  the  ground  within  reach  of  his  garrisons  and  posts : 
probably  not  above  a  sixth  part  of  Madagascar  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  H6va  soldiery  at  this  period,  and  the  whole  of 
the  broad  western  plains  of  the  S^kal^va  country,  comprising 
two -thirds  of  the  island,  were  in  the  hands  of  independent 
tribes,  separately  unable  to  cope  with  the  organised  forces  of 
the  well-armed  H6va  troops.  The  principal  object  of  the 
queen's  Government  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  the  island  by  all  the  means  of  force  that  they  could 
command.  Consequently  the  attention  of  tlie  H6va  officials 
was  chiefly  directed  to  annual  predatory  excursions,  or,  as  they 
styled  them,  "  military  expeditions,"  which  not  only  devastated 
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and  depopulated  many  distant  parts  of  the  island,  but  im-  1889. 
ix)verished  Imferina  itself,  out  of  which  the  troops  were  drawn  \^l^\  ^^, 
for  this  destructive  system.     The  province  of  Im^rina,  in  fact,  peditions 
was  drained  of  its  youth  to  maintain,  for  a  series  of  years,  a  ^^^ 
standing  army  of  not  less  than  from  20,000  to  30,000  men;  troops. 
and  as,  from  various  causes,  large  numbers  were  annually  cut 
oflF,  the  flower  of  the  H6va  people  perished. 

These  warlike  excursions,  which  were  yearly  sent  out  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  those  provinces  which  had  not  yet 
submitted  to  the  H6vas,  as  well  as  for  plundering  many  friendly 
provinces  which  had  long  since  submitted,  were  attended,  as 
the  examples  previously  given  show,  with  the  most  melancholy 
results  and  atrocious  cruelty  abhorrent  to  humanity.  A  division 
of  the  army,  amounting  to  perhaps  3000,  5000,  or  even 
10,000  men,  as  the  campaign  required,  was  annually  despatched* 
about  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  in  July,  to  some  selected 
district,  with  orders  to  return  home  by  the  commencement  of 
the  rains  in  November  or  December.  These  armies  were 
always  followed  by  a  crowd  of  civilian  non-combatants  and 
bearers,  who  assisted  in  the  plunder,  and  shared  with  the 
troops  in  fixed  proportions  of  the  proceeds. 

These  expeditions  were  fatal  to  all  parties  concerned,  for 
as  no  regular  system  of  commissariat  and  supply  existed,  many 
of  the  soldiers  perished  en  route  from  fatigue,  famine,  and 
disease ;  whilst  many  stragglers  were  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  it  was  attempted  to  subjugate.  When 
successful,  they  depopulated  and  destroyed  without  distinction 
large  areas  of  cultivated  country.  The  direful  policy  of  the 
H6va  authorities  during  these  years  seems  to  have  been  to 
exterminate  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to 
slavery. 

Where  these   slaves  went  to  in  former  years   it  is  not  slavery  in 
diSicult  to  answer;  for  we  find" that  in  this  year,  after  slavery  Mauritius 
had  ceased  in  Mauritius,  in  that  small  English  colony  alone  America. 
the  number  of  native   Malagasy  was   estimated   at    10,000. 
In  the  neighbouring  French  colony  there  must  have    been 
an   equal  number.      When  the  American  and  West  Indian 
slave  trade  is  taken  into  consideration  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  demand  being   quite    equal   to   the    supply.      Then 
again   there    was    the    universal  demand  for    slaves   by   the 
Arab  and  Bombay  merchants  on  the  north-west  coast,  up  to 
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the  present  time.  As  before  noticed  an  average  adult  slave 
was  valued  in  1835  at  Mauritius  as  being  worth  £70,  so  that 
if  the  slaver  gave  say  £10  a  head,  or  fifty  dollars,  for  a  Mada- 
gascar slave  on  the  coast  there  was  a  very  fair  margin  for 
cousiderable  profit  No  wonder  that  the  Creole  colonists  of 
Mauritius  and  B^union  rose  almost  in  revolt  at  the  stoppage 
of  the  slave  trade  and  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1834.  If 
such  civilised  people  acquiesced  in  the  fruit  of  these  fearful 
native  wars,  they  certainly  condoned  the  blood-guiltiness  which 
accompanied  the  internecine  strife  of  this  terrible  period. 
This  was  certainly  a  .reign  of  terror,  the  result  of  an  absolute 
heathen  despotism. 

In  consequence  of  the  constant  invasions  of  their  territories 
by  the  H6va  armies,  several  Sitkaliva  chiefs  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  Madagascar,  accepting  the  inevitable  facts  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  force  of  the  H6va  arms,  which  were  so 
much  advanced  in  military  warfare,  resolved  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  which  could  at 
aU  events  ensure  to  them  their  individual  liberty.  The  result 
was  that  they  made  overtures  to  M.  Contre-Amiral  de  Hell, 
the  governor  of  E^union,  to  whom  they  conceded  all  the 
territory  belonging  to  them.  These  negotiations  took  place 
between  1839  and  1840.  M.  de  Hell  accepted  provisionally 
this  concession,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Government  of 
King  Louis  Philippe. 

In  furtherance  of  this  provisional  acceptance  several  con- 
ventions were  entered  into  during  the  years  1840-41,* 
between  M.  Passot,  captain  of  marine  infantry,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  governor  of  E^union,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  queen 
of  the  Ib6ina,  Tsihomkika,  whose  states  included  the  bays  of 
Bavitoby  (Dalrymple  Bay)  and  PJtsindJi,va,  as  well  as  the 
islands  of  N6sy-B6  and  N6sy-K6mba;  Tsimikro,  king  of  the 
province  Ankirana  and  of  the  island  N6sy-Mitsi6 ;  Andriant- 
s61o,  chief  of  N6sy- Fitly;  and  Andrians6U,  prince  of  the 
island  Mayotta  (one  of  the  Comoro  group),  on  the  other  part ; 
by  which  these  sovereigns  ceded  to  France  the  islands  and 
provinces  belonging  to  them.  The  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  quickly  approved  and  confirmed  the  acceptation  given 
by  Contre-Amiral  de  HeU,  hut,  it  would  not,  in  consequence 

^  Documents  sur  la  parlie  occidentale  de  Madagascar,  par  M.  le  Capitaine  de 
Corvette  "Guillain,"  p.  141,  1846  ;  De  Clercq,  Recueil  des  TraiUa  de  la  France^ 
p.  594. 
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of  the  attitude  of  the  Chambers,  set  foot  on  the  mainland  of  1841. 
Madagascar,  and  contented  itself  with  declaring  the  islands 
Mayotta,  N6sy-Be,  N6sy-K6mba,  N68y-Mitsi6,  etc.,  to  be 
French  possessions  (see  Histoire  Politigiie  de  Madagascar,  par  H. 
Descamps,  pp.  1 5  6, 1 6  7 ;  BarhU  du  Bocctge,  p.  267).  The  troops 
of  Queen  Ravaniilona,  deprived  of  ships,  were  forced  to  respect 
these  new  establishments,  where  the  refugee  Sikaliva  cliiefs 
found  a  refuge ;  but  they  continued  their  attacks  against  the 
tribes  on  the  mainland,  massacring  without  pity  those  who 
resisted,  and  forcing  their  odious  yoke  of  servitude  on  the 
provinces  of  Ib6ina  and  Ankitrana. 

Under  the  orders  of  M.  le  Contre-Amiral  de  Hell,  the 
corvette  "La  Pr^voyante,"  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Jehenne,  "  La  Lionne,"  Lieutenant  Protet,  and  the  "  Blonde," 
Captain  Trebuchet,  proceeded  to  the  north-west  coast,  and 
made  careful  surveys  of  these  deeply-indented  shores  and  the 
numerous  islands  and  islets  off  the  coast  during  1841  and 
1842  (see  chapter  xv. — "Cartography,"  and  Appendix  A  at 
end  of  this  chapter). 

When  M.  Passot  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  France,  French 
of  the  island  N6sy.B4  in  1840,  M.  TAbb^  Dalmond  accom-  tebUsLdat 
panied  him  as  interpreter,  and  it  was  principally  by  his  means  Ndsy-Be. 
that  the  treaty  with   Queen  Tsiomfeko  was   concluded.     M. 
TAbb^  Dalmond  established  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain L6kob^,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of.  Amban^ro.     From 
these  headquarters  he  visited  the  various  points  of  the  island 
which  were  inhabited,  as  well  as  those  in  N6sy-K6mba  and 
Nisy-Fkly,  until  recalled  to  act  as  vice-pr^fet  apostolique  at 
B^union  during  the  absence  of  M.  Poncelet  in  Europe.     On 
the  return  of  M.  Poncelet,  the  Abb4  Dalmond  again  started 
for  the  coast  of  Madagascar  with  three  priests  under  him,  the 
most  zealous  of  his  prefecture,  MM.  Minot,  Taxroux,  and  Joly. 

The  Abbe  Joly  was  left  at  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar,  whilst 
Abbe  Dalmond  took  with  him  the  other  two  priests  to  N6sy- 
B6,  where  they  constructed  a  school  and  a  chapel  at  Taf6ndro ; 
after  which  M.  Dalmond  proceeded  to  N6sy-Mitsi6,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  young  marine  soldier,  who  subsequently 
became  a  zealous  Jesuit  missionary,  Frfere  Mazards. 

"En    1841,    'La    Dordogne,'    que    amenait    des    soldats  Dire  results 
destines  a  Toccupation  de  N6sy-Be,  mouilla  sous  la  montagne  j^®^^' 
de  L6kobi  et  les  d^barqua  sur  un  emplacement  situ^  entre  la 
baie  ArUsiramba^zaha, — plus    tard    la    baie    d'Hell-Ville, — et 
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1841.  celle  d'Ambankro,  pointe  de  terre  assez  ^lev^e  et  faiblement 
d^fendue.  Les  quelques  travaux  de  campement  et  de  defense 
qu'il  fallut  ex^cuter  produisirent  une  telle  explosion  de  fi^vre 
qu'en  peu  de  jours  on  perdit  quatre-vingts  hommes,  Le  nom 
de  '  Pointe  k  la  fi^vre '  est  rest^  h,  cet  endroit,  et  les  Male- 
gaches  eux-m6mes,  qui  ont  ^te  t^moins  de  ces  morts  rapides, 
s'en  ^loignent  et  en  parlent  encore  aujourd'hui  avec  terreur. 
Dans  les  lies  de  la  mer  des  Indes  comme  dans  celles  de  TOc^nie, 
sur  les  vieux  continens  d'Asie  comme  dans  ceux  du  Nouveau- 
Monde,  le  mSme  phfenom^ne  sinistre  se  produit  invariablement 
d^s  qu'on  remue  une  terre  vierge  de  toute  cultura  II  est 
done  essentiel,  avant  de  tenter  quoi  que  ce  soit  d'important 
centre  Madagascar,  de  bien  connaltre  quels  sont,  sur  son 
littoral,  les  points  les  plus  salubres,  ceux  oi  il  est  possible  de 
s'^tablir  sans  faire  courir  k  nos  soldats  les  risques  d'un  em- 
poisonnement "  {Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  IxiiL  p.  924, 
art.  "France  et  Madagascar,"  June  15,  1884). 

1842.  Tsimi^ro,  the  chief  of  N68y-Mitsi6,  had  unfortunately 
WL^Dai-^^  become  a  proselyte  to  Mahometanism,  and  the  Arabs  in  the 
mond.         neighbouring  islands,  irritated  at  the  French  missionary's  vain 

attempt  to  convert  their  proselyte,  stirred  up  disturbances  and 
threatened  the  life  of  M.  Dalmond,  at  length  forcing  him  to 
quit  the  island. 

The  colleagues  of  M.  Dalmond  were  not  more  fortunate ; 
the  first,  M.  Minot,.  failed  to  learn  the  language,  and  the  two 
others  were  rendered  unfit  for  duty  by  fever ;  the  whole  party 
were  obliged  to  return  to  E^union,  from  whence  M.  Dalmond 

1848.  sailed  for  Europe  in  1843  in  order  to  obtain  missionaries  for 

the  evangelisation  of  Madagascar.  He  first  tried  the  brotherhood 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  without  success,  nor  was  he  more  for- 
tunate with  the  fathers  of  the  "  Saint  Coeur  de  Marie,"  then 

1844  lately  established  at  Neuville.    As  a  last  resource,  in  June  1844 

he  visited  Eome,  where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention 
of  the  veteran  T.  R.  P.  G^n^ral  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  (this 
was  Pfere  Eoothaan,  who  had  been  general  of  the  Jesuits  since 
1830),  and  of  Monsignor  Brunelli,  pr^fet  of  the  Propaganda, 

Jesuit  mis-  and  a  missionary  expedition  was  organised,  consisting  of  four 

dagascar.  '  fathers  and  two  lay  brothers,  under  Father  Pierre  Cotain  of 
Bordeaux.  This  mission  arrived  from  France  in  Rdunion  on  2  7th 
December  1844,  accompanied  by  two  pupils  from  the  seminary 
"  du  Saint  Esprit,"  MM.  Webber  and  Richard,  who  subsequently 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  political  history  of  Madagascar 
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Meantime  affairs  in  Madagascar  progressed  in  the  usual  1844. 
style:  constant  persecution  of  religious  sects,  rigorous  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners  from  the  interior  and  coast,  annual 
military  expeditions,  executions,  and  exactions ;  cruel  oppression 
and  misery  everywhere.  At  Tamatave  alone  there  were  a  few 
European  traders  with  whom  the  H6va  Government  found  it 
convenient  to  keep  on  good  terms,  and  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world.  Several  of  these  traders 
had  established  sugar  plantations,  and  did  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  interior  as  well  as  with  the  neighbouring  colonies  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  They  seem  to  have  fancied  them- 
selves quite  secure  until  the  13th  May  1845,  when,  without 
any  obvious  cause,^  all  the  French,  English,  and  foreign  subjects, 
together  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tamatave,  were  assembled  at 
the  residence  of  the  chief  judge,  Philibert,  where  they  found 
the  garrison  of  the  fort,  150  men,  under  arms  with  the  officers. 
A  proclamation  was  read  to  the  following  effect : — That  after 
that  date  all  the  inhabitants  and  merchants  would  be  subject 
to  Malagasy  law  concerning  foreigners :  that  was,  to  be  liable  Foreigners 
to  perform  all  the  corv^es  of  the  queen,  to  be  put  on  the  J^bmit  to*** 
public  works  the  same  as  slaves,  to  take  the  tang^na  ordeal  theMaia- 
whenever  the  law  obliged,  to  be  sold  and  made  slaves  if  they  ^^^  *^*' 
were  in  debt,  to  obey  all  the  Hova  officers,  to  have  no  pre- 
rogatives more  than  any  other  Malagasy  subjects,  not  to  leave 
Tamatave  on  any  pretext,  and  to  have  no  commerce  with  the 
interior  of  the  island. 

It  had  long  been  anticipated  as  the  probable  consequence 
of  Eanavklona's  policy  that  Madagascar  would  become  closed 
as  a  foreign  market  of  commerce  to  Europeans ;  and  this  was 
soon  proved  by  the  harassing  obstacles  her  Government  threw 
in  the  way  of  those  Mascarene  traders  engaged  in  the  bullock 
trade.  Hitherto  an  active  trade  in  bullocks  had  been  carried 
on  between  Mauritius,  E^union,  and  Madagascar ;  and  in  con- 
sequence the  exporters  raised  the  prices  at  Tamatave  from 
eight  Spanish  dollars  to  twelve  and  fifteen. 

About  this  period  a  vessel  named  "  The  Sampson,"  bearing  The 
the  British  flag,  whilst  trading  near  Mojangi,  was  violently  gon^Mnci- 
seized  by  the  H6va  garrison,  bulk  broken,  and  the  cargo  which  dent. 
had  been  shipped  under  their  eyes,  relanded  and  forfeited; 
whilst  the  captain  was  kept  prisoner  for  some  time.     That 

^  Ellis  writes,  "The  evasion  of  the  queen's  orders,  prohibiting  the  removal 
of  natives  from  the  island,  greatly  irritated  the  Malagasy  Government" 
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the  eommander  and  crew  of  the  "  Sampson "  were  wrong  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  commander  of  H.M.S.  "  Cleo- 
patra," arriving  soon  afterwards,  made  inquiries  and  exonerated 
the  H6va  officials  from  blame.  It  was  an  affair  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  "Toale"  dhow,  which  has  given  rise 
to  late  complications.  H.M.S.  "  Cleopatra  "  proceeding  south 
appears  to  have  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  and  during  the  opera- 
tions of  lightening  the  sloop  of  war  (which  carried  twenty-six 
guns),  unfortunately  Lieutenant  Molesworth,  RN.,  was  murdered 
by  the  Skkaliiva. 

In  March,  at  Tamatave,  a  master  mariner  named  Heppick, 
a  British  American-bom  subject,  was  detained  on  the  charge 
of  abducting  seven  Malagasy,  who  escaped  from  his  ship. 
Captain  Heppick  was  kept  in  confinement  a  long  time  (see 
Appendix  D  iv.),  and  put  upon  his  trial  for  murder ;  he  W£ts 
condemned  to  slavery  and  publicly  sold, — of  course  being 
bought  in  by  his  friends.  On  news  of  this  outrageous  pro- 
ceeding reaching  Mauritius  Captain  Kelly,  commanding  H.M.S. 
"  Conway,"  was  despatched  to  Tamatave,  with  instructions  to 
call  upon  the  authorities  for  an  explanation,  and  also  to  take 
a  letter  to  Queen  Eanav^lona.  Captain  Kelly  had  several 
interviews  with  Eaziikafidy,  governor  of  Tamatave,  and  after 
fruitless  negotiations  the  "Conway"  returned  to  Mauritius, 
Fifteen  days  were  given  to  the  foreigners  to  consider ;  if  at 
the  termination  of  this  time  they  did  not  accede  to  the  new 
law,  their  houses  would  be  broken  open,  their  merchandise 
given  to  pillage,  and  they  themselves  put  on  board  the  first 
ship  which  came  into  the  roadstead.  On  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  May  the  H6va  authorities  employed  all  sorts  of 
menacing  and  violent  threats  to  intimidate  the  Europeans ; 
and  so  determined  were  they  to  expel  all  foreigners  from 
the  island  that  even  the  arrival  of  a  French  and  English 
squadron  had  no  effect  in  making  them  change  their  policy. 
The  foreigners  were  forced  to  embark  on  the  "bullockers" 
and  merchant  ships,  and  their  property  was  plundered. 

Meanwhile  Sir  William  Gonmi,  governor  of  Mauritius,  and 
M.  Bazoche,  governor  of  Reunion,  determined  to  act  in  concert 
and  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  settlers 
and  the  H6vas  by  amicable  means  if  possible,  but  if  not,  by  force 
of  arms.  According  to  arrangement  her  Majesty's  frigate  the 
"  Conway,"  commanded  by  Captain  Kelly,  and  his  French 
Majest/s  ships  "Le  Berceau"  and  "La  Zel^e,"  under  Commodore 
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Bomain  Desfosses,  met  in  the  Tamatave  roadstead,  and  after  1845. 
fruitless  negotiations  it  was  determined  to  destroy  the  fort  and  at^k^on' 
town  of  Tamatave.  After  due  protestations  and  warning  the  com-  Tamatave 
bined  French  and  English  squadron  opened  fire  upon  the  town  on  ^nd 
the  15  th  Jime;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  native  huts,  con-  English, 
structed  of  wood  and  thatched  with  ravenale^  were  consumed 
by  fira  The  guns  of  the  ships  were  then  turned  on  the  fort ; 
and  a  landing  party  of  350  men,  of  whom  100  were  French, 
were  put  on  shore  from  the  respective  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Fi^reck  and  Lieutenant  Heseltine.  The 
marines  and  sailors  advanced  across  the  open  under  a  sharp 
fire  from  the  battery,  and  the  outwork  was  speedily  stormed 
and  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  only  then 
that  they  discovered  that  the  real  fort  was  in  rear  of  this 
screen,  a  strong  casemated  circular  building  with  walls  thirty 
feet  high  and  armed  with  thirty  guns.  Having  no  means 
of  breaching  the  waU,  and  the.  men  falling  fast,  the  landing 
party  had  to  retire  with  loss.  The  French  lost  fifteen  dead, 
of  whom  three  were  officers,  Lieutenant  Berthoud  of  "La 
Z^l^e,"  Lieutenant  Noel  and  Sous-Lieutenant  Cimeterre  Monod 
of  the  3d  Marine  Infantry,  besides  fourteen  wounded.^  The 
English  lost  four  men  killed^  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Kennedy, 
and  eleven  men  wounded.*  It  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained  how  it  was  that  the  dead  were  not  carried  away. 
The  total  dead  of  the  allies  amounted  to  twenty-one,  of  whom 
three  were  officers;  and  their  heads  were  stuck  on  poles 
along  the  shore.  The  "  Conway  "  returned  to  Mauritius,  and 
Commodore  Desfosses  to  H^union ;  and  instructions  from 
Europe  were  awaited  by  the  colonial  authorities. 

Two  ships  which  had  quitted  Mauritius  for  Madagascar  July. 
prior  to  the  arrival  at  the  former  place  of  the  news  of  the 
repulse  sustained  by  the  combined  French  and  English  attack 
on  the  fort  of  Tamatave,  sailed  into  the  roadstead  of  Tamatave, 
where  they  anchored  and  opened  a  conmiunication  with  the 
shore.  Not  prepared  for  hostilities,  the  crews  of  these  vessels 
were  only  saved  from  capture  by  a  secret  intimation  from 
some  friendly  source  on  shore, — that  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  board  the  vessels  and  kill  all  who  oflfered  resistance.  In 
consequence  of  these  tidings  they  weighed  anchor  forth- 
with and  put  to  sea  again.      The  same  vessels  put  into  Foule 

*  One  officer  and  42  men  wounded  of  the  French,  says  the  CervAen, 

*  See  Jowmal  Eoyal  United  Service  InstUtUiojif  vol.  xxix.  No.  cxzzi. 
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Point,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  the  native 
authorities. 

A  short  time  only  had  elapsed  when  (some  time  in  July) 
the  "  Conway  "  again  sailed  for  Ste.  Marie.^  It  appears  that 
after  quitting  Tamatave  the  "Marie  Laure,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Laconforque,  sailed  for  Foule  Point  and  embarked  a 
cargo  of  120  bullocks;  but  immediately  afterwards  struck 
on  a  coral  reef,  which  obliged  her  to  re-land  her  cattle  and 
repair  to  Ste.  Marie  to  refit.  Here  the  "  Conway "  proceeded 
to  join  her  and  to  afford  her  the  aid  of  an  able  ship's  com- 
pany for  the  needed  repairs.  Before  reaching  Ste.  Marie 
H.M.S.  "Conway"  touched  at  Foule  Point,  where  she  was 
boarded  by  three  H6va  officers  who  were  cordial.  They 
protested  very  strongly  as  to  the  policy  of  Ranavklona ;  but 
lamented  that  the  stringency  of  the  queen's  instructions  obliged 
them  to  adopt  a  show  of  unfriendliness  and  distrust  towards 
the  English,  which  precluded  them  from  granting  supplies  of 
beef,  etc.,  to  the  "  Conway." 

Having  completed  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Ste.  Marie, 
Captain  Kelly  sailed  into  the  roadstead  of  Tamatave  to  recon- 
noitre the  state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  there.  Here  the 
H6vas  naturally  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  and  menace. 
A  number  of  soldiers,  estimated  at  from  3000  to  5000  men, 
were  busily  employed  in  repairing  the  damage  caused  by 
the  attack,  and  the  landing  place  was  occupied  with  armed 
men.  Captain  Kelly,  considering  that  as  not  only  no  declara- 
tion of  war  had  been  declared  by  us  against  Eanavklona,  but 
that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  invite  a  pacific  inter- 
course at  Foule  Point  with  the  H6va  Government,  determined, 
after  so  unfriendly  a  display  on  shore,  not  to  permit  the 
authorities  (who  came  off  to  the  ship)  to  come  on  board 
until  they  should  satisfy  him  of  their  amicable  intentions  by 
explaining  themselves  upon  the  two  following  points,  which 
had  formed  the  substance  of  a  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the 
responsible  officers  of  the  place.     (1)  Why  had  they  not  taken 

^  A  somewhat  general  opinion  prevailed  at  Mauritius  that  the  destination  of 
H.-M.S.  "Conway"  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French  men-of-war 
attached  to  the  Reunion  station,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  Governor 
Bazoche  was  sincere  in  his  avowal  to  observe  a  perfectly  inactive  line  of  policy 
until 'the  receipt  of  instructions  from  his  Government  at  home  for  his  future  con- 
duct How  far  this  may  have  been  the  actual  object  of  her  cruise,  the  ostensible 
one  was  that  of  affording  assistance  to  a  trading  vessel  of  Mauritius  wrecked  off 
Ste.  Mario. 
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down  the  heads  of  the  French  and  English  slain,  which  were  1845. 
still  on  poles  near  the  landing-place  ?     (2)  Was  it  true  that 
an  English  sailor  had  been  taken  prisoner  alive  and  tortured  ? 
N'o  reply  to  these  queries  having  been  received  within  two  days, 
Captain  Kelly  proceeded  back  to  Mauritius. 

Scarcely  had  the  termination  of  friendly  relations  with  Ceasation 
Madagascar  been  formally  announced  at  Mauritius  when  the  ^  *"  *• 
vast  importance  of  the  former  country  to  the  necessities  of  the 
English  colony  began  almost  immediately  to  be  felt  Mauritius 
was  then  entirely  supplied  with  oxen  from  Madagascar,  whilst 
large  supplies  of  rice,  together  with  poultry,  were  annually 
drawn  from  the  same  quarter  to  meet  the  consumption  in 
demand  at  Mauritius.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  that  country 
become  closed  against  the  British,  than  those  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  bullocks  in  Mauritius,  perceiving  how  great  a 
run  would  necessarily  be  made  upon  the  small  stock  of  beef 
existing  in  the  colony,  proceeded  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage  which  accident  had  placed  in  their  hands,  and  to 
raise  the  price  of  beef  from  ninepence  to  twentypence  and  up- 
wards. The  price  of  rice  speedily  rose,  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  as  a  direct  consequence,  were  proportionally  raised  in 
value  as  well  {Madagascar  Past  and  Present). 

Queen  Eanavklona  ordered  all  trade  to  cease;  and  as 
Madagascar  was  the  principal  source  whence  cattle  were  brought, 
great  distress  was  occasioned  in  both  colonies,  especially  as  a 
murrain  had  destroyed  nearly  all  the  island  cattle.  Sir  William 
Gomm  recommended  the  authorities  at  home  to  send  out  an 
armament  suJBBciently  powerful  to  subdue  Madagascar ;  but 
neither  Lord  Aberdeen  nor  his  successor.  Lord  Palmerston, 
would  listen  to  any  project  of  retaliation. 

In  France  there  was  general  indignation,  and  the  Ministry  i846. 
intended  to  have  sent  out  under  the  command  of  General 
Duvivier  an  expedition  capable  of  restoring  the  French  pre- 
ponderance ;  but  the  Chambers,  guided  by  the  opposition  which 
was  combating  all  the  acts  of  the  Government,  ''sacrificed  the 
honour  of  the  country  to  a  party  victory  "  (succds  de  tribune). 
The  funds  were  refused  in  spite  of  the  energetic  remonstrances 
of  MM.  Guizot  and  Mackau  (5th  February  1846). 

Meantime  Pfere  D^nieau,  one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  had  FaUure  of 
accompanied  the  Abb^  Dalmond  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  where  ^^3^0^"^^ 
they  were  landed  by  the  French  corvette  "  Le  Voltigeur "  on  St.  Augiist- 
the  5th  June  in  St  Augustine's  Bay,  in  the  country  of  the  ^^^^^' 
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Vezo.  Here  they  remained,  undergoing  great  hardships  and 
dangers,  until  23d  September,  when  they  were  forced  to 
return  to  Reunion  without  having  made  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  totally  barbarous  people  of  the  coast. 

In  1846  the  Abbe  Dalmond  at  N6sy-Be  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  MM.  Finaz  and  Jouen,  both  Jesuits.  The 
former  remained  in  N6sy-B^  with  M.  Teyssier,  and  the  latter 
with  M.  Dalmond  at  Helleville,  the  chief  town  of  the  newly- 
established  French  colony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were 
the  villages  of  Taf6ndro,  Fksina,  Ampirfeny,  AmbktozavJivy, 
and  the  island  of  N6sy-F^y.  In  this  year  the  French  vessel  of 
war  "  Le  Berceau,"  which  had  been  sent  round  to  N6sy-B6  by  M. 
Desfosses,  was  caught  in  a  cyclone  and  totfdly  lost  with  all  hands. 

During  all  these  years  the  only  European  residing  at  the 
capital  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  Frenchman  named 
Laborde,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  favour  possible  from  the 
Queen  Ranavklona  and  her  ministers,  Rainih^ro  and  his  brother. 
He  had  established  at  S6atsimknampiov^na  a  large  manufacturing 
village,  some  twenty  miles  from  AntanJinarivo,  and  here  were 
foundries,  potteries,  etc.,  with  the  machinery  worked  by  water- 
power.  The  son  of  the  queen,  who  was  called  the  son  of 
Radima,  was  bom  in  1 82 9,  and  was  therefore  now  eighteen  years 
of  age,  named  Bak6to,  naturally  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
clever  Frenchman,  who  could  tell  him  of  all  the  wonders  of 
Europe  and  the  outer  world.  According  to  the  French  account, 
the  young  prince  conceived  the  idea  at  this  time  of  obtaining 
from  France  succour  for  the  unhappy  Malagasy  who  were 
suffering  such  calamities  under  the  rule  of  his  mother  Eana- 
v^lona.  The  fact  is  that  MM.  Laborde  and  Delastelle  intrigued 
to  get  the  young  H6va  Eak6to  under  their  power,  and  at  their 
instigation  the  crown  prince  wrote  to  Admiral  C^cile,  then  on 
board  the  "  Cleopatra  "  at  Ste.  Marie,  asking  for  the  protection 
of  France,  "  la  plus  ancienne  amie  des  peuples  de  Madagascar."  ' 
The  idea  of  a  revolution  to  make  away  with  the  queen  and  to 
place  her  son  on  the  throne  was  now  suggested  to  the  Prince 
Eak6to  by  the  French  adventurers. 

In  1847  the  Bourbonnais  were  greatly  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  was  quietly 
carried  into  effect  by  the  French  Republic  in  the  following  year 
at  Reunion:  but  in  1849  the  same  measure  caused  a  revolt 
among  the  Sukaliva  slave-owners  in  N6sy-B6,  which  was  not 
quelled  without  bloodshed. 
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The  skulls  of  the  European  officers  and  men  still  disfigured  1848-49. 
the  landing-place  at  Tamatave  during  the  years  1848-49/  when  f^iU^i^JJfg* 
Admiral  Dacres  attempted  in  vain  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Hova  queen,  and  all  relations  were  at  an  end  between 
Im^rina  and  the  outer  world,  until  in  1852  Eakoto,  or  rather  1862. 
those  acting  in  his  name,  renewed  the  previous  declarations  of 
his  wish  for  French    protection  to   M.  Hubert   Delisle,  the 
governor  of  Reunion,  who  on  his  side  sent  to  assure  the  prince 
of  his  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

On    the   18th    July   1853    the    Rev.   W.    Ellis,    foreign  1853. 
secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  landed  at  Tamatave  "y^^l^}^ 
from  the  schooner  "  Gregorio,"  at  a  period  when  an  opening  for  car  re- 
intercourse  seemed  practicable,  taking  a  letter  for  the  queen  °^°®  * 
from  the  merchants  of  Mauritius.     The  H6va  captain  of  the 
port  was  an  oflScer  who  had  formed  one  of  the  embassy  to 
England  in  1837,  and  informed  Mr.  Ellis  that  no  trade  could     » 
be  allowed  until  the  money  required  as  compensation  for  the 
insult  and  wrong  perpetrated  in  the  attack  on  Tamatave  had 
been  paid.     In  consequence  the  merchants  of  Mauritius  lost  no 
time  in  subscribing  the  required  sum  of  15,000  dollars  (about 
£3125),  which  was  the  amount  demanded.     This  money  was 
taken   in   the   "Nimble"   on   the    10th   October   by  Messrs. 
Cameron  and  Mangeat,  and  this  act  waa  at  once  followed  by 
the  re-opening  of  trade. 

In  January  1854  the  Government  of  Madagascar,  "  anxious  1854. 
to  evince  their  entire  cordiality  in  the  friendly  relations  recently  of  the  Euro- 
established,"  sent  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  Mr.  Higginson,  peanskuilH. 
informing  him  that  as  trade  was  open  he  was  at  liberty  to  send 
for  the  skulls  of  his  countrymen  that  were  fixed  on  poles  at 
Tamatave.     Accordingly  a  non-commissioned  officer  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  Tamatave  for  this  purpose ;  but  on  arriving 
he  found  that  the  skulls  had  been  removed  by  some  French- 

^  "  L'ainiral  anglais,  abns^  sur  les  dispositions  reelles  du  gonvernement  h6va, 
vint  k  la  tete  de  qaatre  batimens  de  guerre  proposer  un  traits  d'alliance  entre  la 
reine  Victoria  et  la  reine  Ranavklona  ;  sa  demande  fat  ecart^e  tout  d'abord.  II 
se  boma  alors  k  soUiciter  poor  ses  nationaux  la  liberty  da  commerce  des  boeufs, 
se  soumettant,  en  signe  d'hommage  envers  la  souveraine  de  Madagascar,  k  payer 
une  amende  Mg^re  pour  les  coups  de  canon  de  Tamatave.  Les  insolentes  preten- 
tions de  RanayiUona  lui  apprirent,  mais  trop  tard,  que  la  politique  de  Tananarivo 
repousse  toute  relation  avec  les  Europ^ens,  comme  si  I'obstination  f^roce  avec 
laquelle  on  maintient  fich^es  sur  des  pieuz,  k  la  plage,  les  tetes  des  matelots 
anglais  et  fran9ais,  ne  reyelait  pas  assez  clairement  les  sauvages  resolutions  de  ce 
gouvemement.  Le  commandant  fran9ais  refusa  toute  participation  k  ces  inutiles 
tentatives"  (Admiral  T.  Page,  Bemis  des  Deux  Mondes,  15th  Nov.  1849,  p.  597). 
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1854.  men  and  buried  at  Ste.  Marie.     Meantime  the  Prince  Rak6to 

was  persuaded  to  write  a  formal  demand  for  succour  and  a 
French  protectorate  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

Arrival  of  About  this  time  another  adventurer  made  his  appearance  on 

bert  in°Ma-  ^^  scene  in  the  person  of  a  M.  Lambert,  who,  since  the  eman- 

da^car.  cipation  of  slaves  in  the  French  colonies,  had  been  employed 
in  supplying  black  immigrants  to  Bourbon.  "  Avant  d'entre- 
prendre  le  voyage  k  Madagascar,  M.  Lambert  devait  aUer 
acheter  pour  la  France  des  nfegres  sur  les  cotes  de  Zanzibar  et 
de  Mozambique  et  les  transporter  k  Tile  Bourbon.  C'est  une 
nouvelle  espfece  de  traite  mitig^e,  in  ventre  par  le  gouvernement 
fran^ais  et  tol^r^e  par  TAngleterre.  Le  n^gre  n'est  esclave  que 
pendant  cinq  ans,  et  re9oit  de  son  maitre,  ind^pendamment  de 
la  nourriture  et  du  logement,  deux  ecus  par  mois  "  {Ida  Pfdffer), 
In  the  course  of  his  trade  to  Mozambique  and  Bourbon 
M.  Lambert  found  it  profitable  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the 
Madagascar  authorities.  An  occasion  gave  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  looked.  The  Hova  garrison  at  Fort  Dauphin  was 
besieged  by  the  hostile  tribes  and  hardly  pressed  for  provisions. 
Lambert  offered  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrison,  and  took  a 
cargo  of  rice  to  the  south  and  insured  the  success  of  the  Hova 
troops.  This  signal  service  procured  for  M.  Lambert  authority 
to  proceed  up  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  immediately  initiated 
into  the  projects  of  Laborde  and  his  coadjutors  to  overthrow  the 
existing  tyranny  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  to  substitute  a 
prince  who  would  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
P6re  Finaz  accompanied  M.  Lambert  to  the  capital,  where  he 

1855.  performed  mass  for  the  first  time  on  8th  August  1855. 

M.  Lambert  In  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  M. 

Emx)pe!^  ^  Lambert  undertook  to  go  to  Europe  and  convey  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  a  renewed  demand  for  his  protectorate  from  the 
prince;  together  with  another  not  less  explicit  and  formal 
from  the  principal  Malagasy  chiefs,  who  followed  the  example 
of  their  prince  in  asking  from  France  aid  and  protection. 
They  added  that  a  counter -plot  existed  among  the  adherents 
of  the  prince's  cousin,  Eamboasalima,  to  assassinate  Eakoto 
to  insure  the  succession  of  the  former  to  the  throne.  M. 
Lambert  left  Antananarivo  in  August  1855,  eri  route  for  Europe; 
but  on  arriving  at  Tamatave  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
queen  announcing  that  a  European  had  established  himself  at 
Bavitoby,  and  commissioning  M.  Lambert  to  signify  to  this 
intruder  that  unless  he  retired  she  would  send  a  detachment 
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of  H6vas  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country.     Now  this  Euro-  1855. 
pean  was  an  agent  of  M.  Lambert,  namely,  one  M.  D'Arvoy, 
formerly  French  consul  at  Mauritius,  who  had  constructed  a 
factory  for  timber  and  petroleum  on  the  north-west  coast,  at  a 
point  claimed  by  the  French  aa  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
them  by  Tsintindriho,  the  refugee  SiiaUiva  chief  of  N6sy-B4 
M.  D'Arvoy  was  warned  by  the  French  authorities  at  N6sy-B6, 
and  wrote  back  to  the  queen  that  his  intentions  were  purely 
pacific;   nevertheless,  confident  in  the  vicinity  of  a  French 
naval  station,  he  would  not  retire,  but  fortified  himself  against 
attack.     The  H6vas  made  a  midnight  attack,  however,  upon  pestmc- 
the  post,  and  M.  D'Arvoy  was  slain  together  with  about  one  French  fac- 
hundred  of  his  Mozambiques.     The  H6va  troops  destroyed  the  *<"7  at  Ba- 
station,  threw  the  guns  with  which  it  was  defended  into  the  the  H6va^ 
sea,  and  returned  to  Antananarivo  with  one  French  prisoner,  troops, 
who  was  ransomed  by  M.  Laborde,  and  ninety-seven  Mozam- 
bique slaves.     About  the  same  period  five  sailors  belonging  to 
the  "  St.  Augustine,"  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  transmitted  to  the  capital,  charged  with 
engaging  labourers — that  is,  buying  slaves — for  Reunion,  a 
crime  punishable  by  death  according  to  the  H6va  code  of  laws. 
These  men  were  also    ransomed   by   M.   Laborde,  who  had 
obtained  great  wealth  and  possessed  numbers  of  slaves  during 
his  service  under  Ranavklona. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  M.  Lambert  arrived  at 
Paris  early  in  December,  with  presents  from  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Madagascar  for  the  Emperor  and  letters  from  some  of  the 
chiefs,  or  purporting  to  be  such,  soliciting  the  protectorate  of 
France.     M.  Lambert  accompanied  these  native  letters,  which 
were  evidently  wanting   in  spontaneity,  by  a  long  note  or 
prospectus  setting  forth  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
France  (and  probably  to  himself)  by  the  proposed  annexation 
en  hhc  of  the  whole  island.     Fortunately  at  this  period  the  1856. 
Anglo-French  alliance  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  French 
French  Government  would  not  act  except  in  concert  with  Great  alliance. 
Britain.     M.  Lambert  proceeded  to  London,  where  his  status 
and  antecedents  were  accurately  gauged  and  his  proposals  per- 
emptorily rejected  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

A  letter  from  the  H6va  Government  to  Mr.  Ellis,  author- 
isii^  him  to  come  up  to  the  capital,  reached  that  missionary  at 
the  Cape,  and  another  letter  to  the  same  purport  was  received 
by  him  after  his  arrival  in  England.     This  invitation  was 
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1856.  gladly  embraced,  and  the  secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 

^e  R^v°^  Society  prepared  for  another  journey  to  Madagascar.  Before 
w.  Ellis  to  his  departure  he  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Clarendon 
artvoT  ^^^  several  communications  by  letter  with  other  ofl&cers  of 
the  British  Government,  including  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was 
authorised  to  convey  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  England 
towards  the  Malagasy  Government.  He  was  also  made  oflBcially 
acquainted  with  the  treacherous  part  that  M.  Lambert  and  M. 
Laborde,  and  the  other  schemers  associated  with  him,  had  been 
acting, — that  they  had  sought,  ostensibly  with  the  sanction  of 
Prince  Eak6to,  to  gain  armed  assistance  from  France  (and 
later  from  England)  to  depose  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  and 
place  her  son  on  the  throne, — to  carry  out,  in  short,  a  complete 
political  revolution  in  the  island.  The  French  Government 
had  declined  to  act  in  this  matter  except  in  concert  with 
England ;  and  the  English  Cabinet,  as  mentioned  before,  would 
not  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  an  unscrupulous  project,  and 
had  advised  M.  Lambert  to  confine  liis  attentions  to  legitimate 
commercial  affairs  and  not  to  interfere  in  politics.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Mauritius  was  warned  of  the  Lambert- Laborde 
conspiracy,  and  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  any  English 
subjects  being  mixed  up  therewith. 
Visit  of  Mr.  Ellis  reached  Mauritius  on  the  1 7th  June  and  Tamatave 

t^'thT^  ^y  ^^®  13^^  "^^y^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  26th  August  he  was  escorted 
capital.  into  the  capital  as  the  guest  of  the  queen  and  treated  with 
due  respect  On  the  5th  September  Mr.  Ellis  delivered  the 
presents  and  letters  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
queen,  and  was  entertained  at  the  palace.^  All  this  time  the 
English   missionary   was    under   a   constant   and   unfriendly 

^  Mr.  Ellis,  reporting  to  Lord  Clarendon  the  result  of  his  interview  with  the 
queen,  wrote :  ''In  mentioning  the  French  gentlemen  residing  at  the  capital,  I 
refer  to  M.  Laborde,  a  native  of  Mauritius  and  formerly  a  slave-deaZert  who  many 
years  ago  came  from  Mozambique  to  Madagascar,  where  he  proposed  to  manu- 
facture arms  for  the  native  government.  He  has  since  been  employed  on  several 
occasions  by  the  queen,  and  exercises  considerable  influence  over  a  few  of  the 
chiefs.  I  also  refer  to  a  son  of  M.  Laborde,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
France,  and  to  a  M.  Hervier  {alias  Pere  Finaz),  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from 
Bourbon,  who  had  been  taken  to  the  capital  by  M.  Lambert  in  the  dress  of  a 
civilian,  and  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  or  secretary,  and  had  been  left  with  M. 
Laborde  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  teaching  his  son  mathematics.  These  gentle- 
men have  since  been  joined  by  three  others  from  Bourbon,  viz.  a  young  medical 
practitioner  (Le  docteur  Milhet  Fontarabie  ?),  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Abbe 
Jouen,  principal  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Bourbon,  and  ano^er  priest  from  the 
same  island.     These  two  ecclesiastics  have  gone  up  as  civilians,  the  former  in  the 
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surveillance  by  the  emissaries  of  Laborde,  who  actually  offered  1866. 
the  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  who  would 
receive  a  book  (a  forbidden  act  by  the  law  to  distribute 
religious  books)  from  the  missionary  or  give  information  con- 
cerning any  person  who  had  done  so ;  while  iniSnite  pains  were 
taken  to  entrap  him  into  speech  or  overt  act  that  would  give 
offence  to  the  queen ;  but  his  sagacity  and  caution  saved  him 
from  these  snarea  As  the  month,  which  had  been  mentioned 
as  the  term  of  his  visit,  drew  to  a  close,  he  made  application 
to  the  queen  for  permission  to  prolong  his  visit;  but  this 
request  was  refused.     Other  coimsels  and  interested  counsellors 

capacity  of  afisistant  to  the  surgeon'and  the  latter  as  his  pharmaden,  I  do  not 
mention  these  gentlemen  because  they  are  teachers  of  Roman  Catholicism,  which 
I  feel  they  have  as  much  right  to  endeavour  to  inculcate  as  we  have  to  spread 
the  Protestant  faith,  but  because  I  was  told  they  had  been  sent  for  by  the  priest 
already  associated  with  M.  Laborde  to  assist  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the 
latter  in  Madagascar. 

"  I  have  also  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the  prince  and  some  of  the  officers 
were  exceedingly  anxious  about  the  result  of  M.  Lambert's  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  applied  to  me  very  soon  after  my  arrival  for  any  information  I  might  possess 
on  the  subject  The  prince  was  greatly  surprised  and  deeply  affected  on  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  representations  that  had  been  made  by  M.  Lambert 
He  said  the  papers  taken  away  by  that  gentleman,  so  far  as  he  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  their  contents,  were  simply  a  statement  of  the  grievances  of  the 
people.  He  had  repeatedly  represented  to  his  mother  that  the  sufferings  and 
buidens  of  the  people  were  too  great ;  and  during  the  period  of  M.  Lambert's 
visit  had  conversed  frequently  with  him  and  M.  Laborde  on  the  same  subject, 
but  had  expressed  no  wish  that  any  application  should  be  made  to  the  French 
Crovemment  He  further  stated  that  he  did  not  prepare  the  letters  or  papers 
taken  by  M.  Lambert,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  intention  to  prepare  any 
papers  of  the  kind  until  they  were  completed ;  that  they  were  written  in  the 
French  language,  of  which  he  does  not  understand  half  a  dozen  words,  and  were, 
he  believes,  drawn  up  by  the  priest,  assisted  by  MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert ; 
that  when  the  papers  were  presented  to  him  M.  Laborde  translated  verbaUy  the 
pages  containing  a  statement  of  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  then  said,  '  If 
you  think  this  is  true  add  your  Tunne  to  it.* 

**  That  after  long  refusing  he  did  at  length,  almost  by  compulsion,  affix  his 
name  to  the  papers,  but  only  as  attesting  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  countrymen.  He  declared  emphatically  that  he  had  never 
authorised  any  application  for  troops  or  money,  or  other  means  of  deposing  the 
present  ruler  of  Madagascar.  On  my  inquiring  what  was  the  object  of  the  state- 
ment of  grievances,  if  not  to  seek  redress,  he  replied  that  he  thought  a  representa- 
tion from  M.  Lambert  and  his  friends,  to  the  effect  that  the  burdens  of  the 
people  were  too  heavy,  might  induce  the  queen  to  adopt  a  milder  rule.  The 
prince  further  stated  that  MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert  said,  *  tJiey  were  determined 
thai  there  should  he  a  change,*  and  that,  if  it  could  not  be  effected  by  other  means, 
they  would  apply  to  the  French  Government  for  troops,  and  if  these  were  refused 
they  would  themselves  hire  troops,  for  they  had  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
to  appropriate  to  the  object. 

"  In  reference  to  their  intimation  of  their  intention  to  bring  troops,  the  prince 
said,  he  thought,  if  they  did,  the  native  forces  could  arrest  their  progress ;  but 
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appeaKng  to  her  fears,  her  superstition  and  her  prejudices  gained 
the  day.  The  French  and  Eoman  Catholic  influence,  though  not 
openly  manifest,  had  considerable  share  in  bringing  about  this 
result,  and  Mr.  Ellis  left  the  capital  on  the  26th  September,  not 
arriving  at  Port  Louis  until  2d  December.  He  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  calling  on  the  governor.  Sir  James  Higginson,  and 
giving  to  him,  as  well  as  to  ttie  general  conmianding  the  troops, 
Major-GeneralHay,and  the  commodore,  an  account  of  his  mission,^ 
On  the  24th  September  the  Government  of  Mauritius  had 
issued  a  decree  by  which  any  English  subject  or  foreign 
resident  in  Mauritius  taking  proceedings  which  could  be  con- 
sidered contrary  to  the  laws  of  Madagascar  would  be  liable  to 
deportation  from  the  colony.^ 

he  added  that  he  told  MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
fight  and  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  his  mother. 

*'  I  deem  it  right  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  there  is  a  party  at  the  capital 
opposed  to  the  prince,  and  in  favour  of  his  rival,  a  son  of  the  queen's  eldest 
sister.  The  pretensions  of  this  rival  are  encouraged  by  the  Frenchmen  at  the 
capital ;  and  some  of  the  secondary  native  officers  are  said  to  have  been  parties 
to  the  project  of  MM.  Lambert  and  Laborde  for  bringing  French  troops  to  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  when  the  prince  mentioned  them  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
plan,  he  said  they  owed  their  lives  to  his  forbearance  in  not  acquainting  the 
queen  with  their  proceedings.  The  queen's  secretary  also  stated  that  the  papers 
were  signed,  and  a  sort  of  oath  not  to  divulge  the  secret  extorted  by  the  priest 
from  the  prince,  at  the  close  of  a  dinner  party ;  and  a  degree  of  compulsion, 
little  short  of  absolute  force,  was  used  to  secure  his  signature ;  and  that  they 
held  his  hand  on  the  Bible  while  the  priest  pronounced  the  oath. 

**I  am  unable  to  describe  the  prince's  expressions  of  gratitude  when  I  read 
to  him  the  reply  given  by  your  Lordship  to  M.  Lambert's  proposal  He  said  he 
had  prayed  to  the  Almighty,  ever  since  M  Lambert's  departure,  that  the  French 
troops  might  not  come  ;  and,  he  added,  *■  I  thank  God  for  His  protection.'  "... 

^  A  copy  of  the  above  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  was  shown  to  the  governor 
and  accidentally  left  on  the  table  in  the  governor's  office.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  M.  Lambert  himself,  the  chief  subject  of  the  communication,  was 
announced.  In  his  interview  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  mischief  which  Mr. 
Ellis  had  done  at  the  capital,  charging  him  with  having  defeated  all  the  plans 
of  the  French  party  and  their  schemes  for  the  good  (?)  of  the  country,  and  other- 
wise, generally,  with  having  done  grievous  harm.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
departure  the  missionary  so  violently  denounced  returned  in  search  of  the  letter, 
in  which  M.  Lambert's  name  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and  was  not  sorry  to  learn 
that  the  governor's  quick  eye  had  observed  it  and  laid  it  aside.  The  governor 
informed  Mr.  Ellis  that  M.  Lambert's  errand  in  France  had  very  narrowly 
escaped  complete  success.  It  appeared  that  the  members  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  his  scheme  had  been  submitted,  were  unanimously  in  favour  of 
an  armed  expedition  against  Madagascar,  but  that  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
decided  that  no  step  should  be  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
Government  Thus  it  was  to  the  Emperor's  single  veto  that  Madagascar  owed 
its  exemption  from  attack,  if  not  subjugation. 

'  See  "France  and  Madagascar,"  Na  LXXVII.,  British  Qiuirterly  Review, 
Ist  January  1864. 
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On  the  same  day  that  Ellis  landed  in  Port  Louis,  2d  1856. 
December,  there  also  arrived  at  the  same  place  from  the  Cape  concession. 
the  celebrated  lady  traveller  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  who  was 
but  four  years  younger  than  the  veteran  missionary,  who  was 
at  this  time  sixty-four  years  of  age.  M.  Lambert,  who  was 
about  to  return  to  Antananarivo,  offered  to  take  Madame 
Pfeiffer  to  that  capital,  an  offer  which  the  Austrian  traveller 
eagerly  accepted,  although  she  received  timely  warning  from 
the  English  authorities  that  M.  Lambert  was  engaged  in  illegiti- 
mate projects.  While  he  was  in  Europe  he  had  formed  a  com- 
pany in  France,  based  upon  a  concession  which  he  alleged  had 
been  granted  him  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Madagascar,  not  the 
sovereign,  nor  delegated  by  the  queen  to  act  for  her,  but  which 
could  only  come  into  effect  avowedly  on  the  dethronement  of 
that  monarch.  The  extent  of  the  privileges  granted  to  M. 
Lambert  by  this  illegal  concession  included  the  exclusive  rights 
of  working  the  mines,  forests,  and  lands  throughout  the  island 
— in  fact  a  gift  of  the  whole  island.  On  the  strength  of  these 
unlimited  rights  of  possession  a  number  of  French  merchants 
were  induced  to  advance  large  sums  of  money  to  Lambert,  the 
manager  of  the  new  Compagnie  de  Madagascar,  Foncifere, 
Industrielle,  et  Commerciale. 

Lambert    now  returned  in   order  to  carry  out  the  coup  TheCom- 
cPitat  by  which  he  and  his  fellow-conspirators  were  to  dethrone  J^^^! 
BanavJdona,  to  raise  Rak6to  to  the  throne,  and  obtain  from  him  car. 
a  confirmation  of  the  concession  of  the   28th  June   1855. 
He  brought  with  him  on  this  occasion  some  presents  for  the 
queen  and  the  princesses,  rich  uniforms  for  Bak6to  and  his 
officers,  etc.,  musical  clocks,  barrel  organs,  and  similar  toys,  on 
which  the  company  had  expended   at  least  200,000    francs. 
He  also  provided  a  vessel  in  Bavitoby  (Dairy mple  Bay),  in 
which  to  escape  should  the  scheme  of  revolution  prove  abor- 
tiva     The  English  consul  at  Mozambique,  Mr.  M*Leod,  was 
apprised  of  all  this  at  the  time,  and  he  also  warned  Madame 
Pfeiffer  against  Lambert. 

On  the  30th  May  M.  Lambert  and  Madame  Pfeiffer  arrived  1857. 
at  Antan^arivo  and  were  welcomed  by  Laborde,  and  the  story  ^^^' 
of  the  conspiracy,  the  divulgence  of  the  plot,  and  the  miserable 
failure  of  the  coup  d^itcU  is  told  in  detail  by  Madame  Pfeiffer  collapse  of 
in    her    Last    Travels.      June    20th  was   fixed   upon   as  the  ^^'^^^^"^^ 
decisive  day.     It  had  been  arranged  that  the  gates  of  the  wupd'Hat. 
palace-yard  were  to  be  kept  guarded  by  Prince  Rahiro  and 
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1857.  ofiBcers  of  the  army  devoted  to  the  prince,  who  wei'e  to  admit 

the  conspirators  and  their  followers  within  the  courtyard.  At 
a  given  signal  Prince  Eak6to  was  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
and  the  new  ministers,  who  had  already  been  nominated  by 
the  prince,  were  to  explain  to  the  queen  that  this  was  the 
will  of  the  nobles,  the  military,  and  the  people  (i,e,  the  will  of 
MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert).  Of  course  the  whole  conspiracy 
was  a  fiasco ;  all  along  the  queen  was  perfectly  well  informed 
of  the  plot,  and  let  the  aflfair  proceed  up  to  the  last  moment 
in  order  to  find  out  who  among  her  subjects  sided  with  the 
foreigners.  It  is  pretty  weU  known  for  certain  that  the  crown 
prince  himself  kept  his  mother  well  posted  up  to  everything 
that  was  going  on,  and  had  no  intention  of  supplanting  her 
on  the  throne.  The  Europeans  were  all  kept  under  strict 
surveillance  until  the  3d  July. 
Severe  per-  On  the   3d  July  a  great  kab^ry  was  assembled,  and  a 

native°^  °  terrible  edict  was  issued  against  all  the  Christians,  of  whom  a 
Chriatiane.  ifgt^  it  is  Said,  had  been  prepared  by  Etoimanisa ;  but  no 
sign  was  as  yet  given  by  the  queen  as  to  what  line  of  conduct 
she  intended  to  take  with  regard  to  the  French  party  implicated 
in  the  treason  against  her  person  and  throna  All  the  Euro- 
peans were  in  fear  and  trembling  until  the  17th  July,  when 
it  was  announced  that  they  were  aU  to  leave  the  capital  and 
country  at  an  hour's  notice. .  M,  Laborde,  in  consideration  of 
his  former  good  service,  was  permitted  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours  longer,  and  to  take  away  his  property  with  him,  with  the 
exception  of  his  slaves.  These,  with  his  houses  and  estates, 
were  to  revert  to  the  queen,  by  whose  bounty  they  had  been 
Deporta-  bcstowed  upon  him.  The  party  was  conducted  down  to  the 
Europeans.  <^^^  under  escort,  and  thus  ended  M.  Lambert's  scheme  for 
revolutionising  Madagascar.  Unfortunately  for  Madame 
Pfeififer,  the  melancholy  party  were  detained  at  Bef6rona,  a  most 
unhealthy  spot  on  the  confines  of  the  forest,  for  a  number  of 
days,  where  the  hitherto  vigorous  traveller  contracted  the  germs 
of  the  malarious  fever  of  which  she  ultimately  died  after  leaving 
the  island.  On  the  16th  September  M.  Lambert  and  his  com- 
panions embarked  for  Mauritius.  The  real  sufiferers  from  the 
plotting  of  the  unscrupulous  French  adventurers,  who  escaped 
themselves  scot-free  however,  were  the  unfortunate  Christians. 
On  them  the  persecution  fell  harder  than  ever,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  queen's  Government  could  never  weary  of  its  relent- 
less search  for  victims. 
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From  this  time  the  H6va  authorities  have  always  main-  i860, 
tained  a  strict  watch  over  the  movements  of  all  strangers  in  jm^ch- 
Madagascar.    In  June  1860  the  governor  of  MJuQanjiry  accused  meat  of 
and  bound  two  ofScers  of  rank,  Andriamb^nda  and  Sat^fy,  j^  }AtAA' 
together  with  thirty-three  soldiers,  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  gwcar. 
queen  by  acts  of  Christian  worship.     The  ordeal  of  the  tangfena 
was  administered  to  three  female  slaves  of  the  queen,  who  vicari- 
ously represented  the  accused,  and  they  were  found  innocent 
The  queen  then  ordered  the  tangtoa  to  be  administered  to  a 
dog,  which  also  survived,  and  the  accused  were  released,  while 
their  accuser  was  put  to  death.     This  was  the  last  impeach- 
ment against  the  Christians  in  Madagascar. 

At  last,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years.  Queen  Ranavi-  1861. 
lona  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  the  16th  August  1861,  and  R^av&^ 
her  son  EadJima  was  proclaimed  king, — his  rival,  Eamb6asalima,  lona  apd 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.     The  accession  of  the  new  king,  Radimaii. 
Eadima  IL,  without  bloodshed  was  owing  mainly  to  the  cautious 
precautions  made  by  the  prime  minister,  Eainivoninihitrani6ny, 
and  his  brother  Rainilai^riv6ny. 

Queen  Eanavilona  died  on  the  16th  August  1861,  and.  There- 
according  to  accounts  received  by  the  Eev.  W.  Ellis,  the  mem-  ^rty*o7 
bers  of  the  Government  of  the  late  queen  seem  to  have  con-  RamWa- 
stituted  two  distinct  parties,  and  there  appear  to  have  been 
several  attempta  to  set  aside  Eadima  II.  (Prince  Eak6to) 
that  Eamb6asaEtma  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  There  were 
rumours  of  attempts  to  poison  the  young  prince,  though  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  practice  resorted  to  by  the 
H6vas.  At  all  events,  it  was  believed  that  Eamb6asal^ma 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  hiring  or  engaging  adherents 
and  in  bribing  others  to  aid  him,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  seize 
the  throne ;  but  Eamivonin^liitrani6ny  and  his  brother  Eainilai- 
iriv6ny,  then  commander-in-chief  (but  now  both  prime  minister 
and  commander-in-chief),  and  another  leading  family,  being 
favourable  to  the  prince  and  able  to  secure  the  adherence  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  army  to  their  interests,  secured  the 
accession  of  Eadima  II.  The  leaders  of  the  rival  party  con- 
sisted of  the  prime  minister  of  the  lately  deceased  Eanavklona 
and  the  chief  judge  of  the  kingdom,  who  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Eamb6asal^ma. 

On  the  15th  August,  when  the  queen  was  hourly  expected 
to  die,  Ealnivoninihitraniiny  counselled  Eak6to  to  remain 
in  the  Trdnovdla,  the  silver  palace,  around  which  he  placed 
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1861.  300  men.      He  then  surrounded  the  large  palace,  Manjaka- 

miadana,  which  is  adjoining,  with  men,  and  brought  up  all  the 
troops  within  reach  as  near  the  palace  as  possibla  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  out  messengers  to  the  chiefs  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  who  favoured  Eadima  to  come  armed  to  the 
capital  the  next  day.  In  the  evening  before  the  queen's  death 
he  directed  the  prince  to  appear  in  royal  robes  on  the  balcony 
of  the  palace,  and  ordered  the  troops  in  and  around  the 
courtyard  to  salute  him.  In  the  night  the  troops  were  moved 
up  to  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the  town,  called  TdLmporn- 
bdhitra  (the  crown  or  top  of  the  town),  and  occupied  the 
enclosure  and  palisades  of  the  palace -yard.  Signals  were 
arranged  by  which  Ealnivoninihitrani6ny  learnt  directly  the 
queen  had  ceased  to  live,  upon  which  he  instantly  surrounded 
the  houses  of  the  prime  minister  and  Eamb6asalkma,  with 
orders  to  let  no  one  leave  them. 
Radamaii.  The  decease  of  the  queen  took  place  at  7.30  A.M.  on  the 

pTOcaim  iQii^  August:  in  Hova  phraseology  the  queen  "retired."  As 
previously  arranged,  Eadriaka,  nephew  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  officer  of  the  palace,  announced  this  to  his  uncle, 
who  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Great  Palace,  where  Eain- 
andriantsil^vo  had  already  taken  Eak6to,  and  proclaimed 
Eadima  II.  king  to  the  assembled  troops.  Eainiliimbo 
(husband  of  the  queen's  sister)  was  then  sent  with  an  escort  to 
bring  RambiasaUtma  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  he 
shortly  after  did  in  company  with  Eam6nja  and  Eab6do,  the 
wife  of  the  newly  proclaimed  king.  Eainizika,  13  th  honour, 
proclaimed  that  the  title  of  the  king  was  Eadkma  II.,  for 
his  was  the  kingdom,  and  Rahiirolihy  went  to  the  great 
market  and  kabiry  ground  of  AndohJilo  and  proclaimed  the 
king's  accession.  The  adherents  of  Eamb6asalJima,  some  of 
whom,  it  was  said,  were  found  in  arms  prepared  for  resistance, 
were  banished  to  their  places  in  the  country,  and  forbidden  to 
return  to  the  capital.  A  number  of  the  friends  of  the  king 
counselled  the  death  of  Eamb6asal^ma  as  essential  to  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  king's  own  safety.  But  Eadima  IL 
would  not  consent,  and  only  agreed  to  banish  his  rival  to 
Amb6himirimo,  one  of  his  own  villages,  sixteen  or  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  capital,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  April  1862. 
The  queen  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Amb6himinga, 
and  all  classes  were  ordered  by  the  chief  judge  to  shave  their 
heads  in  token  of  mourning. 
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Among  the  earliest  of  the  new  king's  proclamations  was  1861. 
one  giving  perfect  religious  freedom  to  all,  both  natives  and 
foreigners,   residing   in   the  country;  and  he  wrote   to   the 
governors  of  Mauritius   and   B^union  to  invite  traders  and 
settlers  to  Madagascar,  assuring  them  of  protection  and  perfect 
freedom  to  trade  in  all  articles  except  arms  and  ammunition. 
In  order  to  initiate  free  trade  he  also  abolished  all  export  and  Total  aboii- 
import  duties.^      The  abolition  of  the  duties  was  a  dreadful  ^uSm. 
error,  and  naturally  displeased  a  number  of  the  high  ofScers. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  rash  and  hasty  act  ensued,  and 
Mauritius  rum  and  spirits  from  B^union  were  poured  into  the 
low    countries    in    large    quantities,    and    the   natives    were 
thoroughly  debauched   by  the  introduction   of  cheap  liquor. 
Mr.  EUis  has  described  some  terrible  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
during  these  times. 

Hie  next  act  of  the  ardent  reformer  Bad^a  II.  was  of  a 
wiser  description :  he  set  himself  to  restore  to  their  former 
owners  such  lands  and  other  property  as  had  been  confiscated 
in  consequence  of  the  profession  of  Christianity,  or  other 
offences  in  which  the  punishment  had  been  excessive.  He 
allowed  the  people  to  rear  swine  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity, 
fit)m  whence  they  had  been  banished,  because  the  hereditary 
mpUaMry  or  idol-keepers  declared  them  to  be  fddy  or  for- 
bidden, a  term  of  similar  import  with  the  well-known  tabu  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  eflfect  of  this  permission  was  that 
the  idoU  were  removed  to  the  villages  to  which  they  belonged. 
Another  proclamation  required  the  H6va  troops  to  muster  only 
once  every  two  months,  instead  of  every  fortnight  as  hereto- 
fore, for  drill,  and  this  relief  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
soldiers,  who  receive  neither  clothes  nor  pay  nor  food,  but 
find  themselves  everything  excepting  arms.  Radima  Il.'also 
diminished  the  faTumipbana  (a  sort  of  cotv6  or  unrequited  Diminn- 
Govemment  service)  required  from  the  borizdno  or  civflians,  q^^. 
and  moreover  to  set  an  example  himself  by  paying  in  money  m«nt  wr- 
the  chief  part  of  the  workmen  and  mechanics  whom  he 
employed  in  building  and  other  works.     He  further  set  free 

J  "To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Mauritius. 

"  ANTANXNARtvo,  20th  August  1861. 
"Being  Sovereign  of  Madagascar,  I  have  ordered  the  governors  at  my  differ- 
ent ports  not  to  get  any  dnties  from  the  things  imported  and  exported. 

(Signed)  "  RadIua  II., 

King  of  Madagascar. " 
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all  those  captives,  some  of  high  rank  and  position,  who 
remsiined  in  bondage  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  who 
had  been  captured  in  B^tsil^o,  Skkalkva,  and  other  territories 
during  the  great  predatory  campaigns  of  Eanavilona.  He  not 
only  sent  home  every  chief  and  Skkal^va  he  could  find,  but  also 
the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  in  captivity,  that  they  might 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

The  border-land  between  the  H6va  and  SJikaliva  terri- 
tories was  at  this  time  desolate,  long  tracts  of  country  being 
destitute  of  inhabitants ;  and  even  yet  the  Hova  villages  next 
the  neutral  ground  were  never  safe  from  the  S^kalJtva  re- 
prisals. Not  long  before  the  late  queen's  death  a  village  in 
V6niz6ngo  had  been  attacked  and  harried  by  the  SikaUiva 
warriors.  The  first  act  of  these  tribesmen,  on  hearing  of  Ead^ma's 
proclamation  of  peace,  was  to  reinstate  their  H6va  captives  in 
the  village  they  had  plundered,  and  to  restore  their  property 
as  far  as  practicable.  Embassies  under  selected  chiefs  of  the 
S^kaliva  were  organised  to  proceed  to  Antananarivo  to  accept 
the  welcome  friendship,  and  to  offer  allegiance  to  the  king  and 
H6va  Government,  the  tribes  along  the  whole  line  of  country, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  following  this  example. 

The  result  of  this  generous  treatment  of  his  captives  and 
subsequent  entertainment  of  the  S^kalava  ambassadors  excited 
universal  admiration.  The  tribes  to  the  west  and  south 
reciprocated  the  confidence  of  Ead^ma  and  tendered  their 
allegiance,  and  the  unpeopled  intervening  waste  between  the 
hitherto  hostile  territories  began  to  fill  up  and  became  a  high- 
way for  friendly  travellers.  The  H6vas  in  V6niz<5ngo  began  to 
stretch  to  the  west  and  the  S^kalJtvas  moved  up  to  the  east ; 
the  inhabitants  of  one  border  went  and  dwelt  in  the  villages 
of  the  other,  cultivated  adjacent  fields  and  plantations,  and 
peace  prevailed  throughout  the  island.  All  looked  up  to  the 
second  Bad^ma,  and  nothing  made  him  more  popular  than  his 
generous  behaviour  to  the  deeply  injured  tribes,  and  the  in- 
valuable results  it  produced. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Queen'  EanavJtlona 
first  reached  Mauritius,^  which  it  did  indirectly  through  the 
island  of  Reunion,  there  were  circulated  various  rumours  with 
regard  to  the  future  affairs  and  government  of  Madagascar. 
It  was  said  that  Prince  Eakoto  Ead^ma  had  written  to 
invite  a  protectorate  of  France  or  England,  or  of  both;  that 
^  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Madagascar,  Colonial  Office,  24th  July  1863. 
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there  would  be  a  protectorate,  whether  he  had  invited  one  or  1861. 
not ;  that  private  persons  had  gone  to  Madagascar,  accompanied 
by  priests  and  Jesuits,  upon  various  enterprises ;  that  large 
grants  of  land  had  been  made  or  offered  to  private  persons ; 
and  that  companies  were  to  be  formed  for  agricultural,  mining, 
and  other  purposes ;  and  various  rumours  of  a  political  char- 
acter were  also  received  in  Mauritius  through  the  same 
channel,  and  freely  circulated  as  well-founded  reports,  or  as 
conjectures  founded  upon  reliable  bases.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  rival  of  Prince  RadJima  to  the  throne  was  a  nephew  of  the 
late  queen,  Prince  Eamb6asal&ma,  who  aspired  to  the  accession 
of  the  whole,  or  at  all  events  a  portion  of  the  kingdom.  All 
these  reports,  though  vague,  had  some  foundation  for  their 
support,  and  as  there  were  for  some  time  no  direct  conmiuni- 
cations  from  Madagascar,  there  was  some  apprehension  in 
Mauritius  that  the  events  in  that  island,  whatever  they  might 
be,  would  be  followed  by  some  inconvenient  disturbance  of  the 
cattle  trade  between  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  the  amicable 
continuance  of  which  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
colony  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  French  colony  of 
E^union,  the  supplies  of  both  being  wholly  derived  from  that 
source ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  beef  became  very 
greatly  enhanced,  and  threatened  to  become  more  so.  These 
fears  were  subsequently  allayed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Prince  Eambiasalima,  and  of  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
throne  by  King  Eadjima;  and  the  news  which  was  brought  of  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  trade  and  commerce  were  to  be  en- 
couraged by  King  Radjima,  and  of  the  favourable  views  which 
he  had  declared  respecting  the  spread  of  education  and 
Christianity  among  his  people,  gave  cheering  prospects  of  the 
advantages  that  would  result  to  the  population  of  this  island, 
and  to  its  trade  and  commerce  generally,  if  such  liberal  views 
were  encouraged,  and  a  continuance  of  the  existing  friendly 
intercourse  with  Madagascar  were  assured  without  chance  of 
further  interruption. 

The  letters  under  the  sign-manual  of  Eadima  I.  and  from  Letters  to 
his   foreign  minister,   Eahaniraka,   afforded    the   governor  of  ^j^g   ^^^' 
Mauritius  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  friendly  letter  himself  Govern- 
to   the    king,   and    a   letter  from    the   colonial    secretary  to  ^^^ 
Eahaniraka;    and   at   the   first    subsequent    meeting    of  the 
council  in  Port  Louis,  on  the  20th  September,  Mr.  Stevenson 
announced  to  the  board  the  course  he  proposed,  and  asked  for 
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1861.  their  vote  for  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  despatching  a 

mission.  This  was  fully  approved,  and  it  was  proposed  and 
unanimously  carried  at  the  council  that,  according  to  the 
usage  of  former  days,  and  the  customs  and  expectations  of 
Madagascar,  the  mission  should  not  go  empty-handed,  but 
should  be  the  bearers  of  handsome  and  substantial  tokens  of 
the  general  appreciation,  by  the  people  of  Mauritius,  of  the 
liberal  policy,  in  trade  and  commerce,  which  had  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  new  king's  reign ;  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  authorising  the  expenditure  of  £2000.  Part  of  this 
amount,  about  £1200,  was  laid  out  in  suitable  presents,  and 
the  mission  and  their  charge  were  despatched  on  the  2  2d  in  a 
trading  ship,  "  The  Jessie  Byrne,"  as  there  was  no  man-of-war 
available  for  their  transport. 

Immediately  after  his  accession  the  following  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  king  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  Mr. 
William  Stevenson,  C.B. — 

"  ANTAxlNARivo,  \Qth  August  1861. 

"  To  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  from  Rad^ma  XL,  King  of  Madagascar, 
etc. — I  make  known  to  all,  that  I  command,  and  am  king  in  Madagascar, 
my  mother,  Queen  BanavMona,  being  dead. 

(Signed)  «  RadIma  II., 

King  of  Madagascar." 

Friendly  Accompanying  this  was  the  following  communication  from 

corre-  Eahaniraka>  who  had  been  educated  in  England : — 

spondence.  '  ^ 

"Antananarivo,  l^th  August  1861. 

"  Sir — ^As  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I  inform 
you  of  the  death  of  Her  Majesty  Ranav&lona  Manjaka,  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
and  that  her  son  Rad&ma  II.,  son  of  the  late  great  Rad^ma,  has  succeeded 
her  on  the  throne. 

"2.  As  a  friend,  I  think  that  it  will  greatly  cement  our  friendship  were 
you  to  send  an  envoy  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
No  impediment  will  be  put  in  their  proceeding  up  to  Antan^arivo  ;  they 
can  go  straight  up,  as  in  the  days  of  the  great  Bad&ma. — Your  friend, 
(Signed)  "  Ra  HanIraka, 

13  Honour,  Officer  of  the  Palace, 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
"  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  etc." 

Mr.  Stevenson  replied  as  follows : — 

"  Government  House,  Port  Louis,  Maurihus, 
SLOth  September  1861. 

"  Sire — The  announcement  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive, 
under  your  Majesty's  sign-manual,  of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  of  your 
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accession  to  the  throne  of  Madagascar,  has  prompted  me  to  take  the  first  1861. 
opportunity  of  offering  to  your  Majesty  my  sincere  condolence  on  the 
demise  of  your  royal  mother,  and  my  cordial  congratulations  on  your 
succession  to  the  sovereignty. 

"  2.  The  well-known  liberality  of  your  Majesty's  views,  and  the  desire 
you  have  always  shown  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
for  the  introduction  into  Madagascar  of  all  that  will  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  your  country  and  the  prosperity  of  your  people, 
cannot  fail  to  ensure  a  successful  and  happy  reign  to  your  Majesty,  and  a 
continuance  of  that  good  feeling  which  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  my  gracious  Sovereign, 
towards  your  country — a  feeling  which  I  need  scarcely  assure  your 
Majesty  is  strongly  entertained  by  myself  and  by  the  people  of 
Mauritius. 

"  3.  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  forwarding  to  my 
Sovereign,  the  Queen,  the  letter  under  your  sign-manual,  which  you  have 
written  to  Her  Majesty,  and  sent  to  my  care  ;  and  your  Majesty's  letter 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Queen  on  its  arrival  in  England. 

'^  4.  I  entrust  this  letter  of  congratulations  to  the  hands  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  accompanied  by  other  officers  of  rank  and  gentlemen  of 
position  in  this  colony,  whom  I  have  appointed  to  convey  it  to  your 
Majesty,  and  who  will  repeat  to  your  Majesty  my  personal  assurances  of 
continuing  friendship  and  good  feeling. 

"  5.  With  every  sincere  hope  that  your  Majesty  may  enjoy  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign,  and  that  your  kingdom  and  your  people  may 
prosper,  by  Divine  permission,  under  the  government  of  so  enlightened 
a  prince. — I  have,  etc., 

(Signed)  **W.  Stevenson." 

The  special  messengers  to  whom  Mr,  Stevenson  confided  A  con- 
the  charge   of  delivering  his   letter  of  congratulations  were  ^^g^o***'^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Middleton,  RA.;  Lieutenant  Marindin,  E.E.;  seut  from 
EA   Newton,  Esq.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary;  E.  MeUish,  M«^^it»"«- 
Esq. ;  and  J.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  Assistant-Surgeon 
Eoch,  RA. 

Similar  communications  to  the  above  were  made  by  the 
Hova  Goverment  to  M.  le  Baron  Darricau,  governor  of  E^union, 
who,  however,  did  not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
sending  an  envoy  direct. 

The  mission  sailed  from  Mauritius  on  2 2d  September  and 
arrived  at  Tamatave  on  the  26th,  where  they  found  the  flag  of  Sept.  26. 
King  Eadama  II.  had  that  day  been  hoisted  for  the  first  time. 
Eainifiringa  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Tamatave,  and  with 
him  were  Eah^rolihy  and  Eaz^finkar^fo,  two  officers  of  the 
13th  and  14th  honours  respectively,  who  had  arrived  from  the 
capital  on  a  special  commission  to  proclaim  the  king  find  hoist 
his  flag.     The  flag  was  somewhat  in  form  of  the  broad  pend- 


English 
mission. 
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1861.  ant  of  our  navy,  with  a  narrow  red   border.     At  the  broad 

end  of  the  flag  there  was  a  red  star  of  eight  or  ten  points,  with 
an  inscription,  "Ead^ma  II.,  Mpanjaka  ny  Madagascar,  1862," 
and  "K.  R  IL,"  in  the  centre.  On  the  27th  Eaztifinkarfefo, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief,  escorted  the  mission 
on  shore,  and  the  latter  were  entertained  at  the  fort  on  the 
31st. 

October  1.  On  the  1st  October  the  mission  started  for  Antananarivo, 

receptkm^^  the  Capital,  distant,  as  calculated  by  the  travellers,  225  miles; 

of  the  this  journey  was  accomplished  in  sixteen  days,  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  English  envoys  was  cordial  in  the  extreme. 
On  the  18  th  the  mission  under  Colonel  Middleton  was  re- 
ceived in  state  by  the  king ;  and  throughout  the  country  the 
fact  that  Englishmen  were  once  more  present  in  the  capital  at 
the  king's  express  invitation  was  hailed  with  evident  grati- 
fication. The  mission  took  leave  of  the  king  on  the  21st  and 
reached  Tamatave  on  the  3d  November  without  mishap. 
Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  having  sent  down  H.M.S.  "  Brisk," 
Captain  A.  De  Horsey,  RN.,  commanding  that  vessel,  conveyed 
the  mission  back  to  Mauritius, 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  (secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies), 
approved  of  Governor  Stevenson's  proceedings  relative  to 
Madagascar,  and  considering  that  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  king,  both  commercially  and  politically, 
would  be  shared  by  England  as  weU  as  Mauritius,  the  treasury 
agreed  to  divide  the  expenses  attending  the  mission  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colony  of  Mauritius. 

A  similar  mission  from  the  French  seems  to  have  been 
expected  in  Madagascar,  but  up  to  the  time  of  Colonel  Middle- 
ton's  leaving  Tamatave  no  such  accredited  mission  had  arrived ; 
although  M.  Laborde  and  M.  Lambert  ^  had  proceeded  to  the 
capital,  with  several  other  French  adventurers  and  some  priests 
from  E^union ;  whilst  a  French  vessel  of  war  in  the  harbour  of 
Tamatave  had  saluted  the  new  king's  flag.  M.  le  Baron 
Darricau,  governor  of  E^union,  reported  to  the  French 
Imperial  Government  the  position  of  affairs  in  Madagascar, 
and  awaited  orders  from  Paris  as  to  what  action  he  should 
take. 

^  P^re  Webber  had  arrived  at  Antananarivo  on  the  23d  September.  MM. 
Laborde,  Lambert,  Laborde  fils,  et  M.  Jouen  on  the  12th  October.  Four  siatcra 
of  charity  under  Madame  la  M^re  Alphonse  et  la  Sceur  Marcelline,  escorted  by 
M.  Soumagne  followed,  reaching  the  capital  on  the  28th  October. 
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On  the  9th  November  Eadkma  despatched  M.  Lambert  to  1861. 
Europe  to  announce  to  the  Governments  of  England  and  France  ber/ront 
his  wish  for  fiiendly  relations  with  those  countries.  to  Europe. 

The  secret  agreement  made  between  Bad^ma  II.,  whilst  yet  Lambert's 
the  Crown  Prince  Eak6to,  and  M.  Lambert  has  already  been  ^'»<5«««^<>'=^- 
aUuded  to,  by  which  most  perilously  extensive  privileges  and 
landed  property  were  made  over  to  the  latter,  but  these  had  no 
validity  so  long  as  the  queen  lived.^     Upon  the  king's  acces- 
sion M.  Lambert  lost  no  time  in  pressing  upon  the  monarch 
the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  king's  signature  to  a  concession  dated  3d  November  Nov.  3. 
1861  granting  land,  exclusive   rights   of  mining,   control   of 
coinage,  powers  of  felling  timber,  making  roads,  canals,  and 
other  public    works.     Now,  although  some   of   these    things 
would  perhaps  have  contributed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  would  have  been  of  public  benefit,  yet  the  change 
from  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  late  queen  was  too  abrupt  to 
be  wise  or  desirable,  while  the  jealous  feeling  with   which 
foreigners  were  regarded  was  especially  excited  by  the  conces- 
sion of  royal  rights  of  property  in  land  gi*anted  to  M.  Lambert 
and  theCompagnie  de  Madagascar  which  he  proposed  to  originate. 
By  custom  from  time  immemorial,  in  fact  by  the  unwritten  The  French 
law  of  the  country,  aU  laud  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,^  and  JJj^^^ 
owners  and  purchasers  can  only  have  a  life  interest  in  landed  pauy. 
property,  which  on   the    death  of  the  owner  reverts   to  the 
crown.     Yet  this  concession    to  M.  Lambert  made  over  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  whole  island  to  the  French  company ; 
for  all  imoccupied  lands  near  the  chief  ports,  along  navigable 
rivers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  forests,  in  positions  suitable  for 
pasturage  and  rice  cultivation,  and  wherever  it  was  thought 
there  might  be  mineral  wealth,  might  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  company.* 

^  "  Compagnie  de  Madagascar :  Rapport  du  Gouverneur  du  ConseU  d' Adminis- 
tration SOT  la  Fondation  de  la  Compagnie,"  etc.     Paris,  1863. 

*  "  Land  passes  naturally  from  father  to  children  if  approved  by  the  tribe 
without  direct  reference  to  the  sovereign.  All  land,  technically  speaking,  belongs 
to  the  sovereign,  who  can  "  requisition  '*  it  at  any  moment,  althougli  this  is  rarely 
done  unless  it  be  for  the  widening  of  roads,  erection  of  Government  works,  and  so 
forth-     In  such  cases  even  a  life  interest  is  non-existent"  {O.  Cotisins). 

•  "  Le  frh^  de  aang  de  liadkma  II.,  etait  arrive  au  comble  de  la  fortune  ;  il 
avait  vu  la  realisation  de  ses  reves  meme  les  plus  ambitieux  ;  11  ^tait  due  d'Emirne 
et  ambassadeur  du  roi  de  Madagascar ;  celui-ci,  venait  par  une  charte,  de  lui 
donner  pour  ainsi  dire  son  royaume.  M.  Lambert  commit  alors  la  lourde  et 
irreparable  faute  de  venir  en  France  pour  y  constituer  sa  compagnie  d'explolta- 
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1861.  M.  Lambert  assumed  the  title  of  Due  d'Emirne,  which  he 

d^mLme.     aUeged  the  king  had  conferred  upon  him,  but  this  title  was 

subsequently  dropped  as  inconvenient  and  ridiculous. 

By  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  signing  the  above  charte,  and  subsequently  ratifying  it,  the 
king  in  reality  signed  his  own  death-warrant. 


November.  LETTER  from  the  King  of  Madagascar  to  Her  Majesty 

Letter  to 
the  Queen 
of  England. 


^**?^J^^  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 


(Translation.) 

"  Your  Majesty — I  thank  you  for  the  kind  speed  with  which  your 
Gk)yemment  has  thought  fit  to  send  me  an  ambassador  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  accession  to  the  throne  of  Madagascar,  and  to  assure  me  of  the 
friendly  feelings  of  England. 

'*  This  day  I  send,  in  order  to  thank  your  Majesty,  M.  Lambert,  to 
whom  I  give  the  most  extensive  powers  to  settle  all  affairs  which  may 
lead  to  the  weUbeing  and  to  the  civilisation  of  my  people, 

*'  I  have  opened  the  ports  of  Madagascar  to  commerce,  and  I  have 
given  orders  to  the  governors  to  protect  the  persons  and  the  goods  of 
strangers  who  may  establish  themselves  in  this  country. 

"  I  trust  that  the  relations  which  may  henceforth  exist  between  the 
two  countries  may  be  most  satisfactory. 

"  Such  are  the  wishes  which  I  form  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

"  May  God  preserve  your  Majesty. 

"  May  He  bless  your  family  and  your  kingdom. 

(Signed)         "  RadAma  II. 
"  Antananarivo, 

8  Alakaraho  1862  (9^  November  1861)." 

Arrival  of  Meantime  the  French  Government  despatched  M,  le  Baron 

envc^^*^^  Brossard  de  Corbigny,  capitaine  de  frigate,  to  Madagascar. 
Arriving  at  E^union  towards  the  end  of  December,  this  oflBcer 
proceeded  to  Tamatave,  which  place  he  left  for  Antananarivo 
on  the  8  th  February,  returning  to  the  coast  by  April,  extremely 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  mission. 
1862.  M.  Lambert  arrived  in  Europe  in  April,  and  addressed  the 

following  circular  letter,  dated  7th  April  1862,  to  all  the 
embassies  in  Paris : — "  J*ai  Thonneur  d'informer  votre  Ex- 
cellence que  j'ai  itk  charg^  par  S.M.  Ead^ma  II.  de  faire 
connaitre  aux  Gouvemements  de  TEurope  son  avfenement  au 
trone  et  son  vif  d&ir  d'entretenir  avec  eux  les  relations  les 
plus  amicales.     J'ai  re^u  ^galement  mission  de  faire  savoir 

tion.  Son  depart  livrait  sans  appui  ni  conseils,  le  faible  monarque  k  toutes  les 
competitions  de  partis,  i  toutes  les  intrigaes  de  cour  et  aux  Eventuality  d'une 
T^yolution  populaire  "  ( Foyage  d  Mddctffcuoarj  by  J.  L.  Macquarie,  p.  885). 
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que  le  rojaume  de  Madagascar  est  ouvert  au  commerce  de  1862. 
toutes  les  nations  et  que  I'ordre  a  ^t^  donn^  aux  gouverneurs 
des  difierentes  provinces  de  prot^ger,  en  toutes  circonstances, 
les  personnes  et  les  biens  des  Strangers  qui  viendraient  se  fixer 
dans  le  pays  ou  y  faire  le  n^goca" 

During   the   reign   of    Sanavidona   a   number   of   H6va 
andriamiav^TUy  (judges)  had  been  taught  English  by  Rahani- 
raka,  the  queen's  secretary,  who  had  himself  been  educated  in 
England.     Three  of  these  scholars  had  compiled  a  Malagasy 
and  English  vocabulary  of  nearly  300  small  octavo  pages, 
comprising  words  and  illustrative  sentences  in  both  languages ; 
and  now  that  the  king  had,  even  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Middleton's  mission,  opened  a  school  for  teaching  Malagasy 
and  English,  these  young  men  sent  their  MS.  vocabulary  over 
to  Mr,  Ellis,  who  had  arrived  in  Mauritius,  to  have  it  printed. 
Mr.    Ellis    reached    Tamatave    on    the    2  2d    May,    and    on  Mr.  wn- 
Monday,  16th  June,  he  was  at  the   capital,  where  he  was  Jj*^]^f}|^n. 
received  in  a  cordial  manner  by  Radima  II.,  to  whom  he  don  Mis- 
brought  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Queen  Victoria,  the  original  ^^^^Z 
of  which  was  to  be  brought  by  an  English  embassy.     A  letter 
from  Earl  RusseU  to  Mr.  Ellis,  asking  him  to  express  personally 
the  continuance  of  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  feelings  of 
the  English   Government  towards   Madagascar,  was   read   by 
Eahaniraka  and   translated   to   the   king,  who   expressed  his 
satisfaction. 

The  first  year  of  Radima's  reign  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  discontinuance  of  the  customs  duties  and  the 
diminution  of  unpaid  Government  service,  though  condemned 
by  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned,  were  welcomed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  appeared  generally  satisfied 
with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  laws  of  the  kingdom  had  Promuiga- 
been  revised  and  cordially  accepted  by  the  whole  community,  f^^^^^  "*^^ 
With  the  exception  of  abolition  of  the  duties,  every  change 
was  regarded  as  an  improvement,  rendering  their  code  more 
accordant  with  the  views  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life  held 
by  the  king,  as  well  as  more  liberal  and  humane. 

These  laws,  of  which  the  king  gave  Ellis  a  copy  soon  after 
his  arrival,  had  been  already  promulgated.  In  Madagascar 
the  king  is  the  fountain  of  all  law  as  well  as  all  honour ;  and 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  country  one  of  the  early  acts 
of  a  new  sovereign  on  ascending  the  throne  is  to  announce 
publicly  to  the  people  any  changes  he  may  make  in  the  laws 

VOL.  I.  H 
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1862.  of  his  ancestors,  and  any  commands  of  his  own  which  he  may  add 

to  them.  The  newly-proclaimed  king  thus  introduced  the  code 
of  his  reign : — "  These  are  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  given  by 
the  founders  of  the  dynasty  and  his  successors"  (enumerating 
their  names),  "  which  I  do  not  change,  except  in  abolishing  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  ordeal  hy  tang^na,  saith  Baddma  the 
Second,  King  of  Madagascar"  The  separate  enactments  of 
this  code,  which  extended  to  sixty-four  in  number,  included 
crimes  against  the  person  or  property,  or  rights  of  individuals 
and  offences  against  the  Government  or  the  public  by  the 
several  classes  of  the  community,  freemen,  or  slaves.  The 
laws  were  in  substance  the  enactments  of  preceding  sovereigns, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  change  of  punishment  for  the  highest 
crimes,  with  a  few  additional  orders  introduced  by  the  king.^ 
Mission  On  the   8th  July  the  following  oflScers  were  appointed 

to  convey     members  of  a  mission  to  convey  the  Queen  of  England's  letter  * 
the  Queen's  to  Eadkma  II.  by  Governor  Stevenson,  viz. — The  Honourable 

letter.  ^ 

^  See  chapter  xi.,  and  £llis's  Madagasear  Hevisited, 

'  The  Queen's  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

**  Queen  Victoria  to  the  King  of  Madagascar. 

"  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.  etc  ;  to  his  Majesty  Rad&minII., 
King  of  Madagascar,  our  most  distinguished  friend,  sendeth  greeting : 

"We  have  received  with  much  pleasure  the  letter  which  your  Majesty  ad- 
dressed to  us  by  M.  Lambert ;  and  we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  which 
that  letter  affords  us  to  express  to  you  anew  our  cordial  congratulations  on  your 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  long  continuance  and  pro- 
sperity of  your  reign.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  your  Majesty  has  opened  the 
ports  of  Madagascar  to  commerce,  and  that  you  have  given  your  commands  to 
your  officers  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  strangers  who  may  resort  to 
your  dominions.  These  liberal  and  enlightened  measures  will  not  only  establish 
friendly  relations  between  Madagascar  and  other  countries,  but  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  your  people,  by  offering  to  them  induce- 
ments to  develop  the  internal  resources  of  the  great  and  fertile  island  over 
which  you  rule,  and  by  opening  channels  for  the  interchange  of  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  with  foreign  countries.  With  a  view  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  our  subjects  and  those  of  your  Majesty,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  your 
Majesty,  and  it  is  our  intention  shortly  to  send  to  your  capital  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  our  confidence,  who  will  be  furnished  with  the  needful  instructions  and 
powers  for  that  purpose. 

**  In  the  meantime  we  write  this  letter  to  assure  you  of  our  friendship  and 
goodwill,  and  of  our  earnest  desires  for  your  uninterrupted  health  and  happiness. 
And  so  we  recommend  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Given  at  our  Court  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  21st  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1862,  and  in  the  26th  year  of  our  reign.     Your  good  friend 

(Signed)  *  *  Victoria  R 

(Countersigned)  ' '  Russell.  * ' 
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Major-General  M.  C.  Johnstone,   commanding  the  troops  in  1862. 
Mauritius ;    the  Bishop  of  Mauritius ;  Captain  Anson,  RA. ; 
Commander  J.  C.  Wilson,  RN. ;  and  Lieutenant  S,  P.  Oliver, 
RA.,  aide-de-camp  to  the  general     Mr.   Caldwell  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  presents. 

About  the  same  date  a  mission  selected  by  the  Govern-  The  im. 
ment  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  bear  a  congratulatory  ^o"*^  ™" 
letter  and  presents  for  Bad&ma  II.  at  his  coronation  arrived  at 
IWunion,  where  they  were  entertained  by  M,  le  Baron  Darricau, 
who  alluded  "  to  the  political  and  commercial  relations  about 
to  commence  with  Madagascar,  and  the  preponderance  which 
France  is  called  upon  to  exercise  in  this  African  territory." 
This  French  mission  consisted  of  M.  Jules  Dupr^  comman- 
dant de  la  division  navale  des  cdtes  d'Afrique ;  M.  Lesseline, 
lieutenant-colonel  4m  Marine ;  M.  de  la  Grange ;  Lieutenant 
de  Yaisseau,  commandant  de  Tile  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar ; 
and  others,  who  arrived  at  Tamatave  in  H.I.M.  frigate  "  Her- 
mione,"  42  guns,  the  flag-ship  of  the  station,  on  1 2th  July.  This 
French  embassy  reached  AntanJmarivo  on  the  28th  July  accom- 
panied by  the  B^tsimis^ka  princess,  Juliette  Fische,  the 
vddow  of  a  Creole  trader ;  M.  de  Lastelle,  and  Pfere  Jouen, 
the  pr^fet  apostolique  de  Madagascar,  and  were  received  by 
the  king  on  the  31st  July. 

The  English  embassy  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  8th 
August,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  king  on  the 
10th.  On  the  30th  August  a  party  of  English  missionaries 
arrived,  who  at  once  commenced  their  work  by  establishing  a 
press,  school,  and  hospital  (see  chapter  iii.  on  these  subjects). 

The    king's    coronation    took    place   in    presence    of   an  Thecorona- 
immense  multitude  on  the  23d  September,  the  French  and  R^^maii. 
English  embassies  attending  the  imposing  ceremony.     As  soon 
as  possible  after  the  festivities  which  attended  the  celebration 
of  the  king's  coronation  both  the  English  and  French  missions 
left  the  capital,  whilst  M.  Laborde  remained  as   consul  re- 
presenting the  French,  and  Mr.  Pakenham,  as  English  con- 
sul, also  took  up  his  residence  at  Antananarivo.     Previous  to 
leaving  the  capital  M.  Dupr6  concluded  a  treaty  between  the  A  treaty 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Madagascar,  which  ""^^l^f 
was  signed  on  the  12th  September.     The   concession  to  M.  French. 
Lambert,  before  alluded  to,  was  also  ratified  by  the  king  on  the 
same  day ;  an  additional  paragraph  or  clause,  however,  had  been 
added,  stating  that  M.  Lambert  would  give  to  the  king  and 
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1862.  his  successors  ten  per  cent  upon  all  the  clear  net  profits  which 

the  company  might  receive.  M.  Soumagne,  the  newly -ap- 
pointed French  vice-consul  at  Tamatave,  was  also  appointed 
foumiasier  to  the  king  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

During  the  following  months  the  missionaries  made  great 
progress ;  but  a  period  of  drought  caused  by  the  delay  of  the 
usual  rains  gave  the  party  of  the  idol -keepers  good  op- 
portunities of  assigning  the  calamity  as  caused  by  the  anger 
of  the  gods  at  the  practice  of  Christianity,  and  some  feeling 
was  exhibited  against  the  native  preachers  at  AmbihimJinga. 

Sahaniraka  died  in  November,  and  the  loss  of  his  acute 
adviser  was  severely  felt  by  the  king.     After  the  death  of 
this  official  Ead^ma  asked  Mr.  EUis  to  assist  him  in  the  trans- 
Treaty  with  lation  of  his  official  correspondence.     On  the  5  th  December 
BiSldn.       *  treaty  with  the  English  was  signed  by  the  king  and  Mr. 
Pakenham;  and  on  the  9th  a  friendly  letter  from  Abdalla, 
King  of  Johanna,  was  received  by  Eadkma. 
The  slave  At  this  time  Dr.  Livingstone  wrote   to  Mr.  Ellis: — "A 

theMoLm-  great  deal  of  slave-trading  goes  on  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
bique  Majama   Bay    [Majimba  ?]    near    Cape    St    Andrew.       The 

people  here  [Mohilla]  name  the  principal  slave  port  Mena- 
bay  [M^nab^].  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  Arab  dhows ;  and 
if  Eadima  II.  knew  half  the  miseries  inflicted  on  Africa 
by  those  who  carry  on  the  traffic  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
imitate  Radima  I.  in  stopping  the  export  of  slaves  by  at 
once  forbidding  their  import  into  his  dominions."  The  king 
told  Mr.  Ellis  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  orders  and  wishes 
that  any  slaves  should  be  imported  to  his  country ;  and  that 
he  had  sent  orders  to  the  authorities  to  prevent  slaves  from 
another  country  being  landed  or  sold. 
1863.  Early  in  1863  the  adherents  of  the  idols,  alarmed  by  the 

fry^ve^    increase  of  Christianity  and  the  decrease  of  their  own  influence 
ment.  and  authority,  made  desperate  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of 

the  foreign  missionary  work,  and  there  arose  reports  of  their 
intention  to  resort  to  more  violent  measures.  The  party  who 
wielded  the  power  of  the  State,  under  the  astute  Eainivoninit- 
nitrini6ny,  were  at  this  time  not  more  favourable  to  the 
restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  idols  than  were  the 
Christians.  Besides  these  two  parties — the  Christians,  and  the 
votaries  of  the  idols,  of  the  tangfena,  and  of  divination — there 
were  two  others,  distinct  from  both,  though  connected  with 
them,  who  were  affected  by  the  movements  which  the  dancing 
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sickness  imanhtjaim  (a  species  of  hysterical  epidemic  or  1868. 
choreomania  which  prevailed  at  this f^ip^Q, -see  chapter  vi),  ing^manU. 
brought  prominently  upon  the  scene.-*'  vne  of  these' Vas  the 
mdnamdso  (or  "  red-eyes"),  which  might  fee  billed*. fJJB-nliliietry 
of  the  new  reign ;  the  other  was  thiCt  6oiSap6s«l  of  the  survivors 
of  the  council  or  ministry  of  the  reign  of  Ranavilona,  which 
had  passed  away,  with  their  adherents. 

Chief  among  the  latter  were  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
late  queen,  and  his  younger  brother,  with  two  or  three  others,  all 
more  or  less  united  by  intermarriage  or  other  ties;  and  who  though 
not  all  Christians,  were  neither  all  heathen  nor  favourable  to  the 
claims  of  the  idols.  Several  of  these  nobles  were  members  of 
the  existing  Government,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  persons 
who  were  called  the  minamdso,  the  exact  import  of  which  is  The 
not  very  clear.  These  rrUnamdso  were  comparatively  young 
men,  some  of  them  members  of  the  royal  family,  of  good 
ancestry,  though  not  connected  with  the  families  which  had 
held  the  chief  offices  of  government  during  the  late  reign. 
There  were  also,  as  the  French  consul  observed,^  the  antagonism 
of  dan  or  race  between  them.  The  mMamdso  had  been  the 
companions  of  the  king  from  his  youth  up ;  and  on  his  accession 
some  of  them  became  not  only  the  ofiBcial  members  of  the 
Government,  but  also  the  king's  personal  confidential  agents 
and  advisers:  others  retained  little  more  than  a  nominal 
relation  to  the  king's  service.  Some  of  them  were  esteemed 
as  upright  and  patriotic  men — respectable  according  to  the 
standard  of  respectability  among  the  non-Christian  portion  of 

^  M.  Laborde  wrote  : — "II  y  avait  antour  du  roi  deux  partis ;  d'une  part 
les  anciens  officiers  et  lea  grands  du  peuple  ayant  k  lear  tete  le  premier  ministre 
et  le  ooxninandant  en  chief ;  de  Tautre,  les  '  minamdso '  (ou  gardes  de  Radkma, 
eley^  avec  lui  et  qui  s'etaient  empar^  du  pouvoir).  Depuis  trois  mois  ils 
accaparaient  toutes  les  faveurs  et  sugg^raient  au  roi  des  mesures  que  n'approuvait 
pas  la  population.  On  les  accusait  d'injustices  et  de  concussions  dans  Tadminis- 
tration  de  leurs  charges,  et  principalement  dans  celle  de  la  justice.  On  signalait 
enfin  une  grande  immorality  k  la  'Maison  de  Pierre,'  k  Amb<Shimitsimboua, 
r^dence  habituelle  du  roi,  ezclusivement  fr^quent^e  par  les  'm^Tiamdso.*  De 
plus,  il  y  avait  entre  les  deux  partis  un  motif  de  division  bien  puissant,  c'etait 
une  antipathie  de  race. 

"  Andrlanamp6inim^rina,  pere  de  Rad&ma  I.,  ^tait  du  nord  d'Imirina.  II 
fut  aid^  par  les  gens  du  Nord  k  former  un  royaume  de  la  reunion  de  douze  petits 
^tats.  Les  faveurs  avaient  ^t^  naturellement  pour  les  gens  du  Nord,  et  les 
mhiamdao  sont  du  Sud ;  de  plus,  le  minist^re  avait  toujours  ^t^  Tapanage  de  la 
famille  tr^  puissante  de  Tancien  commandant -en -chef  Ralnihkro,  or  son  in- 
fluence ^tait  absorb^e  par  celle  des  '  minamdao '"  {LeUre  au  Ministre  des  affaires 
arangires,  15  Mai  1863). 
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1863.  the  community.     Others  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than 

those* -in. the  sans^,  gijide  of  native  society;    and  some,  in- 
dividuklly,  were  liSfeA    of  bad   principle    and   notoriously   of 
vijto^.disJfcjjBitlOJiJ  d^^ei>and  contenmed  by  all  the  respect- 
aBlV  claasfes'  of'the*<i6fifmli'iIity. 
Dis-  It  was  reported  in  April  that  the  prime  minister  dis- 

thrpriiTie^  approved  of  the  exercise  of  patronage  by  the  wMarndso  and 
minister,  their  reputed  selling  of  offices,  and  in  consequence  it  was  said 
that  they  had  threatened  his  life ;  this,  however,  Mr.  Ellis  did 
not  credit,  as  the  whole  of  the  military  force  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  minister.  At  last  affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
the  king's  proposal  to  issue  an  order  that  individuals  or  parties, 
even  villages,  were,  on  giving  notice  before  witnesses,  to  be 
permitted  to  settle  any  disputes  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
that,  if  any  were  killed  in  such  combats,  the  persons  by  whom 
they  had  been  killed  should  not  be  punished,^  On  the  7th  May 
the  king  intimated  to  the  chiefs  his  intention  to  issue  such  an 

^  M.  Laborde*8  official  report  states  : — "  II  ne  fallait  done  qu'un  pr^texte  pour 
faire  delator  les  hostilites.  Le  roi  Ta  foumi  en-  publiaiit  une  loi  qui  autoiisait  ]e 
duel,^  et  mSme  le  combat  do  tribu  k  tribu,  de  village  k  village,  sans  aatre  for- 
mality que  le  consentement  des  deux  partis.  C'^tait  proclamer  la  guerre  civile. 
**  Le  lendemain  de  la  promulgation  de  cette  loi,  le  8  Mai,  les  officiers  et  les  grands 
all^rent  trouver  le  roi  et  le  pri^rent  de  r^voquer  cette  loi.  II  refusa  formellement 
et  d^lara  que  cette  loi  serait  mainteune  malgr^  tout  A  cette  protestation  les 
officiers  r^pondirent,  '  £h  bleu  I  il  ne  nous  resto  plus  qu'k  nous  armer  dans  la 
crjynte  d'une  attaque,'-~et  ils  se  retirirent. 

"  Ce  soir-ll^  en  effet,  vers  quatre  heures  du  soir  la  ville  ^tait  pleine  d'hommes 
armes  se  rendant  en  masse  chez  le  premier  ministre.  Je  rassemblai  aussitdt,  de 
crainte  d'une  emeute  tons  nos  nationauz,  en  commen9ant  par  les  P^res  et  les 
Soeurs.  Le  consul  Anglais  prit  les  memes  mesures  et  nous  pass&mes  ensemble 
cette  nuit 

''Le  lendemain,  les  officiers  et  les  notables  envoy^rent  au  roi  une  nouvelle 
deputation  pour  le  sommer  de  r^voquer  la  loi  promulgu^e.  Sur  son  refus,  peuple, 
esclaves,  et  soldats  en  armes  se  rendirent  sur  la  place  publique  ;  vers  neuf  heures, 
onze  officiers  de  Rad^ma  ^taient  tombes  sous  leurs  coups. 

**  Cependant,  le  roi  inquiet  du  sort  de  ses  favons,  se  rendit  avec  la  reine  k  la 
Maison  de  pierre,  oh  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  s'etaicnt  refugi^.  Vers  midi  com- 
menc^rent  les  pourparlers.  Les  envoy^s  du  peuple,  apr&s  les  salutations  les  plus 
respectueuses  et  les  protestations  les  plus  vives  de  d^vouement  au  roi,  lui 
r^clam&rent  les  hommes  qu'il  cachait.  Sept  fois  on  lui  fit  la  mSme  demande. 
sept  fois  il  refusa  de  les  livrer.  Un  officier  de  la  reine  se  pr^sente  devant  la 
multitude  portant  le  pavilion  de  Radkma ;  on  le  salue  et  on  met  bas  les  armes, 
mais  on  r^lame  les  coupables.  Le  roi  se  fait  alors  escorter  par  ses  plus  fiddles  et 
se  rend  avec  eux  an  palais. 

**  Les  pourparlers  s'etant  encore  prolong^s  sans  r^ultat  jusqu*^  la  nuit,  le  roi 

s  A  yoang  min  whs  promoted  by  Rad&ma  I.,  shortly  before  his  deceue  in  1828,  to  the  rank 
of  the  6th  honour,  as  a  reward  for  his  courage  on  being  willing  to  fight  a  duel  at  the  king's 
desire  (Freeman  and  Jones,  chap,  i.) 
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order.     His  friends,    even    some   of  the  rrUnamitso  tried  to  1868. 
dissuade  him  from  it,  and  the  great  body  of  the  andriarribavinty,  Bemark^ 
or  judges,  and  heads  of  the  people,  led  by  Eainivomnkhitrini6ny  *We  and 
and  Rainilaiiriv6ny,  went  in  procession  to  the  palace  on  the 
market-day  to  induce  Eadkma  to  renounce  the  purpose  which 
he  had  informed  them  he  intended  to  carry  out.     Bad&ma  IL 
seems  to  have  been  dull,  bewildered,  and  obstinate,  and  stead- 
fastly refused  to  relinquish  his  purpose  respecting  the  obnoxious 
order.     Notwithstanding,  the  fatal  law  was  not  actually  pro- 
claimed in  the  market;    probably  the  prime  minister  took 
measures  that  the  promulgation  of  it  should  not  be  published 
or  delivered  at  the  Zom^  on  the  8th  May.     The  same  after- 
noon the  troops  were  called  in  from  the  neighbourhood  by  the  The  troops 
prime  minister  and  the  nobles,  and  Antananarivo  was  occupied 
at  nightfall  by  several  thousand  men,  the  palace  alone  being 
held   by  a  few  adherents  of  Bad^ma  I.  and  some  of  the 
mdnamdso. 

On  Saturday,  9th  May,  it  was  determined  by  the  prime 
minister  that  a  number  of  the  T/UnaT/idso  and  others,  whom  Massacre 
they  accused  of  advising  the  king  to  issue  the  law  permitting  ^nhJmds?. 
duels,  should  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  and  by  an  early  hour, 
on  the  refusal  of  Bad^ma  to  listen  to  a  fresh  deputation,  eleven 
of  these  nilnamdLSo  and  others  were  killed.  The  names  of 
some  of  these  are  given  by  Ellis,  of  others  merely  the  initials 

are  given.     Among  them  is  mentioned  A o,  an  officer  of  the 

palace ;  A a,  who  was  seized  in  the  minister's  courtyard  at 

AndohJtlo,  hurried  off  to  Fi,rav6hitra  and  there  slain ;  Laitsiry, 
lately  an  aide-de-camp  of  Bamb^al^ma;  Faral^hidimy  was 

ddclare  qu'il  ira  Ini-mSme  implorer  leor  gr^  aupr^  de  Rainivoniii&hitrmi6ny 
premier  ministre. 

"  La  reine  se  pr^nte  k  one  noavelle  deputation  et  promet,  an  nom  dn  roi  de 
livrer  lea  coupables  k  condition  qu*on  lenr  laissera  la  vie.  La  reine  est  invitee  & 
revenir  le  lendemain,  et  en  ce  moment  m§me  on  se  dispose  k  donner  rassaut  an 
palais ;  la  yille  est  en  ^tat  de  si^ge.  Le  lendemain  vers  deux  heares,  une  porte 
da  palais  s'est  onverte  et  les  qoatorze  individus  ont  ktk  liyr^s  successiyement. 
N^nmoins  le  palais  resta  cem6,  le  comity  ayant  d^clar^  qu'il  ne  traiterait  avec 
le  roi  que  lorsqu'on  aurait  livr^  tous  les  coupables. 

**  Le  lendemain,  yers  les  diz  heures  j'apprenais  que  le  roi  ayait  ^t^  assassine. 
A  une  heure  le  conseil  nous  enyoya  un  de  ses  membres  avec  ces  paroles. 

"  Les  coupables  sont  morts,  BabMo  est  reine  de  Madagascar. 

"  A  deux  heures,  yingt  et  un  coup  de  canon  saluaient  son  av&nement,  et  Ton 
adressait  &  la  foule  une  proclamation  ainsi  con9ue : 

**  Ls  roi,  d^soU  de  la  perte  de  ses  amis  s'est  donn^  la  mort :  Rasoh^riua  est 
reine  de  Madagascar. 

'*La  multitude  est  rest^e  silencieuse.  Quant  k  la  reine,  eUe  a  accept^  la 
oouronne  par  force ;  ou  a  6t^  jusqu'&  la  menacer,  si  elle  refusait." 
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executed  at  AnJtlakfely ;  Islrahonfena,  a  slave  of  EavMo,  one  of 
Radima's  servants,  was  speared  just  outside  the  gate  of  M. 
Laborde's  house.  Ralkmbob&  was  put  to  death  in  presence  of 
his  wife;  Isoamanana,  also  called  Paolomity  (politician),  a 
dangerous  rrUnamdso,  with  Tihaka,  a  civil  oflScer,  and  three 
others,  also  suffered  death  on  this  occasion. 

Sunday,  10th  May. — A  number  of  the  nUTvarndso  were 
sheltered  by  the  king  at  the  palace,  and  the  nobles  and  heads 
of  the  people  sent  to  demand  that  these  sliould  be  delivered 
up  and  put  to  death.  The  king's  messengers,  with  the  royal 
banner  in  charge  of  four  men,  soon  afterwards  came  to  the 
residence  of  the  prime  minister,  where  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  assembled,  with  the  king's  answer  refusing  to 
give  them  up.  Another  demand  was  then  sent  to  the  king 
backed  by  the  augmentation  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace,  which  was  now  surrounded.  More  than  once 
the  royal  banner  was  carried  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  palace  and  the  courtyard  of  EainivoninJthitrini6ny,  and 
parties  of  officers  and  men  as  often  proceeded  from  the 
minister  to  the  palace.  The  keepers  of  the  idols  also  went, 
and  offered  to  bring  out  the  idols  before  the  people,  but  the 
veteran  minister  told  them  to  keep  the  idols  at  home,  they  did 
not  want  them.  At  length,  after  repeated  demands  for  the 
persons  of  the  TrUnamdso  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
refusal  to  deliver  them  up  on  the  part  of  the  king,  with  threats 
of  forcible  entrance  and  preparations  for  assault  and  defence, 
the  king  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  mdnarndso  on  condition  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  the  nobles  agreed  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  all  honours  and  emoluments,  and  be 
banished  in  chains  for  life.  This  was  a  compromise  which 
ended  the  proceedings  for  the  day,  the  minister's  party  now 
held  the  king  and  his  companions  prisoners  in  the  palace; 
and  Eahiivoninihitrani6ny  moved  his  headquarters  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  associates  near  the  gate  of  the  palace  and 
was  master  of  the  situation. 

Before  daybreak  on  Monday  1 1th,  fourteen  of  the  m^Tiamdso 
were  delivered  up  to  the  nobles  by  the  king,  who  remained 
with  his  adherents  closely  shut  up  within  the  precincts  of  the 
pal£u;e,  and  soon  after  noon  the  prisoners  were  marched  to  the 
Zomk  to  have  their  irons  fixed  on,  but  they  were  all  speared 
the  same  evening.  Among  them  were  Eainik^taka,  late 
minister  of  justice ;  RainitJivy,  who  subsequently  revived  and 
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escaped ;  Sajam^a,  a  rrUnamdso,  who  was  also  recovered  by  1863. 
his  servants,  but  killed  a  fortnight  subsequently ;  B^tsimJwa,  a 
Mainty  mtnarrUtso,  who  escaped  on  horseback,  and  others. 

Some  time  after  sunset  two  high  ofScers  went  to  the  king 
and  desired  an  interview,  but  were  refused  admittance  to 
Radima,  who  said  it  was  too  late.  About  midnight  they 
repeated  their  visit,  when  the  king  sent  to  say  he  was  in  bed, 
and  would  not  see  them  till  morning.  Soon  after  cock-crow 
on  the  morning  of  12th  May  1863  these  same  two  officers  May  12. 
went  with  a  number  of  soldiers  and  four  or  five  other  men  to 
the  house  in  which  the  king  had  passed  the  night,  where  one 
of  them,  a  carpenter,  forced  an  entrance,  and  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  king.  The  queen,  who  was  in  the  room, 
endeavoured  to  protect  Eadima,  earnestly  imploring  the 
ministers'  agents  not  to  take  his  life;  but  she  was  forcibly 
removed,  and  the  person  of  the  king  was  seized  by  those 
appointed  to  take  liis  life.  "  I  have  never  shed  blood," 
exclaimed  the  unhappy  monarch.  A  lamba  was  thrown  over  Death  of 
his  head,  and  a  scarf  being  passed  round  his  neck  his  lifeless  ^^^"**  ^^* 
body  was  in  a  few  minutes  stretched  on  the  floor. 

On  the  following  morning  the  chief  oflBcer  announced  to  May  13. 
the  crowds  assembled  at  Andoh^lo,  the  public  kabkry  ground,  ^^^oh^, 
that  Rad^ma,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  friends,  whom  he  rina  pro- 
had  surrendered,  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  that  Rabido,       ™ 
under  the  title  of  Rasoh^rina,  was  now  queen ;   that  for  the 
future  the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone  was  not  to  be  law,  but 
that  the  sovereign,  the  nobles,  and  the  heads  of  the  people  were 
to  unite  in  making  the  laws ;  that  the  friendship  with  foreigners 
was  to  be  maintained ;  that  no  one  was  to  be  put  to  death  on 
the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone,  but  that  the  nobles  and  heads 
of  the  people  must  concur  in  the  sentence  before  it  could  be 
inflicted ;  that  religion  and  worship  were  to  be  equally  free  to 
all — to  natives  and  foreigners.  Christians  and  non-Christians — 
excepting  in  Amb6himJmga,  where  there  should  be  no  public 
worship.     The   ordeal  of  tangfena  was   not  to  be  used,  but 
death  should  be  inflicted  for  great  crimes.     The  prime  minister 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  which  formed 
the  new  constitution  to  which  Queen  Rasohferina  had  sworn  to 
be  faithful     The  first  article  was  "The  sovereign  shall  not 
drink  spirituous  liquors." 

On  the  14th  the  foreigners,  under  their  respective  consuls, 
paid  formal  visits  to  the  new  sovereign,  and  the  H6va  Govern- 
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ment  despatched  letters  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
Queen  of  England  expressive  of  the  desire  of  the  Malagasy 
sovereign  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  these  countries, 
and  containing  assurances  of  protection  to  foreigners. 

After  the  new  Government  had  been  proclaimed  a  large 
portion  of  the  troops  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  excite- 
ment and  agitation  in  Im^rina  having  cooled  down,  affairs  at 
Antaninajivo  and  in  the  neighbourhood  resumed  their  normal 
aspect.  The  one  great  object  of  the  Government  now  appeared 
to  be  to  make  themselves  popular  with  the  army.  To  the 
men  on  duty  at  the  palace  they  gave  pay,  a  new  thing  in 
Madagascar.  They  also  distributed  a  large  number  of  lambas 
among  the  men  in  the  ranks ;  while  the  ofi&cers  and  others 
were  liberally  rewarded  for  their  loyalty  and  zeal  in  effecting 
the  revolution.  The  people  seemed  generally  to  trust  in  the 
ability  and  just  administration  of  the  prime  minister,  especially 
in  his  known  aversion  to  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of  the 
territory  to  foreigners ;  and  the  majority  were  hopeful  for  the 
future. 

Very  shortly  after  the  revolution  the  Government  sent  out 
orders,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  summoning  a  kab^ry  or 
public  meeting  to  be  held  at  AndohJtlo  on  the  25th  May,  and 
on  this  date  not  less  than  15,000  men  were  assembled  at  the 
spot  nominated.  EahirolJi,hy  spoke  first,  and  then  Rav^hatra, 
the  chief  judge,  attended  by  several  of  the  assistant  judges,  read 
the  new  code  of  laws.  For  the  time  at  least  the  people 
appeared  satisfied  and  gave  their  confidence  to  their  new  ruler, 
and  if  any  felt  otherwise  they  remained  silent. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  messengers  had  been  sent 
to  the  distant  military  posts,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  inter- 
mediate provinces  that  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Hova  Government,  to  inform  them  of  the  change,  and  require 
them  to  tender  their  fealty  to  the  local  representatives  of 
Queen  Easohferina,  or  repair  to  the  capital  for  that  purpose. 
The  B^tsildo  were  amongst  the  earliest  of  those  who  reached 
Antananarivo  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Representatives  from  other  tribes,  both  east  and  west,  came  up 
also  about  the  same  time.  I6vana,  chieftainess  of  the  Tan^a, 
and  her  half-brother,  Raflnana,  were  among  those  who  came 
to  present  hasina  to  the  queen.  Besides  the  S^kalkva  many 
other  representatives  from  An6sy  and  VangJtindrino  visited 
Antananarivo. 
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As  soon  as  the  troops  had  been  dismissed  to  their  homes  1863. 
a  report  was  spread  that  a  number  of  reckless  men  intended, 
under  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  Eadkma  IL,  to  set 
fire  to  the  city  of  Antananarivo,  and  in  consequence  the  utmost 
precautions  were  taken  and  the  most  stringent  regulations 
enforced,  the  city  watch  being  increased  from  500  to  1500 
men.  The  evening  gun  was  fired  soon  after  sunset,  and  no  fire 
or  lamp  allowed  after  that  hour,  and  no  individual  was  per- 
mitted to  be  out  after  dark. 

On   26th  May  Antaniinarivo  was  startled  by  a  rumour  May  26. 
affirming  most  positively  that  Ead^a  II.  was  still  alive ;  that  ^"JiJ^the 
his  death  had  been  only  apparent ;  that  the  persons  to  whom  king  was 
the  care  of  the  body  had  been  consigned  were  conscious  of  the     ^®' 
fact  and   had   concealed   it  until    after  the  body  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  city  by  midnight ;  that  on  arriving  at  the 
place  of  interment  his  friends  had  contrived  to  deposit  some 
other  figure  with  the  grave-clothes,  and  had  conveyed  the  king 
to  some  secret  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  great  care  he  was  still  living  and  in  a  way  of 
recovery.     The  effect  of  this  report  on  the  minds  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  almost  electrical     The  Government 
immediately  denied  the  possibility  of  its  being  true ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  its  extension,  and  the  belief  in  it  continued 
to  prevail. 

A  public  kabJi,ry  was  delivered  with  aU  due  formality  at  June  6. 
the  Zomh,  on  Friday,  5  th  June,  censuring  the  people  for  their  ^*^^y* 
perversity  in  declaring  that  Eadima  was  living  when  he  was 
dead,  and  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  utterance  of 
the  rumour.     The  people  acknowledged  the  message,  but  no 
individual  changed  his  opinion  in  consequence  of  it. 

The  SkkalJtva  to  the  south-west  of  V6niz6ngo  heard  with  Raid  by 
indignation  of  the  death  of  EadJima,  and  in  June  they  fell  SAkai^va. 
upon  the  herds  of  the  H6va  chiefs  grazing  in  the  plains  on 
their  borders,  killed  some  of  the  herdsmen,  and  drove  ofi*  the 
cattle.     Eight  hundred  oxen  belonging  to  the  prime  minister 
were  among  the  first  that  were  seized.     The  SJikal^va  with- 
drew to  the  west,  and  the  people  of  V6niz6ngo  removed  east- 
ward nearer  to  Imferina,  and  the  border  country  between  the 
respective   territories  became  unoccupied   again.      Meantime 
false  accounts  were  sent  from  Im^rina  to  the  south  and  the  - 
west,  stating  that  Eadima  was  living,  and  waiting  assistance  to 
recover  his  throne.     This  increased  their  ardour  in  his  cause, 
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and  as  other  tribes  agreed  to  join  them  they  were  preparing  to 
advance  eastward  towards  Im^rma. 

No  message  of  peace  or  friendly  explanation  was  sent  by 
the  H6va  ministers  to  these  tribes,  but  a  force,  accompanied  by 
some  guns,  was  sent  against  them  under  the  two  principal 
executive  oflScers  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  late  coup 
cCdtat, — one,  the  uncle  of  the  prime  minister.  The  H6va 
troops  advanced  rapidly  upon  the  S^kalkva,  and  proposing 
negotiations  in  order  to  draw  them  together  within  their  reach, 
opened  their  masked  guns  upon  them  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory.  Two  thousand  Sikaliva  were  reported  as  slain,  and 
the  troops  soon  returned,  bringing  quantities  of  cattle  and  many 
slaves.  The  women  and  children  captured  were  returned  by 
orders  of  the  queen,  but  the  S^kaliva  declared  they  would 
make  no  peace  with  the  murderers  of  Ead^ma.  At  the  same 
time  the  Antsihanaka  and  northern  S^kal^va  armed  and 
assembled,  threatening  to  invade  Im^rina  from  the  north,  and 
the  governor  of  Ambohiminga  marched  to  meet  them,  taking 
up  a  position  near  the  last  H6va  village  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Imferina.  The  northern  tribes  collected  their  forces 
near  the  first  village  in  Antsihanaka,  leaving  an  unoccupied 
space  of  some  twenty  miles  between  them.  After  an  exchange 
of  messages,  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  withdrawn  without 
bloodshed  or  plunder,  and  peace  was  restored. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ead^ma  II.  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  M^dridr^no  refused  to  acknowledge  Easoh^rina, 
having  been  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  he  was  still  living. 
Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  bring  them  to  submission.  On 
one  occasion  the  inhabitants  of  a  rebel  village  presented  them- 
selves before  the  officer  charged  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
bringing  a  quantity  of  food,  rice,  poultry,  etc.,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission. He  received  the  present  graciously,  and  then  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  spear  the  imarmed  people.  They  drove  them 
down  into  a  little  hollow  near  a  market-place  (held  on  Mon- 
days) in  the  vicinity  of  Mahatslnjo  (not  far  from  Lake  Itiisy), 
and  there  carried  out  his  orders.^ 

On  the  30th  August  the  Queen  Easohferina  celebrated  her 
coronation  or  fisehbana  (i,e,  "  showing  to  the  people  "),  and 
subsequently  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  sovereign's  mother 
were  observed. 

In  the  meantime  Commodore  Dupr(5  (accompanied  by  M. 
*  WiUiam  Johnson,  ArUandnarivo  Annual,  vol.  i  p.  60. 
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Lambert)  had  arrived  in  the  "Hermione"  oflf  Tamatave,  and  1863. 
written  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  queen,  proposing  to  proceed 
to  the  capital  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment with  the  same  conditions  as  the  former,  or  to  receive 
their  engagement  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  already 
concluded.  The  Government  replied  that  they  wished  to  make 
certain  alterations  in  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Bad^ma,  and 
invited  the  commodore  to  the  capital  to  arrange  such  alterations. 
Commodore  Dupr^,  however,  wrote  that  he  could  make  no 
alterations,  and  that  unless  the  H6va  Government  acceded  to 
the  existing  treaty,  atid  to  M.  Lamberfs  claims,  he  could  hold 
no  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and  he  would  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  At  the  same  time  the  H6va 
governor  at  Tamatave  sent  up  to  say  that  the  French  refused 
all  intercourse  and  returned  all  presents  of  fresh  meat  and 
other  hospitality  which  had  been  proffered.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  prime  minister  invited  M.  Laborde,  French 
consul,  to  accompany  EahJtrolJihy,  one  of  the  oflBcers  of  the 
Government,  who  was  considered  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
French,  to  go  to  the  coast  and  confer  with  the  commodore  on 
the  changes  they  wished  to  make,  But  the  deputation  returned 
without  having  obtained  any  more  favourable  terms.  The 
H6va  Government  definitely  refused  to  entertain  the  ultimatum  Sept.  is. 
of  M.  Dupr^  on  the  13th  September. 

The  associating  of  the  claims  of  M,  Lambert  with  the  con-  The  claims 
ditions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  rendered  it  impossible  ^a^™" 
for  the  H6va  Government  to  comply  with  the  commodore's  elated  with 
ultimatum  without  exposing  the  country  to  a  civil  war.     M.  ^^^ty.  ^^ 
Dupr6  threatened  to   commence   hostile  proceedings  by  the 
bombardment  of  Tamatave;  and  Mr.  Pakenham  notified  the 
British  residents   of  the  probability  of  difficulties   with  the 
French   endangering  their  safety,  suggesting  the  desirability 
of  their  removing  from  the  capital.     M.  Laborde,  however, 
assured  the  Europeans  in  Antananarivo  that  in  the  event  of 
operations  occurring  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  extend 
beyond  the  port,  and  that  under  any  circumstances  British 
subjects  would  not  be  molested. 

■  The  Hova  Government  wrote  to  that  of  France,  expressing 
their  desire  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French,  and 
their  inability,  without  risking  the  peace  of  the  country,  to 
carry  out  the  engagements  of  Ead^ma  with  M.  Lambert,  but 
their  willingness  to  make  reasonable  compensation  for  any  loss 
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1863.  occasioned  to  M.  Lambert  and  the  Compagnie  de  Madagascar. 

They  also  wrote  to  the  English  Government,  asking  their  good 
offices  in  securing  a   just  and  peaceable  termination   of  the 
business. 
Admiral  The  threatened  bombardment  of  Tamatave  did  not  take 

Sres^"^'  place.  M.  Lambert  arrived  at  Tamatave  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
Reunion,  on  which  M.  Dupr^  was  prepared  to  commence  hostilities,  and 
he  persuaded  the  commodore  to  await  orders  from  home  before 
proceeding  to  extremities.  This  timely  intervention  prevented 
open  war,  and  the  French  retired  to  Reunion  without  destroy- 
ing Tamatave.^ 

Some  of  the  engineers  of  the  Madagascar  Company  brought 
out  by  M.  Lambert  made  excursions  in  the  north-east  and 
north-west  of  the  island,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Documents  sur  la  Compagnie  de  Madagascar,  published  by  M. 
le  Baron  de  Richemont. 
November.  The  H6va  Government,  anxious  to  preserve  their  amicable 

Eul^*^*°  relations  with  France  and  England,  and,  if  possible,  to  adjust 
their  diflferences  with  the  French  Government  respecting  the 
claims    of  M.   Lambert,  sent   in  November   two   officers  as 

1  **  Lo  bombardement  n'eut  pas  lieu.  M.  Laborde,  arrive  k  Tamatave  la  vcille 
du  jour  oh  M.  Dupr^  se  pr^parait  k  agir,  persuada  au  commandant  de  la  division 
navale  d'attendre  les  ordres  de  I'Empereur,  avant  d'en  venir  k  cette  extr^mit^. 
Ce  conseU  fut  le  salut  des  H6vas.  L*£mperenr  n*edt  pas  M  fEch^  et  d^sirait 
m^me,  nous  dit-on,  que  M.  Dupr^,  sans  atteudre  ses  ordres,  donndt  k  la  mauvaise 
foi  du  nouveau  gouvernement  d' Antananarivo  une  s^v^re  le^on  ;  mais  les  liens  de 
son  entente  eordiale  avec  I'Angleterre  I'enla^aient  de  telle  sorte  qu'il  dut,  d  contre 
cosur,  faire  passer  le  diff^rend,  de  la  phase  aigue  k  la  p^riode  chronique.  Les  in- 
structions venues  de  Paris  arriv^rent  assez  k  temps  grace  k  la  teraporisation  de 
M.  Dupr^,  pour  prohiber  les  hostility  et  prcscrire  de  rompre  simplement  les 
rapports  de  bonne  amiti^  avec  le  gouvernement  de  la  reine,  en  reservant  Tavenir. 
M.  Dupr^  bl^m^  en  secret  de  n'avoir  point  agi,  fut  envoy^  gouvemeur  k  Reunion, 
tandis  que  M.  Laborde,  delivr^  de  son  titre  de  consul  de  France  k  Madagascar, 
remonta  dans  le  courant  d*Octobre  k  Antanknarivo  avec  les  deux  envoy ^s  de  la 
reine.  Ainsi  s'assoupit  pour  le  moment  (car  la  question  devait  se  vider  plus 
tard)  le  conflit  soulev^  entre  la  France  et  Antan^arivo,  par  le  meurtre  de 
Bodhma  "  {ffistoire  de  MadagaacaTf  by  De  La  Vaissi^re,  voL  i.  p.  407). 

''Une  demonstration  vigoureuse  de  la  part  de  la  France  aurait  second^  et  fait 
triompher  la  bonne  volont^  de  la  reine  et  an^anti  en  memo  temps  cette  opposi- 
tion cach^e,  dont  nos  limitations  ont  toigours  fait  la  force  depuis  deux  alleles. 
Cette  demonstration  si  juste,  si  n^cessaire,  si  opportune,  I'Empereur  Napoleon  II L 
ne  la  fit  pas.  Toujours  dispose  k  menager  TAngleterre  au  delk  de  ce  que  pent 
pcrmettre  le  sentiment  du  patriotisme  et  de  la  prudence  la  plus  ^Umentaire, 
toujours  port^  k  suivro  les  errements  d^astreux  de  cette  politique  de  dupe  dont 
nous  n'avons  jamais  recueilli  les  avantages,  I'empereur  sacrifia  k  la  plus  chimerique 
et  k  la  plus  onereuse  de  ses  alliances  la  plus  maguifique  occasion  qui  se  soit 
jamais  offerte  k  la  Franco  de  rcprendre  sa  preponderance  politique  et  commer- 
ciale  dans  la  mor  des  Indcs  "  (D'£scamp8,  p.  270). 
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ambassadora  to  Europe,  in  hopes  of  forwarding  thereby  the 
desired  arrangement.  This  embassy  consisted  of  Bainifirlnga, 
late  governor  of  Tamatave,  and  another,  Bainandrianandraina, 
accompanied  by  an  English  missionary  as  interpreter.  They 
sailed  from  Tamatave  on  the  26th  November  for  Mauritius, 
and  thence  to  France  and  England. 

Early  in  1864  the  widows  and  children  of  the  late 
w^namUiLBO,  who  had  suffered  death  during  the  revolution,  were 
sold  by  auction  as  slaves ;  but  were  as  a  matter  of  course  all 
purchased  by  their  friends  and  restored  to  liberty,  so  that  the 
sale  was  only  the  means  of  extorting  their  price  from  the  rela- 
tions, and  added  to  the  spoil  divided  amongst  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  late  king's  advisers. 

The  queen  proceeded  to  Amb6him^nga  in  March,  and 
whilst  there  another  report  was  circulated  at  Antananarivo 
that  Sad^ma  was  not  only  living,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  and  a  great  commotion  was  caused  among  the 
people.  Although  several  arrests  were  made,  a  general  un- 
easiness prevailed  throughout  the  country,  but  no  outbreak 
took  place,  although  it  was  said  that  there  was  fighting  in  some 
parts  of  the  city.  On  the  return  of  the  queen  to  the  capital 
the  idols  appeared  more  frequently  before  the  people,  and  it 
was  said  that  they  were  more  often  appealed  to  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  growing  restlessness  among  the  people  was  noticed  to 
be  associated  with  feelings  of  unfriendliness  towards  the  prime 
minister,  who,  it  was  said,  had  become  arbitrary  and  overbear- 
ing in  his  proceedings,  coercing  the  queen  to  sanction  his  own 
views,  and  even  ordering  people  to  be  put  to  death  without 
the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the  queen  or  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  heads  of  the  peopla  Persons  were  said  to  be  sent  to 
a  distance  and  there  put  to  death  by  his  orders.^  Some  said 
that  he  had  encouraged  the  report  of  Eadima  being  alive  as  a 
means  of  discovering  who  were  disaffected  towards  his  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  late  king  had  been  put  aside  to  open  the 
way  for  his  own  personal  advancement.  Ellis  had  no  doubt 
that  the  fact  of  his  having  become  less  temperate  in  his  habits 
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^  "lis  reprenaient  en  boos  main  la  vielle  l^ende  dont  nous  ayons  parl^,  et 
ik  faisaient  courir  le  bruit  que  Rad^ma  n'etait  pas  mort  et  qu'il  avait  ^t^  saav^ 
aa  dernier  moment  .  .  .  Cette  pitoyable  com^die  fut  jou^e  si  effront^ment  et 
avec  tant  de  persistance  que  M.  Laborde  lui-meme  avait  fiui  par  croire  hk  Texist- 
enco  da  roi "  (Henry  D'Escamps,  p.  272). 
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greatly  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  Govern- 
ment. 

When  the  arrests  above  mentioned  were  made,  and  the 
prisoners  conveyed  to  Ambihimiinga,  Queen  Easohferina,  her 
commander-in-chief,  and  high  officers  were  disposed  to  treat 
them  leniently,  while  the  prime  minister  urged  their  being  put 
to  death.  The  result  was  that  sixteen  were  put  to  death,  ten 
placed  in  chains,  and  the  remainder  liberated.  The  prime 
minister,  however,  continued  violent  in  his  manner  towards  his 
colleagues,  and  excited  fears  of  intended  mischief  towards  his 
brother  Eainilai^riv6ny.  Meetings  for  deliberation  were  held 
by  the  andriambavfenty  (nobles  and  chief  officers),  and  on  the 
14th  July  an  order  was  promulgated  from  the  queen  dismissing 
the  minister  from  office,  depriving  him  of  his  military  rank, 
and  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  civilian  subject, 
EalnilaiJiriv6ny  being  appointed  minister  in  his  stead. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  twelve  months  the  Malagasy 
envoys  who  had  been  despatched  to  Europe  returned  with  the 
draft  of  a  treaty  which  Earl  Kussell  proposed  to  substitute  for 
that  previously  arranged  with  the  late  king. 

The  ex-minister  now  seldom  appeared  in  public,  but  spent 
his  time  either  with  his  family  in  the  city  or  at  one  of  his 
houses  a  few  miles  in  the  country ;  and  the  capital  remained 
comparatively  quiet  until  the  commencement  of  1865,  when 
the  Government  appeared  again  uneasy,  and  there  were  rumours 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  ministry  of  Eainilaiariv6ny.  Some 
suspects  were  arrested  and  deported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  on  the  7th  February  three  men  were  apprehended 
and  charged  with  having  received  a  bribe  from  Eainivonin^- 
hitrini6ny  to  compass  the  death  of  the  present  holder  of  the  office. 
There  was  great  commotion ;  and  as  a  number  of  weapons 
were  found,  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  was  increased, 
additional  troops  were  called  into  the  city,  and  the  military 
posts  strengthened.  Eumours  were  circulated  of  treasonable 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  ex-minister  and  some  of  the 
members  of  his  family,  who  were  said  to  be  plotting  to  re- 
move the  executive  officers  of  the  Government  and  to  re- 
instate Eainivoninkhitriniony.  A  kab^ry  was  held,  and  it 
was  decided  to  banish  the  ex-minister  to  ManazJiry,  a  small 
out-of-the-way  place  belonging  to  his  family,  to  the  east  of 
Antsirab^,  near  the  southern  borders  of  Imferina,  and  about 
three   days'  journey  from    the  capital.      This    sentence    was 
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carried  into  effect  without  delay,  and  quiet  once  more  reigned  1865. 
throughout  Imferina.     Queen  Easoh^rina  now  interested  herself 
in  building  a  new  palace,  which  was  commenced  in  April  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

In  June  the  English  treaty  was  received  by  Mr.  Paken-  June  27. 
ham,  who  brought  it  up  to  the  capital,  where  it  was  signed  in  ^[^  ^ 
English  and  Malagasy  on  the  27th  June.     In  July  Mr.  Ellis  England 
left  Antananarivo  and  reached  England  in  October. 

(The  foregoing  notes  have  mostly  followed  the  personal 
narrative  of  Mr.  Ellis  from  1862  to  1865,  as  recorded  in  his 
valuable  work  Madagascar  Sevisited,  published  by  Murray  in 
1867.  The  subsequent  events  are,  in  the  main,  taken  from 
the  Histoire  de  Madagascar,  compiled  by  M.  Henri  D'Escamps, 
and  published  by  Firmin-Didot  in  Paris,  1884  ;  the  Decennial 
Eeports  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1861-1870,  1870- 
1880  ;  and  the  Reports  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Asso- 
ciation and  other  missionary  bodies.) 

Whilst  the  H6va  ambassadors  had  fared  well  in  bringing  A  new 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  a  favourable  conclusion,  they  p^ncepro^ 
had  met  with  more  difficulty  in  arranging  affairs  with  France,   posed. 
At  first  they  had  not  plenipotentiary  powers  to  accede  to  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  Madagascar  Company  for  the 
nipture  of  the  Lambert  agreement,  and  four  months'  delay 
ensued  before  fuU  powers  were  obtained  from  Antananarivo 
to  treat   on   this  basis  with   M.   Drouyn   de   Lhuys.     Great 
excitement  manifested  itself  at  the  H6va  court  when  it  was 
announced  that  no  treaty  with  France  would  be  listened  to 
until  the  Lambert  indemnity  was  paid ;    and  after  a  kabJiry 
it  was  decided  that  the  queen  should  write  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  proposing  a  new  treaty,  and  asking  him  to  reduce 
the  amount  demanded  as  indemnity.     Nevertheless  the  full 
indemnity  was  insisted  upon ;  and  the  whole  amount  was  sent  Payment  of 
down  to  the  coast  in  specie,  mostly  Spanish  dollars,  180,000   *i^y°  ®™* 
dollar  pieces  of  silver,  packed  in  eighty-six  barrels,  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  five  tons  of  1000  kilogrammes.     The  despatches 
announcing    that    the   indemnity   would  be    paid    to    France 
arrived  at  Tamatave  on  the  30th  August.     A  proportion  of  this  August, 
was  paid  by  the  queen  from  her  private  property,  and  more 
by  the  prime  minister,  his   family,   and  the  families  of  the 
principal  counsellors  of  the  queen;  but   the  people  as  well 
were  assessed  to  pay  their  share,  and  the  collection  of  the 
money  occupied  some  weeks. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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The  silver  was  despatched  from  Antananarivo  on  the  Slst 
August,  and  great  discontent  waa  exhibited  by  the  populace  at 
seeing  so  much  money  sent  out  of  the  countiy  to  foreigners. 
In  fact  on  the  following  day  an  SmeiUe  took  place,  and  an 
immense  mob  surrounded  the  palace  and  uttered  shouts 
and  imprecations  against  the  French;  but  the  firm  attitude 
of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  prevented  any  serious  out- 
break.^ 

The  bearers  and  train  conveying  the  treasure,  escorted  by 
the  very  necessary  guard  of  2000  soldiers  under  Bainilaizk, 
arrived  at  Iv6ndrona  on  the  19th  September;  and  on  the  2 2d 
the  "  Jimon "  frigate,  commanded  by  M.  Tricault  (chef  de  la 
station  navaJe),  under  the  orders  of  M.  Dupr6,  governor  of 
B^union,  arrived  at  Tamatave  to  receive  the  indemnity.  M. 
Tricault,  on  landing,  had  an  interview  with  EahJurolihy,  the 
governor,  and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  take  over  the  in- 
demnity money,  and  give  a  receipt  for  the  same ;  but  to  his 
annoyance  he  learnt  that  before  the  silver  could  be  handed 
over,  the  agreement  with  M.  Lambert  must  be  given  up.  This 
document  was  not  forthcoming,  and  M.  Tricault  was  forced  to 
retire  in  the  "  Junon  "  to  Reunion.  It  was  not,  therefore,  imtil 
December  1865  that  the  Lambert  concession  was  brought  by 
the  "  Loiret "  and  given  to  Hahiirol^hy  in  January ;  upon  receiv- 
ing which  the  H6va  authorities  embarked  the  treasure  on  the 
French  despatch  boats  which  transported  the  indemnity  to 
Marseilles.  By  the  sale  of  the  treasure  a  sum  of  906,184 
fr.  21c.  was  realised ;  and  the  deduction  for  expenses  further 
reduced  this  amount  to  870,246  fr.  12  c.  net.  This  money  was 
paid  over  to  M.  le  Baron  de  Eichemont,  governor  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  de  Madagascar,  which  national  enterprise  was  liquidated 
and  broken  up  on  26th  March  1866.  A  certain  sum  was  paid 
over  to  M.  Lambert  at  MohiUa  in  specie,  about  which  trans- 
action some  curious  details  are  given  by  M.  Macquarie.     The 

^  *' Le  conseil  de  la  reine  repr^sentait  k  sa  Majesty  que  le  peuple  se  souUverait 
a  la  demande  de  la  somme  ^norme  que  la  France  reclamait  de  Madagascar 
1,200,000  francs ;  que  d^j^  on  parlait  dans  la  multitude  de  chasser  tons  les  blancs 
du  pays  ;  que  la  question  ^tait  grave  et  demandait  m<Lre  reflexion.  Rasoh^rina 
afin  de  toumer  toutes  ces  difficult^,  r^olut  de  ne  rien  pr^lever  sur  le  peuple. 
Elle-mSme  et  les  principales  families  de  son  conseil,  celle  du  premier  ministre 
notamment,  devaient  au  plus  tdt  i-assembler  la  aomme  demand^e,  et  I'envoyer  k 
Tamatave.  Telle  fut  la  decision  de  la  reine,  et  on  dut  s'y  conformer.  Grace  k 
rinitiative  royale  les  1,200,000  francs  furent  promptemeut  verses,  et  vers  la  fin 
d'aodt  ou  le  commencement  de  septembre,  ils  partaient  pour  Tamatave*'  (Le 
Pfere  de  la  Vaissi^re,  vol  L  p.  447). 
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famous  document*  La  Charte  Lambert  was  solemnly  burnt  at  1866. 
Tamatave  in  the  presence  of  Balnilaiz^,  and  thus  the  incident 
terminated. 

On  the  2 2d  July  1866  M.  le  Comte  de  Louviferes  arrived  Prencii 
at  Antananarivo  as  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  Govern-  ^^^ 
menty  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the  arrives. 
H6va  queen ;  and  after  eight  days'  delay  the  count  was  re- 
ceived by  Basoh&rina  on  the  30th.  It  was  not  until  the  14th 
August  that  M.  de  Louviires  brought  forward  the  draft  treaty 
proposed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  the  pourparlers  were 
prolonged  indefinitely  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  smallpox, 
with  which  disease  ££dnilai^v6ny  was  attacked^  until  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  On  the  6  th  September  Sainilai^v6ny 
offered  to  accept  as  a  basis  of  the  French  Treaty  the  identical 
clauses  contained  in  the  treaty  between  Madagascar  and  Great 
Britain ;  but  this  the  count  would  not  hear  of.  The  negotia- 
tions continued  until  the  2  2d  September,  when  the  count 
wrote  to  Paris  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  threaten  force ; 
and  meantime  he  retired  from  the  capital  to  a  country  house 
at  M^tas^,  awaiting  orders  from  France. 

In  December  an  American  commissioner  arrived  at  An-  Death  <jf 
tanJtnarivo,  and  concluded  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  ^^^^^^ 
and  the  Madagascar  Government  on  the  same  basis  as  the  vi^res. 
British    agreement.       Meantime    the    unfortunate    Comte    de  January  i. 
Louvi^res  suffered  from  fever  and  dysentery,  to  which  maladies 
he  succumbed  on  the  1st  January  1867. 

The   Norwegian    Missionary   Society   despatched   Messrs,  increaaeof 
Engh  and  Nilsen  to  Madagascar  in  1867,  who,  after  a  short  mMon^ 
residence  in  the^  capital,  took  up  their  quarters  at  Bet^fo  in  anes. 
Ankkratra.     In  June   1867  three   members  of  the  Friends' 
Foreign  Mission  Association   arrived  in  AntanJtnarivo,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  London  Missionaries,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  their  educational  duties. 

The  Queen  Easoh^rina  was  now  in  failing  health,  and  it 

^  "Le  Cabinet  de  Londres  parfaitement  an  conraDt  de  la  valear  de  la  charte 
ratifi^  par  Bad^una,  essaya,  apr^s  la  mort  de  oe  prince,  au  dire  de  M.  Lambert 
lui-m^me,  de  tenter  la  cupidit^  de  son  possessenr,  en  lui  faisant  offrir  g^n^reuse- 
ment  on  million  de  livres  sterling  (vingt  cinq  millions  de  francs)  s'il  vonlait  se 
d^barrasaer,  an  profit  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  de  ce  papier  d^sormais  inatile  entre 
ses  mains.  (T^tait  pour  notre  aUi^e  nn  habile  moyen  de  se  cr^er  ainsi  des  droits 
ear  Madagascar.  Mais  ce  calcnl  fht  dejon^  par  le  noble  desint^ressemeut  de 
M.  Lambert.  L'Empereur  snt  reconnaftre  cet  acte  de  patriotisme  en  lui  offrant 
Tenti^re  propriety  de  mille  hectaiea  de  terrain  k  prendre  dans  Tile  de  N6ssi-B4  " 
(Pile  de  la  Yaisaiire,  toL  i  p.  488). 
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was  decided  by  her  Government  that  the  court,  accompanied 
bjr  a  large  army  as  escort,  should  make  a  royal  progress  and 
demonstration  to  the  east  coast,  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  giving  the  queen  the  benefit  of  the  hot  springs  at  Einoma- 
fkna ;  but  the  occasion  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
effective  display  of  the  Hova  forces  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Tamatave  and  the  eastern  ports.  The  royal  party  quitted 
the  capital  on  the  10th  June  in  great  state.  The  number  of 
regular  soldiers  detailed  as  escort  was  six  thousand ;  but  the 
whole  assemblage,  including  the  ministers,  the  officials,  and 
their  respective  suites,  with  bearers  and  camp-followers,  could 
not  have  comprised  less  than  a  grand  total  of  forty  thousand 
souls.  The  queen  was  carried  in  a  gigantesque  palanquin 
followed  by  her  court  in  fifteen  hundred  filanzatis.  The 
journey  from  Antananarivo  to  the  coast  occupied  a  whole 
month. 

Whilst  the  court  and  executive  officers  of  the  Government 
were  at  Einomafana,  M.  Garnier,  a  naval  officer,  arrived  at 
Tamatave  as  successor  to  M.  de  Louvi^res,  and  plenipotentiary 
charged  to  carry  out  the  negotiations  commenced  by  the  former. 
According  to  M.  D'Escamps,  M.  Garnier  met  with  a  cold  re- 
ception, which  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the 
queen  was  in  a  moribund  state. 

Captain  Brown,  of  H.M.S.  "  Vigilant,"  however,  met  with 
a  cordial  welcome  by  the  prime  minister. 

On  6th  October  Easohferina  re-entered  her  capital  city 
and,  ill  unto  death,  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Ambohimtlnga. 
Meantime  a  plot  was  formed  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
out  of  the  hands  of  Eainilaikriv6ny  and  to  place  on  the  throne, 
as  successor  to  Easoh^rina,  a  young  noble  named  Easita,  son  of 
Eah^rol^hy,  the  late  governor  of  Tamatave.  This  plot  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  coalition  of  two  very  diflferent  parties, 
the  one  comprising  many  old  men,  including  three  officers  of 
sixteen  honours — that  is  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
— who  were  ill  affected  towards  the  family  of  the  actual 
minister  then  in  power ;  the  other  consisting  of  younger  men, 
some  of  them  the  most  intelligent  and  hopeful  among  the 
native  Christian  converts.  According  to  one  account  the 
ex-prime  minister,  in  exile  since  the  18th  February  1865, 
wished  to  proclaim  a  republic  with  himself  as  president ;  and 
according  to  another  a  young  Christian  king  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  throne  with  Eainivoninahitrini6ny  as  his  minister.     The 
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conspiracy  came  to  a  critical  issue  on  27th  March  1868,  when  1868. 
a  crowd  assembled  around  the  palace  at  Antananarivo,  and  an  ^j^^  *J^®  ° 
attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  officer  in  command  of  the  apiracy. 
queen's  body-guard,  who  with  his  men  retired  towards  Amb6- 
him^nga.     At  a  short  distance  from  the  capital  this  officer  was 
reinforced,  and  ordered  by  Eainilai^riv6ny  to  return  and  seize 
the  conspirators.     This  was  done ;  the  rising  collapsed  and  the 
conspirators  were  placed  in  irons. 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  dying  queen,  it  April  1. 
was  judged  by  her  Government  that  she  should  return  to  the  2!?*va°^ 
capital  in  state  in  order  to  reassure  the  people.     This  return  nna. 
took  place  on  the  28  th  March,  and  within  four  days  Queen 
Rasohferina  breathed  her  last  at  10  p.m.  on  the  1st  April.     The 
choice  of  the  H6va  Government  fixed  upon  a  cousin  of  the 
deceased   sovereign  named  Ram6ma  as  the   successor  to  the 
throne,  and   Ramoma  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Madagascar 
under   the   title   of   Ranavilona   II.  on  the   2d  April  1868. 
When,  early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  2d  April,  Ram6ma 
was  proclaimed  queen,  no   idols  were   brought  forth,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  custom,  at  the  first  public  appearance  to  the 
people  on  the  balcony  of  the  large  palace.     Neither  were  idols 
to  be  seen  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Rasohferina. 

The  new  reign  of  Ranavklona  II.  was  the  inauguration  of  Accession 
a  new  and  liberal  constitution  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  ^^^^  j'J*^*' 
Christianity  as  a  real  power  in  the  state.^  "  The  late  attempt 
to  change  the  Government  had  failed  ;  but  the  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  more  liberal  measures  had  been 
clearly  shown,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  saw  that  they  had 
befen  standing  upon  a  mine  ready  to  explode  at  any  moment,  and 
that  their  continuance  in  power  must  depend  upon  their  keeping 
in  harmony  with  the  advancing  ideas  of  their  people.  Various 
changes  were  accordingly  made,  and  one  by  one  there  came 
indications  that  a  total  change  of  policy  was  about  to  be  initiated." 

The  funeral  of  the  late  queen  took  place  with  great  cere-  April  7. 
mony  on  the  7th  April,  and,  as  soon  as  three  months'  mourning  tion*^^' 

negotia- 
^  "La  mort  de  la  reine  Rasoh&rina  en  Avril  1868,  et  Tavenement  au  pouvoir  **°°8  ^^*^ 
de  sa  consine  Ram6ma  fut  pour  le  Christianisme  le  signal  d'un  nouveaa  et  grand         French, 
progr^.     Les  conseillers  de  la  sonveraine  s'^taient  clairement  rendu  compte  du 
eours  que  prenaient  les  ^venements,  et  ils  avaient  compris  que  le  Christianisme 
^tait  devenu  dans  le  pays  un  Element  qui  ne  pouvait  plus  passer  inaper^u.     Ils 
resolurent  alors  de  se  placer  eux-memes  k  la  t^te  de  ce  nouveau  mouvement,  et  de 
ne  pas  laisser  une  si  puissante  influence  enti^rement  ind^pendante  de  I'^tat" 
(Pire  de  la  Vaissifere,  vol.  ii.  p.  2) 
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had  been  accomplished,  the  negotiations  with  the  French, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  M.  de  Louviferes, 
were  resumed  between  the  prime  minister  and  M.  Garnier,  the 
French  plenipotentiary.  Finally  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Commerce  was  signed  and  sealed  on  the  8th  August  1868 
("Un  traits,  assez  banal,  plagiat  k  peine  d^guis^  du  traits 
Anglais,  dict^  en  1864  par  M.  Pakenham  " — Henri  UEscamps). 

A  month  after  the  signature  of  the  French  treaty,  on  the 
3d  September,  the  coronation  of  Eanav^ona  II.  was  celebrated 
with  all  possible  pomp  at  AndohJilo ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Mala- 
gasy Scriptures  was  placed  conspicuously  by  her  side  under 
the  royal  canopy,  which  was  emblazoned  with  Christian  texts. 
In  October  the  queen,  the  prime  minister,  and  the  household 
of  the  palace  met  together  in  Christian  worship ;  and  on  the 
21st  February  1869  Eanaviilona  and  Eainilai^riv6ny  were 
baptized  by  Andriambilo,  one  of  the  leading  native  pastors. 
Following  the  recognised  example  of  former  queens,  EanavJilona 
had  married  the  prime  minister  on  the  19th  February.  In 
July  the  erection  of  a  stone  church  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  yard  was  commenced,  y 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  Government  that  so  long  as 
the  idols  were  aUowed  to  exist  the  people  at  large  would  not 
credit  the  fact  of  the  queen  having  entirely  abjured  aU.  trust  in 
them.  The  idol-keepers  were  stripped  of  all  their  privileges 
and  required  to  perform  Government  service;  and  on  the 
keepers  of  the  chief  idol,  Ik^limalaza  appearing  at  the  palace 
gate  under  the  plea  of  fulfilling  certain  old  customs,  the  queen 
sent  out  to  them,  saying,  "  I  will  bum  all  the  idols  of  my 
ancestors,  but  as  to  yours  they  are  your  concern."  The  hint 
was  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  their  idol  was 
reduced  to  ashes  at  Amb6himinamb61a  on  the  8th  September 
1869;  and  on  the  following  day  officers  were  despatched  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  destruction  of  the  royal  idols  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  when  the  heads  of  the  people  told 
the  queen  that  as  she  was  burning  her  idols,  of  course  they 
would  bum  theirs,  and  baskets  full  of  rubbish  were  destroyed ; 
but  though  mbbish  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  many  of  the 
unconverted  natives  trembled  as  they  saw  the  flames  consuming 
their  household  gods.  Fearful  results  to  the  harvest  were 
prognosticated  in  consequence  of  the  native  gods  having  been 
thus  treated.  But  fortunately  the  ensuing  harvest  proved  one 
of  the  best  that  had  been  reaped  for  many  years,  and  thus  the 
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superstitious  had  their  fears  calmed,  and  a  general  outcry  was  1869. 
raised  by  the  people :  "  You  have  destroyed  our  gods  and  we 
know  not  how  to  worship  according  to  the  new  religion ;  send 
us  teachers !  **  So  many  requests  of  this  sort  reached  the 
prime  minister  that  he  called  the  missionaries  together  to  con- 
sult with  them.  And,  finally,  after  deliberation,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  teachers  were  sent  out  from  the  capital  and 
settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  were  freed 
from  all  Government  service,  so  that  their  whole  time  might  be 
devoted  to  teaching  {London  Missionary  Sodd'ifs  Beview, 
1861-1870). 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  the  ancestors,"  said  Rainilai- 
{triv6ny,  "  every  sovereign  in  Madagascar  has  at  the  beginning 
of  his  or  her  reign  either  built  a  new  house  within  the  palace 
enclosure,  or  altered  and  improved  one  already  in  existence ; 
but  when  Queen  RanavJilona  came  to  the  throne  the  words 
[Mat  vi  33]  entered  into  her  heart  .  .  .  and  this  stone  house 
of  prayer  [the  palace  church]  is  the  first  building  the  queen 
has  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace." 

H.M.S.    "Nymphe"   spent   some    weeks   in    the  months  Snppres- 
February  and  March  in  a  very  active  career  of  slave-trade  gjave^/^ade 
suppression  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar;^  and  in  byH.M.s. ^ 
September  Captain  Colomb,  in  H.M.S.  "Dryad,"  obtained  the  "Ny°^P*»«-'' 
release  of  140  slaves  from  RamJwy,  the  governor  of  Mojang^, 
— the  largest  body  of  slaves  yet  given  up  imder  the  new 
treaty  (see  chapter  x.) 

In  November  1869  a  Government  press  was  set  up  near  AQovem- 
the  palace.    Former  Governments  had  been  afraid  of  the  printing  ^^b-^^^ 
press,  but  such  fears  were  fast  dying  out,  and  when  the  new  iished. 
press  was  set  up,  a  paper  was  printed  as  a  memorial  of  the  event. 

Thus  a  total  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  political  1870. 
and  religious  state  of  Madagascar,  and  the   Government  set  ^jon*of  the 
itself  steadily  to  consolidate  its  power,  to  organise  the  newly-  Govem- 
established  laws,  and  to  preserve  peace  with  the  independent  ™^°^' 
tribes.     General  security  prevailed,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  numerous  missionaries   of  all  sects,  Roman   Catholic  as 
well  as   Protestant,  order  and  decorum  with  an  increase  of 
general  morality  was  observable.     The  exercise  of  religion  was 
regarded   as  established  by  the  queen's   Government,  and  a 
general  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  inculcated  wherever 
oflBcials  were  posted.     Unfortunately  the  Jesuit  priests  regarded 
^  See  Slave-Catehing  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  Captain  Colomb,  R.N.,  p.  813. 
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what  they  considered  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
faith  under  state  protection  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights 
as  French  priests.  It  seemed  impossible  to  separate  the 
nationalities  from  the  respective  religions,  and  jealous  intrigues 
were  carried  on  with  considerable  zeal,  which  increased  in 
bitterness  and  animosity.^  Otherwise  peace  and  progress  made 
rapid  strides  towards  civilisation. 

The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  and  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  exercised  a  considerable  modification  of  French  policy 
towards  Madagascar ;  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  in  France  Admiral  Pothuau  suppressed  the  subsidy 
hitherto  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Jesuit  schools  at 
Antananarivo.  The  official  statement  on  this  occasion  gives 
an  important  view  of  the  republican  policy  at  this  period : 
"  Cette  subvention  ^tait  justifi^e,  par  Taction  pr^pond^rante  que 
le  gouvernement  avait  Tintention  d'exercer  sur  Madagascar. 
Aujourd'hui  qu'on  a  complfetement  renonc^  h.  cette  politique,  la 
subvention  n'a  plus  de  raison  d'etre  et  Tallocation  totale  dis- 
paraltra  en  1872."  But  while  making  this  retrenchment  of 
expenditure  in  Madagascar,  the  new  Government  of  France, 
under  M.  Jules  Ferry,  sent  out  as  commandant  of  the  naval 
division  in  the  Indian  Ocean  an  energetic  officer,  M.  Lagougine, 
who  on  his  arrival  in  Malagasy  waters  at  once  commenced  to 
reassert  the  power  of  France. 

M.  Ozoux,  a  trader  at  F^noarivo,  complained  of  violation  of 
domicile,  pillage  of  his  goods,  and  threats  against  his  person  by 
the  H6va  authorities,  and  M.  Lagougine  hearing  of  this,  at 
once  proceeded  to  Ffenoarivo  in  his  vessel  the  "D'Assas"  to 
arrange  the  affair  amicably  with  the  governor  of  the  port. 
As  the  H6va  governor  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
M.  Lagougine,  the  latter  sent  up  to  the  prime  minister  threat- 
ening to  bombard  the  eastern  ports  unless  reparation  was  made 


^  "  Qu'est-cc  en  eflfet  que  cot  ^tablissement  official  de  la  religion  anglaise  et 
dcs  mceiirs  britanniques  k  Madagascar  en  1868,  sous  le  nom  de  religion  de  la 
reinef  qn'est-ce  que  cette  influence  preponderante  donn^e  alors  \k.  I'^Iement 
anglais,  2t  I'exclusion  de  I'element  fran9ais,  desormuis  systematiquement  refoul^ 
et  tenu  k,  I'ecart,  sinon  la  conclusion  logique,  ndcessaire  des  divers  traiUs  secrets, 
conclus  par  TAngleterre  avcc  Ics  chefs  de  la  nation  h6va,  h.  partir  de  Rad2tma  I. 
jusqu'aux  ministres  assassins  de  Rad2tma  II.,  et  au  tout-puissant  4poux  de  Rana- 
v2klona  II.  f  .  .  .  Les  connaitre  c'est  apprendre  en  meme  temps  pourquoi,  au  sein 
d'une  Eglise  d'Etat  aussi  barbare  que  colle  de  Madagascar,  et  dirigee  d'ailleurs 
par  des  fanatiques  tels  que  les  missionnaires  de  Londres,  la  religion  catholique  fut 
en  partie  tol^ree,  et  put  m^me  2t  certains  moments,  rtkiliser  les  progres  merveilleux 
dont  nous  avons  dejii  raconte  I'origine  "  (Le  P6re  de  la  Vaissiere,  vol.  ii.  p.  152). 
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for  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  demanded  an  indemnity  for  1871. 
the  expenses  of  moving  the  French  steamers  on  this  occasion 
of  20,000  francs.     Without  demur  Ealnilaiilriv6ny  forwarded 
the  indemnity  of  20,000  francs  to  M.  Lagougine  at  Tamatave, 
and  assured  him  that  orders  were  given  for  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  treaty.     M.  Lagougine,  however,  appears  to  have  M.  Lagou- 
been  reprimanded  by  the  minister  of  marine  (imder  M.  Dufaure's  f^^Jfo^  ^jg. 
Government),  and  the  indemnity  was  not  enforced  upon  the  avowed  by 
Hova  Government  faure. 

In   1872   military  affairs  took  up  a  large  share  of  the  1872. 
attention  of  the  Government,  as  the  army  bad  latterly  become  driii-ser-^^ 
less    efficient  than   formerly,  while  some   of  the  tribes,  only  geant  sent 
nominally  under   Hova  authority,   had    become  restless  and  i^^itiug. 
threatening.     There  had  been  but  few  recruits  for  some  years 
past,  and  the  S&kal^va  had  resumed  their  raids  on  cattle  in 
the  more  distant  districts.     Accordingly  the  commander-in- 
chief   applied    through   the   Government  to  the  governor   of 
Mauritius,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  who  sent  out  an  English  drill- 
sergeant,^  under  whom  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  good 
family  were  carefully  trained  in  the  drilling  of  recruits. 

In  1873  several  tribes  in  the  south-west  became  so  daring  1878. 
in  the  perpetration  of  cattle  robberies  that  the  Government  gion^or 
made  arrangements  for  sending  out  two  military  expeditions.  Sikaiiva 
The    two    forces,   together   numbering    5000   combatants,   in  " 
addition  to  followers,  bearers,  etc.,  marched  on  the  5th  Juna 
Before  starting  they  were  addressed  by  the  queen  and  her  prime 
minister,  smd  reminded  to  do  their  best  to  settle  all  disputes 
with  the  enemy,  honourably  and  witlwvi  Uoodshed.     This  advice 
was  received  and  faithfully  acted  upon  by  the  officers  in  charge. 
The  object  of  the  Government  was  not  to  obtain  fresh  territory 
or  new  glory,  or  in  any  way  enrich  themselves  by  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  but  simply  to  protect  those  tribes  which  had 
been  cruelly  oppressed  and  robbed.     One  of  these  expeditions 
was  forced  into  an  engagement  with  a  S^kaliva  chief,  who  was 
killed,  and  his  village  burned.     The  manner  in  which  the 
business    of  these   military  expeditions  was    conducted    had 
apparently  a  most  healthy  influence  on  the  S^kalJiva  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.     Eainimaharavo  commanded  the 
western,  and  Eav6ninahitriniarivo  the  southern  expedition.* 

^  Sergeant  Lorett,  who  went  orer  in  1873. 

*  An  English  account  states :  "The  two  forces  were  both  snccessful  in  com- 
pelling submission  on  those  against  whom  they  had  been  sent ;  in  the  one  case, 
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1873.  Some  time  in  1873  a  party  of  men  from  Mksondriiy,  a  place 

on  the  river  Kitsimby,  under  the  stupendous  crag  called 
Amb6hits^rabfe,  made  a  raid  against  the  S^kalJiva  to  the  west, 
bringing  away  a  large  booty  in  cattle.  The  H6va  Government 
sent  down  an  armed  force,  and  took  up  to  a  place  near  the  village 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  required 
to  inform  against  the  ringleaders.  Three  men  were  specified 
and  speared.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  fled  or  dispersed  about 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  queen  ordered  all  to  return  home 
and  reoccupy  their  village,  where  they  have  since  lived  in 
peace  (W.  Johnson,  Antanltnarivo  Anmud,  vol.  L  p.  61). 

On  the  31st  July  1873  Queen  Eanav&,lona  II.  paid  a  state 
visit  to  the  B^tsil^o  province.  She  was  attended  by  all  her 
court  and  many  thousands  of  troops  and  followers.  The  camp 
of  the  sovereign  was  pitched  at  Fianarants6a  on  the  1st  Sep- 
tember. There  were,  it  was  said,  at  least  16,000  people  in 
the  camp ;  some  thought,  says  Dr.  Mullens,  that  there  were 
more.  On  the  23d  September  a  grand  kabi^ry  was  held,  at 
which  the  laws,  as  applied  to  the  B^tsil^  people,  were 
promulgated.  The  reading  of  the  118  articles  which  compose 
the  code  was  performed  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  prime  minister 
and  two  secretaries.  The  intercourse  of  the  queen  and  the 
court  with  the  B^tsil^o  was  productive  of  much  good  feeling, 
and  the  people  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  queen's  friendliness, 
her  kind  speeches,  and  royal  gifts.  She  paid  special  attention 
to  the  famous  female  chief  of  the  TanJtla,  I6vana,  and  the 
camp  and  court  were  the  resort  of  thousands  of  visitors  from 
the  neighbouring  tribes  fi^r  and  near. 

On  the  1st  October  there  was  a  public  examination  of  the 
schools  at  Fiandrantsda,  and  2000  scholars  assembled  inside  the 
palace  enclosure.  Two  hours  were  occupied  in  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  and  the  gifts  produced  a  great  impression  on  the  people. 

On  2d  October,  at  a  grand  kab^ry,  the  heads  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  declared  their  allegiance  to  Eanavilona;  and 
October  9.  soon  afterwards  the  queen  resumed  her  royal  progress  home- 
wards, reaching  AntanJinarivo  on  the  30  th  October,  when  the 
city  gave  her  a  loyal  welcome. 

without  bloodshed."  According  to  Le  Pfere  de  la  Vaissifere  :  **  Pendant  que  le 
fils  triomphait  ainsi  dans  le  Sud,  le  p^re  ^tait  battu  par  les  SItkalkves,  les  soldats 
qui  avait  sur^^cu  2t  la  defaite,  ^taient  d^cim^s  par  la  chaleur,  les  msdadies  ct  la 
faira.  Ordre  lui  fnt  donn^  de  rentrer  2t  Tank-norlTO,  oh  il  arriva  quelques  jour 
apr^  la  reine,  avec  une  poign^e  des  soldats  qui  pouvaient  h,  peine  se  tenir 
debout "  (p.  218).     This  last  report  is  stated  to  be  more  correct 
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The  armies  from  the  Siikal^va  expeditions  returned  after  1878. 
five  months'  campaigning,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Imferina  were 
greatly  interested  in  their  experiences.  When  the  V6niz6ngo 
levies  returned  to  their  villages,  they  informed  their  friends 
that  they  had  never  been  so  well  treated  by  their  officers 
before ;  that  their  wants  were  well  supplied,  and  that  when  sick 
they  were  treated  with  quinine  and  other  medicines.  Service 
in  the  army  was  in  future  less  distasteful. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  concluding  the  treaty  with  1874. 
Great  Britain  in  1865  Queen  Easohferina  had  engaged  to  put  yw*^* 
a  stop  to  the  foreign  trade  in  slaves,  but  this  engagement  was 
practically  beyond  her  power  to  enforce.     The  import  trade  in 
slaves  continued  at  as  great  a  rate  as  ever.     This  trade  was 
carried  on  by  Arab  and  Hindu  merchants  of  the   Zanzibar 
coast,  whose  dhows  ran  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
west  coast  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mozambique  shores.     These 
dhows  were  run  into  quiet  bays  along  the  coast,  and  away  from 
the  H6va  stations.     There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  many 
of  the  natives,  and  some  even  who  occupied  high  positions  in 
Im^rina,  were  guilty  of  conniving  at  and  encouraging  this  illegal 
traffic.     On  the  2d  October  1874  EanavJilona  II.  issued  a  October  2. 
proclamation  freeing  all  Mozambique  slaves  who  had  been  im-  \^^ 
ported  into  Madagascar  since  the  signing  of  the  English  treaty  tion  of  the 
on  the  27th  June  1865.*     This  proclamation  was  undoubt-  ]^°^' 
edly  made  by  the  Government  in  good  faith,  but  practically 
proved  a  dead  letter.      The  African  slaves  who  had  been 
imported  within  the  time  specified  were  still  held  in  slavery, 
and  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves  stiU  continued,  although 

^  ^*  ProctamcUicn  by  RanavdloTta, — ^We,  Banavklona  Maz^aka,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  will  of  the  people,  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  defender  of  the  laws  of 
oar  kingdom,  have  concluded  an  agreement  with  our  cousins  bejond  the  seas,  in 
Tirtue  of  which  there  cannot  be  brought  into  onr  kingdom  from  bejond  the  sea 
any  men  to  become  slayes.  For  this  reason.  We  ordain  that  if  there  are  any 
Mozambiqnes  recently  come  into  onr  kingdom  since  the  5th  June  1865,  the  date 
of  our  convention  with  our  said  cousins  being  completed,  they  shall  become  (isan 
ny  amJbdmdndro)  freed-men.  If  they  desire  to  live  in  the  country,  they  can  do 
so,  and  be  portion  of  the  free  population  ;  if  they  prefer  to  return  across  the  sea 
to  whence  they  came,  it  will  be  lawful  for  them  so  to  do. 

"  And  if  among  our  subjects  there  are  any  who  wish  to  hide  such  Mozambiques 
recently  introduced  as  slaves  and  do  not  enfranchise  them  as  free  men,  then  We 
ordain  that  such  shall  be  placed  in  irons  for  ten  years. 

(Signed)        <<  RanayAlona,  Mai^aka  ny  Madagascar. 
(Countersigned)        "  BAtNiLAiARivbNT,  Prime  Minister  and 
Commander-in-Chief. 

"  AktanXnakIvo,  2d  October  1874." 
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more  circumspection  was  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  work 
(see  chapter  x.,  on  Slavery). 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1875  Dr.  Parker  was  sent 
for  by  the  queen  and  appointed  court  physician,  and  in  Sep- 
tember Dr.  Mackie  was  named  his  colleague.  In  a  royal 
proclamation  delivered  in  AndohJilo  on  the  7  th  August  the 
citizens  of  Antananarivo  were  informed  that  her  medical  oflBcers 
would  attend  the  people  free  of  charge,  and  that  medicine 
would  be  supplied  to  them  gratis,  as  far  ajs  possible. 

In  1875  the  first  Malagasy  newspaper  was  published. 
During  this  same  year  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  ravaged  the 
west  coast  of  Madagascar.  Its  effects  were  especially  fatal  in 
the  towns  of  Mojangi,  MJlrovo&,y,  and  other  places  in  their 
vicinity.  It  subsequently  made  its  way  inland,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  village  on  the  road  between  Tamatave  and  the 
capital  which  was  not  affected  by  it,  so  that  for  a  time  all 
communication  between  the  coast  and  the  capital  was  stopped. 

M.  J.  Brenier,  Director  of  the  Courrier  d^i  Havre,  in  his  recent 
publication  La  Question  de  Madagascar^  deplores  the  instability 
of  the  French  diplomatic  personnel,  and  also  the  large  amount 
of  laisser-aller  shown  in  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  professional 
duties  of  the  representatives  of  France  in  Madagascar.  To 
prove  this  he  quotes  a  letter  written  by  a  M.  Girandeau,  who 
travelled  in  Madagascar  in  the  year  1875.  The  following 
extract  gives  a  view  of  the  consular  offices  at  Tamatave  and 
Antananarivo,  which  illustrates  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  period, 
viz.  1875  : — "En  tons  cas  ma  communication  ne  sera  pas,  je 
Tespfere,  inutile,  car  elle  vous  foumira  un  nouveau  t^moignage 
d(5sint4ress^  de  la  raanifere  dont  la  France  est  souvent  repre- 
sentee, et  nous  expliquera  pourquoi  elle  voit  de  jour  en  jour 
d(3Colrtre  son  influence  dans  des  pays  oA  elle  ^tait  jadis  toute 
puissante.  II  n'y  a  pas  k  Tamatave  de  consul  de  France,  mais 
simplement,  un  vice-consul;  et,  en  Tabsence  du  titulaire,  ce 
poste  avait  ^t^  confl^  k  M.  Cdrisola,  directeur  de  la  maison 
Eoux  de  Frayssinet.  Ce  dernier  (5tait  lui-m6me  en  voyage  k 
r^poque  de  notre  arriv^e,  et  le  vice-con  sulat  ^tait  ger^  par  le 
chancelier  M.  Litzler.  De  toutes  ces  substitutions,  le  r^sultat 
le  plus  clair  ^tait  la  plus  complete  confusion,  et  malgr^  sa 
bonne  volont^  et  son  intelligence,  M.  Litzler  se  voyait  k  chaque 
instant  arrSt^  et  embarrass^  par  son  manque  d'exp^rience.  II 
n'osait,  en  outre,  agir  ni  avec  la  plus  grande  circonspection, 

*  La  Question  de  Madagascar,  by  M.  J.  Brenier,  p.  50.     Paris,  1882. 
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craignant  toujours  de  n'^tre  pas  approuve  par  son  sup^rieur,  1876. 
M.  Laborde,  le  consul  de  France  k  Tan&nariva  Ce  dernier  en 
effet,  est  devenu,  parait  il, — je  ne  fais  que  r^p^ter  ce  qui  m'a 
^t^  dit  k  Tamatave — apris  un  s^jour  de  quarante  ans  k  Mada- 
gascar, plus  Hova  que  les  H6vas  eux-memes,  et,  se  laissant 
aller  k  une  douce  indolence,  il  ne  s'occupe  gufere  des  affaires  de 
son  pays.  Sa  seule  preoccupation  est  de  ne  pas  outrepasser 
ses  pouvoirs  et  aimant  toujours  mieux  rester  en  de9a  qu'aller 
au  del^  de  ses  attributions,  il  laisse  souvent  trainer  en  longueur 
des  affaires  importantes,  dans  lesquelles  il  serait  n^cessaire,  au 
contraire,  d'agir  promptement  et  avec  Anergic." 

The  question  of  slavery  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  excite-  1876. 
ment  during  1876,  chiefly  owing  to  various  unfounded  reports 
to  the  effect  that  all  slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  and  that 
England  was  about  to  send  a  squadron  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  referring  to  the  slave  trade.  But  the 
reorganisation  of  the  army  yet  occupied  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Government. 

For  many  months  during  the  year  1876,  especially  in  the  Public  ex- 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  great  perturbation  pre-  withi^rd 
vailed  throughout  Im^rina  and   B^tsil^o   on   account   of   the  toemanci- 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  in  anticipation  of  a  general  ^nscrip^ 
conscription.      For  several   months  nearly  all    business   was  ^'^^^ 
brought  to   a  standstill    through  the  calling  up    of   all  the 
soldiers  and  officers  to  Antananarivo.     The  first  step  was  the 
rearrangement  of  officers  and  brigades,  and  the  discharge  of 
old  and  worn-out  soldiers ;    and  the  second,  the  equally  im- 
portant measure  of  reducing  within  proper  limits  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  deka  (aides-de-camp)  which  the  nobles  and 
chief  officers  had  suiTounded  themselves  with. 

A  great  kabiry  was  held  at  Imkhamksina  on  6  th  June  June  6. 
1876,  when  the  following  address  from  the  throne  was  pro-  ciamatfoT 
mulgated  to  the  Fblodiindithy  (literally  "the  ten  ten-thousand  ") 
i.e.  the  army.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  principal 
clauses  read  by  the  prime  minister  on  this  occasion : — "  This 
is  what  I  say  to  you,  0  F61oklindJihy :  You  see  and  know  your 
present  condition,  and  I  shaU  rearrange  you,  and  therefore 
inform  you.  I  have  also  informed  the  Amb&,nilJinitra,  who  are 
your  fathers  and  mothers.  You  who  have  deka,  write  them  all 
down,  both  those  who  have  been  with  you  from  the  time  of 
Eab6donandiianp6inimferina  (KanavJil6na  I.),  and  those  who  have 
more  recently  joined  you.     I  give  you  a  fortnight  to  write 
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them,  and  then  you  must  send  in  their  numbers ;  and  I  shall 
not  consider  any  one  [who  complies  with  this  order]  as  having 
done  wrong  and  deserving  of  punishment,  whoever  he  may  be, 
who  possesses  more  than  he  ought  to  have,  or  who  possesses 
some  and  yet  ought  not  to  have  any :  and  I  have  also  given 
orders  for  your  fathers  and  mothers  to  write  them  as  well 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  any  one  leave  out  any  of  his 
deka  and  fail  to  write  them  all,  and  I  afterwards  find  from 
your  fathers  and  mothers,  or  from  the  ofl&cers  in  the  army, 
that  this  has  been  done,  especially  if  bribes  have  been  given, 
then  I  shall  hold  him  as  guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment" 

Another  public  kabJiry,  with  regard  to  the  deka,  was  made 
at  AndohJdo  on  the  13th  July,  when  the  number  of  deka  for 
each  officer  according  to  his  rank  was  fixed,  any  one  exceeding 
that  number  being  punishable  by  law.  The  number  of  deka 
was  regulated  by  the  number  of  honours  of  the  officer.  The 
highest  number  of  deka  was  thirty  for  an  officer  of  sixteen 
honours,  twenty- five  were  allowed  to  an  officer  of  fifteen 
honours,  and  so  on  (see  chapter  on  Army). 

As  one  step  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  a  number  of 
men,  veterans  selected  from  among  the  soldiers  discharged  from  the 
service,  were  set  aside  for  special  duties  of  a  peculiar  kind.  These 
were  denominated  officially  sakalzam-bdhitra,  literally  "  friends 
of  the  villages  *'  by  the  Government ;  but  many  of  the  common 
people  preferred  to  call  them  miaramllamhdhitra,  or  "  soldiers 
of  the  villages."  In  fact  they  formed  a  series  of  rural  police ; 
and  on  appointment  they  were  distributed  throughout  the 
villages  of  Im^rina,  and  one  or  more  stationed  in  each  place 
according  to  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the  place.  At 
first  no  instructions  were  issued  to  them,  their  first  duty  for  a 
time  was  to  get  houses  built  for  their  accommodation  until 
regulations  could  be  drawn  up  for  their  guidance. 

The  great  political  event  of  1877  was  the  emancipation  of 
all  the  imported  Mozambique  (African)  slaves  in  Madagascar. 
As  before  mentioned,  the  decree  of  June  1874  remained 
practically  a  dead  letter ;  for  the  Mozambiques  who  had  been 
imported  within  the  time  specified  were  still  held  in  slavery,  and 
the  illicit  importation  of  slaves  still  continued.  This  being 
the  case,  the  Government  determined  on  thoroughly  drastic 
measures  by  which  the  traffic  should  be  stopped,  and  it  was 
decided  to  liberate  without  exception  all  the  Mozambiques  in 
the  island. 
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Oil  the  20th  June  the  royal  proclamation  to  emancipate  1877. 
all  African   slaves   was    promulgated     Printed    copies   were  ^ai^pjo. 
despatched  to  all  the  military  stations  in  the  island  to  be  ciamatiou. 
publicly  read  on  the  appointed  day. 

"  I  decree,"  said  the  queen,  "  that  I  set  free  all  the  Mozam- 
biques  in  my  kingdom  to  be  my  amhdbnidmdro  (subjects), 
whether  those  newly  introduced,  or  those  who  have  been  here 
for  a  long  time. 

"  And  should  there  be  any  one  who  disobeys  this  edict, 
and  still  holds  the  Mozambiques  as  slaves,  I  shall  count  such 
as  criminals,  and  the  penalty  of  the  laws  shall  be  enforced 
upon  them. 

"  And  I  also  decree  that  whoever  has  traded  in  Mozam- 
biques can  no  longer  make  a  legal  claim  in  respect  of  such 
transaction.  And  should  such  take  place,  he  that  makes  such 
a  claim  shall  be  held  guilty. 

"  And  if  this  decree  of  mine  be  perverted  by  any  one  to 
deceive  the  wise  or  incite  the  simple,  and  so  cause  disturbance 
in  my  kingdom,  then,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  will  hold  him 
guilty,  and  condemn  him  to  death,  for  I  am  a  sovereign  that 
will  not  deceive." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  seriousness  and  good  faith  of 
this  decree.  Its  effect  was  immediately  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
foreign  slavery  in  Madagascar.  There  are  now  no  Mozambique 
slaves  in  the  island.     (For  Domestic  Slavery  see  chapter  x.) 

During  the  year  1877  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  continued  Ravages  of 
its  ravages,  and  there  were  many  victims  both  on  the  coast  s™*^^!^^ 
and  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior ;    but  the  capital  and  the 
villages  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  did  not  suffer  to  any 
great  extent. 

Next  to  strengthening  and  increasing  the  army  and  put-  i878. 
ting  down  slavery,  the  Government  were  bent  on  reforming  the  J^j^V. 
administration  of  justice.     The  admioistration  of  the  laws  had  tntion  of 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  whose  decision  ^^J^^^ 
was  often  given  in  favour  of  the  suitor  who  bribed  highest. 
On  the  21st  February  1878  RainilaiJuiviny  called  together  the 
and'Aambavhvtyy  i.e,   the   judges,   and    the   mdnamifdnindJiitra 
or  officers   possessing    honours,  and    made    known    to    them 
the  new  arrangements  which  were  to  come  in  force.     Three 
courts  were  established.     The  first,  to  take  charge  of  all  civil 
suits,  was  to  sit  at  the  north  of  the  palace ;   the  second  took 
cognisance  of  all  forcible  and  unjust  seizures  of  property,  at  the 
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west  of  the  palace ;  and  the  third,  or  criminal  court,  was  to 
meet  south  of  the  palaca  A  fourth  department  was  subse- 
quently added  to  hear  important  and  intricate  cases  as  well  as 
appeals  from  distant  places,  etc.^ 

Early  in  April  1878  a  virulent  epidemic  of  fever  (known 
to  the  natives  of  the  island  as  aHtin'blona)  broke  out  in 
Imferina  and  carried  ofif  a  great  number  of  the  population. 
(A  full  account  of  this  epidemic  is  given  in  chapter  vi.  on 
Diseases). 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  more  just  and  expedi- 
tious transaction  of  public  business  in  Antananarivo,  means 
were  now  adopted  for  the  better  government  and  more  effectual 
representation  of  the  country  people  throughout  the  provinces 
(see  chapter  xi.)  Consequently  a  kabiry  was  published  on 
the  4th  July  1878,  appointing  the  order  of  sakalzam-bdhitra^ 
("friends  of  the  villages")  to  superintend  all  political  and  social 
matters  affecting  the  order  and  welfare  of  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  in  Im^rina  (see  chapter  on  Administration).  The 
appointment  and  ordering  of  these  sakaizam-b6hitra  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Madagascar,  and  this  wise 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Ealnilaikriv6ny's  Government  in- 
dicated the  sincere  desire  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  generally. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  veterans  discharged  from 
the  army  in  1876  had  in  that  year  been  distributed  through 
the  villages,  and  ordered  to  busy  themselves  with  building 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  themselves  and  families.  On 
the  4th  July  these  new  officials  were  summoned  to  meet  at 
the  capital  to  receive  their  instructions.  Details  of  their 
duties  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Administration.  Practically 
sakaizam-b6hitra  combine,  in  a  modified  sense,  the  duties  of  all 
civic  oflBcers  down  to  those  of  the  village  constable. 

During  the  second  week  of  July,  from  the  9th  to  the  12th, 
a  series  of  important  reviews  were  held  on  MihamJisina,  on 
which  occasions  not  only  the  old  army  was  drilled,  but  in  con- 
trast the  newly-formed   army  of  recruits,  6000   in  number, 

1  Like  many  such-like  reforms  in  Madagascar  this  proved  but  a  partial  suc- 
cess. There  has  since  been  much  less  bribery  than  before,  but  still  there  is  far 
too  much  {G.  Cotisins,  1885). 

^  They  have  been  a  great  failure,  as  was  foreseen  by  many  at  the  time,  the 
men  appointed  being  in  the  majority  of  instances  ignorant  old  soldiers  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  no  very  excellent  characters.  Their  power  is  not 
so  great  as  formerly  {G,  Cousins). 
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aimed  with  Snider  rifles,  was  put  through  a  series  of  evolu-  1878. 
tions  and  exercises.  Great  excitement  prevailed,  as  the  people 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  anticipated  conscription 
was  about  to  be  enforced  on  a  large  scale ;  but  there  was  no 
popular  demonstration,  and  the  temporary  excitement  ceased 
when  the  troops  were  dismissed. 

In  a  large  and  important  village,  Amb6himaliiza,  ten  miles  A  pagan 
east  of  Antananarivo,  the  ordeal  by  tangfena  was  resorted  to  by  j^^^°^' 
some  of  the  chiefs  and  their  adherents,  and  although  this 
revival  of  a  pagan  custom  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  in 
consequence  of  several  persons  dying  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  it  at  last  reached  the  ears  and  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment An  investigation  was  instituted,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  queen  promulgated  at  a  kabkiy,  whilst  the  queen's  pro- 
clamation was  printed  and  widely  circulated  through  the 
kingdom.  The  two  principal  offenders  were  condenmed  to 
death,  one  of  whom  died  in  prison,  whilst  the  other,  although 
escaping  for  a  time,  was  idtimately  caught  and  executed ;  one 
was  put  in  chains,  several  were  fined  $100,  two  $50,  and  the 
village  had  a  fine  of  $10,000  levied  upon  it.  These  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  have 
prevented  any  recurrence  of  such  a  revival  of  the  obsolete 
practice 

On  the  27th  December  M.  Laborde,  late  French  consul.  Doc.  27. 
and  who  had  figured  prominently  for  half  a  century  in  the  ^^^e 
history  of  Madagascar,  died  at  Antananarivo  in  his  74th  year. 
His  death  completely  severed  the  European  links  of  connection 
with  the  Madagascar  of  the  first  Eadima. 

The  chief  political  event  of  1879  was  the  proclamation  1879. 
from  the  throne  announcing  a  general  conscription.     It  had  NatTonai 
been  generally  known  that  such  a  measure  would  be  enforced,  conscrip- 
and  great  dread  existed  as  to  the  means  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  carry  out  their  project.     Fortunately  the 
regulations  for  the  national  conscription  were  based  on  wise 
and  humane  principles,  so  that  their  promulgation  brought  a 
general  sense  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.      Service  in   the  army  had   always   heretofore    been 
regarded  with  the  utmost  dislike,  but  on  the  publication  of  the 
kabiry  containing  the  queen's  new  regulations  the  alarm  sub- 
sided, and  large  numbers  of  young  men  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  army.     This  kab&,ry  took  place  on  the  25  th  March 
1879.     (See  chapter  on  Military  Administration.) 

VOL.  I.  K 
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The  onerous  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  prime 
minister  and  his  secretaries  were  now  so  greatly  increased  that 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  ministry  based  somewhat  on 
European  principles,  and  the  Government  set  about  to  choose 
men  qualified  for  holding  responsible  office  under  Government. 
Since  1874  ten  fblo4dhy  (evangelists)  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  palace  church  and  stationed  in  the  piincipal  towns  of 
Im^rina,  and  these  were  all  men  of  good  social  position  and 
intelligence.  They  had  been  trained  in  the  college  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  at  their  stations  had  each 
presided  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  churches  and  schools,  proving 
themselves  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect  and  capable  of 
administration.  Other  students  from  the  college  were  sent  to 
replace  these  men,  who  were  appointed  ministers  of  education, 
justice,  jurisprudence,  etc.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  only  the  beginning  of  reforms  which  are  still 
being  gradually  brought  into  operation. 

In  furtherance  of  their  new  policy  the  Government  decided 
on  extensive  changes  in  its  representatives  at  the  numerous 
garrisons  and  posts  throughout  the  island.  In  November  a 
new  governor  and  staflf  were  sent  to  Fianarantsoa,  the  capital 
of  the  B^tsil^o  province,  and  a  new  governor  was  likewise  sent 
to  Mahkbo  and  other  places.  Suitable  changes  were  subse- 
quently made  in  the  local  government  at  Tamatave,  and  every- 
where the  changes  brought  good  results,  politically,  socially, 
and  commercially. 

The  violent  epidemic  of  fever  reappeared  with  renewed 
strength  in  B^tsil^o  during  1879. .  Sweeping  along  its  old  course, 
it  carried  away  hundreds  after  only  a  few  days'  iUness.  Tra- 
versing nearly  the  whole  of  Iskndra  it  continued  southward  to 
the  western  part  of  Tsifenimparfhy.  Thousands  died  in  these 
two  years. 

The  next  step  made  by  the  Government  in  carrying  out 
their  scheme  of  military  organisation  was  the  levying  of  a  gun- 
tax.  This  had  been  foreseen  for  some  time,  as  the  Government 
stock  of  weapons  was  very  limited.  This  measure  was  not 
undertaken  without  the  full  consent  and  even  request  of  the 
people,  so  that  no  dissatisfaction  was  created  by  the  passing  of 
the  law  enforcing  it.  This  tax  was  first  levied  on  the  30th 
January  1880  (see  chapter  x.) 

On  the  9th  January  1880  M.  Cassas,  the  French  commis- 
sioner, who  had  arrived  at  Antani,narivo  during  1879,  made  a 
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report  on  Madagascar  affairs  as  affecting  the  French  subjects  in  I88O. 
the  island,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  disputed  succession 
of  the  Laborde  property,  in  which  respect  he  pointed  out  that 
article  4  of  the  treaty  of  1868  had  been  violated  by  the  H6va 
Government. 

Meantime  the  Hova  Government  were  occupied  in  prepar-  I88I. 
ing  an  elaborate  but  succinct  codification   of  the   Malagasy  ^^^1?^' 
laws,  and  on  the  29th  March  1881  the  largest  concourse  that  tionofnew 
had  been  seen  in  Antananarivo  since  the  queen's  coronation,  ^^^ 
assembled  in  Andoh^lo  to  witness  the  formal  promulgation  of 
the  new  and  revised  code  of  laws.     The  queen  was  present  in 
person,  and  the  new  epoch  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  nation  at  large. 
The  law  No.  85  of  the  code,  forbidding  the  absolute  sale  of 
land  in  ffee-simple  in  Madagascar,  was  regarded  by  the  French 
commissary  as  an   infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  formed  an 
essential  element  in  the  great  "Madagascar  Question"   (see 
chapter  xvi.) 

M.  Cassas  was  succeeded  by  M.  Meyer,  whose  attention  April  6. 
was  likewise  directed  to  the  question  of  the  Succession  Laborde     '    ®^*'* 
and  the  claims  of  MM.  Campan  and  Edouard  Laborde,  the 
heirs  of  M.  Laborde's  estate;  and  for  six  months  the  above 
transaction  was  the  subject  of  argument  between  the  newly- 
arrived  French  commissioner  and  the  H6va  Government 

On  the  13th  May  Mr.  Robinson,  the  United  States  consul,  May  is. 
concluded  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Madagascar.^  with  the 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ^^^ 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Granville,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
desired   Rear-Admiral  W.  Gore-Jones,    commander-in-chief. 
East  India  station,  by  letter  dated  4th  March  1881,  to  make 
an  official  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.     Admiral  Gore-  June  6. 
Jones  arrived  in  H.M.S.  "  Euryalus  "  off  Tamatave  on  the  5th  aSi°^ 
June,   but,  in  consequence  of   difficulties    of   transport,    the  Gore- 
English  mission  did  not  leave  Tamatave  for  the  capital  until 
the    15th  June.      Admiral  Gore- Jones  was   accompanied  by 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  consul,  and  these  officers  with  their 
staff  were  received  with  due  honour  at  Antananarivo  on  the 
Ist  July.     On  the  4th  July  the  Admiral  and  his  colleague 
were  publicly  received  by  Queen  RavanJilona  II.  in  the  great 

^  The  fourth  paragraph  of  article  2  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  con- 
tains an  admission  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  over  the  whole 
island. 
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1881.  palace,  and  the  admiral,  after  being  introduced  to  and  wel- 

comed by  her  Majesty,  read  an  address  which  was  translated 
by  paragraphs  and  received  and  answered  graciously. 
Jniy.  Immediately  the  British  mission  left  the  palace  the  prime 

minister  addressed  the  people  in  an  energetic  speech,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  cordial  tone  of  the  address  and  the  friendship 
it  evinced  on  the  part  of  England  towards  Madagascar.  The 
repeated  cheers  of  the  people  showed  they  were  well  content, 
and  the  mission  waa  henceforward  most  favourably  regarded. 
Extract  Admiral  Jones  considered  the  prime  minister  one  of  the 

of^Adm^  ablest  men  he  had  ever  met     "He"  (the  prime  minister), 
Gore-  writes  the  admiral,  "  states  his  view  of  a  case  clearly  and  con- 

cisely, and  showed  great  astuteness  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
people,  his  anxiety  to  push  his  country  forward,  and  the  difl&- 
culties  in  his  way.  He  dwelt  much  on  what  had  been  done 
during  the  queen's  reign :  the  H6vas  had  become  a  Christian 
people;  the  children  were  being  educated  in  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  every  protection  given  to  both  European  and  native 
missionaries.  He  had  completely  abolished  trial  by  poison  and 
other  superstitious  rites  which  had  decimated  the  people.  He 
had  passed  the  emancipation  edict,  and  some  150,000  Mozam- 
biques  had  been  liberated  at  an  enormous  cost  to  himself  and 
the  principal  slaveholders.  He  had  given  cohesion  to  the  H6va 
nation,  and  drilled,  armed,  and  formed  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  his  people  to  govern  the  whole 
island  de  facto  as  well  as  ^e  jure.  His  great  difficulty  was 
want  of  money.  They  had  no  revenue  except  import  duties, 
and  in  order  to  buy  arms  he  had  been  obliged  to  get  occasion- 
ally a  squeeze  on  property,  but  this  had  to  be  done  very  judi- 
ciously. He  spoke  of  the  new  Malagasy  laws,  and  on  one 
point  which  waa  giving  some  offence,  viz.  not  allowing  to 
foreigners  the  right  of  tenure  of  land  in  perpetuity.  ...  In  any 
little  outstanding  matters  between  ourselves  (the  British)  and 
his  Government  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  ready  to  deal 
with  them  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  he  evidently  felt  that 
Mr.  Consul  Pakenham  would  never  present  or  back  any  unjust 
claim;  and  he  again  and  again  expressed  his  wish  that  he 
could  come  back  anS  reside  at  the  capital." 

"  The  H6va  people,"  continues  the  admiral,  "  are  now  in 
that  condition  that  they  are  ready  to  burst  into  perfect  civilisa- 
tion :  large  numbers  of  the  younger  men  are  highly  educated ; 
the  missionary  schools  are  full  of  children ;  and  thus  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  future  generation  is  assured.  I  strongly  recommended  I88i« 
the  prime  minister  to  send  annually  a  few  well-selected  youths 
to  Eufope  to  be  educated ;  also  to  put  up  the  electric  telegraph 
and  improve  the  roads.  He  twice  reviewed  his  troops  before 
ma  They  are  carefully  drilled  in  manual  and  firing  exercises, 
but  have  only  recently  been  armed  with  rifles.  The  words  of 
command  are  given  chiefly  in  English,  but  they  are  gradually 
introducing  their  own  language.  Great  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  drilling  of  new  men,  and  some  40,000  are  said  to  be 
available.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  domestic  slaves 
the  prime  minister  spoke  strongly.  If  urged  how  it  would 
cause  a  revolution  and  the  retrogression  of  the  country;  in 
fact,  the  country  could  not  do  without  them.  The  slavery  is 
almost  nominal  We  had  some  three  hundred  going  up  with 
us — Chappy,  contented  fellows,  full  of  life  and  good  humour,  and 
not  a  sign  of  ill-treatment.  They  are  chiefly  porters,  carrying 
goods  up  and  down  from  the  seaports  to  the  capital.  Each 
man  has  a  bamboo  with  a  load  at  each  end,  and  they  are 
astonishingly  honest  and  trustworthy.  They  get,  as  a  rule, 
two-thirds  of  their  own  earnings ;  and  domestic  slavery,  if  let 
alone,  will  wear  itself  out,  as  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  free  man  and  the  slave." 

The  general  effect  of  this  mission  was  excellent,  and  every-  Good  effect 
body  agreed  that  it  had  thrown  life  and  movement  into  the  ^^o^, 
capital      The    Europeans   were    especially  pleased,   and   the 
queen  was  also  glad,  as  no  mission  had  previously  been  sent  to 
compliment  her  during  her  reign.     Admiral  Jones  considered 
her  Majesty  to  be  "a  truly  good  and  moral  woman,"  and, 
judging  of  her  reign  by  the  acts  of  the  monarch,  it  had  been 
the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  that  Madagascar  had  ever  seen.  • 
"  The  mild  despotism  which  now  governs  the  country,"  reports 
the  admiral, "  is  exactly  suitable  to  its  requirements.    The  prime 
minister  is  wise  and  cautious  in  all  his  acts,  and  his  great  object  has 
been  and  is  the  advancement  of  the  people  socially  and  morally." 

The  British  mission  took  formal  leave  of  the  Court  on  the  July  22. 
llih  July  and  reached  Tamatave  on  the  2 2d  July,  the  visit 
having  altogether  occupied  thirty-eight  days.     The  success  of 
the  mission  was  marked,  and  not  a  single  disagreeable  incident 
of  any  kind  occurred. 

On  the  16th  November  M.  Baudais,  who  had  succeeded  Not.  16. 
M.  Meyer  as  consul  and  commissioner  for  France  at  Antan^-  JJ^^^  " 
arivo,  wrote  to  his  Government  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  M.  Meyer. 
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1881.  the  H6va  authorities  towards  the  S^kal&.va  chiefs,  who,  it  was 
alleged,  were  under  the  protectorate  of  France ;  and  in  further 
correspondence  the  affair  of  the  Succession  Laborde  was  again 
brought  forward  (see  chapter  xvi) 

1882.  The  year  1882  was  destined  to  be  a  memorable  one  in  the 
SgattHude  ai^ii^ls  of  Madagascar.  The  French  consul  had,  from  the  date 
assumed  by  of  his  arrival,  presumably  under  instructions  from  home,  main- 
consul,        tained  a  somewhat  threatening  attitude  towards  the  Government 

of  RanavJtlona,  in  which  position  he  was  firmly  backed  by  the 

equally  menacing  demeanour  of  M.  le  Timbre,  the  commandant 

May  21.       of  the  uavaL  division  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     After  making 

The  French  yarious    demands  with  which   the   Madagascar   Government 

consul  ,  ,  ", 

retires  to     refused  Compliance,  M.  Baudais  left  the  capital  on  21st  May, 
the  coast.     ^^^  ^  ^^^  weeks  later  the  French  flag  was  hauled  down  by  M. 
Campan,  the  chancellier  of  the  consulate,  who  followed  his 
chief  down  to  Tamatave,  where  M.  le  Timbre's  vessel,  "La 
Action  of     Forfait,"  was  anchored.     M.  le  Timbre  placed  an  embargo  on 
M^ie  Tim-   ^j^^  «  AntanJinarivo,**  the  only  vessel  belonging  to  the  Madagas- 
car Government  at  Tamatave,  and  refused  to  allow  rifles  to  be 
landed  for  the  Government  from  an  American  ship.     On  the 
June  16.      16th  June  he  anchored  "La  Forfait"  before  the  village   of 
J]^^J^^    AmpJisimdna   in   the   Bay  of  P^ind^va,   and  cut   down   the 
down  in       Madagascar  flag  without  resistance.     "La  Forfait"  next  pro- 
Pismd  va    ^^^^jg^j  ^  j^q  mouth  of  the  river  SJimbirkno,  up  which  river 
M.  le  Timbre  proceeded  for  a  few  miles  to  Behamaringa ;  here 
also  the  flag  of  Eanavilona  11.  was  cut  down. 
July  20.  The  Madagascar  Government  now  resolved  to  despatch  an 

^/embassy  embassy  to  Europe  and  America  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
to  Europe,    recognition  of  the  integrity  of  independence  of  Madagascar. 
This  embassy  consisted  of  Eav6ninahitriniarivo,  fifteen  honours, 
chief  member  for  foreign  affairs ;  EAmaniraka,  fourteen  honours; 
and  MM.  Mark  Bablbisoa  and  Moses  Andrianisa,  secretaries 
and  interpreters.     The  mission  was  also  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Tacchi,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Madagascar  Times,  a 
paper  first  issued  on  the  25th  April  1882.     The  embassy  from 
August  18.  Madagascar  embarked  from  Tamatave  on  the  18  th  August  on 
board  "  Le  Touareg  "  for  Mauritius,  and  reached  Paris  in  October. 
Meantime  the  Hova  authorities  did  not  replace  the  flags  at 
the  posts  of  B6haram^nga  and  Mahav^nona;  but  an  eighth 
honour  was  sent  down  with  lambas  for  the  female  chief  Binko, 
who  refused  to  receive  them.     Upon  this  the  commandant  of 
N6sy-B^  despatched  "  La  Pique  "  to  Anklfy,  where  the  officer 
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commanding  this  vessel,  M.  Seignac-Lesseps,  assembled   the  1882. 
inhabitants  and  prohibited  the  H6vas  from  reoccupying  those 
places  which  were  under  a  French  protectorate. 

M.  Duclerc,  the  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs,  urged  active  Active  pre- 
operations ;  and  his  views  were  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  pre-  oMereTby 
sided  over  by  M.  Falli^res,  who  decided  to  organise  a  naval  m.  de 
division  under  Admiral  Kerra     M.  de  Mahy,  minister  'par        ^' 
interim  of  marine  and  the  colonies,  ordered  active  preparations 
to  be  put  forward  at  Toulon,  where  "  La  Flore  "  was  fitting  out; 
and  meantime  the  negotiations  with  the  Malagasy  eunbassadors  1888. 
were  broken  off,  31st  January  1883.  '^"^  ^^• 

The  Cabinet  presided  over  by  M.  Jules  Ferry  adopted  with  Admiral 
heartiness   the   policy  inaugurated    by  M.   Duclerc  and  the  des^tched 
FaUi^res  Cabinet,  and  within  fifteen  days  of  the  rupture  of  the  ^^^  f^u 
conferences.  Admiral  Pierre  sailed  from  Toulon  with  orders  to  ^fo^ 
touch  at  Aden   and  Zanzibar  for  the  last  orders  from  home.  French 
At  the  same  time  M.  Baudais,  who  had  left  Madagascar  to 
assist  M.  Duclerc  in  the  conferences,  was  ordered  to  rejoin 
Admiral  Pierre  at  Zanzibar.     The  instructions   of  Admiral 
Pierre  enjoined  him  to  insist  on  the  exercise  of  the  French 
rights  over  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  H6va  posts  on  those  shores,  to  seize  MojangJl  and 
install  a  French  garrison  at  that  port,  and  then  to  rendezvous 
off  Tamatave,  where,  should  the  Malagasy  not  concede  the 
reparation  demanded  by  the  French  commissioners.  Admiral 
Pierre  was   empowered  to  take  possession  of  that  port  and 
collect  the  customs  up  to  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  due. 

Admiral  Pierre  fulfilled  his  commission  to  the  letter,  and  May  16. 
announced  by  telegram  from  Zanzibar  on  the  23d  May  that  he  ^g^t  ^^^ 
had  wiped  out  ("  j'ai  fait  disparaitre ")  the  H6va  posts  on  the  occupation 
north-west  coast  and  had  taken  MojangJi  on  the  16  th  May.  °     ^J*"*^ 
The  French  force  had  further  destroyed  thirty  guns,  put  to  flight 
2000  soldiers,  and  taken  possession  of  the  customs.    The  occupa- 
tion was  firmly  established  and  the  French  experienced  no  loss. 

By  the  31st  May  Admiral  Pierre  had  assembled  his  May  31. 
division  ofif  Tamatave.  The  following  vessels  were  under  his 
command :  "  La  Flore,"  "  Le  Forfait,"  "  Le  Beautemps-Beaupr^," 
"  Le  Boursaint,"  "  La  Creuse,"  and  "  La  Ni^vre/'  At  sunrise 
on  the  10th  June  the  above-named  vessels  opened  fire  upon  June  10. 
the  fort  of  Tamatave,  and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  that 
work  was  abandoned  by  the  H6va  troops,  who  retreated  to  an 
intrenched    position    at    Manj^andrianomb^na,    about    three 
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mfles  west  of  Tamatave.  Another  party  of  Hova  soldiers 
retired  to  Iv6ndrona.  The  French  landed  on  the  following  day 
and  occupied  the  fort,  which  was  found  deserted,  with  merely 
a  few  muskets  and  a  small  amount  of  silver.  Meantime  the 
vessels  bombarded  the  entrenched  camp  at  a  range  of  7500 
mitres,  where  the  Madagascar  force  remained  in  position. 

On  the  12th  June  "Le  Forfait"  and  "Le  Niivre"  bom- 
barded Iv6ndrona;  and  simultaneously  "Le  Beautemps-Beaupr^" 
and  "  Le  Boursaint "  attacked  Ffenoarivo,  to  the  north,  driving 
the  H6va  troops  out  of  the  post  of  Mah^mbo  and  destroying 
the  huts  and  customs  establishment.  On  the  13  th  the  village 
of  Foule  Point  was  destroyed  in  like  manner. 

A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  at  Tamatave,  and  the  French 
admiral,  who  was  suffering  from  mental  disorder  consequent  on 
bodily  disease,  provoked  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  by  his 
somewhat  arbitrary  measures,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here. 
A  missionary,  Mr.  Shaw,  was  confined  on  board  "  La  Flore  "; 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pakenham  Captain  Johnstone  of  H.M.S. 
"Dryad"  took  over  the  archives  of  the  British  consulate  and 
acted  as  consular  agent  in  the  interests  of  the  British  subjects. 
Meantime  the  news  of  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
MojangJt  and  An6rontsanga  reached  Antananarivo  by  the  24th 
May,  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was  publicly  made 
known  to  the  notables  by  the  prime  minister  on  the  following 
day.     A  kabiry  was  assembled,  and  the  popular  outcry  arose 
to  expel  the  French  residents  from  the  city.     Eainilai4riv6ny 
imposed  silence,  and  gave  the  following  as  the  queen's  deter- 
mination :  "  Behold  the  words   of  our  Sovereign  1      Admiral 
Pierre  only  gave  one  hour's  notice  to  the  garrison  of  Mojangi 
before  bombarding  that  post.     The  queen  accords  until  the 
30  th  May  to  all  the  Frejich,  who  by  that  date  must  leave 
Antananarivo."      This  was  five  days'  notice,  and  notice  was 
given  that  any  one  who  should  harm  the  French  who  were 
under  the  queen's  protection  should  suffer  death.     Accordingly 
on  the  30th  May  all  the  French  residents  at  the  capital  left  under 
escort,  halting  at  Amb6himal^za ;  the  party  reached  Iv6ndrona 
on  the  21st  June,  where  they  were  met  by  a  French  escort,  and 
the  last  party  of  refugees  reached  Tamatave  by  the  23d  June. 
Madagascar  was  now  at  openly  declared  war  with  France. 

[Later  events  are  detailed  at  full  length  in  chapter  xvi, 
which  deals  with  the  development  of  the  French  dispute  with 
the  Government  of  Eanavilona  II.] 


APPENDIX  A 

French  Views  on  the  alleged  Eetrocession  of  Madagascar 
to  France,  1814-1820.^ 

In  1810  the  islands  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  were  taken  by  the  English 
under  General  Abercrombie,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  English 
authorities  sent  a  detachment  to  Foule  Point  and  another  to  Tamatave  to 
take  possession  of  the  forts  formerly  occupied  by  the  French  in  Madagascar. 
M.  Sylvain  Roux  capitulated  to  the  English  in  1811,  but  (according  to 
M.  Pauliat)  the  English  did  not  occupy  any  portion  of  the  littoral,*^but 
contented  themselves  with  destroying  the  French  forts.  Thus  up  to 
1811  MM.  Pauliat  and  De  Lanessan  claim  that  France  alone  had  possessed 
effective  colonial  rights  in  Madagascar. 

"Aprfes  ce  qui  pr^c^de,  il  est  effectivement  indiscutable  pour  tons 
qu'^  la  fin  du  si^cle  dernier,  et  jusqu'^  la  capitulation  de  1811,  Mada- 
gascar, de  par  le  '  droit  des  gens '  qui  r^glait  la  possession  des  territoires 
vierges  de  TAm^rique,  de  TAfrique  et  des  Indes,  dtait  une  contr^e  ap- 
partenant  en  toute  souverainet^  ^  notre  pays"  (Madagascar,  by  Louis 
Pauliat,  1884,  p.  49). 

When  the  English  took  Tamatave  from  the  French  in  1811  they 
employed  Jean  R^n^  (whose  father  was  a  Frenchman,  but  whose  mother 
was  a  Malagasy  princess  of  the  family  of  Zafiraminy)  as  an  interpreter 
with  the  natives ;  and  when  the  English  troops  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  place  on  account  of  the  fever  which  swept  away  almost  all 
their  garrison,  Jean  R^n^  was  appointed  by  (Governor  Farquhar  to  be 
chief  of  Tamatave.  The  brother  of  R^n^,  Fisatra,  having  previously  been 
appointed  by  M.  Sylvain  Roux,  the  French  agent,  as  chief  of  the  B^tsim- 
iskraka  and  Bet^nim^na  tribes,  with  his  headquarters  at  Iv6ndrona,  had 
been  supplied  with  arms  and  greatly  extended  his  dominions. 

In  1815  Governor  Farquhar  received  orders  from  his  Government  at 
home  to  regard  the  island  of  Madagascar  as  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Mauritius,  and  he  despatched  a  party  of  English  to  form  an  establishment 
at  Port  Lok^  under  Mr.  Birch.  This  gentleman's  party  was  destroyed 
by  a  chief  named  Tsitsipy,  but  another  expedition  of  English  under 
Captain  Le  Sage  re-established  friendly  terms  with  the  natives  and 
obtained  a  large  concession  of  ground,  which,  however,  was  never  regularly 
occupied.  Meantime  Governor  Farquhar  notified  to  General  de  Bouvet, 
governor  of  Reunion,  the  decision  of  his  Government  in  a  letter,  dated 
Port  Louis,  25th  May  1816.     A  translation  of  this  letter  and  corre- 

^  See  the  Times,  18th  August  1885 ;  also  chapter  xvi. 
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spondence  ensuing  is  given  at  length  in  Annexe  F  of  M.  de  Lanessan's 
report  of  1884,  nnder  the  head  of  "Lettres  relatives  aux  pretentions  de 
TAngleterre  sur  Madagascar,  k  Tabandon  de  ces  pretentions  et  ^  la  r^ 
trocession  de  Madagascar  k  la  France  par  TAngleterre." 

In  the  first,  Mr.  Farquhar  has  the  honour  to  inform  his  Excellency 
General  de  Boavet  that,  by  a  despatch  from,  the  ministers  of  his  Majesty, 
bearing  date  2d  November  1815,  he  had  received  orders  from  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  his  Majesty  to  consider  the  island  of  Madagascar  as  having  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  under  the  general  description  of  the  dependencies 
of  the  Isle  of  France.  He  had  been  further  ordered  to  maintain  and 
reserve  to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  exercise  of  all  the  rights  which 
France  formerly  enjoyed.  The  ministers  of  his  Majesty  observed,  he 
added,  that  they  did  not  conceive  how  the  French  officer  commanding  at 
Reunion  could  establish  pretensions  to  the  possessions  formerly  occupied 
by  France  in  Madagascar,  or  to  carry  on  trade  with  that  island.  They 
observed,  besides,  that  if  the  island  of  Reunion  found  it  necessary  or  had 
reason  to  fear  she  might  miss  the  supplies  formerly  derived  from  Mada- 
gascar, the  governor  of  Reunion  should  obtain  permission  from  the 
governor  of  Mauritius  to  trade  with  Madagascar.  In  this  case  the 
governor  of  Mauritius  should  consider  himself  authorised  to  grant  licences 
to  French  vessels  for  traffic  between  Reunion  and  certain  ports  of 
Madagascar,  of  such  articles  of  provision  and  other  necessaries  which  might 
be  requested  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bourbon,  etc.  etc. 

Then  follows  a  letter  from  the  English  Government  to  the  governor 
of  Mauritius. 

"London,  l^th  October  1816, 

"  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  is  willing  to  admit  the  interpretation  which  the  French 
Government  gives  to  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  30th  May  1814, 
which  stipulates  the  restitution  of  certain  colonies,  etc.,  which  France 
possessed  on  the  1st  January  1792,  in  the  seas  and  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,^  and  I  transmit  to  you  in  consequence  the  orders  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  which  are  that  you  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  remit  to  the  French  authorities  at  Bourbon  the  establishments 
which  the  French  Gk)vemment  possessed  on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  at 
the  date  above  mentioned. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

(Signed)  "  Bathurst." 

The  next  communication  is  from  the  Vicomte  du  Bouchage,  minister 

^  Art.  8  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  nins  as  follows  : — '*  Sa  Majesty  Britanniquo, 
stipulant  pour  elle  et  pour  ses  allies,  s'engage  h,  restituer  k  Sa  Majeste  Tr^s 
Chr^tienne,  dans  lea  d^lais  qui  seront  ci-apr^s  fix^  Ics  colonies,  pecheries,  comp- 
toirsi  et  ^tablissements  de  tous  genres  que  la  France  po8S<^dait  au  ler  Janvier 
1792  dans  Ics  mers  et  sur  les  continents  de  PAmerique,  de  I'Afrique,  et  de  I'Asie, 
2k  Texception  toutefoia  des  lies  de  Tabago  et  de  Sainte- Lucie  et  de  Tile  de  France 
ot  de  ses  d^pendances,  nomm^ment  Rodrigues  et  les  Seychelles,  lesquelles  Sa 
Majesty  Tr^s  Chr^tienne  c<ide  en  toutc  propri^t^  et  sonverainet^  &  Sa  Majesty 
Britannique."  M.  Louis  Pauliat  after  quoting  this  article  adds: — "On  aerait 
fort  embarraaa^  de  trouvcr  dana  cet  article  une  mention  quelconque  de  Mada- 
gascar. Auaal  etait-ce  parmi  les  dependances  non  d^sign^cs  de  I'ile  de  France 
que  le  miniature  Britannique  avait  jugd  bon  de  la  ranger  pour  se  Tattribuer  "  (p.  50). 
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for  marine  and  the  colonies,  addressed  to  MM.  les  Commandants  pour  le 
Roi  et  Commiflsaire  G^n^ral  Ordonnateur  &  Tile  Reunion.!  He  writes 
that  he  has  found,  accompanying  the^etter  which  M.  Desbassayns  had 
addressed  him  from  London,  a  copy  of  the  orders  given  by  the  British 
Cabinet  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  for  the  retrocession  to  France  of  the 
establishments  which  she  possessed  in  Madagascar  at  the  date  of  the  1st 
January  1792.  The  intention  of  the  king  was  that  repossession  of  these 
establishments  should  be  taken  without  delay,  and  necessary  powers  were 
forwarded  for  carrying  out  the  said  repossession.  M.  Desbassayns  had 
proposed  to  the  minister  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  the  good 
season  to  visit  the  island  himself  and  make  personal  inquiries  on  the  spot 
as  to  the  advantages  which  France  could  obtain  there.  The  minister 
approved  of  M.  Desbassayns  making  this  journey  as  soon  as  the  business 
of  his  administration  and  other  circumstances  permitted.  He  desired  that 
a  complete  report  of  his  observations  and  investigations  might  be 
detailed  in  a  M^moire  and  transmitted  to  him  together  with  such  pro- 
positions as  might  be  suggested  for  the  administration  of  the  establish- 
ments. Until  these  propositions  had  been  decided  on  the  commissioners 
were  to  confine  themselves  to  sending  out  a  commercial  agent  at  a 
moderate  salary,  together  with  as  many  men  as  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  French  flag.  The  commissioners  were  further 
enjoined  to  keep  the  minister  regularly  informed  of  all  that  took  place, 
etc.2 

^  Par  une  d^pSche  en  date  da  31  decembre  1816,  le  Yieomte  Dubochage, 
ministre  de  la  Marine,  charges  le  Commandant  poor  le  Roi  k  Bourbon  et  le 
Commissaire  g^D^ral  Ordonnateur  de  cette  colonie,  d'entrer  en  n^gociations  avec 
le  Oouvemeur  de  Maurice  pour  la  retrocession  de  Madagascar  &  la  France.  11 
leur  prescrivait  de  "  demander  la  re^UtUian  pure  et  simple  de  Vile  de  Madagascar, 
comme  ayant  M  laiss^e  k  la  France  en  toute  propri^t^,  par  le  traits  du  30  mai 
1814"  (Report  by  M.  de  Lanessan,  7th  July  1884,  p.  4). 

'  "Pouvoirs  et  instructions  pour  les  sienrs  Chevalier  de  la  Fitte  du  Courteil, 
Mar^chal  des  camps  et  armees  da  Roi,  Commandant  pour  Sa  Majesty  k  Tile 
Bourbon  et  baron  Desbassayns  de  Richemont,  Commissaire  g^n^ral  Ordon- 
nateur de  cette  colonie.  Tous  deox  faisant  office  de  commissaires  d  la  reprise  de 
possession  des  ^tabhssements  fran9ais  de  Madagascar. 

"  Le  Roi  me  charge  de  vous  munir  des  pouvoirs  et  instructions  qui  suivent  pour 
la  reprise  de  possession  des  ^tablissements  fran9ais  dans  Tile  de  Madagascar,  qui 
doivent  6tre  remis  k  la  France,  conform^ment  aux  dispositions  du  traits  du  30 
mai  1814.  £n  consequence,  vous  recevrez  ces  etablissements  du  gouverneur  de 
Pile  Maurice  qui,  par  an  ordre  du  minist^re  de  S.M.B.,  en  date  du  18  octobre, 
dont  le  sieur  baron  Desbassayns,  I'un  de  vous,  a  re^u  k  liondres  le  triplicata,  a 
ete  antorise  k  en  faire  la  restitution.  A  cet  effet,  vous  conviendrez  avec  ce 
gouverneur  du  mode  de  la  remise  et  de  son  ^poque,  qui  devra  6tre  la  plus  pro- 
chaine  qu'il  se  pourra.  Au  reste,  toute  forme  sera  satisfaisante  d^s  qu'il  y  aura 
egalite  dans  les  protocoles  respectifs. 

''Vous  eviterez  d'elever  des  difficult^s  non  fondles,  mais  s'il  vous  en  dtait 
fait  qui  vous  parussent  telles,  vous  en  stipuleriez  le  renvoi  aux  deux  gouveme- 
ments  et  vous  m'en  rendriez  compte. 

"Vous  garderez,  dans  vos  mains,  les  doubles  des  acte  de  remise  et  de 
reception  et  vous  m'en  adresserez  par  triplicata  des  ampliations  en  bonne  forme. 

"A  Paris,  te  4  ifars  1817. 

«  Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'l^tat  au  department  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies. 

(Signe)  "ViCOMTE  DU  BOUOHAOB." 
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The  fourth  document  in  the  correspondence  is  from  Mr.  Farquhar, 
the  governor  of  Mauritius,  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  lake  over 
the  posts  to  be  retroceded  in  Madagascar  : 

"  Government  House,  Port  Louis, 
30thAugvM  1817. 

"  Messieurs — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  letter,  dated  1 3th 
August  1817,  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  by  M. 
Lacroix,  capitaine  de  frigate,  etc.  I  have  experienced  a  true  satisfaction 
in  receiving  from  that  ofl&cer  the  sentiments  of  friendship  and  good  under- 
standing, on  which  you  desire  to  establish  the  mutual  relations  of  our 
Governments,  etc. 

"  Concerning  Madagascar,  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  received 
last  February  from  his  Majesty's  Government  the  original  of  the  despatch 
to  which  you  refer,  dated  18th  October  1816.  The  instructions  which 
accompanied  the  despatch  ordered  me  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
give  back  to  the  French  authorities  at  Bourbon  the  establishments  which 
France  possessed  on  the  Madagascar  coasts  on  the  1st  January  1792.^ 

"  Now,  as  in  a  measure  of  this  importance  it  is  essential  that  I  should 
conform  myself  strictly  to  my  instructions,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  let 
me  know  clearly  and  particularly  what  are  the  establishments  which  you 
look  upon  as  having  belonged  to  France  at  that  precise  date  on  the  coast 
of  Madagascar. 

"Meantime,  I  beg  your  permission  to  observe  that  the  Mauritius 
Government  have  not  retained  (conserve)  at  Madagascar  any  establish- 
ments on  the  places  and  sites  where  the  French  have  aforetime  fixed  their 
posts  or  stockades  in  this  island.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that 
this  Government  here  has  nothing  to  give  back  to  the  French. 

'*  The  measures  taken  by  the  Government  of  Mauritius  have  been  con- 
fined to  forming  treaties  of  friendship,  and  to  keeping  up  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  chiefs  and  natives  of  Madagascar. 

<'  In  any  case,  gentlemen,  you  may  be  assured,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall 
have  received  an  answer  to  the  explanations  which  I  believe  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  dispense  with  on  this  subject,  concerning  the  despatch  of 
last  Febmary,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  remove  any  obstacles  which  may 
arise  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  his  Majesty. 

*'  At  the  same  time,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  inform  you  that  in  my  opinion  the  ports  of  Madagascar  are  equally 
open  to  all  subjects  of  our  Governments,  and  that  they  have  the  same 
rights  to  establish  commercial  relations. 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  reiterated  the  orders 
already  given  concerning  the  retrocession  of  Reunion  to  France,  for  all 
the  papers  belonging  to  the  archives  of  Reunion  which  can  be  found  in 
the  public  oflBlces  of  this  colony  to  be  sent  back,  etc  etc.  .  .  . 

(Signed)  "  R.  T.  Farquhar." 

1  "  Malgre  les  ordres  formels  de  son  gouvemement,  Sir  Farqiihar  ne  consentit 
pas  h.  la  restitution  officielle  de  Tile  de  Madagascar,  pretendant  que  n'ayant  fait 
ancun  etablissement  dans  cette  lie,  U  ne  pouvait  rien  restituer  et  que  d'ailleurs 
Madagascar  appartonait  aux  populations  qui  la  peuplent.  II  reconnaissait  d'ail- 
leurs avoir  re9U  les  ordres  du  gouvemement  britannique  relatifs  k  la  restitution  " 
(Report  by  M.  de  Lanessan). 
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The  fifth  letter  is  a  long-winded  document  from  the  governor  of  R^-  1817. 
nnion,  Cheysdier  de  Lafitte  du  Courteil  and  his  commissaire-g^n^ral  to  the  ^o^-  7. 
governor  of  Mauritius,  from  which  a  short  extract  or  two  need  only  be 
quoted.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Farquhor's  request  for  a  categorical  knowledge 
of  the  particular  establishments  belonging  to  France  on  the  1st  January 
1792,  the  answer  was,  that  France  at  that  date  had  possessed  for  more 
than  150  years  the  sovereignty  of  Madagascar  on  the  same  titles  that 
different  powers,  especially  England,  exercised  a  similar  sovereignty  over 
coasts  of  great  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These  titles  con- 
sisted of  the  act  of  taking  possession  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  the  same 
uncontested.  The  proofs  of  the  taking  of  possession  of  Madagascar  by 
France  still  existed  at  Fort  Dauphin,  and  on  other  points  of  the  island. 
The  narrative  of  Governor  Flacourt,  the  memoirs  of  Benyowsky,  and  a 
great  number  of  works  published  long  ago,  furnished  full  evidence  ;  and, 
in  factj  public  notoriety  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  France,  it 
was  true,  had  more  particularly  exercised  her  sovereignty  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  from  Cape  Ste.  Marie  to  Cape  Amber.  The  principal 
establishments  which  she  had  formed  were — that  at  Fort  Dauphin,  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  all  the  French  establishments 
beyond  the  Cape  ;  that  of  Ste.  Marie,  which  island  had  been  wholly  con- 
ceded by  a  malate  prince  ;  those  of  Feuchferes,  of  Antongil  Bay,  of  Foule 
Point,  Tamatave,  etc. ;  besides  these  establishments  France  had  had  on 
various  occasions,  as  required  by  the  necessities  of  commerce,  agents  at 
all  the  intermediate  points  along  the  w^hole  of  the  east  coast,  where  she 
had  an  exclusive  commerce  with  the  natives. 

In  his  letter  to  M.  Martin  de  Lacroix,  Mr.  Farquhar  had  stated 
that  he  considered  the  territory  of  Madagascar  as  the  property  of  the 
natives.  This  observation  appeared  to  M.  du  Courteil  as  irrelevant  to 
the  question  between  them,  and  a  point  of  discussion  between  France  and 
the  natives  themselves.  The  essential  point  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments was  to  ascertain  whether,  since  France  had  taken  possession  of 
Madagascar  a  century  and  a  half  ago  without  her  possession  having  ever 
been  disputed,  she  was  not  reaUy  sovereign  of  that  island  in  the  eyes  of 
the  European  powers.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  since  Mr.  Farquhar  had 
been  ordered  to  regard  Madagascar  as  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius 
by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  justified  in  according 
licences  to  the  French  colonists  of  Bourbon  to  trade  there,  now,  that  the 
just  interpretation  of  the  treaty  was  admitted  by  England,  the  rights  of 
France  over  Madagascar  were  to  be  resumed  in  their  entirety,  etc.  etc. 
Allusion  was  further  made  to  Captain  Baudin  of  the  French  navy  having 
been  prevented  by  the  governor  of  Botany  Bay  from  making  any  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Australia. 

M.  du  Courteil  was  recalled  to  France  in  1818,  apparently  in  disgrace  ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Pierre  Milius  as  governor  of  Bourbon.  The 
latter  arrived  at  Port  Louis  on  board  the  corvette  "  Le  Golo "  in  Sep- 
tember 1818,  and  announced  his  arrival  to  the  acting  governor,  Major- 
General  Hall,^  in  the  letter  which  forms  the  last  of  the  series  published 

^  Governor  Farquhar  embarked  for  England  on  1 9th  November  1817,  leaving  the 
reins  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  Major-General  Hall,  whose  great  aim  was  to 
annul  as  far  as  possible  all  the  official  acts  of  his  predecessor.  Governor  Farquhar 
returned  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  island  in  July  1820.     It  is  vciy  doubtftil 
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in  the  appendix  to  M.  de  Lanessan'e  Report.  He  writes  very  courteously 
to  General  Hall  to  say  that  he  is  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  friendly 
discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  French  rights  in  Madagascar  ;  and 
apparently  the  personal  interviews  were  satisfactorUy  terminated,  as 
shortly  afterwards  "  Le  Golo,"  commanded  by  Baron  de  Mackau,  sailed 
for  Madagascar  and  retook  possession  of  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  on  the  15  th 
October,  and  that  of  Tintingue^  on  the  4th  November  1818.  The  formal 
'^  actes  de  reprise  de  possession  des  ^tablissements  fran^ais  de  Madagascar," 
declaring  and  recording  the  above  events,  are  published  in  Annexe  G  of 
M.  de  Lanessan's  Beport.^  From  these  it  appears  that  M.  Jean-Baptiste 
Silvain  Roux  was  charged  by  the  government  of  Bourbon,  as  commercial 
agent,  to  retake  possession  of  the  establishments  above  mentioned. 

Let  us  here  give  the  French  view  of  the  retrocession  of  the  old  French 
trading  posts,  such  as  they  were,  as  presented  by  M.  Louis  Pauliat  in  his 
lately  published  pamphlet,  Madagascar^  published  by  Calmann  Levy, 
1884. 

<'  II  n'^tait  gu&re  admissible  que  les  pl^nipotentiaires  qui  avaient  pris 
la  peine  de  nommer  en  toutes  lettres  les  Seychelles  et  Rodriguez,  eussent 
eu  Tintention  de  nous  6ter  Madagascar  sans  le  dire  poeitivement.  Cela 
tombait  tellement  sous  le  sens  qu'aux  premieres  reclamations  de  notre 
cabinet,  le  gouvemement  de  la  Qrande-Bretagne  dut  en  convenir,  et  qu'a 
la  fin  de  1816,  il  nous  avisait  que,  par  d<Speche  du  18  octobre  de  la  meme 
ann<5e,  il  ordonnait  h.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  de  remettre  &  Tadministration  de 
Bourbon  les  anciens  ^tablissements  fran^ais  de  Madagascar,  et  de  retirer 
de  Tamatave  et  de  Foule  pointe  leur  gamison  britannique. 

"  L'^vacuation  eut  effectivement  lieu  [see  Mr.  Farquhar's  statement  that 
the  English  had  no  posts  to  give  up],  et  d^  le  mois  de  mars  1817,  et 
dans  le  courant  de  1818  les  vaisseaui  de  la  Fuance  visitaient  tons  les 
points  importantes  de  la  c6te,  y  faisant  acte  de  possession  et  de  souver- 
ainet^. 

"  Une  choee  ressortait  de  ce  diff^rend  si  promptement  tranch<5  avec 
TAngleterre :  c'est  que  nos  droits  sur  Madagascar,  qui  reposaient  anteri- 
eurement  sur  le  droit  des  gens,  se  trouvaient,  de  Faveu  du  gouvemement 
britannique,  implicitement  reconnus  par  les  traits  de  1815  et  fortifi^  en 
consequence  de  la  consecration  du  droit  Europ^n. 

"  Or,  depuis  1816,  rien  n'est  venu,  en  quoi  que  ce  soit,  infirmer  nos 
droits  sur  Madagascar.  Tels  ils  ^taient  alors,  tels  ils  sont  rest^.  Et  si 
nous  Bommes  encore  k  les  faire  valoir,  la  cause  en  est,  partie  au  pen 
d'efforts  que  noe  gouvemements  ont   faits  k  cet  ^rd,  mais  beaucoup 


if  these  "  actes  de  reprise  "  would  have  been  permitted  had  Governor  Farquhar 
remained  in  the  Mascarene  seas. 

^  Tintingae  or  Fort  Bourbon  is  stated  to  include  all  the  country  between 
Cape  Bellones  and  the  river  lazafy,  i.e,  from  16*  14',  lat.  S.  to  17°  27'  lat.  S., 
'^lesquels  pays  ont  et<^  occupes  de  temps  immemorial  par  les  fran^ais,  le  pre- 
sent acte  fait  sans  prejudice  des  droits  de  La  France,  sur  d'autres  parties  de  rUe." 
No  actual  settlements  were  made  by  the  French  at  this  period. 

•  "  Fatigat^  de  ces  lentears  le  gouvemeur  de  Bourbon  fit  proceder,  au  nora  du 
roi  de  France  k  la  reprise  de  possession  de  notre  colonie.  Ce  qui  eut  lieu  sans 
que  le  gouvemeur  de  Maurice  fit  entendre  la  moindre  protestation.  II  est  certain, 
du  reste,  qu'il  avait  agi  contrairement  aux  ordres  du  gouyemement  britannique  " 
(Report  by  M.  de  Lanessan,  p.  4). 
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Burtout  anx  difficult^  que  I'Angleterre  nous  j  a  plus  ou  moins  indirecte- 
ment  suscit^es. 

^*  Par  sa  d^p^he  du  18  octobre  1816,  nous  recevions  de  I'Angleterre 
une  satisfaction  aussi  complete  qu'on  la  pouvait  desirer.  Tout  par  conse- 
quent, aurait  permis  de  supposer  qu'entre  elle  et  nous  la  question  de 
Madagascar  6tait  compl^tement  vid^.  Mais  il  aurait  faUu  compter  sans 
la  haine  pass^e  &  T^tat  d'instinct  que  TAngleterre  ^prouvait  alors  pour  la 
France,  et  dont  eUe  n'a  malheureusement  pas  encore  su  se  d^pouiller  tout 
&  fait. 

'*  Cette  satisfaction  devait  au  contraire  simplement  signifier  pour  le 
ministre  britannique,  que  les  Anglais  renongaient  k  s'approprier  Mada- 
gascar par  une  interpretation  leonine  des  trait^s  de  1815,  mais  qu'ils 
n'etaient  nuUement  d^cid^s  k  ne  pas  employer  d'autres  moyens  pour  y 
arriver. 

"  Dans  cette  d^peclio,  le  ministre  anglais  ajoutait-il  quelque  instruction 
secrete,  enjoignant  k  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  de  faire  tout  au  monde  afin  de 
nous  rendre  Voccupation  de  Madagascar  impossible  et  pour  que  cette  ile 
passdt  sous  la  domination  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  )  Ou  bien  est-ce  de  sa 
propre  initiative  que  le  gouvemeur  de  Maurice  entreprit  une  politique 
de  ce  genre,  politique  qu'il  aurait  fait  ensuite  admettre  par  son  gouveme- 
ment  ?  des  archives  du  '  Foreign  Office'  pourraient  seules  nous  renseigner 
k  ce  sujet 

«  Une  chose  certaine,  c'est  que,  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  a  fait  c(mtre  nous 
k  Madagascar,  Farquhar  n'a  jamais  ^t^  d^savou^  par  son  ministre,  et 
qu'&  partir  de  1817  d^  le  lendemain  m^me  du  jour  ou  on  lui  ordonnait 
d'^vacuer  nos  anciens  etablissements,  il  se  mettait  k  I'eeuvre  dans  le  double 
but  d'empScher  la  France  d'exercer  ses  droits  k  Madagascar  et  de  faire  que 
I'Angleterre,  qui  n'avait  aucun  droit  sur  la  contr^e,  put  parvenir  un  jour 
k  nous  y  supplanter. 

*^  Farquhar  d^pensa  k  cette  besogne  une  telle  f^condit^  de  ressources 
et  une  t^nacit^  frisant  si  bien  le  g^ie,  que  pen  s'en  est  fEdlu  qu'il  ne 
rdussit. 

^  C'est  k  Farquhar  que  Madagascar  est  redevable  du  cercle  inoui' 
d'^preuves  et  de  mis^res  dans  lequel  elle  se  d^bat  depuis  soixante-dix  ans, 
et  dont  il  s'agit  actuellement  de  la  faire  sortir.  Cest  aux  obstacles  accu- 
mul^s  par  lui  contre  la  France  que  toutes  nos  tentatives  d'occupation, 
dans  le  cours  du  xix*  si^le,  doivent  d'avoir  ^choue.  £t  c'est  T^tat  de 
choses  tout  artificiel  qu'il  a  crd^  sur  le  moment,  avec  le  dessein  de  r^aliser 
sa  politique  personelle  ou  celle  de  son  ministre,  qui  sert  encore  de  nos 
jours  au  gouvemement  anglais  pour  nous  contrecarrer. 

"  Bien  qu'il  soit  mort  depuis  prfes  de  cinquante  ann^es,  on  pourrait 
presque  dire  que  c'est  toujours  contre  Robert  Farquhar  que  nous  luttons 
aujourd'hui." 

Meantime  it  will  be  as  well  to  examine  what  Mr.  Farquhar  had  been 
about  during  the  years  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  1814-15.  He  was 
essentially  a  man  of  action,  and  while  the  French  were  writing  about 
their  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Madagascar  the 
governor  of  Mauritius  was  taking  energetic  measures  to  establish  a  practical 
hold  on  the  dominant  tribes  of  the  great  island.  It  will  be  observed 
that  hitherto  not  a  word  about  the  inland  tribes  has  occurred  in  the 
correspondence  relative  to  Madagascar ;  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
and  nominal  sovereign  rights  over  the  island  of  Madagascar  have  formed 
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up  to  this  date  the  demands  of  the  French  colonial  and  naval  authorities. 
The  French  wanted  some  harbours  for  their  navy  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  harbours  of  Port  Louis  and  Grand  Port  in  Mauritius,  as  there 
are  no  natural  ports  in  Reunion.  Supplies  of  rice  and  oxen  and  slaves 
were  alone  required  from  the  coast  tribes  of  Madagascar  for  E^union. 

No  sooner  did  Madagascar  come  within  the  influence  of  Great  Britain 
by  her  having  taken  possession  of  Mauritius  than  a  series  of  efforts  was 
commenced  with  a  view  to  the  annihilation  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  through- 
out that  extensive  island.  Mr.  Robert  Farquhar  was  determined  that  no 
exertions  on  his  part  should  be  spared  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  and  his 
talent  and  labour  were  finally  successful.  In  the  archives  of  Mauritius 
he  was  able  to  obtain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  interior 
provinces  of  Madagascar,  together  with  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
power,  resources,  and  dispositions  of  their  different  chiefs ;  and  he  was 
at  once  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  province  of  Ank6va  or  Imerina 
was  by  far  the  most  important  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  on  inquiry 
he  found  that  the  H6va8  had  latterly  become  powei'ful  amongst  the 
surrounding  tribes,  and  that  they  were  ruled  over  by  an  energetic  and 
warlike  young  prince  named  Rad^ma.  He  at  once  perceived  that  timely 
assistance  rendered  to  this  intelligent  prince  would  secure  the  potent 
influence  of  England  throughout  the  island.^ 

Whilst  Lord  Bathurst  was  instructing  the  governor  of  Mauritius  to 
give  up  the  old  French  trading-posts  to  the  Bourbonnais,  a  letter  dated 
12th  September  1816  was  on  its  way  to  England  from  Mr.  Farquhar 
explaining  his  views  and  intentions  regarding  Rad^ma.  He  announced 
the  arrival  at  Port  Louis  of  Ratifika  and  Rah6vy,  two  young  brothers  of 
Radama,  king  of  the  H6vas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  of  Mada- 
gascar : — "  The  different  chiefs  and  sovereigns  of  the  island  had  been 
inspired  with  much  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  British  Government  by 
the  artifices  of  such  of  the  French  traders  as  had  been  interested  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  whose  traffic  was  suppressed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
British  Government  in  these  islands.  I  therefore  thought  it  indispensably 
necessary  for  preserving  the  harmony  which  should  subsist  between  the 
British  merchants  and  other  subjects  settled  at  Madagascar,  and  the  native 
princes,  to  send  a  person  properly  qualified  to  the  latter,  in  the  hopes  of 
forming  a  lasting  peace,  and  procuring  protection  to  his  Majesty's  subjects 

*  **Eh  bien  J  c'est  ce  Radama,  dont  personne  n'avait  jamais  entendu  parler 
et  d'ont  I'existence  n'avait  probablement  ^t^  rev^l^e  &  Farquhar  que  par  les 
Tnarchands  d'esclaves  de  Maurice  allant  faire  des  achats  dans  Ank6va,  c'est  ce 
Radama,  disons  nous,  sur  lequel  le  gouvemeur  de  Maurice  jeta  les  yeux  avec 
rintention  d'en  faire  le  pivot  principal  de  sa  politique.  Etant  donn^  le  plan 
qu'il  s'etait  propose,  Farquhar  avait  senti  qu'il  lui  fallait  avant  tout  un  chef  de 
tribu  quelconque  qu'il  pftt  sacrcr  et  reconnaitre  comme  roi  de  toute  Tile  de  Mada- 
gascar. Pas  n'est  besoin  d'expliquer  I'int^ret  de  Farquhar  k  ce  que  Tile  cnti^re 
flit  plus  ou  moins  fictivemeiit  soumise  k  un  seul  chef.  Du  moment  en  effet  qu'il 
existerait  un  *roi  de  Madagascar'  il  allait  de  soi  que  I'Angleterre  en  pouvait 
faire  un  alli^,  I'opposer  k  la  France,  I'appuyer  plus  ou  moins  ostensiblement  centre 
elle.  Et  comme  ce  roi  devait  etre  forcement  dans  I'im possibility  de  soutenir  par 
lui  mSme  son  personage  de  roi  de  Madagascar,  rien  d^s  lors  ne  devait  etre  facile  \i. 
la  Grande-Bretagne,  comme  d'avoir  une  grande  influence  sur  lui,  et  par  son  entre- 
mise,  d'etablir  le  protectorat  anglais  dans  Tile  "  {Madagascar ^  by  Louis  Pauliut, 
1884,  p.  69). 
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in  that  ialand.  One  of  Ms  Majesty's  subjects,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Chardeneaux,  was  indicated  to  me  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  service,  from  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  with 
the  different  native  chiefs,  and  particularly  from  the  friendship  which  had 
subsisted  between  him  and  Rad^una,  king  of  the  Ovahs,  for  many  years. 
As  my  desire  was  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour,  by  every  amicable 
means,  to  cut  off  one  great  source  of  sapply  for  the  slave  traffic,  and  as 
such  a  mission  would  at  first  appear  as  eminently  embracing  the  interests 
of  the  native  princes,  I  was  the  more  disposed  to  accept  the  services  of 
M.  Chardeneaux  on  this  occasion.  Subjoined  is  the  copy  of  a  private 
instruction  on  this  head  which  I  furnished  to  M.  Chardeneaux,  and  his 
answer. 

''Of  the  brothers  of  Rad^una,  now  arrived  here,  one  is  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  his  authority ;  they  are  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  their  prince,  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  nation 
of  Bet&nim^na,  three  ministers  of  the  king  of  Tamatave,  two  chieftains 
of  the  south,  and  a  numerous  suite. 

''  We  have  reason  to  look  on  the  persons  now  here,  on  the  part  of 
their  respective,  sovereigns  of  Madagascar,  as  representing  all  that  is 
powerful  in  the  centre  and  on  the  coasts  of  that  vast  island.  Of  those 
sovereigns  the  most  warlike,  most  intelligent,  and  possessing  the  greatest 
means,  is  Radkma.  His  people  are  the  most  industrious,  and  feather 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  any  other  nation  of  Madagascar ;  and 
he  has  incorporated  into  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  and  reduced  to  his 
authority,  all  the  surrounding  petty  states ;  his  army  consists  of  forty 
thousand  men,  armed  with  firearms.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  friend- 
ship of  so  powerful  a  chieftain  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  useful  in 
assuring  the  safety  and  facilitating  the  commerce  which  may  be  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  replacing  that  traffic  in  slaves  abolished  by  the 
legislature. 

«  These  friendly  bonds  will  no  doubt  be  strengthened,  and  the  prospect 
of  growing  civilisation  opened  by  the  opportunity  now  given  to  the  young 
princes  to  learn  the  arts  and  customs  of  European  life,  and  the  principles 
of  our  religion. 

''  The  king  Rad&ma  is  himself  eager  lor  instruction  ;  writes  his 
language  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  is  learning  to  write  French  in 
Roman  letters.  His  brothers,  who  are  arrived  here,  appear  very  intelligent 
for  their  age,  which  is  about  nine  or  ten  years,  and  capable  of  acquiring 
every  requisite  principle  of  morals  and  religion. 

"  There  is  a  British  missionary  here,  of  the  name  of  Le  Brun,  who 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  education  of  the  numerous  class  of 
free  coloured  people  with  which  this  island  abounds ;  and  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  discretion  as  not  to  have  given  the  smallest 
offence  to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  although  his  employment  is  of  that 
nature  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  by  colonists  in  general.  It  is  my 
intention  to  propose  to  this  man  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Had&ma,  and 
reside  there,  by  which  means  I  shall  have  constant  communication  with 
the  interior  of  Madagascar,  and  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
friendship  of  that  prince  for  the  mutual  interests  of  our  respective 
countries. 

"I  trust  your  Lordship  will  not  disapprove  of  these  peaceful  and 
inexpensive  overtures  to  a  more  constant  and  safer  intercourse  with  the 
VOL.  I.  L 
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island  of  Madagascar ;  means  of  this  nature  wUl  enable  us  to  push  our 
commerce  farther  than  the  forts  and  garrisons  which  have  hitherto  afforded 
protection  to  the  merchants  who  traded  thither.  The  former  governors 
of  these  islands  have  in  every  period  of  their  history  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  obtain  that  friendly  footing  which  is  now  sought  and  offered  to  us  by 
the  native  princes. 

"  I  shall  not  intrude  longer  upon  your  Lordship's  time  by  any  exposi- 
tion of  the  political  value  of  Madagascar  as  forming  an  appendage  to  the 
British  sovereignty  in  these  seas,  as  my  former  letters  have  been  sufficiently 
explicit  on  that  head ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  means  are  at  present  in  our  hands  of  cutting  off,  in  a  great 
measure,  at  its  source,  the  slave  trade  in  these  seas,  and  that  I  shall  not 
neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  availing  myself  of  them  to  the 
fullest  extent." 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1816)  a  mission  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Farquhar  to  Im^rina  under  Captain  Le  Sage,^  and  on  the  4th  February 
a  treaty  was  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  envoy. 

Mr.  Hastie  was  appointed  assistant  agent  to  proceed  up  to  the  capital 
with  Bad&ma,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  August  1817  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  13th  October  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  complete  treaty 
agreed  to  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  when  he  set  off  for  the  coast, 
accompanied  by  four  of  the  king's  properly  accredited  plenipotentiaries.^ 
The  treaty  was  concluded  in  due  form  at  Tamatave  on  the  23d  October 

^  Captain  Le  Sage,  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Farquhar,  had  previously  visited 
Port  Loquez,  where  he  had  exacted  reprisals  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burch  and  his 
party  in  1815  by  insisting  on  the  execution  of  Tsitsipy,  and  a  large  concession  of 
territory,  as  before  mentioned,  was  made  over  to  the  British.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country,  no  further  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Mauritius  to  take  advantage  of  this  concession,  which  was 
abandoned. 

3  **  Telles  ^talent  les  dispositions  de  ce  traits.  On  comprend  sans  peine  que 
Radkma  y  souscrivit  des  denx  mains.  Ainsi,  Radkma,  qui  ne  poss^dait  pas  la 
quaranti^me  partie  de  Madagascar,  ^tait  qualifie  de  *  roi  de  Madagascar  et  de  ses 
d^pendances,'  et  I'Angleterre,  k  qoi  le  droit  des  gens  interdisait  de  s'immiscer 
dans  les  affaires  de  ce  pays,  pouvait  y  entretenir  un  r^ident. 

''Le  roman  de  Farquhar,  on  le  voit,  commen9ait  ^  prendre  un  certain  corps. 
II  avait  son  roi,  non  seulemont  de  toute  Tile  de  Madagascar,  mais  encore  de  ses 
d^pendances  ;  des  relations  ^taient  etablies  entre  ce  roi  et  TAngleterre  ;  I'Angle- 
terre pouvait  avoir  aupr^s  de  lui  un  resident. 

"Le  traits  fut  sign^  le  17  octobre  1817  neuf  mois  aprfes  que  Farquhar  avait 
^t^  inform^  que,  sur  les  reclamations  de  la  France,  TAngleterre  renon^ait  k  ses 
pretentions  sur  Madagascar. 

"On  conviendra  que  si  Farquhar  ^tait  un  diplomate  d'imaglnation,  il  ue 
manquait  pas  de  sens  pratique  et  surtout  qu'il  ne  perdait  pas  son  temps  en 
chemin  "  (Louis  Pauliat,  p.  62). 

**  En  ^change  de  ces  bons  offices  et  d'un  tribut  annuel  de  2000  dollars  pay^ 
par  I'Angleterre  (1),  celle-ci  obtenait  outre  notre  expulsion  par  voie  indirecte, 
I'abolition  de  la  traite  des  n^gres,  Tadmission  de  pasteurs  k  Tananariv^e."  Such 
is  the  view  taken  by  M.  Louis  Leroy  in  his  recent  brochure,  Les  Francis  A 
Madagascar  (Delagrave,  1884).  In  a  note  (1)  he  ejaculates:  ** L'orgueilleuse 
Angleterre  tributaire  d'un  roitelet  sauvage  quelle  supreme  habilit^ !  et  quelle 
le9on  pour  nous  I"  (p.  167). 
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1817,  and  Mr.  Hastie  hastened  with  it  to  MauritiuB,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  9th  November,  immediately  before  the  embarkation  of  (Governor 
Farqnhar  for  England. 

Before  the  news  of  this  treaty  could  have  reached  Reunion  the 
governor  of  that  island  wrote  to  Mr.  Farquhar  on  the  7th  November  in 
the  despatch  already  quoted  : — 

**  Yotre  Excellence  nous  observe  qu'elle  n'a  form^  aucun  ^tablissement 
&  Madagascar,  et  qu'elle  n'a  par  cons^uent  aucune  remise  de  territoire  4 
effectuer  &  la  France  ;  mais  en  mime  temps  elle  nous  fiEdt  connaitre  qu'elle 
entretient  des  rapports  politiques  avec  les  chefs  de  cette  lie  et  nous  savons 
d'un  autre  c6t6  que  les  agents  anglais  y  sont  ^tablis.  Nous  prenons  la 
liberty  d'observer  que  la  continuation  de  ces  rapports  est  incompatible 
avec  Texercice  des  droits  de  souverainet^  de  la  France.  Nous  n'avons  par 
besoin  d'ailleurs  de  signaler  &  votre  Excellence  tous  les  inconv^nients  qui 
pourraient  r^ulter  de  cet  ^tat  de  chosea.  lis  nous  ont  paru  si  grands  que 
malgr^  le  d^ir  que  nous  avions  de  remplir  les  ordres  qui  nous  sont  donn^ 
par  notre  Cbuvemement  4  regard  de  Madagascar,  nous  avons  pr^f^r^  en 
ajoumer  Tex^ution,  plutot  que  de  nous  placer  vis-4-vis  de  votre  Gtouveme- 
ment  dans  une  situation  aussi  difficile. 

'^  Nous  pensons  done  que  la  retrocession  que  nous  sommes  autoris^ 
de  r^lamer,  ne  sera  pleine  et  enti^re  qu'autant  que  TAngleterre  renoncera 
4  entretenir  des  rapports  politiques  avec  Madagascar.  Nous  vous  le 
demandons  comme  un  acte  de  justice  qui  derive  du  traits  de  Paris,  traits 
si  avantageux  &  I'Angleterre  et  si  honorable  pour  elle  qu'elle  doit  mettre 
sa  gloire  &  en  maintenir  scrupuleusement  toutes  les  stipulations." 

So  far  the  English  diplomacy  had  been  in  the  ascendant^  but  it  had 
soon  to  receive  a  severe  check  owing  to  the  crass  perversity  of  an  English 
official  left  in  temporary  power  at  Mauritius.^  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Farquhar  sailed  for  England  on  the  19th  November ; 
the  government  of  Mauritius,  unfortunately  for  the  good  name  of  England, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  senior  military  officer,  Major-General  Hall,  who 

^  '*  Cependant,  quels  que  fassent  lee  r^sultats  acquis,  ils  n'^taient  encore  que 
conditionnelB  et  pr^paratoires.  £n  premier  lieu  le  traits  pass^  avec  Badkma  ^tait 
sans  valeur  diplomatique,  puisque  le  gouvemeur  de  Maurice,  faute  de  pouvolrs, 
ne  Tavait  contracte  qu'en  son  nom  personnel  sans  engager  son  Gouvemement. 
Mais  ce  n'^tait  pas  tout.  II  y  avait  le  point  essentiel:  mettre  Radama  en 
mesure  de  soutenir  son  titre  de  roi  de  Madagascar.  Avant  de  rien  faire  de  plus, 
il  etait  indispensable  pour  Farquhar  do  se  concerter  avec  le  Foreign  Office.  C'est 
ce  qui  ezplique  qu'ayant  k  peine  en  main  le  traits  en  question,  avec  les  renseigne- 
ments  compldmentaires  rapport^s  par  Hastie^  nous  le  voyons  s'embarquer  pour 
Londres,  laissant  au  General  Hall  Tiut^rim  du  gouvemement  de  Maurice. 

''Durant  cet  interim  qui  se  prolongea  pr^s  de  deux  ann^es  toutes  relations 
cess^rent  entre  les  H6vas  et  Maurice. 

"Dans  le  courant  de  1818,  ou  voit  seulement  Radiima,  qui  avait  fidelement 
rempli  les  engagements  du  traits,  demander  au  gouvemeur  de  Maurice  de  tenir 
les  siens.  Mais  est-ce  parce  qu'il  n'^tait  pas  an  courant  de  I'intrigue  T  Serait-ce 
au  contraire  qu'il  se  croyait  astreint  k  une  loyaut^  internationale  dont  Farquhar 
ne  paraissait  gufere  avoir  le  sens  ?  Toujours  est-il  que  le  General  Hall,  comme 
gouvemeur  interimaire,  re9ut  le  reclamations  du  chef  h6va  avec  une  hauteur 
insultante  et  qu*il  se  refusa  k  rien  donner  des  dollars,  des  armes,  ou  des  autres 
objets  conveuus.  Radkma  fut  outr^  de  ce  manquement  k  la  parole  donn^e  et  il 
en  garda  toute  sa  vie  de  la  defiance  contre  les  Anglais  "  (Louis  Pauliat,  p.  62). 
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seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  undoing,  as  fieur  as  lay  in  his  power,  all 
the*official  acts  of  his  predecessor.  What  motives  prompted  this  unworthy 
conduct  of  a  military  officer  it  is  impossible  to  judge  now,  but  anyhow 
the  consequences  were  sufficiently  disastrous  and  might  have  been  even 
more  so.  The  first  payment  of  the  subsidy  due  to  Rad^ma  becoming  due 
in  May  1818  Mr.  Hastie,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  proceeded  to  the 
coast,  proposing  to  return  from  Mauritius  with  the  various  articles  stipu- 
lated in  the  agreement.  On  arrival  at  Tamatave  the  British  agent  was 
presented  with  a  letter  from  Major-Qeneral  Hall,  recalling  him  from  his 
appointment  and  relinquishing  all  further  intercourse  with  the  H6va 
and  Malagasy  chiefs ;  further,  Mr.  Hastie  was  informed  that  the  acting 
governor  of  Mauritius  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  subsidy  of  money 
and  arms.  On  reaching  Mauritius  Mr.  Hastie  foimd  that  his  worst 
fears  were  more  than  realised  and  the  name  of  his  nation  dishonoured 
in  the  eyes  of  the  H6va8.  The  violation  of  the  treaty  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain  was  a  great  shock  to  the  Anglo-H6va  alliance,  and 
the  slave  traffic  was  renewed  with  more  than  its  pristine  vigour  until  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar.  Connected  with  these  events  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  General  Hall  sent  back  the  six  Malagasy  lads  who  had 
been  placed  under  instruction  since  1817 ;  upon  which  Bad^ma  is  said  to 
have  subsequently  remarked  that  although  the  Mauritius  Government  had 
violated  the  treaty  and  discontinued  the  intercourse  with  his  Government, 
he  would  gladly  have  paid  himself  for  the  education  of  the  boys.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  British  Government  severely  disowned  the  act 
of  General  Hall,  who  was  recalled  as  soon  as  possible,  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  John 
Dalrymple  as  temporary  governor  until  the  arrival  of  Major -General 
Ralph  Darling  in  March  1819. 

On  the  first  of  August  1819,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Baron 
Milius,  governor  of  Bourbon,  M.  Franjois  Fortune  Albrand  retook  posses- 
sion of  Fort  Dauphin  at  a  kab^  presided  over  by  the  chief  Rab^-fagnlen, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  Louis  XVIIL,  the  "reprise  de 
possession"  being  saluted  by  the  French  corvette  "  L'Amaranthe."  And 
three  months  subsequently,  on  the  1 1th  November  of  the  same  year,  the 
same  M.  Albrand  (who  was  acting  as  French  commercial  agent  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  M.  Sylvain  Roux)  arrived  in  the  **Z^1^," 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  Serec,  on  the  coast,  where  the  formal  act 
of  repossession  of  the  islands  and  port  of  Saint  Luce  was  duly  per- 
formed. The  **  actes  "  of  both  these  ceremonies  are  duly  attached  to  the 
report  of  M.  de  Lanessan.  These  aflFairs  were  merely  formal,  and  no 
actual  settlement  was  anywhere  formed  by  the  French  at  this  period. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  mention  these  four  separate 
"actes  de  reprise  de  possession" — of  (1)  Tintingue,  (2)  He  Sainte  Marie, 
(3)  Fort  Dauphin,  and  (4)  Les  lies  et  port  de  Saint  Luce — were  they  not 
made  so  much  of  in  M.  de  Lanessan's  Report  as  being  looked  upon  by  the 
European  powers  as  fully  indicating  the  rights  of  France  over  Madagascar. 

M.  Lanessan  writes : — ^**  A  maintes  reprises,  la  France  a  plants  son 
pavilion  sur  divers  points  de  Tile :  elle  a  fait  de  cent  maniferes  acte  de 
possession,  et  chaque  foia  elle  a  vu  toutes  les  nations  civilis^es  s'incliner 
devant  la  l^gitimit^  de  ses  actes ;  mais  nous  devons  aj outer  qu'elle  n'a 
jamais  feat  des  efforts  ndcessaires  pour  mettre  en  valeur  cette  importante 
portion  de  son  domaine  colonial.      L'inertie  ou  les  h&Bitations  de  nos 
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gouvemements  ont  encoorag^  les  efforts  tent^  depuis  soixante  ans  par 
Tune  des  tribus  de  Tile  pour  aniver  &  la  domination  de  toutes  les  autres. 
Dans  quelques  circonstances  meme,  la  France  a  para  consacrer  Tusurpation 
de  cette  tribu  par  les  traits  qu'elle  a  daignd  passer  avec  ses  chefis ;  mais 
meme  lorsqu'elle  s'est  montr^  le  plus  impradente  et  le  plus  faible,  elle 
n'a  jamais  consenti  &  I'abandon  de  ses  droits  s^culaires." 

Happily  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  returned  from  England  with  increased 
prestige,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  British 
name  in  Im^rina  and  to  put  in  train  the  renewal  of  the  violated  treaty 
with  the  king  of  the  H6vas.  Fortunately  Radlkma  was  now  beginning  to 
understand  the  superiority  of  a  disciplined  army,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  renewal  of  a  good  understanding  with  a 
maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain,  which  was  willing  to  supply  him  with 
the  sinews  of  war  in  the  shape  of  money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  instruction. 
Mr.  Hastie  was  again  despatched  to  Antan^arivo  in  September  1820,  and 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  on  taking  'leave  of  these  gentlemen 
remarked  to  the  British  agent :  ^  Sir  !  your  object  is  strictly  political ; 
you  will  therefore  not  interfere  with  religious  work ; "  and  to  the  mission- 
ary, "  Mr.  Jones,  your  object,  sir,  is  strictly  religious ;  you  will  therefore 
not  interfere  with  politics.  Yet,  gentlemen,  you  should  support  and  help 
one  another  to  the  utmost.'' 

The  British  envoy  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Ank6va  on  the  3d  October 
and  at  his  interview  with  Rad^ma  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  felt 
ashamed  and  humbled  at  the  act  of  an  individual  such  as  General  Hall, 
which  had  been  promptly  disavowed  by  the  British  nation;  but  that  the 
sincerity  of  the  British  Government  was  shown  by  its  desire  to  renew  the 
treaty  without  any  advantage  for  itself,  but  for  the  good  of  Madagascar. 
The  astute  monarch  urged  that  he  feared  little  short  of  an  insurrection 
would  be  occasioned  by  his  again  trying  to  trust  the  English,  and  that  it 
had  already  become  a  kind  of  proverb  amongst  his  subjects — *'  False  as 
the  English.'' 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  October  Rad^ima  demanded  that  artificers 
should  be  sent  to  him  and  that  a  selected  few  of  his  yoimg  men  should  be 
sent  to  England  to  be  instructed.  The  number  was  limited  to  twenty, 
and  Mr.  Hastie  agreed  that  ten  should  be  sent  to  England,  and  ten  edu- 
cated in  Mauritius.  This  settled  the  matter,  and  the  treaty  was  publicly 
renewed  on  the  11th  October  1820.  On  the  14th  October  the  king  in 
state  ratified  the  treaty  and  signed  the  new  article  of  proclamation.  The 
British  agent  returned  to  Mauritius,  and  in  due  time  went  back  to  Tamatave 
with  the  articles  and  money  which  in  the  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  he  had  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  should 
be  furnished.  Mr.  Hastie  remained  at  the  capital  as  British  agent^ 
making  repeated  journeys  to  the  coast  and  back,  and  constantly  visiting 
Mauritius  to  confer  with  Sir  Robert  Farquhar. 

The  mission  of  the  party  on  board  the  '^Golo,"  under  Baron  de 
Mackau  has  been  alluded  to.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  exploration 
of  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  was  made  by  the  '^  Golo,"  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  the  colonisation  of  Madagascar  as  to  find  a  port  for  the  French 
fleets  in  those  waters;  now  that  the  Seychelles  islands,  Rodriguez  and 
Mauritius,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  French  were 
deprived  of  all  their  harbours  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     M.  le  Comte  Mol4, 
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the  minister  of  marine,  had  placed  a  special  commiBsion  on  board  the 
"  Golo/'  composed  of  M.  Sylvain  Roux ;  Captain  Schneider,  geographer ; 
M.  Petit,  surveyor;  M.  Bi^on,  botanist;. and  a  colonist  of  Bourbon,  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  resources  and  most  advantageous  harbours 
and  sites  on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar.  M.  Sylvain  Eouz  returned  to 
France,  taking  with  him  two  Malagasy  boys  to  be  educated  at  Paris,  in 
April  1819. 

Baron  de  Mackau  also  arrived  in  France  at  the  same  period,  bringing 
wiUi  him  a  letter  from  Jean  R^n^,  beseeching  the  kindness  of  the  king 
towards  his  son  and  protesting  his  submission  to  the  French  monarch, 
declaring  that  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  intention  of 
the  French  to  form  lai^  establishments  in  Madagascar,  and  begging  his 
Majesty  to  send  out  savants  and  professors  to  instruct  the  people  whom 
he  governed.  Baron  Portal,  now  minister  of  marine,  brought  this  letter 
under  the  notice  of  the  king  and  presented  the  two  yoimg  Mal^asy 
princes,  who  were  placed  in  a  public  school  for  their  education. 

Meantime  Baron  MiliUs  had  despatched  the  ^  Amaranth,"  as  before 
related,  to  Fort  Dauphin  and  Tintingue.  From  all  reports  the  position 
of  Fort  Dauphin  appeared  the  most  advantageous  both  from  sanitary  and 
topographical  points  of  view,  and  some  months  after  the  receipt  of  the 
reports  M.  Portal  brought  before  the  council  of  ministers  a  project  for 
the  colonisation  of  Madagascar  by  the  occupation  of  Ste.  Marie  and 
Tintingue.  The  plan  was  agreed  upon,  subject  to  a  vote  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  the  sum  of  480,000  francs  was  voted  for  the  first 
expenses  in  1820.  The  expedition,  however,  did  not  start  until  1821  on 
board  the  "  Normande  "  (which  was  to  serve  as  a  floating  d^pot,  hospital, 
and  store  ship),  together  with  the  schooner  "  La  Bacchante,"  destined  to 
keep  up  communication  with  Reunion.  M.  Sylvain  Roux  was  instructed 
"  d'user  d'une  grande  circonspection  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Anglais  qui 
fr^uenteraient  Madagascar;  mais  d'employer  tons  les  moyens  que  per- 
mettrait  la  prudence  pour  empccher  quails  n'exer9aBsent  sur  les  chefs 
malegaches  une  influence  nuisible  k  nos  int^reta  "  (D'Escamps,  p.  7). 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Ste.  Marie  in  October  1821,  and  three 
weeks  had  barely  elapsed  when  **rintrigue^  anglaise  se  d^masquait" 
An  English  corvette  ^  appeared  unexpectedly  at  Ste.  Marie  and  requested 
offideUement  in  the  name  of  the  authorities  of  the  Cape  and  Mauritius  to 

^  '^  C'est  probablement  U  qa*est  le  cause  de  la  proloDgatioD  exag^r^e  du  e^jour 
de  Farquhar  k  Londres.  Le  minist^re  anglais  ne  se  proposait  evidemment  de  le 
l&cher  contre  nous,  k  Madagascar,  qu'au  cas  od  nous  ferions  mine  d'y  vouloir 
mettre  le  pied. 

**  Un  fait  qui  autorise  cette  conjecture  ;  c'est  qu'k  la  fin  de  1819,  notre  conseil 
d'amiraute  s'^tant  prononc^  pour  Toccupation  de  Tile  Sainte-Marie  afin  d'en  faire, 
avec  la  baie  de  Tintingue  situ^e  en  face,  le  port  de  notre  station  navale  dans  la 
mcr  des  Indes,  Farquhar  itait  de  suite  appele  au  Foreign  Office,  et  qu'avec  Vordre 
de  regagner  imm^diatement  son  postc,  on  lui  donnait  tons  les  pouvoirs  n^cessaires 
pour  trailer  avec  Rad^a  au  nom  de  I'Angleterre  et  pour  s'opposer,  sous  le 
convert  des  H6yas,  k  tout  ce  que  nous  voudrions  entreprendre  k  Madagascar. 
Apr^s  plus  de  deux  ann^es  d'absence,  Farquhar  quitta  done  Londres  dans  les 
premiers  mois  de  1820.  Et  la  semaine  meme  de  son  arrivee  k  Maurice  il  s'em- 
pressait  de  reprendre  son  oeuvre  au  point  oil  il  avait  laiss^e  k  la  fin  de  1817  " 
(Louis  Pauliat,  p.  64). 

»  H.M.S.  *'Menai,'  CapUin  Fairfax  Moresby,  RN. 
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know  by  what  right  the  French  were  come  to  establish  themselves  at 
Ste.  Marie,  and  what  their  intentions  were  towards  Madagascar  (Louis 
Pauliat,  p.  69).  Sylvain  Roux,  says  M.  Pauliatj  was  far  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  rights  of  France  to  feel  any  embarrassment  in 
his  reply,  which  was  dignified  and  curt,  as  it  might  well  be.  But  Mr. 
Farquhar  in  the  course  of  the  pourparlers  which  ensued  declared  both  to 
the  authorities  at  Ste.  Marie  and  Reunion  that  he  considered  Madagascar 
— First,  as  an  independent  power,  at  present  united  by  treaties  of  amity 
and  alliance  to  the  King  of  England,  and  upon  whose  territory  no  nation 
whatever  had  any  rights  of  property  beyond  what  that  power  was  dis- 
posed to  admit.  Secondly,  that  it  had  been  notified  by  this  same  power 
to  the  €k>vemment  of  Mauritius  and  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  naval  forces  in  those  seas  that  she  would  not  grant,  nor  had 
granted,  the  right  of  proprietorship  on  Madagascar  territory  to  any 
European  nation.^ 

In  order  to  give  force  to  his  reply,  and  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in 
vain  protestations,  M.  Boux  answered  Mr.  Farquhar's  demands  by  sending 
to  the  south  of  Madagascar  an  officer  with  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers 
to  reoccupy  Fort  Dauphin  and  there  hold  a  garrison  (Louis  Pauliat, 
p.  69).  TTiis  being  accomplished,  and  without  caring  farther  what  Mr. 
Farquhar  might  say,  Sylvain  Boux  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  to  put  himself  in  nearer  relations  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
country  about  Tintingue,  from  F^n^rive  to  Antongil  Bay.  His  overtures 
met  with  fuU  success.  They  were  so  favourably  received  that  on  the 
20th  March  1822 — ^that  is,  barely  five  months  after  his  arrival  at  Ste. 
Marie — twelve  chiefs,  in  solemn  conclave  (kab&ry),  made  an  act  of  alliance 
and  submission  to  France.  "We"  (that  is,  the  French),  says  M.  Pauliat 
(p.  70),  "  would  have  obtained  similar  treaties  at  any  point  whatsoever  in 
tMs  island  wherever  we  might  have  presented  ourselves."  At  the  news 
of  this  adhesion  (which,  according  to  the  French  view,  depended  only  on 
M.  Boux  to  become  general  amongst  all  the  tribes  of  the  coast)  the 
English  were  "  hotdeversSs"  alarmed  to  the  utmost.  Such  are,  in  main, 
the  arguments  upon  which  rest  the  claims  of  France  to  the  retrocession  of 
the  posts  on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar  to  her  by  England  (see  aritCy  p. 
35). 

1  "Nous  laissons  h  penser  la  stupefaction  de  Sylvain  Boux  devant  ces 
declarations,  dent  le  ton  etait  quelque  pen  comminatoire.  Oependant,  nous  le 
repetons,  comme  il  etait  dans  un  ignorance  complete  de  ce  qui  s'^tait  pass^  entre 
TAngleterre  et  les  H6?a8,  qu'il  connaiBsait  tout  au  plus  le  nom,  il  se  crut  Ik  devant 
une  nouvelle  chicane  analogue  k  celle  de  1816  et  qui  ne  pouvait  que  se  terminer 
de  m€me  "  {Louis  I^iiUiai). 
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Definttb  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Signed  at  Paris, 
the  30th  May  1814,  and  confirmed  by  Article  XI.  of  the  Definite 
Treaty  of  20th  November  1816. 


YIII.  Sa  Majesty  Britanniqne, 
Btipulant  pour  elle  et  Ses  Alli^ 
s'engage  k  restituer  k  Sa  Majest^ 
Tr^B  Chr^tienne  dans  les  d^lais  qui 
aeront  ci-apres  fix^s,  les  colonies, 
pScheries,  comptoirs,  et  ^tablisse- 
ments  de  tout  genre  que  la  France 
poss^daitau  l**  Janvier  1792,  dans 
les  mers  et  but  les  continents  de 
rAm^rique,derA£rique,et  del'Asie ; 
k  Texception  toutefois  des  ties  de 
Tabago  et  de  Ste.  Lucie,  et  de  Ttle 
de  France  et  de  ses  d^pendances, 
nomm^ment  Rodrigue  et  les  Sey- 
chelles, lesquelles  Sa  Majesty  Tr^ 
Chr^tienne  c^de  en  toute  propri^t^ 
et  Bouverainet^  k  Sa  Majesty  Bri- 
tannique,  comme  aussi  de  la  partie 
de  St  Domingue  c^d^e  k  la  France 
par  le  paix  de  Basle,  et  que  Sa 
Majesty  Tr&B  Chr^tienne  r^trocMe 
k  Sa  Majesty  Catholique  en  toute 
propri^t^  et  Bouverainetd 


VIII.  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
stipulating  for  Himself  and  Ifia 
Allies,  engages  to  restore  to  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  within  the 
term  which  shall  be  hereafter  fixed, 
the  colonies,  fisheries,  factories,  and 
establishments  of  every  kind,  which 
were  possessed  by  France  on  the 
Ist  of  January  1792,  in  the  seas 
and  on  the  continents  of  America, 
Africa,  and  Aflia ;  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  the  islands  of 
Tobago  and  Ste.  Lucia,  and  of  the 
Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies, 
especially  Rodrigues  and  the  Sey- 
chelles. Which  seversd  colonies 
and  possessions  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  cedes  in  full  right  and 
sovereignty  to  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, and  also  the  portion  of  St. 
Domingo  ceded  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Basle,  and  which  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  restores  in 
full  right  and  sovereignty  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty. 
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TREATY. 

RoBEBT  TowNSEND  Fabquhab,  Esq.,  Governor,  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  ;  by 
his  commissioners,  Captain  Stanfell,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  command- 
ing H.M.S.  "  Phaeton,''  and  T.  R.  Pye,  Esq.,  Assistant  Agent  for 
His  Excellency's  Government  at  Madagascar,  who  were  vested  with 
full  powers  ;  and  RadAma,  King  of  Madagascar  and  its  dependencies, 
by  his  commissioners  Ratzalika,  Rampoole,  Ramanon,  and  Racihato, 
representing  the  said  Rad^ma,  and  with  fully  powers  from  His  Majesty ; 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles  and  conditions : — 

Art.   1.    It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  to  these  presents  respectively, 
that  the  mutual  confidence,  firiendship,  and  brotherhood,  which  are  hereby 
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acknowledged  to  subeist  between  the  contracting  parties,  shall  be  main- 
tained and  perpetuated  for  ever. 

Art  2.  It  is  agreed,  and  the  two  contracting  parties  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  that,  from  the  date  of  this  treaty,  there  shall  be  an  entire 
cessation  and  extinction  through  all  the  dominions  of  King  Bad&ma,  and 
wherever  his  influence  can  extend,  of  the  sale  or  transfer  of  slaves,  or 
other  persons  whatever,  to  be  removed  from  off  the  soil  of  Madagascar, 
into  any  country,  island,  or  dominion  of  any  other  prince,  potentate, 
or  power  whatever;  and  that  Bad^ma,  King  of  Madagascar,  will 
make  a  proclamation  ^  and  a  law,  prohibiting  all  his  subjects  or  persons 
depending  on  him,  in  his  dominions  to  sell  any  slave  to  be  transported 
from  Madagascar,  or  to  aid  or  abet,  or  to  assist  in  any  such  sale,  imder 
penalty  that  any  person  so  offending  shall  be  reduced  to  slavery  himself. 

Art  3.  And  in  consideration  of  this  concession  on  the  part  of 
Rad&ma,  the  King  of  Madagascar,  and  his  nation,  and  in  full  satisfaction 

Prodomalion, 

^  Inhabftants  of  Madaoasoar — ^You  are  none  of  you  ignorant^of  the  friend- 
ship we  enjoy  with  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  and  the  devoted  attachment  we 
have  avowed  to  him.  His  attention,  unlike  that  of  all  other  foreign  nations 
that  have  visited  our  shores,  has  been  directed  to  increase  our  happiness  and 
prosperity.  He  has  never  deprived  us  of  our  rights  or  our  properties  ;  he  has 
not  suffered  the  white  men  to  carry  off  our  children  into  slavery ;  he  has  sent 
-  us  people  to  teach  us  arts  and  industry  unknown  before,  to  defend  us  against 
our  enemies,  and  to  prevent  famine  by  more  extensive  cultivation.  We  are 
happier  and  safer  since  the  establishment  of  British  dominion  in  our  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  our  good  father  who  has  produced  for  us  these 
blessings. 

His  nation  and  king  have  made  laws  to  prevent  you  from  being  carried  out  of 
your  island  into  slavery  ;  and  he  has  punished  such  of  the  whites  as  have  pre- 
sumed to  violate  this  law.  He  has  called  on  us  to  assist  him  in  this  work  for 
our  own  benefit ;  and  he  has  promised  his  powerful  assistance  to  punish  such  as 
may  be  refractory  or  disobedient 

We  willingly  agree  to  this  proposal  of  our  father ;  and  we  hereby  declare, 
that  if  any  of  our  subjects,  or  persons  depending  on  our  power,  shall  hencefor- 
ward be  guilty  of  selling  any  slave,  or  other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transported  from  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  person  guilty  shall  be  punished 
by  being  reduced  to  slavery  himself,  and  his  property  shall  be  forfeited  to  me. 

Let  my  subjects,  then,  who  have  slaves,  employ  them  in  planting  rice  and 
other  provisions,  and  in  taking  care  of  their  flocks ;  in  collecting  beeswax  and 
gums ;  and  in  manufacturing  cloths  and  other  articles,  which  they  can  sell. 
I  set  them  the  first  example  myself  by  abandoning  the  tax  payable  to  me  upon 
the  sale  of  slaves  for  exportation. 

I  direct  my  brother,  Jean  R^n^,  and  other  chiefs  upon  the  sea-coast,  to  seize 
for  their  own  use  and  profit  all  such  slaves  as  may  be  attempted  to  be  exported 
in  their  respective  provinces  ;  they  will  also  give  every  support  and  assistance  to 
the  Government  agent  of  Mauritius  in  the  execution  of  his  duties. 

I  command  all  my  subjects  and  dependants,  and  invite  my  allies,  to  abstain 
from  any  maritime  predatory  excursion  whatever ;  and  more  particularly,  neither 
to  practise  nor  allow  of  any  attack  or  attempt  upon  the  friends  of  our  ally,  the 
British  nation. 

It  has  been  usual  to  make  an  annual  attack  upon  the  Sultan  of  Johanna  and 
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for  the  same,  and  for  the  loss  of  revenue  thereby  incnired  by  Rad^ma, 
King  of  Madagascar,  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  His  Excellency,  the 
governor  of  Mauritius,  do  engage  to  pay  Radiuna,  yearly,  the  following 
articles : — 

One  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  silver. 

One  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  of  100  lb.  each. 

One  hundred  English  muskets,  complete  with  accoutrements. 

Ten  thousand  flints. 

Four  hundred  red  jackets  ;  four  hundred  shirts. 

Four  hundred  pair  of  trousers  ;  four  hundred  pair  of  8hoe& 

Four  hundred  soldiers'  caps  ;  four  hundred  stocks. 

Twelve  Serjeants'  swords  (regulation),  with  belts. 

Four  hundred  pieces  of  white  cloth  )    ^   ,. 

Two  himdred  pieces  of  blue  cloth     J 

A  full-dress  coat,  hat^  and  boots,  all  complete,  for  King  Rad^ma. 

Two  horses. 

Upon  a  certificate  being  received  that  the  said  laws  and  regulations 
and  proclamations  have  been  enforced  the  preceding  quarter;  which 
certificate  shall  be  signed  by  Badama  and  countersigned  by  the  agent 
of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  Farquhar,  resident  at  the  court  of 
Bad&ma. 

Art  4.  And,  further,  it  is  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties  mutually 
to  protect  the  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  England,  the  King  of  Johanna, 
from  the  predatory  attacks  to  which  he  has  been  for  many  years  annually 
exposed  from  some  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  sea-coast  of  Madagascar, 
and  to  use  every  means  in  their  power,  by  their  subjects^  aUieSy  and  de- 
pendants, to  put  a  final  end  to  this  system  of  piracy ;  and  these  pro- 
clamations shall  be  particularly  distributed  in  the  ports,  and  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Madagascar. 

Additional  Article.  The  contracting  parties  agree  in  considering  this 
treaty  as  provisional,  until  ratified  and  confirmed  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  which  ratification 
will  be  forwarded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  King  of  Madagascar 
(Radiima),  by  his  ambassador  to  that  court.  This  formality,  however, 
is  not  to  prevent  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  from  being  carried  into 
full  and  complete  effect  from  the  date  hereof. 

the  Comoro  Islands.  Our  good  friend,  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  dissolved  the 
meditated  attack  of  last  year;  and  we  now  join  with  him  in  forbidding 
any  further  enmity  to  the  king  or  inhabitants  of  the  Comoro  Archipelago,  or 
other  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  North  Archipelago,  under  pain  of  oar 
most  severe  displeasure,  and  of  incurring  the  punishment  due  to  pirates,  of  what- 
ever nation  or  people  they  may  be. 

Such  is  my  will ;  let  it  be  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  this  island :  it  is  for 
their  own  happiness  and  their  own  safety  to  pay  obedience  to  this  proclamation. 

(Signed)  Ratzalika,  for  Radkma. 

Rampoole  \ 
Rahanon  / 
Raoihato    j  "  ^<^^ 

RAHALA2A    ) 
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Done  at  Tamatave,  lalaud  of  Madagascar,  2dd  October  1817. 

(Signed)  Francis  Stanfell, 

Capt.  H.M.S.  "  Phaeton,"  Senior  Naval  Officer 
and  Commissioner. 

Thomas  R.  Pte, 
Agent  to  British  Government 
and  Commissioner. 
Ratzalika,  for  Rad^a. 
Rampoole    I 
Racihato     >  as  witness. 
Ramalaza  ) 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  Antanitnarivo,  11th  October  1820. 

RadAma. 
Jahbb  Hastik^ 
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DECLARATION  de  TshiANDR^HO  au  Grand  Roi  de  France,  d' Alger,  de 
Bourbon  et  de  beaacoup  d'autres  lieux. 

Moi  Trimandr6ho  de  la  famille  de  TOr,  ci-devant  roi  de  Voh^mar  h 
la  grande  terre  de  Madagascar,  k  present  maitre  d'une  partie  de  No8si-B6, 
de  Nossi-Faly,  ayant  6t4  vaincu  k  la  Grande  Terre  par  les  H6vas  noa 
cruels  ennemis,  je  ne  suis  pas  en  ^tat  de  me  d^fendre  contre  leurs  attaquea. 
Si  un  autre  roi  ne  vient  k  nos  secours,  nous  sommes  perdus. 

J'ai  r^uni  tous  mes  conseillers  et  les  principaux  chefs  pour  ddlib^rer 
Bur  ce  que  nous  avions  a  faire.  Nous  reconnaissons  que  le  roi  de  France 
est  capable  de  vaincre  les  H6vas,  et  qu'il  ne  nous  trompera  pas,  s'il  vient 
k  notre  secours,  nous  vivrons  tous  ainsi  que  nos  families. 

C'est  pourquoi  je  me  mets  entre  les  mains  du  grand  roi  de  France.  Je 
lui  donne  mes  terres,  mes  villages  et  tous  mes  sujets.  Je  le  prie  de  nous 
aider  contre  les  Hbvas.  Tous  mes  gens  d^irent  d'apprendre  k  combattre 
comme  les  Fran9ais  et  d'aller  au  combat  avec  eux. 

Je  desire  beaucoup  me  faire  le  parent  du  roi  de  France.  Qu'il  soit 
mon  p^re  et  moi  son  fils.  Je  suivrai  les  ordres  du  roi  de  France,  et  de 
ses  envoy^s  dans  ce  pays ;  s'il  me  dit  de  rester  debout,  je  resterai  debout, 

^  An  additional  treaty  was  also  concluded  on  the  11th  October  L820,  by  which 
twenty  Malagasy  were  to  be  educated  by  the  English  Government,  ten  in  Mauritius 
and  ten  in  England,  besides  which  eight  natives  were  to  be  instructed  in  music 
to  form  a  band  for  the  king. 

Again,  further  new  articles  were  added  to  the  above  treaty  on  81st  May  1823 
by  Captain  Moresby,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  "Menai,"  and  Jean  R^n6,  at  Tamatave, 
by  which  the  English  cruisers  were  permitted  to  search  for  and  capture  slavers  in 
any  river,  creek,  or  estuary  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

The  expenditure  made  by  the  Grovemment  of  Mauritius  on  account  of  the 
subsidies  to  Rad^ma  I.  and  expenses  in  Madagascar  from  1813  to  1826,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £64,278  (D^Escamps,  p.  103). 
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s'il  me  dit  de  m'aBseoir,  je  m'assi^rai ;  s'il  me  dit  de  travailler,  de  com- 
battre,  je  ferai  ce  qu'il  me  dira. 

NouB  ne  savons  rien,  nous  d^irons  tous  que  le  roi  de  France  nous 
envoie  des  personnes  pour  nous  enseigner  k  liie  k  4crire,  et  beaucoup 
d'autres  cboses. 

[No  date  appears  in  the  above  document,  which  is  given  by  P.  de  la 
Vaissifere,  vol.  L  p.  111.] 

Trait^  conclu  avec  Tsimiabo.^ 

Moi,  Tsimiaro,  fils  de  Tsialan,  roi  d'Ankara,  de  Nossi-B^,  de  Nossi- 
Mitsio,  de  Nossi-Llkva,  de  Nossi-Faly,  et  autres  iles  environnant  nos 
possessions  de  la  Qrande  Terre,  vous  d^lare  en  presence  de  mes  Mres  et 
de  mes  grands,  que  je  c^de  k  Sa  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  1^*  roi  des  Fran- 
gais,  tous  mes  droits  sur  les  terres  de  Madagascar,  lesquels  droits  je  tiens 
de  mes  anc^tres  et  que  je  lui  fais  cession  de  toutes  les  iles  qui  entourent 
mon  royaume  d' Ankara. — Nous  demandons  k  ^tre  regard^s  par  Sa  Majesty 
le  grand  Roi  comme  sujets  frangais  et  k  etre  traits  comme  tels.  Je  suis 
persuade  que  Sa  Majesty  le  grand  Roi,  auquel  je  fais  don  de  mes  l^tats 
me  consid^rera  comme  son  fils,  me  prot^gera  contre  tout  ennemi  et  41oi- 
gnera  de  moi  toute  esp^  de  maL  Je  suis  persuade,  aussi,  que  Sa  Majesty 
le  roi  des  Fran9ais  voudra  bien  dtendre  sa  bienveillance  sur  nos  sujets. 
Nous  porterons  d^rmais  le  nom  de  Fran^ais ;  quiconque  sera  I'ennemi 
du  Grand  Roi  sera  le  n6tre  et  nous  emploierons  nos  armes  contre  lui  ; 
quiconque  sera  son  alli^  sera  le  notre  et  nous  Taiderons  de  tous  les  moyens 
en  notre  i>ouvoir.  Si  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi  des  Frangais  fait  planter  son 
pavilion  sur  un  point  quelconque  de  mes  l^tats,  nous  jurons  par  Dieu  et 
par  le  jugement  dernier  que  nous  le  d^fendrons  jusqu'^  la  mort.  Je 
prie  Sa  Majesty  le  grand  Roi,  de  nous  envoyer  des  soldats  pour  rester  k 
Nossi-Mitsio  et  un  bfitiment  de  guerre  pour  nous  prot^er  contre  les 
H6vas  ou  tout  autre  ennemi. 

Get  acte  a  ^t^  rMig^  par  moi,  Tsimiaro,  en  presence  de  M.  Passot, 
officier  de  Sa  Majesty  le  roi  des  Frangais,  et  envoy^  de  M.  le  Gouvemeur 
de  Bourbon,  baron  de  Hell,  de  M.  Jehenne,  commandant  la  gabare  du 
roi  la  "  Prevoyante  "  et  de  tous  les  officiers  de  ce  b&timent 

(Signd)  TsiHiABO. 

Passot. 

Jehennb. 

G.  Clou^. 

SOUZT. 

Ce  traits  conclu  en  avril  1841,  a  ^t^  ratifi^  en  juin  de  la  meme 
ann^e. 

II. 

1841.  L'Arr^t^  de  prise  de  possession  de  la  Cote  ouest  de  Madagascar,  et 

des  iles  de  No8si-B4  et  de  Nossi-Cumba.*  . 

Au  NOM  DU  Roi, — Nous  gouvemeur  de  File  Bourbon  et  de  ses  d^pend- 
ances,  vu  Facte  dat^  du  1 2  du  mois  de  Djoumad  1 256  de  ITi^gire, — 1 4  juillet 
1840, — par  lequel  la  reine  des  Sakalaves,  Tsioumeka,  de  Favis  de  son 

^  De  Clerq,  BecueU  des  traiUs  de  la  France,  p.  697. 
«  Bulletin  de  Vile  Bourbon,  1841,  voL  iv. 
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conseil,  a  fait  cession  an  roi  des  Fran^ais  de  toiis  ses  droits  de  souverainet^ 
sur  les  pays  sitn^  k  la  cdte  onest  de  Madagascar  (depnis  la  baie  de  Pas- 
sandava  jusqu'au  Cap  St.  Vincent)  et  sur  les  ties  de  Nossi-B^  et  de  Nossi- 
Chimba ; 

Yu  la  d^peche  de  M.  le  ministre  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies  du  25 
Septembre  No.  326. 

Consid^rant  que  les  droits  de  la  France  sur  Madagascar  et  les  iles  qui 
en  dependent  r^ultent  de  Tant^riorit^  de  sa  prise  de  possession  et  de  son 
occupation  d'une  partie  de  cette  grande  He  k  une  ^poque  oil  les  autres 
nations  n'entretenaient  que  pen  ou  point  de  relations  avec  ces  pays  et  n'y 
avaient  aucun  ^tablissement  stable  ; 

Que  la  France  n'a  jamais  renonc^  k  ces  droits  k  cet  ^gard,  puisqu'elle 
les  a  invoqu^  et  proclam^  toutes  les  fois  que  les  circonstances  Tout  exig^ ; 

Que  de  mSme  que  TAngleterre  fonde  son  droit  de  souverainet^  sur  le 
continent  de  la  Nouvelle-Hollande  (Australie)  sur  ce  fait  de  la  prise  de 
possession  de  Botany-Bay,  de  meme  on  ne  saurait  contester  k  la  France 
la  souyeraiDet^  de  toute  File  de  Madagascar,  par  application  du  mSme 
principe  et  en  cons^uence  de  la  pnse  de  possession  et  de  Toccupation  par 
elle  de  diyerses  parties  de  la  c6te  est,  notamment  du  Fort  Dauphin,  de 
Foule  pointe,  Tamatave,  la  Baie  d'Antongil,  etc.  Qu'il  en  r^ulte  que  la 
cession  faite  par  la  peine  des  Sakalaves  et  les  chefs  plac^  sous  son  autorit^ 
ne  peut  ^tre  consid^rde  que  comme  une  nouvelle  reconnaissance  des  droits 
ant^eurs  de  la  France  sur  cette  partie  de  Madagascar  pr^c^emment  ou 
actuellement  occup^  par  les  tribus  Sakalaves  ; 

Considdrant  qu'il  est  n^cessaire  de  r^lariser  Toccupation  des  lies 
Nossi-B6  et  Nossi-Cumba  et  d*y  organiser  le  service  ; 

Sur  le  rapport  du  commissaire  ordonnateur  et  le  ConseH  priv^  entendu, 
avons  arr^t^  ce  qui  suit : 

{Suivent  les  dispositions  administratives  et  mUitaires.) 
(Sign^)  Babon  de  Hell, 

Contre-amiral,  goavemeur  de  Bourbon. 
Saint-Denis,  lie  Bourbon, 
le  13  f^vrier  1841. 


M.  Barbaroux  writes  in  his  work  De  la  Transportation^  Droits  de  la 
France,  chap.  vi.  p.  283  :  "  Le  Roi  Louis-Philippe  approuva  ITieureuse  ini- 
tiative de  Tamiral  de  Hell,  mais  il  n^osa  pas  prendre  possession  de  la  cdte 
nord-ouest  de  Madagascar,  se  contentant  de  declarer  terres  fran^aises  les 
tie  de  Mayotte,  Nossi-B^,  Nossi-Cumba  et  Nossi-Mitsio," 

*'  On  ofiErit  mSme  k  la  France  k  cette  ^poqu6  Anjouan,  la  principale  de 
Comores  ;  mais  le  minist^re  n'accepta  point  cette  ofFre,  malgr^  les  instances 
du  Mar^chal  Soult  et  de  Tamiral  Duperr6.  Le  Mar^chal  Soult,  dans  une 
note  lue  au  conseil  des  ministres,  d^clara  que  ces  prises  de  possession 
n'^taient  qu'un  point  d'attache  pour  Inoccupation  de  la  Grande  Terre,  et 
que  ces  vues,  communiquees  au  Cabinet  de  Londres,  n'y  avaient  soulev^ 
aucune  objection  "  (Histoire  politique  de  Madayaeca/r,  by  H.  D'Escamps, 
pp.  158,  159). 

Other  conventions  made  by  the  French  at  this  period  with  various 
chiefs  on  the  west  coast  are  given  in  M.  de  Lanessan's  report,  but  are  too 
lengthy  to  be  inserted  here. 
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1861.  in. 

CoNOBSSiON  de  terres  k  la  cdte  ouesL     Le  texte  d'un  acte  de  concession 
consent!  par  Laymerize  k  MM.  Rosiers  et  Bellanger. 

"Nons  Laymerize,  roi  de  la  province  de  F^h^rfegne,  de  mon  plein 
droit  et  apr^  avoir  re^u  une  complete  adhesion  de  la  part  de  mes  prin- 
cipanx  chefs  consult^  ai  pris  la  resolution  suivante  : 

'^  D^irant  prouver  k  MM.  les  capitaines  Eosiers  et  Bellanger,  com- 
mandants des  navires  la  *  G^leste-et-ArrUlie  *  et  T  *  InfatigahUy  Tattachement 
que  je  leur  porte,  et  voulant  leur  donner  un  tiSmoignage  de  ma  vive  et 
profonde  reconnaissance  pour  les  bons  procdd^s  dont  ils  n'ont  cess^ 
d'user  k  mon  ^ard  depuis  qu'ils  sont  en  relations  d'affaires  avec  mes 
Bujets ; 

"Voulant  prouver  en  meme  temps  au  gouvemement  fran^ais  mon 
ardent  d&ir  d'etre,  autant  qu'il  le  sera  en  mon  pouvoir,  agrdable  k  tons 
ees  nationaux  qui  d^sireraient  s'^tablir  sur  mon  territoire  ; 

"  Par  cet  acte  d^lare  donner  en  toute  propriety,  et  de  mon  bon  vouloir, 
k  MM.  les  capitaines  Rosiers  et  Bellanger,  le  terrain  born^  au  Sud  par 
la  rive  droite  de  la  riviere  Onil^y ;  au  nord  par  la  rive  gauche  de  la 
riviere  Belitsara ;  k  TOuest  par  la  mer ;  a  FEst,  par  les  montagnes  de 
Tahiukouaka  qui  se  prolongent  de  Tune  k  Tautre  des  deux  rivieres 
d^ign^s. 

**  Par  cette  donation  faite  de  mon  libre  arbitre,  j'autorise  MM.  les 
capitaines  Eosiers  et  Bellanger  k  b&tir,  construire,  cultiver,  etc.,  comme 
bon  leur  semblera,  sans  etre  tenus  k  aucune  redevance  vis-^-vis  de  moL 

**  Je  m'engage,  en  outre,  vis-i-vis  de  ces  messieurs,  comme  preuve  de 
ma  sincere  affection  pour  eux,  k  faire  exercer  sur  leur  propri^t^  m^me 
en  leur  absence,  la  plus  sorupuleuse  surveillance  et  k  sauvegarder  leurs 
int^rets  comme  les  miens  propres. 

"Le  present  acte  sign^  de  moi  et  de  mes  principaux  chefs,  ainsi  que 
des  t^moins  choisis  par  MM.  les  capitaines  Rosiers  et  Bellanger,  sera 
valid6  par  le  premier  navire  de  r£tat  qui  se  pr^ntera  sur  Tune  de  mes 
rades. 

"  Fait  k  Tulwar-Bay,  le  24  juillet  1861." 

Id  sont  inscrUes  les  mentions  suivantes : — 

"  Le  Roi  Laymerize,  ne  sachaut  signer,  a  fait  la  croix. 

"  Les  chefs  Matsang,  Sirica,  Sarafets,  Satzali,  Civa,  Fangantile, 
RWnavW,  Simiourouts,  Simioulis,  Siniipale,  ont  Wgalement  signW  en  pr^ 
sence  du  Roi  et  ont  fait  la  croix." 

En  cet  endroit  de  I'original  ^  figurent  plusieurs  croix. 

Puis  vient  cette  autre  mention  : — 

^  Nous  soussignes,  declarons  que  le  present  acte  de  donation  a  Hi 
volontairement  consenti  par  le  roi  Laymerize,  en  presence  de  ses  princi- 
paux chefs,  et  que,  ne  sachant  Wcrire,  ils  ont,  en  notre  presence,  apposW 
leurs  croix  sur  ledit  acte. 

"  Fait  k  Tuldar,  le  25  juillet  1861. 

"  Et  ont  signW :  Rousseau,  A.  Lemerle,  N.  Rosiers,  A.  C.  PWpin." 

>  L'original  de  cet  acte  a  Wte  dWposW  par  M.  Joseph  Bellanger,  fr^re  et  hWritier 
du  concessionuaire,  en  I'^tude  de  M.  Francois  Mottet,  notaire  k  Saint  Dennis, 
poor  Stre  claase  parmi  ses  minutes. 
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IV.  1844. 

June  16* 
Thb  Mbhobial  of  Jaoop  Hepfice,  mariner  to  His  Excellency,  Lieutenant- 

Qeneral  Sir  Wm.  M.  Gomm,  E.C.B.,  Qovemor  of  Mauritius  and  its 

dependencies. 
May  it  please  your  Excellency. 

Your  memorialist  begs  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  lie  sailed  from 
Port  Louis  for  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  as  chief  officer  of  the  bark  "  Marie 
Laure,"  of  Port  Louis,  Captain  Croft,  on  the  10th  February  last ;  and 
that  on  the  3d  March,  having  part  of  the  cargo  on  board,  there  came  on 
a  severe  gale,  by  which  the  said  ship  was  driven  ashore,  unshipped  and 
broke  her  rudder ;  and  was  in  consequence  detained  for  the  reparation 
of  the  same.  On  the  4th  March,  your  memorialist  being  on  shore  on 
duty,  he  and  several  of  the  resident  traders  were  called  to  the  Custom 
House,  when  the  authorities  of  Tamatave  brought  forward  a  Malagasy 
labourer  who  accused  your  memorialist  with  having  detained  him  and 
six  others  on  board  the  bark  "  Marie  Laure,"  by  force,  which  your 
memorialist  declared  to  be  false,  and  called  upon  them  to  produce  proof 
that  the  men  were  seen  on  board  the  said  ship,  which  they  could  not  do  ; 
yet  they  detained  him  on  shore  that  day  and  night  in  charge  of  four 
armed  men.  On  the  6  th  and  6th  days  of  March  your  memorialist  was 
conveyed  to  the  custom-house,  when  the  same  charge  was  made  against 
him  in  presence  of  several  of  the  resident  traders,  on  each  occasion  with- 
out any  evidence  beii^g  produced.  Notwithstanding  he  was  still  detained 
on  shore.  •  On  the  7th  March,  the  authorities  having  summoned  all  the 
resident  traders  of  the  port  to  a  "  kab^ry"  at  the  Government  House,  the 
said  charge  was  repeated  j  but  without  any  evidence  whatever  of  the  men 
having  been  seen  on  board,  car  leaving  the  said  ship,  notwithstanding  a 
number  of  men  and  women  fix)m  the  shore  daily  visited  the  ship,  and 
had  access  to  all  parts  thereof.  The  H6va  authorities  stiU  persisting  in 
the  charge,  your  memorialist  was  advised  by  the  ship's  agent  to  propose 
a  decision  according  to  their  law,  in  cases  of  doubt,  preferring  to  pay  a 
small  sum,  should  the  decision  be  against  him,  rather  than  that  he  or  the 
ship  should  be  detained  or  subjected  to  annoyance  for  the  future.  But 
the  authorities,  without  having  made  a  decision  according  to  their  law, 
or  having  produced  any  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  charge,  did,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  whilst  your  memorialist  was  proceeding  to  take  the 
rudder  on  board  ship,  detain  him  forcibly  on  shore,  and  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  ship. 

Your  memorialist  begs  to  state  that  from  that  period  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date  he  has  been  detained  a  prisoner  at  Tamatave  under  strict  charge, 
night  and  day,  without  any  further  proceedings  having  been  adopted,  or 
any  evidence  produced  in  confirmation  of  the  charge  made  against  him, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  Captain  Laconfourque,  when  at 
Tamatave,  in  April  last,  and  the  frequent  demands  made  by  your  memo- 
rialist, who  apprised  the  authorities  that,  as  they  did  not  comply  with 
his  proposal  before  the  departure  of  the  ship,  neither  would  he  now  con- 
sent to  a  decision  by  the  ordeal  ;  demanding  of  them  either  to  prove 
their  charge  or  to  give  him  his  release  and  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  time  and  expenses.  But  hitherto  he  has  not  been  favoured  with  any 
communication  whatsoever ;  nor  has  he  any  prospect  of  obtaining  his 
release  from  confinement  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  or  compensation  for 
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the  loss  lie  will  sustain  through  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  the 
authorities  of  Tamatave  sanctioned  by  the  Hova  Government.  Your 
memorialist  begs  to  enclose  to  your  Excellency  a  certificate  from  the  only 
Britisli  resident  of  Tamatave  present  at  the  ^'  kablkry,"  in  confirmation 
of  his  statement  Your  memorialist  humbly  begs  your  Excellency  will 
be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  his 
case;  and  solicits  your  Excellency  will  adopt  measures  to  obtain  his 
release,  and  compensation  for  his  loss,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  twenty  pounds  sterling  per  month,  and  four  shillings  per  day  ex- 
penses, from  the  25  th  of  March  until  the  time  of  his  release.  And  your 
memorialist,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc 

(Signed)  Jacob  Heppick. 

Tamatave,  IQih,  June  1844. 

[This  petition  was  accompanied  by  a  written  voucher  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Shipton,  then  residing  as  a  trader  at  Tamatave,  corroborating  the  above 
statement.] 
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Trait^  d'AMiTi6  et  de  Comhebcb  entre  la  France  et  Madagascar. 

NapoMon  par  la  gr&ce  de  Dieu  et  la  volont^  nationale,  Empereur  des 
Franks,  k  tons  presents  et  k  venir,  Salut :  Sur  le  rapport  de  notre 
ministre  et  secretaire  d'iltat  au  ddpartement  des  affaires  ^trang^res, 
Avons  d^cr^te  et  d^cr^tons  ce  qui  suit : 

Art  !"•  Un  Traits  d'amiti^  et  de  commerce,  suivi  d'un  Article 
additionnel,  ayant  ^t^  conclu,  le  12  Septembre  1862,  entre  la  France  et 
Madagascar,  ledit  Traits,  dont  le  teneur  suit^  est  approuv^  et  recevra  sa 
pleine  et  enti^re  execution. 

TraiM. 

Sa  Majesty  TEmpereur  des  Fran^ais  et  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi  de  Mada- 
gascar, voulant  etablir  sur  des  bases  stables  les  rapports  de  bonne  har- 
monie  qui  existent  si  heureusement  entre  eux,  et  favoriser  le  d^veloppe- 
ment  des  relations  commerciales  entre  leurs  Etats  respectifs,  ont  r^olu  de 
conclure  un  Traits  d'amiti^  et  de  commerce. 

Sa  Migeste  TEmpereur  des  Fran^ais  a  nomm^,  k  cet  effet,  le  capitaine 
de  vaisseau  Jules  Dwpr^y  commandant  en  chef  de  la  division  navale  des 
cotes  orientales  d'Afrique,  et  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi  de  Madagascar,  BalnUaidrir 
vdnyy  commandant  en  chef ;  Eahanirakaf  ministre  des  affaires  dtrang^res  ; 
Eabiikitakaj  ministre  de  la  justice  ;  lesquels,  apr^  s'etre  communique 
leurs  pleins  pouvoirs  et  les  avoir  trouv^s  en  bonne  et  due  forme,  sont 
convenus  des  articles  suivants  : 

Art  l*'*  U  y  aura  paix  constante  et  amitid  perp^tuelle  entre  Sa 
Majeste  TEmpereur  des  Fran^ais,  ses  h^ritiers  et  successeurs,  d'une  part 
et  Sa  Majeste  le  roi  de  Madagascar,  ses  heritiers  et  successeurs,  d'autre 
part,  et  entre  les  sujets  des  deux  Elate,  sans  exception  de  personne  ni  de 
lieux. 
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Art  2.  Les  sujets  dee  deux  pays  pourront  librement  entrer,  r^der, 
circuler,  commercer  dans  Tautre  pays  en  se  conformant  &  sea  lois ;  ils 
jouiront  respectivement  de  tons  les  privil^es,  immunit^s,  ayantages 
accord^  dans  ce  pays  aux  snjets  de  la  nation  la  plus  favoris^. 

Art.  3.  Les  sujets  fran9ais  jouiront  de  la  faculty  de  pratiquer  ou- 
vertement  leur  religion.  Les  missionnaires  pourront  librement  pr6cher, 
enseigner,  construire  des  ^lises,  s^minarres,  6coles,  hopitaux,  et  autres 
^ifices  pieux  oti  ils  le  jugeront  conyenable,  en  se  conformant  aux  loia  du 
pays ;  ils  jouiront  de  droit  de  tons  les  privil^es,  immunit^s,  grdces,  ou 
faveurs  accord^  k  des  missionnaires  de  nation  ou  de  secte  diff^rente. 
Nul  Malgache  ne  pourra  etre  inqui^t^  au  sujet  de  la  religion  qu'il  pro- 
fessera,  en  se  conformant  aux  lois  du  pays. 

Art.  4.  Les  Frangais  auront  la  £Eicult6  d'acheter,  de  vendre,  de  prendre 
k  bail,  de  mettre  en  culture  et  en  exploitation  des  terres,  maisons  et 
magasins  dans  les  !^tats  de  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi ;  ils  pourront  choisir  libre- 
ment et  prendre  k  leur  service,  k  quel  titre  que  ce  soit,  tout  Malgache  non 
esclave  et  libre  de  tout  engagement  ant^rieur,  ou  traiter  avec  les  pro- 
pri^taires  pour  s'assurer  les  services,  de  leurs  esclaves,  le  propri^taire  dans 
ce  cas  sera  responsable  dd  Tex^cution  du  traits.  Les  baux,  contrats  de 
vente  et  d'acbats,  d'engagement  de  travailleurs,  seront  pass^  par  actes 
authentiques  pardevant  les  magistrats  du  pays  et  le  consul  de  France,  et 
leur  stricte  execution  garantie  par  le  Gbuvemement 

Nul  ne  pourra  p^n^trer  dans  les  ^tablissements,  maisons,  ou  propridt4s 
poss^^  ou  occupy  par  des  Frangais  ou  })ar  des  personnes  au  service  des 
Frangais,  ni  mSme  les  visiter,  sans  le  consentement  de  Toccupant,  k  moins 
que  ce  ne  soit  avec  Tintervention  du  consul. 

Art.  5.  Les  Malgaches  au  service  des  Fran^ais  jouiront  de  la  mSme 
pi'otection  que  les  Franyais  eux  memes  ;  mais  si  lesdits  Malgaches  ^taient 
convaincus  de  quelque  crime  ou  infraction  punissable  par  la  loi  de  leur 
pays,  ils  seraient  livr^  par  Tintervention  du  consul  k  Tautorit^  locale. 

Art.  6.  Les  Fran9ais  ne  pourront  ^tre  retenus  contre  leur  volont^ 
dans  les  Etats  du  Boi,  k  moins  qu'ils  ne  soient  convaincus  de  crime. 

Art.  7.  Les  Fran9ais  voyageant  dans  Tint^ret  de  la  science, 
g^graphes,  naturalistes  et  autres,  recevront  des  autorit^  locales  toute  la 
protection  et  I'aide  susceptibles  de  favoriser  I'accomplissement  de  leur 
mission.  Le  Gouvemement  de  TEmpereur  s'engage  k  foumir  au  Roi  de 
Madagascar  les  instructeurs  militaires,  ing^nieurs  dvils,  conducteurs  de 
travaux  qui  lui  seront  demand^s. 

Art.  8.  Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  se  reconnaissent  le  droit 
r^ciproque  d'avoir  un  agent  politique  rdsidant  auprkt  de  chacune  d'elles  et 
celui  de  nommer  des  consuls  ou  agents  consulaires  partout  oti  les  besoins 
du  service  I'exigeront.  Get  agent  politique,  ces  consuls  et  agents  con- 
sulaires jouiront  des  memes  droits  et  prerogatives  qui  pourront  etre 
accordds  aux  agents  de  m^me  rang  de  la  Puissance  la  plus  favoris^e  ; 
ils  pourront  arborer  le  pavilion  de  leur  nation  respective  sur  leur 
habitation. 

Art.  9.  Les  autorit^s  dependant  du  Roi  n'interviendront  pas 
dans  les  contestations  entre  Fran^ais,  ou  entre  Fran^ais  et  autres  sujets 
chr^tieus. 

Dans  les  diff^rends  entre  Frangais  et  Malgaches,  la  plainte  ressortira 
au  consul  et  au  juge  malgache  jugeant  ensemble. 

Dans  les  diffdrends  de  ce  genre,  la  deposition  d'un  individu  convaincu 
VOL.  I.  M 
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de  faux  t^moignage  dans  une  pr^c^ente  occasion  sera  r^cus^  k  moins 
qu'il  ne  soit  prouv^  qu'il  dit  la  verity. 

Art  10.  L'autorit^  locale  n'auia  aucune  action  k  exercer  sur  lea 
navires  de  commerce  franfais,  qni  ne  reinvent  que  de  Tautorit^  fran^aise 
et  de  leurs  capitaines.  Toutefois  en  Tabsence  de  Mtiments  de  guerre 
frangaifly  les  autorit^  malgaches  devront,  si  elles  en  sont  requises  par  un 
consul  ou  agent  consulaire  fran^ais,  lui  prater  mainforte  pour  fedre  re- 
specter  son  autorit^  par  sea  nationaux  pour  r^tablir  et  maintenir  la  Con- 
corde et  la  discipline  parmi  les  ^uipages  des  navires  de  commerce  franfais. 

Si  des  matelots  ou  autres  individus  d^sertent  leur  Mtiment,  I'autorit^ 
locale  fera  tous  ses  efforts  pour  d^couvrir  et  remettre  sur-le-champ  le 
d^erteur  entre  les  mains  du  requ^rant. 

Art.  11.  Si  un  Frangais  fait  faillite  &  Madagascar,  le  consul  de 
France  prendra  possession  de  tous  les  biens  du  failli  et  les  remettra  k  ses 
cr^anciers  pour  Itre  partagds  entre  eux. 

Cela  fiut)  le  failli  aura  droit  k  une  d^charge  complete  de  ses  crdanciers. 
II  ne  saurait  ^tre  ult^rieurement  tenu  de  combler  son  deficit  et  Ton  ne 
pourra  consid^rer  les  biens  qu'il  acquerra  par  la  suite  comme  susceptibles 
d'etre  d^toum^  k  cet  effet. 

Mais  le  consul  de  France  ne  n^ligera  aucun  moyen  d'op^rer,  dans 
Tint^ret  des  crdanciers,  la  saisie  de  tout  ce  qui  appartiendra  au  fedlli 
dans  d'autres  pays,  et  de  constater  qu'il  a  fait  I'abandon  sans  r^rve, 
de  tout  ce  qu'il  poss^dait  au  moment  oti  il  a  6t^  d^clar^  insolvable. 

Art  12.  Si  un  Malgacbe  refuse  ou  ^lude  le  payement  d'une  dette 
en  vers  un  Fran^ais,  les  autorit^  locales  donneront  toute  aide  et  facility 
au  cr^ancier  pour  recouvrer  ce  qui  lui  est  dfl ;  et  de  meme,  le  consul  de 
France  donnera  toute  assistance  aux  Malgaches  pour  recouvrer  les  dettes 
qu'ils  auront  k  r^clamer  des  Ii'ranQais. 

Art  13.  Les  biens  d'un  Francais  d^c^^  k  Madagascar  ou  d'un  Mal- 
gacbe, ddc^d^  sur  territoire  Francais  seront  remis  aux  bdritiers  ou 
executeurs  testamentaires,  ou,  k  leur  d^aut,  au  consul  ou  agent  consulaire 
de  la  nation  k  laquelle  appartenait  la  d^^d6. 

Art.  14.  Les  navires  Fran9ais  jouiront  de  plein  droit,  dans  les  ports 
de  Madagascar,  de  tous  les  privil^es  et  immunit<^s  accord^  k  ceux  de  la 
nation  la  plus  favoris^e. 

Art  16.  Aucun  article  de  commerce  ne  sera  prohib^,  soit  k  Tim- 
portation,  soit  k  I'exportation,  dans  les  ports  de  Madagascar. 

Art  16.  Les  marcbandises  import^  ou  export^es  par  navires 
malgaches  dans  les  ports  ou  des  ports  de  France  y  jouiront  de  tous  les 
privil^es  et  immunity  accord^  k  la  nation  la  plus  favoris^e. 

Art.  17.  Si  un  navire  francais  en  ddtresse  entre  dans  un  port  de 
Madagascar,  I'autorit^  locale  lui  donnera  toute  I'aide  et  les  facility  pos- 
sibles pour  se  rdparer,  se  ravitailler  et  continuer  son  voyage.  Si  un 
navire  frangais  fait  naufrage  sur  les  c6tes  de  Madagascar,  les  naufrag^ 
seront  accueiUis  avec  bienvaillance  et  secourus.  Les  autorit^  locales 
donneront  tous  leurs  soins  au  sauvetage,  et  les  objets  sauv^  seront  intdg- 
ralement  remis  au  propri^taire  ou  au  consul  francais.  Les  navires 
malgaches  auront  droit  k  la  mSme  protection  de  la  part  des  autorit^ 
fran^aises. 

Art.  18.  Si  quelque  navire  de  commerce  francais  ^tait  attaqu^  ou  pill6 
dans  des  parages  dependant  du  royaume  de  Madagascar  I'autorit^  du  lieu 
le  plua  voisin,  d^  qu'elle  aura  connaissance  du  fait,  en  poursuivra  active- 
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ment  les  auteurs  et  ne  n^ligeia  rien   pour  qu'ils  soient  airStds  et 
punis. 

Les  marchandises  enley^,  en  quelque  lieu  et  en  quelque  ^tat  qu'elles 
se  retrouyent^  seront  remises  au  propri^taire  an  an  consul,  qui  se  chaigera 
de  leur  restitution. 

II  en  sera  de  mdme  pour  les  actes  de  pillage  et  de  yol  qui  pourront 
Stre  commis  a  terre  sur  les  propii^t^s  des  firan^ais  rodent  &  Madagascar. 

Les  autorit^  locales,  apr^  avoir  prouv^  qu'elles  ont  fiedt  tons  leurs 
efforts  pour  saisir  les  coupables  et  recouyrer  les  objets  yol6s,  ne  sauraient 
6tre  rendues  p^cunairement  responsables. 

La  m^e  protection  sera  accord^e  aux  propri^t^  malgaches  pill^  ou 
yol^es  sur  les  c6tes  ou  dans  I'int^rieur  de  TEmpire  Fran^ais. 

Art  19.  Le  present  Traits  ayant  6t^  redig^  en  fran^ais  et  en  mal- 
gache,  et  les  deux  yersions  ayant  exactement  le  mSme  sens,  le  texte 
fran9aiB  sera  offidel  et  fera  foi  sous  tons  les  rapports,  aussi  bien  que  le 
texte  malgache. 

Art.  20.  Tons  les  ayantages  rdsultant  du  present  Traits  d'amiti^  et  de 
commerce  seront  dtendus,  de  plein  droit  et  sans  traits  particulier,  k  toutes 
les  nations  qui  en  rMameront  le  benefice. 

Art  21.  Le  pr^nt  Traits  sera  ratifi^,  et  les  ratifications  seront 
^cbang^es  &  Madagascar  dans  Tinteryalle  d'un  an,  k  dater  du  jour  de  la 
signature,  ou  plus  tot,  si  fiedre  se  peut,  et  le  Traits  sera  en  yigueur  d^s  que 
est  Change  aura  en  lieu. 

Fait  k  Tananarivo,  le  12  Septembre  1862. 

(Sign^)  DuPR^.  L.S.  RadAma  XL 

RAbriLAilRiy5NT. 

RahanIbaka. 

RaIniki^taka. 

ArticU  AdditioneL 

Les  droits  de  douane  sur  toutes  marchandises  sont  supprim^  tant  k 
I'entrde,  qu'a  la  sortie,  par  la  yolont^  expresse  de  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi 
Baddma  11. ;  ils  ne  seront  pas  r^tablis  pendant  la  dur^  de  son  r^gne. 

Le  pr^ent  article  additionnel,  paraf^  par  les  signataires  du  IVait^  a 
la  mSme  yaleur  que  les  articles  ins^rds  dans  le  corps  du  Traits  lui-mSme. 

Fait  k  Tananarive,  les  jour,  mois,  et  an  que  dessus. 
(Sign^)         DuPB^ 

r:r. 

RaInilaiIbiv^nt. 
R.  H.  R. 
RidNiKirrAKA. 

Art  2.  Notre  ministre  et  secretaire  d'iltat  au  d^partement  des  affaires 
dtrang^res  est  charg^  de  Tex^ution  du  pr^nt  d^cret 
Fait  k  Paris,  le  11  Ayril  1863. 

(Sign4)        Napoleon. 
Par  TEmpereur — 

Le  ministre  des  affaires  ^angh-es, 

(Sign^)         Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 

Vu  et  scel^e  du  sceau  de  TEtat — 

Le  garde  des  sceaux^  ministre  de  la  justice, 

(Sign6)         Dblanglb. 
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II. 
Charte  db  Conobssion. 

Nous,  Rad&ma  II.,  roi  de  Madagascar, 

Ya  notre  charte  en  date  du  quinze  alahamady  mil  huit  cent  cinquante- 
six  (28  juin  1855),  par  laquelle  nous  avons  donn^  pouvoir  exclusif  k  notre 
ami  M.  J.  Lambert  de  constituer  et  de  diriger  une  compagnie  ayant  pour 
but  Texploitation  des  mines  de  Madagascar  et  la  culture  des  terrains  situ^s 
sur  les  cotes  et  dans  Tint^rieur. 

Attendu  qu'il  est  important  d'arreter  les  termes  de  la  charte  definitive 
que  nous  accordons  k  M.  J.  Lambert  pour  les  services  qu'il  nous  a  rendus, 
et  le  mettre  k  meme  de  former  cette  compagnie,  que  nous  appelons  .de 
tons  no6  V08UX  pour  nous  aider  dans  nos  projets  de  civilisation  de  notre 
pays. 

ChapUre  I^' 

Nous  autorisons  M.  J.  Lambert  k  former  une  compagnie  ayant  pour 
but  Texploitation  des  mines  de  Madagascar,  des  forets^  et  des  terrains 
situ^  sur  les  c6tes  et  dans  rint^rieur. 

Ladite  compagnie  aura  le  droit  de  cr^r  des  routes,  canaux,  chantiers 
de  construction,  ^tablissements  d'utilit^  publique,  faire  frapper  des  mon- 
naies  k  Teffigie  du.  roi,  en  un  mot^  elle  pourra  faire  tout  ce  qu'elle  jugera 
convenable  au  bien  du  pays. 

Gha/p^rt  II, 

Art.  l**'  Nous  accordons  et  conc^ons  k  la  compagnie  le  privilege 
exclusif  de  Vexploitation  de  toutes  les  mines  de  Madagascar,  soit  de  celles 
qui  sont  ddj&  connues,  soit  de  celles  qui  pourraient  plus  tard  ^tre  d^cou- 
vertes. 

Art.  2.  Nous  accordons  et  conc^ons  Element  k  ladite  compagnie, 
soit  pour  elle-meme,  soit  pour  ceux  qu'elle  admettra  en  participation  de 
cette  faculty,  le  privil^e  de  choisir  sur  toutes  les  cotes  et  dans  Fint^rieur 
du]jpays  des  terrains  inoccup^  pour  ^tre  mis  en  culture.  En  cons^uence, 
la  compagnie  deviendra  propri^taire  des  terrains  qu'elle  aura  choisis  d^ 
qu'elle  nous  aura  fait  connattre  sa  prise  de  possession. 

Art  3.  La  compagnie  ne  payera  aucuns  droits  sur  les  min^raux 
exploitds,  ni  sur  les  produits  qu'elle  pourra  faire. 

Art.  4.  Les  produits  de  Texploitation  des  mines  de  Madagascar  et  de 
ses  cultures  jouiront  du  privilege  de  libre  exportation  sans  droits  de  sortie  ; 
ses  propriety  ne  seront  pas  susceptibles  d'etre  grevdes  d'impdts ;  ce  qui 
entrera  pour  la  compagnie  ne  payera  aucun  droit. 

Art  5.  Nous  nous  engageons  k  favoriser  cette  compagnie  de  tout  notre 
pouvoir  et  spdcialement  k  I'aider  k  se  procurer  des  travailleurs. 

Nous  abandonnons  k  la  compagnie  toutes  les  mines  de  Soatsimanam- 
piovana^  afin  de  la  mettre  k  meme  d'employer  immddiatement  des  ouvriers. 
Nous  donnons  egalement  k  la  compagnie  le  chdteau  de  Soanidrana,  pour 
y  etablir  le  siege  de  son  administration. 

De  son  c6td,  la  compagnie  s'engage  envers  nous  par  une  r^iprocitd 
loyale  k  nous  aider  selon  son  pouvoir  dans  nos  projets  d'amdlioration  et  de 
civilisation  de  notre  pays,  se  rappelant  qu'elle  est  fondle  dans  le  but  de 
procurer  le  bien  et  la  prospdritd  de  notre  gouvemement 

Youlons  que  la  prdsente  charte,  fedte  de  bonne  foi  en  pr^ence  de 
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DieUy  pour  aider  h,  la  dviliBation  de  notre  pa3r8,  soit  une  garantie  pour 
notre  ami  J.  Lambert  en  m^e  temps  qu'elle  sera  pour  lui  un  t^moignage 
de  notre  reconnaissance,  afin  de  Taider  &  former  cette  compagnie,  que 
nous  desirous  voir  se  constituer  le  plus  t6t  possible,  et  qu'elle  soit  un 
gage  de  notre  parole  royale,  qu'il  ne  nous  est  plus  permis  de  retirer. 

AntanAna^yo,  8  alakardho  1862  [9  novembre  1861]. 

(Sign^)  RadIma  II. 

Par  le  roi — 
Le  ministre  des  affaires  dtrang^res — (sign^)  RahanIraka. 
Le  commandant  en  chef — (sign^)  Ra1nilaiAriv5nt. 
Le  ministre  de  la  justice — (sign^)  IlAiNiKkTAKA. 

Je  certifie  la  pr^nte  traduction  conforme  h,  la  charte  en  Malgache 
donn^  par  S.M.  Bad^una  II.  &  M.  Lambert,  le  neuf  novembre  mil  buit 
cent  soixante  et  un. 

Antan^naiivo,  le  treize  septembre  mil  huit  cent  soizante-deux. 

Le  consul  de  France —  (Sign^)  Labobde. 

M.  Lambert  s'engage  &  donner  ^  S.M.  Rad&ma  II.  et  It  ses  suocesseurs 
le  10  %  sur  les  b^n^fices  nets  que  la  compagnie  fera. 

Antan^inaiiyo,  19  asombola  1863  [12  septembre  1862]. 

(Paraf^)  R.  R 

(Paraf^)  R.  H.  K. 

(Signd)  RAilHLAllRIVbNT. 

(Sign6)  RaInikbtaka. 

Je  certifie  veritable  Particle  additionnel  &  la  date  du  douze  septembre 
mil  huit  cent  soixante-deux. 

Le  consul  de  France —  (Signd)  J.  Labordb. 

Yu  signer,  contresigner  et  sceller. 

Le  chef  de  la  mission  frauQaise  h,  Madagascar — (Sign^)  J.  DuPBi. 

Vu  pour  legalisation  de  la  signature  de  S.M.  Radkma  II.  et  celles  de 
Rainilai^riy6ny,  de  Rahaniraka,  et  de  Rainik^taka,  ses  ministres. 
Antan^tnaiivo,  treize  septembre  mil  huit  cent  soixante-deux. 
Le  consul  de  France —  (Signe)  J.  Labordb. 

Seen  for  attestation  of  the  signature  of  H.M.  Rad^ma  II.  and  of  his 
ministers  Ralnilai^riv6ny,  Rahaniraka,  and  Rainik^taka. 

Pakbnhah, 
H.B.M.'8  consul  for  Madagascar. 
H.B.M.'s  Consulate, 
Antananarivo,  13th  September  1862. 

(Translation.)  1868. 

Treatt  of  Peace  and  Commerce  between  France  and  Madagascar, 

concluded  at  Antananarivo,  8th  August  1868.^ 
(Ratifications  exchanged  at  Antananarivo,  29th  December  1868.) 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 

^  Promulgated  by  decree  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  18th  March  1869. 
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of  Madagascar,  mutually  animated  by  the  desire  of  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  relations  between  their  respective  States,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Commerce ;  and  have,  in  consequence, 
named  as  their  plenipotentiaries  : 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  the  Sieur  Benott  Gamier, 
French  Consul,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  his  Special  Commissioner 
in  Madagascar ; 

And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar ;  Rainimaharavo,  Chief  of 
the  Secretariat  of  State,  sixteenth  honour ;  Rainandriantsilavo,  fifteenth 
honour,  Officer  of  the  Palace ;  Bailaitsirofo,  Chief  Judge ;  Rafaralahi- 
bemalo.  Chief  Notable  : 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles ; — 

Art  1.  There  shall  be  henceforth  and  for  ever  peace,  good  under- 
standing, and  Mendship  between  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  between  their  heirs, 
successors,  and  subjects  respectively. 

Art  2.  Th0  subjects  of  either  country  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter, 
reside,  and  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  other  country  which  are  placed  under 
the  authority  of  a  governor,  provided  they  conform  to  the  laws.  They 
shall  therein  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  advantages,  and  immunities  accorded 
to  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art  3.  French  subjects  in  the  territories  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  freely  and  teach  their 
religion,  and  to  build  establishments  destined  for  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  as  well  as  schools  and  hospitals.  These  religious  establishments 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  but  may  never  be 
diverted  from  their  proper  object. 

The  French  shall  enjoy  in  the  profession,  practice,  and  teaching  of 
their  religion  the  protection  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  officers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

No  Malagasy  can  be  disturbed  on  account  of  the  religion  which  he 
professes,  provided  that  he  conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Art.  4.  The  French  in  Madagascar  shall  enjoy  complete  protection 
for  their  persons  and  property.  They  shall  be  at  liberty,  like  subjects  of 
the  most  favoured  nation,  and  when  conforming  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  country,  to  establish  themselves  wheresoever  they  shall  judge 
fit,  to  take  land  on  lease,  to  acquire  all  sorts  of  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  and  to  engage  in  all  commercial  and  industrial  operations 
which  are  not  prohibited  by  internal  legislation. 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  their  service  any  Malagasy  who 
is  neither  a  slave  nor  a  soldier,  and  who  is  free  from  all  prior  engage- 
ment However,  if  the  Queen  requires  these  labourers  for  her  personal 
service,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  after  having  given  previous 
notice  to  their  employers. 

Leases,  contracts  of  sale  and  purchase,  and  contracts  for  the  engage- 
ment of  labourers  shall  be  made  by  authentic  acts  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  consul  and  the  magistrates  of  the  country. 

No  one  shall  enter  the  establishments  or  property  in  the  possession  or 
occupation  of  French  subjects  without  the  consent  of  the  occupant,  unless 
by  the  intervention  of  the  consul. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  consul  or  of  any  other  consular  officer,  and  in  a 
case  where  there  is  proof  that  criminals  pursued  bj  justice  are  concealed 
in  those  establishments,  the  local  authority  may  cause  search  to  be  made 
for  them,  having,  however,  first  given  notice  to  the  occupier  before  enter- 
ing them. 

Neither  shall  French  subjects  enter  the  houses  of  the  Malagasies 
against  the  will  of  the  occupant. 

Art  5.  The  high  contracting  parties  reciprocally  recognise  the  right  of 
each  to  maintain  a  resident  political  agent  near  the  other,  and  to  name 
consuls  or  consular  ageiits  wherever  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may 
require.  Such  political  agent,  consuls,  or  consular  agents  shall  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  prerogatives  as  may  be  accorded  to  agents  of  the 
same  rank  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  They  shall  respectively  have 
the  right  of  hoisting  their  national  flag  on  their  residence. 

Art.  6.  The  authorities  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall 
not  intervene  in  disputes  between  French  subjects,  who  shall  always  and 
exclusively  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  consul,  nor  in  differ- 
ences arising  between  French  and  other  foreign  subjects.  The  French 
authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  not  interfere  in  disputes  between 
Malagasies,  which  shall  always  be  adjudicated  by  the  Malagasy  authority. 

Suits  between  French  subjects  and  Malagasies  shall  be  adjudicated  by 
the  French  consul,  assisted  by  a  Malagasy  judge. 

Art.  7.  French  subjects  shall  be  governed  by  French  law  for  the 
repression  of  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  them  in  Madagascar. 
Culprits  shall  be  pursued  and  arrested  by  the  Malagasy  authorities  at  the 
instance  of  the  fVench  consul,  to  whom  they  shall  be  handed  over,  and 
who  shall  see  that  they  are  punished  conformably  to  the  French  laws. 

French  subjects  proved  guilty  of  a  crime  may  be  expelled  from  Mada- 
gascar. 

Art.  8.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  to  hand 
over  to  the  French  consul,  at  his  request,  and  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
been  caught,  any  French  subject  indicted  for  a  crime  before  the  French 
Courts  of  Justice  who  may  have  taken  refoge  in  Madagascar. 

Art.  9.  The  local  authority  shall  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
French  merchant  vessels,  who  are  amenable  only  to  the  French  authority 
and  to  that  of  their  own  captains.  Entry  shall  be  granted  to  them  on 
their  arrivaL 

In  the  absence  of  French  ships  of  war  the  Malagasy  authorities  shall, 
if  required  to  do  so  by  a  French  consul  or  consular  agent^  give  him  the 
necessary  assistance  to  make  his  authority  respected  by  French  subjects, 
and  to  re-establish  and  maintain  discipline  among  the  crews  of  French 
merchant  vessels. 

If  sailors  or  other  individuals  desert  from  their  vessels  the  local 
authority  shall  make  every  endeavour  to  find  and  restore  the  deserter  to 
the  party  demanding  him. 

Art.  10.  If  a  Malagasy  eludes  or  refuses  the  payment  of  a  debt  due 
to  a  Frenchman  the  local  authorities  shall  afford  all  help  and  facility  to 
the  creditor  for  the  recovery  of  his  debt,  and  similarly  the  French  consul 
shall  afford  every  assistance  to  Malagasies  in  the  recovery  of  debts  which 
they  may  have  to  claim  against  French  subjects. 

Art.  11.  The  property  of  French  subjects  deceased  in  Madagascar,  or 
of  Malagasies  deceased  in  French  territory,  shall  be  handed  over  to  their 
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heirs,  or,  in  their  default,  to  the  consiQ  or  consular  agent  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  deceased  belonged. 

Art  12.  French  vessels  shall  not  be  subjected  to  other  or  higher 
shipping  dues  than  those  to  which  Malagasy  vessels,  or  those  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  respectively,  are  or  may  be  subjected. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  not  to  raise  the 
shipping  dues  at  present  existing. 

French  vessels  putting  into  the  ports,  or  touching  on  the  coasts  of 
Madagascar,  without  loading  or  discharging  cargo,  shall  be  free  from  all 
shipping  dues. 

Malagasy  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  privilege  in  French  ports. 

No  Malagasy,  unless  provided  with  a  passport  from  the  local  authority, 
shall  be  allowed  to  embark  in  a  French  ship. 

Art.  13.  French  vessels  of  war  shall  have  the  same  feu^ilities  as  the 
vessels  of  war  of  the  most  favoured  nation  in  respect  to  entering,  station- 
ing, and  victualling  in  the  military  ports,  creeks,  and  rivers  of  Madagascar  ; 
they  shall  therein  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  and  enjoy  the  same 
honours  and  privileges. 

Malagasy  vessels  of  war  shall  enjoy  in  the  harbours  of  France  the 
same  honours  and  privileges. 

Art.  14.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  not  to 
prohibit  the  import  or  export  of  any  article  of  commerce,  except  the 
import  of  munitions  of  war,  which  the  queen  reserves  exclusively  to  her- 
self, and  the  export  of  cows  and  timber  for  building  purposes. 

Art.  15.  The  import  duties  levied  in  the  ports  of  Madagascar  on 
French  products,  or  articles  imported  by  French  vessels,  shall  not  be 
higher  than  those  to  which  the  same  products  of  native  growth,  or  those 
imported  by  the  ships  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  are  or  shall  be  liable. 
These  duties  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
merchandise. 

Ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  converted  into  specific  ones,  in  virtue  of  a 
tariff  drawn  up  by  the  French  Consul  and  the  Malagasy  Commissioners, 
and  which  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  His  Msgesty  the 
Emperor,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

Art.  16.  The  duties  levied  on  the  export  of  products  of  the  soil,  or 
of  Malagasy  industry,  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
article. 

Art.  17.  If  a  French  vessel  in  distress  enters  a  Malagasy  port,  placed 
under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  the  local  authority  shall  afford  her 
all  possible  facilities  for  repairing,  revictualling,  and  continuing  her 
voyage. 

If  a  French  vessel  is  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  the  local 
authorities  shall  give  the  French  consul  their  assistance  to  effect  her 
salvage,  and  the  property  salved  shall  be  handed  over  in  its  entirety  to 
the  proprietor  or  to  the  consul,  who  shall  have  them  removed. 

Malagasy  vessels  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  French  authorities. 

Art  18.  If  a  French  vessel  should  be  attacked  at  any  point  of  the 
coast  of  Madagascai'  which  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  governor, 
he  shall,  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  knowledge  of  the  fact,  take  active 
measures  for  the  pursuit  of  the  authors  of  the  outrage,  and  shall  neglect 
no  means  to  secure  their  arrest  and  punishment 
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The  merchandise  carried  off,  wherever  found,  and  in  whatever  Btate  it 
may  be,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner,  or  to  the  consul,  who  shall  see  to 
its  restitution. 

ThejBame  rule  shall  apply  in  cases  of  robbery  or  theft  committed  on 
shore,  in  districts  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  French  subjects  resident  in  Madagascar. 

The  same  protection  shall  be  afforded  to  Malagasy  property  in  cases 
of  robbery  or  theft,  on  the  coasts  or  in  the  interior  of  the  French  empire. 

Art  19.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  being  desirous  of 
securing  the  assistance  of  the  vessels  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  in  the  repression  of  piracy  in  Malagasy  waters,  recognises  in  the 
officers  of  the  Imperial  navy  the  right  of  entry  Tn-ith  their  vessels  at  all 
times  into  all  ports,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  Madagascar,  with  the  object  of 
capturing  any  vessel  engaged  in  piracy ;  these  officers  shall  be  allowed  to 
seize  and  send  any  person  accused  of  acts  of  this  nature  for  trial  before 
the  competent  authorities. 

Art.  20.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  to  prevent 
the  negro  slave  trade  in  her  dominions. 

Her  Majesty  recognises  the  right  of  Imperial  cruizers  to  search  Mala- 
gasy and  Arab  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  in 
Midagasy  waters. 

Her  Majesty  further  consents  that  in  cases  where  it  may  be  proved 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  negro  slave  trade,  such  vessels,  together 
with  their  crews,  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  an  act 
of  piracy. 

Art.  21.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  to  abolish 
judicial  trial  by  the  tang^na  or  other  poison. 

In  case  there  should  be  war  between  France  and  Madagascar,  which 
God  forbid,  all  prisoners  who  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  either  party  shall 
be  treated  with  leniency,  and  restored  to  liberty,  either  by  exchange 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  without  exchange  after  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  ;  and  the  said  prisoners  shall  not,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  be  reduced  to  slavery  or  put  to  death. 

Art.  22.  No  alteration  shidl  be  made  in  the  present  Treaty  without 
the  mutual  consent  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

Art.  23.  The  present  Treaty  having  been  drawn  up  in  French  and 
Malagasy,  and  the  two  versions  having  exactly  the  same  sense,  the  French 
text  shall  be  official,  and  shall  have  the  same  authority  in  all  respects  as 
the  Malagasy  text 

Art  24.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Tan&nadvo  within  an  interval  of  six  months,  dating 
from  the  day  of  its  signature,  and  the  Treaty  shall  be  in  force  from  the 
time  that  this  exchange  shall  have  taken  place. 

Done,  signed,  and  sealed,  at  Tan&,naiivo,  the  8th  August  1868. 

^L.S.)  B.  Garnibe. 

(L.S.)  Rainimaharavo. 

(L.S.)  Rainandbiantsilavo. 

(L.S.^  Ralaitsirofo. 

(L.S.)  Rafaralalohibemalo. 
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APPENDIX  R 

1866-66.  I. 

Treatt  of  Peaob,  Friendship,  and  Oomheboe  between  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  Signed  in  the  English  and 
Malagasy  languages  at  Antananarivo,  27th  June  1865. 

(Ratifications  exchanged  at  Antananarivo,  5th  July  1866.) 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  Her  Majesty  Rasoh^rina  Manjaka,  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
being  desirous  of  concluding  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship,  and  to 
regulate  thereby  the  commercial  intercourse  between  their  respective  sub- 
jects and  dominions,  the  following  Articles  have  for  that  purpose  been 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  signed  between  Thomas  Conolly  Pakenham, 
Esquire,  Her  Britannic  Mig'esty's  Consul  in  Madagascar,  duly  authorised 
to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  His  Excellency 
Rainimaharavo,  Sixteenth  Honour,  Chief  Secretary  of  State  ;  Andriantsito- 
haina,  Sixteenth  Honour  ;  Bavahatra,  Chief  Judge  ;  and  Rafaralahibemalo, 
Head  of  the  Civilians,  duly  authorised  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  : — 

Art  1.  Peace,  friendship,  and  good  understanding  shall  from  hence- 
forward and  for  ever  subsist  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar,  and  between  their  respective  heirs,  successors,  and  subjects. 

Art.  2.  The  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  have  full  liberty 
to  enter  into,  rent  or  lease  houses  or  lands  in,  trade  with,  and  pass  with 
their  merchandise  through,  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar  which  are  under  the  control  of  a  governor  duly 
appointed  by  the  Malagasy  authorities,  except  Amb6him^nga,  Amb^hi- 
m^namb61a,  and  Ampliraf^v&to  ;  ^  and  they  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  with  regard  to  commerce,  or  with  regard  to  any 
other  matter  whatsoever,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  or 
allowed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured 
nation ;  and  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall, 
in  like  manner,  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into,  rent  or  lease  houses  or  lands 
in,  trade  with,  and  pass  wit^  their  merchandise  through,  all  parts  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  as  freely  as  the  subjects  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  ;  and  they  shall  enjoy  in  those  dominions  all  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  with  regard  to  commerce,  or  with  regard  to  any  other 
matter  whatever,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  or  allowed 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art.  3.  British  subjects  in  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  exercise  and  teach  tiie  Christian 
religion,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable  places  of  worship.  Such 
places  of  worship,  with  their  lands  and  appurtenances,  shall,  however,  be 
recognised  as  the  property  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  who  shall  permit 
them  to  be  applied  for  ever  to  the  special  purposes  for  which  they  shall 
have  been  built.     They  shall,  in  the  profession,  exercise,  and  teaching  of 

'  This  exception  no  longer  has  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
idols  and  its  non-insertion  in  the  French  Treaty. 
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their  religion,  receive  the  protection  of  the  Qneen  and  her  officers,  and 
shall  not  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with. 

Her  Migesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  from  her  friendship  for  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  promises  to  grant  full  religious  liberty  to  all  her  sub- 
jects, and  not  to  persecute  or  molest  any  subjects  or  natives  of  Madagascar 
on  account  of  their  embracing  or  exercising  the  Christian  religion.  But 
should  any  of  her  subjects  professing  Christianity  be  found  guilty  of  any 
criminal  offence,  the  action  of  the  law  of  the  land  shall  not  be  interfered 
with. 

Art.  4.  The  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to  receive  a  British  Agent 
at  her  capital,  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  like  manner  engages  to  receive 
at  Mauritius,  or  at  London,  an  agent  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

fiach  contracting  party  may  appoint  consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade 
to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the  other. 

Such  agents  and  consuls  shall  enjoy,  in  the  respective  dominions,  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  which  are  or  may  be  there  granted  to  agents  of 
the  same  rank  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art.  6.  British  subjects  shall  be  permitted,  as  fully  as  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  in  any  lawful  manner  to  purchase, 
rent,  or  lease  land,  houses,  warehouses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  property 
within  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car which  are  under  the  control  of  a  governor  duly  appointed  by  the 
Malagasy  authorities.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  build  on  land  pur- 
chased, rented,  or  leased  by  them,  houses  of  any  material  they  please, 
except  of  stone  or  clay  at  the  capital  of  Madagascar  and  other  towns  where 
such  buildings  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  that  British  subjects  shall,  as  far  as  lies 
in  her  power,  equally  with  her  own  subjects,  enjoy  within  her  dominions 
full  and  complete  protection  and  security  for  themselves  and  for  any 
property  which  they  may  so  acquire  in  future,  or  which  they  may  have 
acquired  already  before  the  date  of  the  present  treaty. 

British  subjects  may  freely  engage  in  their  service,  in  any  capacity 
whatever,  any  native  of  Madagascar  not  a  slave  or  a  soldier,  who  may  be 
free  from  any  previous  engagement.  Leases,  contracts  of  sale  or  purchase 
of  houses  or  lands  in  Madagascar,  and  engagements  of  labourers,  may  be 
executed  by  deeds  signed  before  the  British  consul  and  the  local  authori- 
ties. All  such  engagements,  however,  are  liable  to  be  determined  by 
mutual  consent  should  the  services  of  persons  so  engaged  be  required  by 
the  Queen,  or  on  their  own  application  after  due  notice. 

No  domiciliary  visits  shall  be  made  to  the  establishments,  houses,  or 
properties  possessed  or  occupied  by  British  subjects,  unless  by  the  consent 
of  the  occupants,  or  in  concert  with  the  British  consuL 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  consular  officer,  the  local  authorities 
may  enter,  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  occupants,  whenever  it  is  certainly 
known  that  stolen  property  or  persons  escaping  from  justice  are  concealed 
on  the  premises. 

No  British  subjects  residing  in  Madagascar  shall  have  the  right  of 
entering  the  house  of  any  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  against  the 
will  of  the  occupant 

Art  6.  Munitions  of  war  shall  be  imported  by  the  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar alone  into  her  dominions  ;  but  save  the  said  munitions  of  war  no 
article  whatever  shall  be  prohibited  from  being  imported  into  the  terri- 
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tones  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar ;  nor  shall  any  article 
whatever  be  prohibited  from  being  exported  therefrom,  except  munitions 
of  war  and  the  following  articles,  which  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Madagascar  to  be  exported,  namely,  timber  and  cows. 

The  trade  between  the  dominions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall  be  perfectly 
free,  subject  to  a  duty  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent 

A  tariff  of  such  duties  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  British  consul  and 
by  a  person  or  persons  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  qi  Madin* 
gascar,  and  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Such  tariff  shall  be  drawn  up  and  published  within  one  year  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty.  In  case  any  article  of 
produce  or  merchandise  should  be  inadvertently  omitted  from  such  tariff, 
the  duty  levied  on  such  article  shall  be  calculated  at  the  market  value  of 
the  merchandise  at  the  period  at  which  the  tariff  was  framed. 

No  prohibition  shall  apply  to  any  article  imported  or  exported  by 
British  subjects  or  vessels  unless  the  prohibition  apply  equally  to  the  sub- 
jects and  vessels  of  every  other  foreign  nation. 

Art.  7.  Her  Mig'esty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  agrees  that  no  duty 
exceeding  ten  per  cent  shall  be  levied  on  the  exportation  from  Her 
Migesty's  dominions  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufjEtcture 
of  those  dominions. 

Art  8.  No  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  pilotage,  lighthouse,  quaran- 
tine or  other  local  dues  shall  be  imposed  in  the  ports  of  the  dominions 
of  either  country  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other  coimtry,  from  whatever 
place  arriving,  or  whatever  may  be  their  place  of  destination,  which  shall 
not  equally  be  imposed  in  the  like  cases  on  national  vessels,  or  on  vessels 
of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art  9.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to  permit  the 
ships  of  war  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  freely  to  enter  into  the  military 
ports,  rivers,  and  creeks  situated  within  her  dominions,  and  to  allow  such 
ships  to  provide  themselves,  at  a  fair  and  moderate  price,  with  such 
supplies,  stores,  and  provisions  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  stand  in 
need  o£ 

No  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shaU  be  permitted  to  embark 
on  board  any  British  ship  except  such  as  shall  have  received  a  passport 
from  the  Malagasy  authorities. 

The  rights  of  sovereignty  shall  in  all  cases  be  respected  in  the  dominions 
of  the  one  sovereign  by  the  subjects  of  the  other. 

Art  10.  If  any  vessels  under  the  British  flag  should  be  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  which  are  under 
the  control  of  a  governor  duly  appointed  by  the  Malagasy  authorities, 
Her  Majesty  engages  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  her  power,  and  to 
secure  them  from  plunder,  as  well  as  to  recover  for  and  deliver  over  to 
the  owners  thereof  all  the  property  which  can  be  saved  from  such  vessels. 
Her  Majesty  further  engages  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  extend  to  the  officers 
and  crew,  and  to  all  other  persons  on  board  such  wrecked  vessels,  full 
protection,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  as  to  their  property. 

Art.  11.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  agrees  that  in  all 
cases  where  a  British  subject  shall  be  accused  of  any  crime  committed  in 
any  part  of  her  dominions,  the  person  so  accused  shall  be  exclusively  tried 
and  adjudged  by  the  British  consul  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  for 
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that  purpose  by  Her  Britannio  Majesty.  But  any  British  subject  whom 
the  British  consul  or  other  officer  shall  find  to  have  been  guilty  of  having 
openly  offended  against  the  laws  of  Madagascar  shall  be  liable  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  country. 

In  all  cases  where  disputes  or  differences  shall  arise  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  between  British  subjects  and  the 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
consul  or  other  duly  appointed  officer,  aided  by  an  officer  duly  authorised 
by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  shall  have  power  to  hear  and 
decide  the  same.  The  Malagasy  authorities  shall  not  interfere  in  differ- 
ences or  disputes  between  British  subjects,  or  between  British  subjects 
and  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  third  power. 

The  British  authorities  shall  not  interfere  in  differences  or  disputes 
between  Malagasy  subjects  and  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  third  power 
in  Madagascar. 

Art.  12.  If  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  should  refuse  or 
evade  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  a  British  subject,  the  local  authori- 
ties shall  afford  every  assistance  and  facility  to  the  creditor  for  recovering 
the  debt ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  British  consul  shall  afford  every 
assistance  to  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Madi^ascar  to  recover  debts  due  to 
them  by  British  subjects. 

Art  13.  The  local  authorities  of  Madagascar  shall  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  British  vessels  of  commerce,  which  are  subject  only- to  the 
British  authority  and  to  their  captains;  but  no  British  vessel  shall 
communicate  with  the  shore  before  receiving  pratique  from  the  local 
authorities.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  the 
Malagasy  authorities,  if  requested  by  the  British  consul  or  consular  agent, 
shall  afford  assistance  in  order  to  cause  his  authority  to  be  respected  by 
his  own  countrymen  and  to  re-estabUsh  and  maintain  discipline  among 
the  crews  of  British  merchant  vessels. 

If  any  British  seamen  should  desert  from  their  ships  the  local 
authorities  shall  use  every  effort  to  apprehend  them  and  shall  deliver 
them  up  to  the  British  consul  or  to  the  captain  of  their  ship. 

Art  14.  The  Malagasy  authorities  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to 
deliver  up  property  of  a  British  subject  who  may  die  in  Madagascar  to 
his  heirs  or  representatives,  or,  in  their  absence,  to  the  British  consul. 

The  prop^ty  of  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  who  may  die  in 
the  British  dominions  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property 
of  a  British  subject. 

Art  16.  If  any  British  merchant  vessel  should  be  attacked  or 
plundered  in  the  waters  of  Madagascar,  adjacent  to  any  military  station 
whatever,  the  local  authorities,  as  soon  as  informed  of  the  fact,  shall 
institute  active  pursuit  after  the  offenders,  and  shall  omit  no  effort  to 
discover  and  punish  them. 

The  goods  which  may  have  been  carried  off,  wherever  and  in  whatever 
state  they  may  be  found,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  to  the  consul, 
who  will  undertake  to  restore  them. 

The  same  course  shall  be  followed  in  the  case  of  plunder  or  robbery 
committed  on  the  property  of  British  subjects  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  any  military  station,  whether  on  the  shores  or  in  the  interior  of 
Madagascar. 

The  local  authorities,  on  proving  that  they  have  used  every  effort  to 
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apprehend  the  offenders  and  to  recover  the  goods  stolen,  shall  not  be 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  loss. 

The  same  protection  shall  be  granted  in  fayonr  of  the  property  of 
subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  plundered  or  robbed  on  the  coasts  or 
in  the  interior  of  the  British  dominions. 

Art  16.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Eongdom  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  hereby 
engage  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
within  the  seas,  straits,  and  rivers,  subject  to  their  respective  control  or 
influence;  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  not  to  grant 
either  asylum  or  protection  to  any  persons  or  vessels  engaged  in  piratical 
pursuits ;  and  in  no  case  will  she  permit  ships,  slaves,  or  merchandise 
captured  by  pirates  to  be  introduced  into  her  dominions,  or  to  be  exposed 
therein  for  sale.  And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  concedes  to 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  right  of  investing  her  officers  and  other  duly 
constituted  authorities  with  the  power  of  entering  at  all  times  with  her 
vessels  of  war,  or  other  vessels  duly  empowered,  the  ports,  rivers,  and 
creeks  within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  in 
order  to  capture  all  vessels  engaged  in  piracy,  and  to  seize  and  to  reserve 
for  the  judgment  of  the  proper  authorities  all  persons  offending  against 
the  two  contracting  powers  in  this  respect. 

Art.  17.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  being  greatly  desirous  of  effecting  the  total  abolition  of  the 
trade  in  slaves.  Her  Msjesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  prevent  all  such  traffic  on  the  part  of  her  subjects,  and  to 
prohibit  all  persons  residing  within  her  dominions,  or  subject  to  her,  from 
countenancing  or  taking  any  share  in  such  trade.  No  persons  from 
beyond  sea  shall  be  landed,  purchased,  or  sold  as  slaves  in  any  part  of 
Madagascar.  And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  consents  that 
British  cruisers  Bhall  have  the  right  of  searching  any  Malagasy  or  Arab 
vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  whether  under  sail 
or  at  anchor  in  the  waters  of  Madagascar.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  further  consents  that  if  any  such  vessels  shall  prove  to  be 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  such  vessels  and  their  crews  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  the  cruisers  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  if  such  persons  and  their 
vessels  had  been  engaged  in  a  piratical  undertaking. 

Art.  18.  Her  Mi^esty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to  abolish 
trial  by  the  ordeal  of  poison. 

If  there  should  be  war  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Madagascar  (which 
God  forbid)  any  prisoners  who  may  be  taken  by  either  party  shaU  be 
kindly  treated,  and  shall  be  set  free  either  ^y  exchange  during  the  war 
or  without  exchange  when  peace  is  made,  and  such  prisoners  shall  not  on 
any  account  be  made  slaves  or  put  to  death. 

Art.  19.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  London  or  Antananarivo  within  the  space  of  six  months 
from  this  date. 

But  if,  at  any  future  time,  it  shall  seem  desirable  ia  the  interests  of 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  to  alter  or  to  add  to 
the  present  Treaty,  such  alterations  or  additions  shall  be  effected  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  originals,  with  a  Malagasy  translation 
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to   eachy  at  Antananarivo,  this   twenty -eeventh   day  of  June   in   the 
year  1866. 

(L.  S.)  T.  C.  Pailenhah,  Rainimahabayo, 

Her  Majesty's  Consul  Chief  Secretary  of  State, 

for  Madagascar.  16  V*^ 

Andbiantsitohaina, 
16  V*^ 

Rayahatba, 
Lehiheny  And^- 

Rafaralahibehalo, 
Lekotona  lehibe. 


11. 


1888. 


Declabation  between  the  Gk>Yemment8  of  Great  Britain  and  Madagascar 
amending  Article  6  of  the  treaty  of  the  27th  June  1865.  Signed 
in  the  English  and  Malagasy  languages  at  London,  16th  February 
1883. 

The  QoYemment  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Qovemment  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar,  being  desirous  of  making  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  holding  of  land  of  British  subjects  in  Madagascar,  have 
agreed  as  follows  : — 

Article  5  of  the  treaty  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Madagascar  of  the 
27th  June  1865  is  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  article  5 
is  substituted : — 

''  Art  5.  British  subjects  shall  be  permitted,  as  fully  as  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  or  as  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  to  rent  or  lease  land,  houses,  warehouses,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  property  within  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  which  are  under  the  control  of  a  governor  duly 
appointed  by  the  Malagasy  authorities.  Provided  always  that  all  leases  of 
land  held  by  British  subjects  shall  be  r^iistered  at  the  British  consulate, 
and  also  by  a  Malagasy  official  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  said 
provision  as  to  registration  shall  not  apply  to  any  lease  made  before  this 
article  shall  come  into  force,  but  the  registration  of  such  lease  shall  be 
optional.  And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  fully  allows  her 
subjects  the  right  of  renting  or  leasing  such  property  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  time  and  money  which  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  lessor  and  lessee.  But  it  shaU  be  distinctly 
understood  that  Malagasy  subjects  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  their 
country  from  the  absolute  sale  of  land  to  foreigners.  British  subjects 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  build  on  land  rented  or  leased  by  them,  houses  of 
any  material  they  please ;  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar 
engages  that  British  subjects  shall,  as  far  as  lies  in  her  power,  enjoy  within 
her  dominions  full  and  complete  protection  and  security,  for  themselves, 
and  for  any  property  which  they  may  so  acquire  in  future,  or  which  they 
may  have  acquired  already  before  the  date  at  which  the  present  article 
shsJl  come  into  force. 

^  In  the  case  of  unreclaimed  land,  i,t.  Crown  lands,  British  subjects 
shall  deal  directly  with  the  Malagasy  Gk>vemment,  which  binds  itsdf  to 
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afford  all  reasonable  facilities  to  all  persons  desirous  of  leasing  the  same. 
British  subjects,  however,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  erect  fortifications  on 
such  leased  or  rented  lands,  or  to  do  anything  thereon  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Madagascar. 

"  All  lands  leaded  or  rented  by  British  subjects  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same,  and  not  to  any  higher,  tax  than  that  to  which  lands  rented  or 
leased  by  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  or  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation  would  be  liable. 

<*  In  the  event  of  a  British  subject  dying  in  Madagascar,  and  leaving 
houses,  lands,  or  other  property,  the  persons  who  are  entitled  thereto 
according  to  British  law  shall  receive  possession  of  the  said  property  ; 
and  the  British  consul,  or  some  one  appointed  by  the  British  consul, 
may  proceed  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the  said  property  on  their  account 

*^  British  subjects  may  freely  engage  in  their  service  in  any  capacity 
whatever  any  native  of  Madagascar,  not  a  slave  or  a  soldier,  who  may  be 
free  from  any  previous  engagements  ;  such  engagements  may  be  executed 
by  deeds  signed  before  a  British  consul  and  the  local  authorities,  but  are 
liable  to  be  determined  should  the  services  of  persons  so  engaged  be 
required  by  the  Queen,  or  on  their  own  application,  after  due  notice. 

*'  No  domiciliary  visits  shall  be  made  to  the  establishments,  houses, 
or  properties  possessed  or  occupied  by  British  subjects  unless  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  occupants,  or  in  concert  with  the  British  consuL 

'*  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  consular  officer,  the  local  authorities 
may  enter  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  occupants,  whenever  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  stolen  property  or  persons  escaping  &om 
justice  are  concealed  on  the  premises. 

''  No  British  subjects  residing  in  Madagascar  shall  have  the  right  of 
entering  the  house  of  any  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  against  the 
will  of  the  occupants." 

The  present  Declaration  shall  come  into  force  on  the  1st  September 
1883,  and  it  shall  have  the  same  force  and  duration  as  the  {foresaid 
Treaty  of  the  27th  June  1866  ;  which  shall,  except  as  hereby  amended, 
retain  its  full  force  and  effect. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorised  for  this  purpose, 
have  signed  the  present  Declaration,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their 
seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  London,  the  16th  day  of  February  1883. 

(Signed)  Granvills. 

Ravoninahitriniarivo, 
15  Honours,  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs^  Chief   AmbaBsador  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

Rahaniraka, 
14  Honours,  O.D.P.  Member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Ambassador  of  Her  Majesty 
the  -Queen  of  Madagascar. 
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"...  Jupiter,  (Bthere  summo 
Despidena  mare  velivolum,  terrasqite  jacentes 
LUoraque,  et  latos  populoa" 

{jEnddos,  lib.  i.  223.) 

I.  Physical  Geography. — Situation — Extent  and  size — Area  and  shape — 

Coast-line — Peninsulas — Capes  and  promontories — Gulfs,  estuaries,  and 
bays— Harbours,  roadsteads,  and  ports — Islands,  reefs,  and  banks —Principal 
towns  and  villages  on  the  coast — Towns  and  villages  of  the  inteiior — Physio- 
graphy— Classification  of  the  prominent  reliefs — The  littoral  region — The 
forest  region — The  highland  region — The  elevated  region — Mountains,  their 
names  and  heights — Primary  and  volcanic  ranges — Mountain  passes — Hydro- 
graphy— River  systems  and  drainage  areas — Western,  north-western,  and 
eastern  systems — Falls,  cataracts,  and  rapids — Water  power— Springs, 
saline,  hot,  mineral,  and  chalybeate  sources — Spas  and  lime  deposits — Oil 
springs— Fresh -water  lakes — Crater  lakes — Lacustrine  system  of  lagoons  on 
east  coast — Bituminous  lakes — Basins,  valleys,  and  depressions — Swamps, 
marshes,  and  bogs — Forests — Plains,  deserts,  plateaux,  moors,  tablelands, 
and  terraces. 
Maps, — (1)  Map  reduced  from  the  latest  of  Grand  idler  and  Mullens. 

(2)  Map  showing  position  of  Madagascar  on  the  African  coast. 

II.  Political  Geography. — Political  divisions  of  the  country,  according  to  M. 
de  Flacourt — Table  of  provinces  and  tribal  divisions  recorded  by  various 
authorities,  1656-1865 — Tables  shoeing  the  provinces,  minor  subdivisions, 
and  districts,  menakely,  chief  towns,  and  villages,  estimated  population, 
tribes  to  which  the  inhabitants  belong,  Hova  governors  and  native  chiefs. 

N,B. — A  general  map  of  Madagascar,  based  on  the  French  War  Depart- 
ment's publications,  with  additions  from  Grandidier's  Olographic 
and  corrections  by  the  L.M.S.  missionaries,  is  folded  in  the  cover 
of  the  volume. 

Part  I. — Physical  Geography. 

Madagascar  must  be  considered  as  a  continental  island  of  Acon- 
the  first  class,  and  forms  the  predominant  feature  of  the  East  ^^^^^ 
African  archipelago,  which  otherwise  consists  of  numerous  but 
comparatively  insignificant  islands  and  islets,  mostly  volcanic, 
and  including  the  Mascarene  and  Comoro  groups.     Hence  the 
VOL.  I.  N 
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name  of  Comortina^  was  at  one  time  given  to  the  island;  Mada- 
gascar appearing  under  that  name  in  the  Gharta  Marina  Portu- 
galensum,  Orbis  tyjms  universalis,  published  between  1501  and 
1504. 

This  important  island  is  situated  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Mare  Prasodes  of  the 
Eoman  geographers,  and  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  Africa,  from  which  continent  the  island  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel.  "The  Mozambique 
Channel,"  says  Findlay,^  "  at  its  southern  part,  between  Cape 
St.  Mary  of  Madagascar  and  Cape  Corrientes,  is  about  540 
miles  wide ;  at  its  narrowest  part,  between  Cape  St.  Andrew 
and  Mozambique,  about  220  miles;  and  between  Cape  Amber 
and  Cape  Delgado,  its  north  limits,  about  520  miles.  The 
distance  or  length  between  these  two  limits  is  about  850 
miles.  In  the  southern  part  it  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  with 
the  exception  of  Europa  Island  and  the  Bassas  da  India,  free 
from  any  outlying  danger."  Between  Cape  Amber  and  Cape 
Delgado  the  channel  is  occupied  by  the  Comoro  Islands,  whilst 
to  the  north  are  the  Cosmoledo  and  Amirantes  outliers  of  the 
Seychelles  archipelago,  and  to  the  east  are  the  Mascarene  Islands, 
whose  history  has  been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  greater  portion  of  Madagascar  lies  within  the 
southern  limits  of  the  great  equatorial  stream  current;  and 
the  mountains  of  the  island  form  the  western  barrier  of  the 
south-east  trade  winds. 

The  first  point  observable  on  looking  at  the  map  of  Mada- 
gascar is  the  vast  extent  of  the  island.  The  whole  length  of 
the  country  from  the  northernmost  point  of  AnkJirana,  Cape 
Amber,  in  11"*  bV  30"  S.  lat.,  to  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  25°  38' 
55*  S.  lat.,  comprises  over  13°  of  latitude,  11°  of  which  are 
north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  measures  975  miles. 
Between  Cape  St.  Vincent^  to  the  south-west  and  Cape  East 

^  See  Olographic  de  Madagascar,  by  Alfred  Grandidier,  part  i.,  Paris,  1885. 
This  most  valuable  introduction  to  the  geography  of  Madagascar,  in  course  of 
publication  by  M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  was  courteously  forwarded  by  its  author  to 
the  writer  of  the  present  work  subsequent  to  the  printing  of  chapter  i.  The 
information  contained  in  it  has  since  been  largely  made  use  of.  The  latitudes 
and  longitudes  given  by  M.  Graudidier  are  adopted  throughout  this  work 
except  in  the  few  instances  where  they  do  not  accord  with  the  English  Admiralty 
charts  of  the  latest  date ;  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Paris  and  Green- 
wich being  taken  at  +  2"  20'  14". 

'  See  Indian  Ocean  Directory,  4th  ed.,  by  Alex.  G.  Findlay  (1882),  p.  458. 

'  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  not  actually  the  westernmost  point,  being  in  43°  25'  45" 
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on  the  north-east  coast  there  is  a  difference  of  longitude  of 
over  7° ;  whilst  the  average  breadth  of  the  island  is  250  miles, 
although  it  attains  a  width  of  350  miles,  measured  across  its 
widest  part,  from  Cape  St.  Andrew  to  Foule  Point.  In  fact 
Madagascar  is  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world,  ranking 
next  only  after  Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  and  its  general  area, 
except  slightly  in  the  north-west  and  north-east,  is  not  lessened 
by  any  large  gulfs  or  bays. 

M.  Grandidier  estimates  the  area  of  Madagascar  at  more  -A^rea  and 
than  590,000  kilometres  caiTes, — that  is,  about  230,000  ^^*^' 
English  square  miles ;  this  presents  a  superficies  larger  than 
that  of  modern  France,  which  includes  only  528,576  kilo- 
m^res  carr^s  within  its  present  boundaries.  M.  d'Escamps 
states  the  area  to  be  about  25,000  lieues  carrds,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  in  his  history  gives  an  estimate  that  the  island  contains 
200,000,000  English  acres.  Taking  M.  Grandidier's  estimate 
as  the  latest  and  most  accurate,  it  may  be  calculated  that 
Madagascar  covers  an  area  of  145,838,742  English  acres. 
Thus  the  island  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  its  area  occupies  a  space  almost  quadruple 
that  of  England  and  Wales.  In  shape  the  outline  of  the 
island  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  impression  traced  by  the 
human  left  foot,  with  the  heel  towards  the  south,  cutting  the 
tropic,  and  with  the  big  toe  elongated  irregularly  pointing 
towards  the  equator. 

The  coast  of  Madagascar  is  generally  low  except  at  the  The  coast 
south-east,    south,  north,   and    north-west,   and    the   outline  ^^^®' 
mostly  even  and  unbroken  except  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
where  numerous   indentations   and  estuaries  break   into   and 
improve  the  accommodation  of  the  shore. 

The  pidncipal  projecting  features  along  the  coast  ^  are  as  Peninsulas, 
follows,  commencing  at  the  north,  where  Cape  Amber  forms  f^^^^^'n^ 
the  extremity  of  the  triangular  peninsula  of  B6ba6mby  and  capes, 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  its  original  name  being 
Cape  Natal.     Proceeding  down  the  east  coast  there  may  be 

E.  long.,  whilst  a  projection  farther  south,  Point  Fandiy6tra,  is  in  43''  5'  E.  long. ; 
Cape  East  is  in  50°  27'  35"  E.  long.  "L'ile  de  Madagascar  a  1600  kilometres, 
860  lieues  de  long  du  nord  au  sud  et  470  kilometres,  105  lieues,  de  Test  a  I'ouest" 
{M,  cCEacamps),  "  This  important  island  is  about  850  miles  (nautical)  long  by 
a  mean  breadth  of  250  miles,  and  lies  220  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point 
of  Africa,  to  whichi  continent  it  belongs"  (Findlay's  Indian  Ocean  Directoi'y). 

^  The  capes,  bays,  roadsteads,  and  harbours  are  fully  described  in  chapter  v. 
The  Malagasy  word  for  promontory  or  cape  is  tdrnjona. 
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named  Cape  East  and  Cape  M^oJila,  or  Diirnford  Noss,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  great  promontory  of  An6nib4.  Cape 
Bellones  or  Cape  Bellonne  marks  the  opposite  boundary  of 
Antongil  Bay.  From  hence  the  coast-line  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  stretches,  almost  without  a  break,  in  an  even  line 
for  500  miles  to  Cape  Ytapere,  the  south-east  extremity  of 
Madagascar,  and  next  in  order  to  the  west  lies  Cape  St.  Mary, 
already  mentioned  as  the  southern  point  of  the  island.  Passing 
up  the  west  coast,  Capes  St.  Vincent,  St.  Andrew,  and  Sebastian 
are  successively  met  with.  The  last-named  cape  is  the  ter- 
mination of  a  fine  peninsula,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  are 
several  other  bold  promontories,  notably  thos6  of  Ambkto, 
Pisindkva,  M6ram6ny,  and  Birabkta. 
Gulfs  and  In  the  north  the  most  conspicuous  inlet  is  Diego  Suarez 

^y**  Bay  or  British  Sound,  to  the  south   and  east  of  which  are 

AndrJiva  Bay,  Vobemar  Bay,  M^nanJira  Bay,  and  the  wide 
gulf  named  after  Antonio  Gil,  the  navigator,  Antongil  Bay. 
Southwards  hence  extends  the  line  of  straight  unbroken  coast, 
before  mentioned,  enclosing  the  long  series  of  lagoons,  and 
beyond  are  found  St.  Lucia  Bay,  Fort  Dauphin  Bay,  Galleon 
Bay,  and  Carambola  Bay,  near  Cape  St.  Mary.  Proceeding 
north  along  the  west  coast  are  to  be  noticed  St.  Augustine 
Bay,  Murderer's  Bay,  B^ly  Bay,  Bfembatoka  Bay,  Majiimba 
Bay,  Narendry  Bay,  Eaminitoka  Bay,  Pksindiva  Bay,  Ambarao 
Bay,  William  Pitt  Bay,  Ports  Liverpool,  Jenkinson,  and 
Kobinson. 
Harbours,  Both  the  north- western  and  north-eastern  coasts  of  Mada- 

an^^te**  g^s^^^  ^^®  provided  with  excellent  harbours  and  roadsteads 
formed  by  more  or  less  irregular  indentations  and  estuaries 
penetrating  the  shore;  but  south  of  lat.  1 9°the  east  coast  is  entirely 
bare  of  shelter  and  dangerous  of  approach  by  shipping  during 
the  hurricane  season.  On  the  west  coast  are  innumerable 
roads  and  anchorages  within  the  intricate  reefs,  but  diflBcult 
of  access  by  large  vessels.  A  few  of  the  principal  ports  may 
be  here  named  (their  full  enumeration  and  description  in 
detail  will  be  foimd  at  length  in  chapter  v.)  In  the  northern 
peninsula  Diego  Suarez  inlet  contains  several  commodious 
harbours;  besides  there  are  Ports  Eobinson,  Jenkinson,  and 
Liverpool,  with  Port  Chancellor  more  to  the  south  in  William 
Pitt  Bay.  On  the  north-east  coast  are  Ports  Lady  Frances, . 
Loquez,  and  Vohemar,  and  Port  Choiseul  in  Antongil  Bay. 
On  the  east  coast  are  Ste.  Marie,  Ffenoarivo,  Foule  Point,  Tama- 
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tave,  MJihan6ro,  and  VJitomindry,  this  last  named  having 
become  important  since  the  occupation  by  the  French  of 
Tamatave,  Mah^la,  and  Minanjkra.  In  the  south  are  Fort 
Dauphin,  Ports  Croker,  Cruizer,  and  Mksik6ra.  On  the  west 
N6sy-V^,  TuUear  (Tolia),  Mirond^va,  B^lo,  Tsiminandraf6zana, 
M^intirino,  Bkly,  Mojangk,  Helleville  in  the  French  island 
N6sy-B6,  Bkvat6by,  and  Pksindiva. 

The  principal  islands  close  round  the  coast  of  Madagascar  islands,* 
are — Cuvillier  Island  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Lady  Frances,  Slks.*" 
Nisy-Kahimbfe  off  Port  Loquez,  and  N6sy-Ha6  at  Port  Leven, 
Marosse  Island  in  Antongil  Bay,  and  lie  Ste.  Marie,  the  French 
colony  on  the  east  coast,  and  Prune  Island  off  Tamatave.  The 
east  coast  faither  south  beyond  the  Fong  Islands  is  clear  and 
open.  On  the  west  coast  to  the  north  are  Chatham  Island, 
N6sy-Mits\o,  N6sy-IAva,  N6sy-Antily,  and  others  of  the 
Minnow  group ;  N6sy-B^,  the  French  colony,  and  its  depend- 
encies N6sy-F&,ly  and  N6sy-K6mba,  opposite  P^indkva  Bay ; 
Karkkaj6ro  and  Bferofla,  or  N6sy-0vy,  N6sy-Fily,  and  N6sim- 
baliha,  south  of  An6rontsJinga ;  N6sy-L&,va,  off  Narfendry 
Bay ;  Mak&,mby  Island,  outside  Boina  Bay.  The  Pracel  Bank  The  Pracel 
extends  a  considerable  distance  ofif  the  west  coast  of  Mada-  ^^^' 
gascar  from  Cape  St.  Andrew  to  19°  S.  lat.  There  are  several 
dangers  on  it,  and  the  coral  reefs  thereon  grow  rapidly.  The 
Barren  Islands,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  lie  on  the  southern 
and  western  edge  of  the  Pracel  Bank,  and  south  of  these  again 
are  no  islands  worth  remarking  until  Murder  Island  or  N6sy- 
HJio  in  22°  S.  lat,  and  N6sy-V4  the  observing  station  of  the 
Stoneyhurst  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition  in  1882. 

The  principal  towns  in  connection  with  ports  on  the  coast  Towns  on 
are  the  following:— Mojang^  (population,  14,000),  the  em-  t^®^^^*- 
porium  of  the  trade  with  the  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  and  the  Comoros; 
Tamatave  (7000),  hitherto  the  principal  export  town,  the 
most  commodious  port  near^  the  capital,  and  therefore  the 
chief  place  of  amval  and  departure  for  foreigners  having 
business  at  the  seat  of  Government;  Vohemar  (5000),  a  place 
whence  cattle  are  chiefly  exported;  Foule  Point  (5000); 
VJitomindry  (3000);  TuUear  (ToUa,  3000),  the  nearest  port 
for  communication  with  Natal,  and  other  ports  named  above. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  there  are  but  few  towns  of 

^  The  Malagasy  word  for  island  is  niysy, 

^  Vi^tomiindry  is  the  port  nearest  the  capital,  but  inferior  to__Tamatave  in 
accommodation  for  shipping. 
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Towns  and  any  size.  After  the  capital  city  and  some  of  the  chief  towns 
lagesinthe  ^^  districts  the  Centres  of  population  are  confined  to  markets 
interior.  where  the  inhabitants  of  scattered  hamlets  meet  on  given  days. 
The  seat  of  Government,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  country,  is  the  chief  town  of  Imferina, 
Antananarivo,  "  the  city  of  a  thousand,"  with  a  population  of 
120,000  inhabitants;  Fian^rants6a  (7000  inhabitants),  the 
chief  town  of  the  B^tsil^o ;  Amb6him^nga,  the  former  capitfd 
of  the  Hova  chiefs ;  Amb^tondrazi,ka,  the  chief  town  of  Ant- 
sihknaka;  Mkndrits&,ra  and  Miiritandriino,  garrison  towns  in 
the  north ;  Minand^za,  Andritnonandriana,  and  MalkimbJtndy 
in  M^nab^,  to  the  west ;  Fiha6nana  in  V6niz6ngo,  M^vatankna; 
Ampariliib^ ;  Trab6njy  and  Mar6voay  in  the  north-west ;  Am- 
p^raf^rav61a  in  Antsih&,naka,  and  V6hilfena  in  An^tiv61o ; 
Amb6him^nga  (S.) ;  Amb6hinsunbokrina  and  Minja  towards 
the  south;  Ik6ngo,  Amb6himandr6so ;  Imahaz6ny,  Ih6sy,  and 
litnjarivo  yet  farther  south,  with  many  others  of  minor  import- 
ance, which  will  be  hereafter  detailed.^ 
Physio-    /  The    physiography    of    an    immense    tropical    insulated 

^™P  y*  /  country,  standing  as  a  barrier  exposed  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  mighty  streams  and  currents  of  sea  and  air,  which  tra- 
verse without  ceasing  the  surface  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  must 
necessarily  present  an  exceeding  and  wonderful  diversity  of 
feature.  Consequently  in  Madagascar  there  are  to  be  found 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  surface  configuration  and  structure. 
There  are  wide  and  picturesque  mountainous  regions  of  dififerent 
geological  formations,  none  of  whose  varied  peaks  and  summits, 
however,  reach  the  permanent  snow -line.  Amongst  these 
elevations  are  valleys  and  narrow  basins,  the  sites  of  extinct 
lakes,  bogs,  and  high  moors  scoured  by  constant  atmospheric 
disturbance,  the  disintegration  and  denudation  of  the  rock 
being  aided  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are 
vertical  twice  every  year.  In  nooks  and  comers,  wherever 
shelter  is  obtainable  among  the  hills,  are  fertile  strips  of  culti- 
vated soil  and  wooded  banks  of  streams  and  tarns.  There 
are  no  elevated  plateaux  or  flat  tablelands  amidst  the  true 
highlands,  but  at  lower  levels  there  are  wide  stretches  of  desert 
fit  for  ostrich  runs,  with  prairie  and  meadow-land,  the  home  of 

^  Tliroughout  Madagascar,  says  Sibree,  there  occurs  a  rather  perplexing 
duality  of  names,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Hovas,  when  forming  military 
posts  for  the  maintenance  of  their  supremacy  over  varions  parts  of  the  island 
which  they  had  conquered,  generally  gave  them  nnmes  differing  from  those  of 
the  native  villages  on  the  same  sites  or  close  to  them. 
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innumerable  herds  of  oxen.  Then  there  are  large  flooding 
rivers,  but  so  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  rapids  as  rarely  to 
be  navigable  except  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast.  Peren- 
nial streams,  watercourses,  and  springs  abound.  There  are 
few  large  fresh-water  lakes,  but  on  the  east  coast  long  lines  of 
brackish  lagoons.  An  almost  endless  belt  of  dense  forest 
with  valuable  timber  trees  encircles  the  whole  island,^  whilst 
both  the  fauna  and  flora  are  rich  and  unusual.  The  climate 
is  varied  and  temperate.  In  short,  the  natural  resources, 
animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  are  boundless,  and  only  require 
exploitation  and  development. 

The  various  reliefs  on  the  surface  of  Madagascar  have  not  ciassifica- 
yet  been  so  accurately  ascertained  as  to  group  their  various  p^^^t 
positions  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  for  convenience  the  reliefs, 
different  regions  may  be  somewhat  roughly  classified  according 
to  their  most  prominent  characteristics  in  three  divisions,  viz. — 
(1)  The  littoral  region,  including  all  the  flat;  low-lying,  sandy.   The  littoral 
and  alluvial  belt  of  shore,  deposited  on  the  coast  along  almost  ^^po^- 
the  entire  seaboard,   especially  characterised   by  the  narrow 
tract  of  moist  alluvium  which  banks  in  the  long  line  of  lagoons 
for  many  hundred  miles  on  the  east  coast.     (2)  The  belt  of  The  forest 
forest    country  next  to   and  immediately  above  the   littoral  '®^°°* 
tract.     In  this  region  the  undulating  hills  and  the  sides  of  the 
lower  spurs  from  the  mountains  above  are  clothed  with  dense 
forest  and  jungle  to  a  certain  level,  above  which  are  spaces  of 
wilderness,  and  on  the  south  and  west  large  desert  country 
and  comparatively  dry  plains  of  secondary  formation.     (3)  The  The  high- 
elevated  highland  region,  a  vast  mountainous  tract  of  granitic    ^  region- 
moors  traversed  by  volcanic  ranges  which  form  the  interior 
core  of  the  island,  extends  mostly  over  the  north-eastern  and 
central  portions  of  the  island.^ 

This  elevated  region  may  be  considered  the  characteristic  The 
feature  of  Madagascar,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated,  ^glon!^ 
It  is  the  result  of  long-continued  and  repeated  upheavals  and  Mount- 
subsidences,  crumpling  and  contortion  of  primary  and  crystal-  "^^* 
line  rocks  broken  through  in  various  directions  by  igneous  and 
eruptive  formations.     The  scarped  edges  and  precipitous  but- 

^  There  are  in  reality  two  forest  tracts,  a  wide  outer  one  and  a  narrow  inner 
belt  {O,  Cousins),     The  Malagasy  word  for  great  forest  is  dUdbi  or  dla  he, 

'  *'Cette  ile  comprend  denx  parties  bien  distinetes  ;  la  partie  nord  et  est  qui 
est  toute  montagneuse,  la  partie  sud  et  ouest  qui  est  relativemcut  plate  "  (Bulletin 
de  la  SocUU  de  OtograjthiCy  August  1871,  p.  100). 

'  The  usual  Malagasy  word  for  mountain  is  Undrombbkitray  and  for  hill  or 
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tresses  facing  the  eastern  ocean  culminate  in  a  mighty  ridge, 
forming  an  axial  but  by  no  means  a  central  range  of  mountains 
parallel  and  contiguous  to  the  outer  or  eastern  coast-line, 
thereby  regulating  its  outline,  from  whence  westwards  trends 
a  chaotic  mass  of  confused  mountains  and  valleys,  mostly 
lying  transverse  to  the  main  chain  towards  the  secondary  plains 
and  flatter  country  overlooking  the  Mozambique  Channel  These 
primary  mountains  are  more  notable  for  their  conspicuous  mas- 
siveness  than  for  the  predominance  of  striking  and  independent 
peaks,  which,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  some  of  the  extinct 
volcanic  mountains,  which,  bursting  through  the  former,  uprear 
The  their  gigantic  crests  in  the  central  mass  known  as  the  AnkJtratra 

mouBtems.  Diountaius,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  names  and  heights  of  the  principal  summits  in 
this  group  are  as  follows  (the  heights  given  by  Dr.  Mullens) : — 

Heighta  by  Tsi^faj^vona,!  "  not  free  from  mist "       .      8950  feetj  19*  21'  30"  S.  lat, 

^'  ^^^-  '  47**  1 8'  30"  E. long, 

lens.  Tsi^fak^fo,  "  impassable  by  fire "  .  .     8820    „  ^ 

Amb6himiriindrana,  "a  hill  in  plaits"  .     8780    „ 

Anib6hitrak6hol^hy,  **  cock-village  hill "     8200    „ 

Amb6hits^mpany,  "hill  branching  off"      8000    „ 

height  the  term  havbana.  Thus  the  equivalent  abbreviations  for  Mt.  or  M.  in 
maps  are  Tend,  of  T. 

"  Jusqu'k  cette  ^poque  (1871)  les  g^ographes  avaiont  trace  les  montagnes  de 
Madagascar  au  hasard,  suivant  leur  fantaisie.  Toutes  les  cartes  an terieures  &  1 871 , 
en  effet,  representent  cette  lie  comme  couple  du  nord  au  sud,  dans  le  sens  de  sa 
plus  grande  longueur,  en  deux  parties  k  peu  pr^s  egales  par  une  grande  chaine  qui 
euvoie  vers  Test  et  vers  Touest  des  ramifications  entro  lesquellea  s'etaleut  de 
larges  valines ;  la  limite  de  distribution  des  eaux  y  est  ^galeraent  placee  k  pea 
pr^s  au  milieu,  et  d'immenses  forets  la  couvrent  presque  en  totalitc.  Cette  dis< 
position  des  montagnes,  des  eaux  et  des  forets  etait  tout  ii  fait  erron^e  L'ile  de 
Madagascar,  en  effet,  comme  le  moutre  ma  carte,  comprend  deux  parties  bien 
distinctes,  la  region  oricntale  qui  est  toute  montagneuse,  la  region  occidentale 
qui  est  plate.  Le  massif  montagueux  dont  la  base  baigtie  dans  Toceau  Indieu  du 
c6te  de  Test  et  qui  couvre  les  \  de  la  surface  de  I'lle,  s'eUve  assez  rapidement 
jusqu'k  une  hauteur  d'envirou  1500  m.,  au  delk,  c'est  une  mer  de  montagnes 
dont  I'altitude  moyenne  est  de  1000  m.  k  1200  m.  et  qui  ne  laissent  entre  elles 
que  de  petits  vallons  ^troits,  &  I'exception  de  quclques  vastes  cirques,  lits  d'anciens 
lacs  plus  ou  moins  dess^ches,  comme  les  plaiucs  de  B^tsimitatktra  et  de  Sihdnaka 
et  comme  la  vallee  d'Ankay  od  coule  le  Mang6ro.  Quant  au  plateau  qu'indi- 
quent  les  anciennes  cartes  dans  I'int^rieur  de  I'tle,  il  n'existe  pas,  puisque  tout 
le  centre  est  tellement  bouleverse,  que  Ton  y  fait  sonveut  un  long  chemin  avant 
d'y  trouver  un  terrain  plat,  meme  de  quelques  hectares.  Apr^s  une  quarantaine 
de  lieues  k  travers  ces  montagnes,  on  descend  par  une  pente  abrupte  dans  la  grande 
plaine  occidentale,  que  coupe,  du  nord  au  sud,  deux  petites  chuines  de  montagnes 
dont  j'ai  le  premier  revele  I'existence  "  {Notice  sur  les  travatix  sdentifiques  de 
M.  Alfred  Orandidier,  1884,  p.  20). 

^  The  peak  of  Tsiafajavona  is  only  100  miles  from  Mkhan6ro  on  the  east  coast, 
but  185  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tsiribihina  river  on  the  west  coast. 
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In  the  hypsometric  map  giving  the  contoured  levels  of  the  Grandi- 
Ankiratra  district  by  MM.  Grandidier  and  Eoblet  ^  the  heights  ecrvations. 
of  the  summits  are  given  thus  *: — 

Tsi^faj&vona       .  .  2590  m.  =  8494  feet. 

Tsi^fakkfo           .  .  2540  m.  =  8330    „ 

Ankiivitra           .  .  2630  m.  =  8298    „ 

Amb6himir^ndrana  .  2360  m.  =  7683    „ 

Speaking  of  Ankkratra  Dr.  Mullens  says:  "This  moimtain 
mass  rests  on  an  enormous  base.  Taking  account  of  the  long 
fingers  or  tongues  of  lava  which  have  flowed  out  from  the 
centre  in  all  directions,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  covers  a  space  of 
600  square  miles." 

The   eastern  edge  of   the  interior  highlands,  that  sea  of  The  eastern 
mountains,  as  M.  Grandidier  calls  the  chaotic  mass,  is  flanked,  ^*«^P*^" 
as  before  mentioned,  by  a  long  range  forming  the  main  water- 
parting  of  the  island,  and  traversing  Madagascar  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  its  length  from  north  to  south  within 
about  70  miles  of  the  eastern  coast  and  200  miles  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mozambique  ChanneL     The  mountains  of  this 
range  bear  many  local  names,  but  the  name  Angivo,  "  on  high,"  Angkvo. 
"the   lofty,"   may  generally  be  applied  to  it.  .  The  highest 
summits  include  Bod6na,^  one  of  the  Vkvavkto  group,  7218 
feet  elevation ;  livohaika,  "  the  lofty  defying  one,"  nearly  7000 
feet;  AngJivo  (6500  feet)  and  Angivok^ly,  5925  feet;  and 
V6tov6rona,  a  solitary  volcanic  cone  with  a  lake  in  its  extinct 
crater.     "  This  mass  of  mountains "  (the  Vivavito),  says  Dr.  Vivavito. 
Mullens,  "  is  piled  up  oi^  the  grandest  scale.     Each  ridge  is 
lofty  and  impresses  one  with  its  greatness.  ...  No  finer  rocks, 
no  masses  of  such  surpassing  giundeur,  have  I  seen  in  any  of 
the  countries  which  I  have  visited." 

In   the  northern   province    is   a  fine   volcanic   mountain,  Mount 
Ambohitra,  called  in  English  maps  Mount  Amber,  whose  three  ^^^^' 
summit^  of  nearly  6000  feet  elevation  are  visible  far  away  at 
sea.     The  northernmost  peak,  Kibiny,  is  in   12°  35'  S.  lat.; 
the  third   peak,  Ank^zomalfemy  ("  at  the  soft  tree "),  is  five 
miles  to  the  south.     Several  other  distinguished  volcanic  cones 

^  *  Uue  carte  hypsom^trique  &  5  o  0^0  p  o  avec  conrbes  ^quidistantcs  de  100  m., 
qui  a  ^t^  dress^e  k  Taido  d*un  xnillier  d'observations  d'altitudes  recueillies  tant 
par  moi  que  par  le  P.  Roblet,  auquel  j'ai  doim^  dans  ce  but  plusicurs  baroin^tres 
et  bypsomfctres  avec  les  instructions  necessaires  *'  {Alfred  Orandidier). 

'  See  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  Ofographie,  2d  quarter,  1883. 

'  Bodona  mountain  was  visited  by  Pire  Roblet,  who  describes  it  as  surmounted 
by  a  magnificent  basaltic  pile  of  650  feet  perpendicular  height. 
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of  some  magnitude  are  conspicuous  in  Ankkrana,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Mata61a  ("bony"),  in  IS""  37'  30"  S.  lat.; 
Andraniry  ("at  Mr.  Nary");  Antoria  G&,loka  ("a  shade"); 
Ankilaben6no  ("the  girl  with  large  breasts");  and  Bef^lana 
("  great  palmed  "),  in  the  north-west,  near  Ampksindava  Bay. 

Some  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  head  of  Antongil  Bay 
are  the  Mafiitantely  ("bitter  in  honey")  mountains,  part  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  Ang^vo  range. 

Andringitra  ("  denuded  of  forest ")  is,  like  Ang^vo,  a  com- 
mon name  applied  to  mountains  throughout  Madagascar,  in 
which  the  root  rinffitra,  meaning  "  bare,"  "  denuded,"  comes  in. 
Both  in  Imirina  and  in  B6tsil(5o  are  ranges  of  this  name.  To 
the  last-named  range  belong  Tsiifabalila  ("impassable  by 
locusts")  and  Iv6hib^>  ("the  great  hill").  Throughout  the 
mountainous  region  of  Bdtsil^o  are  noble  summits.  The  highest 
of  these  is  a  grand  peak  named  Amb6hitrimanjkka  ("the 
sovereign's  hill "),  and  others  may  be  named,  as  KinJinja  ("  per- 
haps "),  Kipasfeha,  I6dy,  and  Amb6ndromb^  or  larJttsa,  the  Mala- 
gasy Tartarus.  Mr.  Sibree  describes  the  "  crowd  of  mountain 
tops  in  southern  B^tsil^o  peak  behind  peak  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  outline." 

In  the  Bkra  country  are  likewise  many  remarkable 
mountains,  such  as  Iv6hitr6sy  ("goat  hill"),  and  the  Tend. 
Amb6hitsimfena  ("  red  hill ").  Farther  to  the  south-west  the 
Rev.  J.  Eichardson  counted  no  less  than  fifty  distinct  peaks  or 
distinct  portions  of  the  Is^lo  range,  many  of  them  being  conical ; 
but  no  barometric  heights  in  these  parts  have  been  determined. 
Prolongations  of  the  two  ranges  Amb6hitsimfena  and  Isklo 
extend  due  north  and  south  from  the  desert  and  forest  country 
of  Manferin^rina  ("  clear,  prominent ")  and  the  banks  of  the 
Mknjarity  river  in  the  north,  to  the  country  of  the  Mksik6ra  in 
the  south  through  several  degrees  of  latitude.  These  ranges 
are  named  the  B6ngo  lAva  ("  the  long  hill ")  and  Bfemariiha, 
which  are  cut  through  by  the  rivers  Mania  ("to  wander, 
meander")  and  Mahajilo  ("stinging").  The  B^mangkrahira 
("greatly  glittering")  and  Mak(5  or  Makaya  mountains  are 
offshoots  of  the  first-named  range  where  it  is  cut  through  by 
the  river  OnilJihy.  About  thirty  miles  west  of  the  B6ngo 
Liva  is  a  parallel  chain  of  hills  at  a  lower  elevation,  extending . 
from  the  Ber^vina  ("many  leaves")  mountains  in  21°  20'  lat, 
the  TsiandJivana  mountains  east  of  M6rondi\va  ("  long-shored  ") 
to  the  BfemarS,ha,  range  extending  nearly  due  north  almost  to 
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BJily  Bay.  Many  isolated  mountains,  peaks,  and  groups  might 
be  enumerated,  but  they  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  separate  account  of  each  province. 

In   such    a  hilly  region   there    are   numerous   mountedn  Mountain 
passes,   amongst  which  may  be   mentioned  VJtvavito   ("the  p®^^* 
stone  mouth"),  south-east  of  Ank^ratra  and  Ambitofidirana 
("  entrance  stone ") ;  whilst  both  in  northern  Imferina  and  in 
southern  B^tsil^o  are  Virav&,rambkto  ("  stone  gateways  "),  names 
given  generally  to  mountain  passes. 

There  are  numerous  large  caverns,  especially  in  the  lime-  Caverns, 
stone  district,  Mr.  Cameron  having  described  stalactitic  caves 
near  Sirab^.  Of  the  volcanic  caverns  Mr.  Batchelor  gives  an 
example  south-west  of  Mount  Amber,  whilst  the  mountain 
Amb6ndromb^  is  also  full  of  subterranean  chasms.  There  is 
also  a  famous  cave  called  Ank6tsa  under  Ifanongoivana  in 
Imferina,  and  an  immense  vault  at  Is6rana  in  B^tsiMo. 

The  hydrography  of  Madagascar  is  not  intricate,  although  Hydro- 
the  courses  of  many  rivers  are  as  yet  undetermined,  for  the  ^e^-^' 
inland  waters  distribute  themselves  naturally  into  four  river-  systems, 
systems,  the  areas  of  whose  basins  and  fields  of  drainage  are, 
however,  very  unequal.  They  are — (1)  the  Westeni,  (2)  the 
North- Western,  (3)  the  Southern,  and  (4)  the  Eastern  systems. 
The  elongated  form  of  the  great  island  ridge  or  backbone, 
in  its  general  direction  from  N.N.E  to  S.S."W.,  causes  the  line, 
dividing  the  eastward  from  the  westward  flowing  waters  to  be 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  great  drainage  system  of 
Madagascar;  and  in  consequence  of  the  chief  water-parting 
lying  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island  the  areas  of  the  drainage  from  the  more  gentle 
slopes  and  plains  of  the  centre  and  west  into  the  Mozambique 
Channel  vastly  exceed  in  dimensions  those  of  the  steeper 
declivities,  which  fall  more  rapidly  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
all  the  great  rivers  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  western 
and  north-western  systems.  Indeed,  with  two  or  three 
notable  exceptions,  the  streams  which  reach  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  the  precipitous  faces  of  the  AngJtvo  watershed,  draining 
the  Bfetsimisiraka,  Ankky,  and  the  TanJtla  countries,  are  mere 
brooks  and  mountain  torrents  compared  with  the  grand  volumes 
of  water  which  roll  down  the  more  extensive  and  gradually 
shelving  terraced  plains  of  the  Sikalkva  country  to  the  west- 
ward. 

The  comparative  areas  of  the  river -systems  belonging  to 
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each  of  the  above-named  divisions  may  be  estimated  somewhat 
roughly  as  follows,  viz. — 

Square  miles. 
Area  draining  into  the  Mozambique  Channel  (1)  Western  system  100,000 

(2)  N.W.  „  70,000 

„  „         Indian  Ocean  (3)  Southern    „  20,000 


Total  drainage  of  the  gentler  slopes     190,000 
Indian  Ocean  (4)  Eastern  system      40,000 


United  areas  of  whole  island  drainage      230,000 

The  sizes  of  the  rivers  can  only  be  judged  roughly,  as  few 
of  the  larger  ones  have  been  explored,  and  none  has  been 
actually  measured  or  guaged  for  volume. 

Beginning  at  the  south-west,  the  following  are  the  chief 
rivers  which  may  be  enumerated.  At  St.  Augustine  Bay  ia 
the  embouchure  of  the  Onil&,hy  river.  Its  source  is  placed  by 
the  best  authorities  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Iv6hitr6sy, 
from  whence  it  drains  the  desert  of  Ih6romb^,  bends  round  the 
south  flanks  of  the  Amb6hitsim^na  mountains,  and  runs  due 
west  from  45"*  E.  long,  into  the  Mozambique  Channel,  its  track 
extending  over  200  miles.  There  are  two  minor  affluents 
which  join  on  the  right  bank,  the  Saka6ndra  and  the  Tah^za 
rivers.  Proceeding  north,  and  passing  three  rivers  of  minor 
importance,  the  Fiher^nana,  the  Manimba,  and  the  And6- 
hatiinga,  beyond  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  reach  the  delta  and 
mouths  of  a  latge  river,  the  Mang6ka  (Onimainty  or  black  river) 
or  St.  Vincent,  which  debouches  by  two  mouths,  the  FangJiro 
and  the  Mkrol6ha,  whose  positions  were  determined  by 
Grandidier.  Various  streams  rising  in  the  B^tsil(5o  countrj'- — 
the  Matslatra  near  FianJirants6a,  the  Mangoka,  the  Matimbika, 
and  the  MknanantJlnana  or  Tsimandai — join  with  the  Ih6sy 
river  from  the  south  and  the  I6by  from  the  north,  their  united 
stream  cutting  the  gorges  between  Tend.  Mak(5  and  B^man- 
gJlrah^ra,  and  flow  west  140  miles  more  to  the  delta  of  Miro- 
f61otTa.  At  21°  S.  lat.  the  river  Maintiipaka  runs  into  the 
Bay  of  Mitihe  at  Matseroka,  after  draining  the  Tend.  Beriivina. 
Beyond  in  order  come  the  Lampa61ona,  the  Manarivo,  the 
M6rondkva,  and  the  Andr^nomfena. 

In  latitude  19°  47'  40"  is  the  mouth  of  the  important  river 
Tsiribihina,  i.e,  the  "  unfordable "  or  "  impassable,"  the  great 
outlet  of  the  waters  of  western  Im^rina,  M^nab(5,  and  the 
mountains  of  Ankiratra,  collectively  affording  the  largest  volume 
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of  water  of  any  single  river  in  Madagascar.  The  river  Mania, 
the  southern  affluent,  takes  its  rise  near  Ambisitra  in  northern 
B^tsil^o;  it  is  joined  in  20**  lat.  by  the  L6hal^mbo,  whose 
sources  are  in  the  JLakes  Andraildva  and  Andriinobi  by  Sirab4 
in  Avaradrimo.  This  river,  Mania,  cutting  through  the  B6ngo 
Liva  ridge  before  reaching  the  B^mariiha  Hills,  is  joined  in 
the  secondary  plains  of  M^nab^  by  an  equally  great  stream, 
the  Mknandkza,  which  higher  up  bears  the  names  of  the 
M^hajilo  and  the  KitsJiniby.  The  KitsJimby  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  numerous  torrents  from  the  flanks  of  the  great 
Ank^ratra  group  of  mountains,  and  is  fed  by  the  springs  which 
form  Lake  Vinitnin6ny  and  other  tarns  in  the  crater  rings  of  the 
extinct  volcanic  vents.  Lake  Itisy  is  drained  by  the  river 
Lilia,  which,  running  into  the  Sak^y,  under  Sapfely  and  Ih^y, 
is  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Mandilo  and  the  Imknga.  These 
united  streams,  forming  the  Kitsimby  and  M^hajilo,  flow 
westwards  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Tsiribihina,  which  is 
navigable  for  many  miles  by  small  launches. 

The  Minamb61a,  another  large  river  which  drains  the  The 
prairies  of  Val^laf6tsy,  the  Bongo  LAva,  and  Bfemariha  ranges,  bdia^er. 
falls  into  the  sea  in  19°  lat.  North  of  this  river  the  rivers  of 
the  western  system  are  unimportant,  the  next  river,  Dfemoka, 
being  dried  up  during  a  great  part  of  the  ye€ff.  Several  small 
streams,  including  the  M^namb^o,  Siinob^,  and  Samb^o,  com- 
plete the  rivers  of  the  western  system,  which  drain  into  the 
Mozambique  Channel  south  of  Cape  St  Andrew. 

The  first  river  to  be  noticed  in  the  north-western  system  (2)  Tht 
is  the  M^njariiy  river,  whose  course,  however,  is  almost  purely  '^J^ 
conjectural.     It  is  supposed  to  rise  north  of  the  Val^laf6tsy  and  aysum, 
through^  the  forest  and  wooded  mountains  of  Manferin^rina, 
with  its  outlet  into  Mirambitra  Bay,  and  east  of  Cape  Tknjona, 
after  a  track  of  some  160  miles  from  south  to  north. 

The  most  important  river,  however,  in  all  Madagascar,  is  The  B^tsi- 
undoubtedly  the  B^tsib6ka,  t.e.  "the  great  unexhausted,"  or  ^^*"^®'"- 
"not  insipid,"  which  flows  into  B^mbat6ka  Bay,  of  which 
Mojangi  is  the  port,  the  outlet  of  Imferina  and  the  highway 
to  and  from  the  capital  for  the  African  traders.  Both  the 
B^tsib6ka  and  its  equally  large  affluent,  the  Ik6pa  river,  take 
their  rise  in  ImMna,  the  first  to  the  north  and  the  second  to 
the  south  of  Antanitnarivo  from  the  base  of  the  Ank^ratra 
mountains.  Both  streams  receive  the  waters  of  numerous 
minor  tributaries  on  their  right  banks,  and  after  a  course  of 
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nearly  200  miles  their  united  -waters  flow  in  a  grand  volume 
for  fifty  miles  from  AmparihiW  into  the  deep  Bay  of  B^m- 
bat6ka. 

Into  the  next  deep  embouchure,  Msijfimba  Bay,  flow 
several  rivers  whose  course  is  also  conjectural.  These  are  the 
Skmbilihy,  the  Majimba,  the  Amb6ndro,  and  the  Sofia.  The 
Amb6ndro  and  the  Maj^mba  seem  to  be  identical,  and  the 
various  streams  which  unite  under  that  name  drain  the  large 
catchment  area  or  basin  north-west  of  Lake  Ala6tra  with  the 
northern  downs  and  hills  of  Antsihitnaka.  The  Sofia  drains 
the  elevated  downs  west  of  M^ndritskra  and  all  the  country 
between  the  watershed  west  of  the  Maf^itant^ly  hills  and  the 
forest  country  of  the  north  S^kalkva.  The  remaining  rivers  of 
the  north-western  system  are  unimportant,  although  the  estu- 
aries, deep,  narrow,  and  navigable  at  their  mouths,  will  some 
day  be  important  as  well-sheltered  harbours.  Among  these 
rivers  may  be  named  the  Sambilkhy,  the  Atslnjo,  the  AntJtmbo 
(or  L6za),  the  B^maj6nga,  the  Andrinomaliza,  the  Man6ngarlvo, 
the  Sang6a,  the  S^mbiriino,  the  Ambozihana  (or  Ambaz6ana), 
the  Ser^nana,  the  IfJiay,  the  M^hav^vy,  the  Mknanjiba,  and 
the  AnkJirana,  with  many  lesser  streams. 

Of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  southern  plains  of  the  Bkra 
country  little  is  known  except  that  they  are  of  no  importance. 
Among  them  are  the  Mandl^r^,  the  scene  of  the  early  French 
colonisation,  the  M{inamb6vo,  the  Minamb^hy,  the  M^nar^ndra, 
and  the  Liuta. 

The  streams  which  drain  the  steep  declivities  of  the  eastern 
coast  are,  with  some  notable  but  few  exceptions,  generally  of 
comparative  insignificant  proportion;  indeed,  many  of  them 
are  little  more  than  mountain  brooks ;  but  they  feed  the  river- 
like  lagoons  formed  at  their  mouths,  and  sustain  a  system  of 
inland  navigation,  important  on  an  exposed  coast  like  that  of 
the  B6tsimisiraka  country.  The  Mknan^ra,  which  drains  the 
southern  Tanila  forests  and  mountains ;  the  Minambiva,  the 
M^tititnana,  the  Fira6ny,  the  Nam6rona,  and  the  M^nanjkra,  all 
flow  south  of  21°  S.  lat.  The  Mang6ro  is  by  far  the  largest 
river  in  this  eastern  system,  for,  rising  near  Ambktol^mpy  in 
AnkJiy,  it  runs  south  through  the  country  of  the  BfezJinoz^no 
for  140  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Onib^,  which  drains 
the  southern  and  eastern  spurs  of  the  Ank^ratra,  and  their 
united  volume  of  water  flows  into  the  sea  in  20°  lat.  Pro- 
ceeding north  may  be  r'»med  the  Ih^roka  and  the  Iv6ndrona. 
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No  other  river  of  iiriportance  occurs  until  17°  13'  lat,  where 
the  river  Mkningiry  reaches  the  coast,  draining  the  overflow  of 
the  great  Ala6tra  Lake.  Into  the  head  of  Antongil  Bay  falls 
the  AntJinanibklana  or  TsingambJila,  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  Mafaitant^ly  mountains. 

Perennial  springs  are  numerous  and  valuable,  especially  in  Springs— 
the  elevated  parts  of  the  island.     In  the  south  and  west  plains  ^i^^^^d 
alone  is  there  a  want  of  fresh- water  supply,  elsewhere  gener-  ^^^ 
ally  abundant.     Saline  springs  are  found  at  Mandrivy  in  the 
Betsil^o  country,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  Cameron  half  a 
century  ago.     There  are  numerous  hot  springs  throughout  the  Mineral 
widely  extended  volcanic  formations  in  Madagascar.     The  best  ^^    ^' 
known,  easiest  of  access,  and  oftenest  described,  are  those  of  sources. 
EinomafJtna  ("warm  water"),  at   a  short  distance  from  the 
coast  near  And^vor^nty,  on   the  usual  route  to  the  capital. 
Others  exist  at  Bet^fo  and  Sirabe,  in  the  district  south  of  the 
Ank^ratra  extinct  volcanoes,  where  Dr.  Mullens  describes  wells 
and  jets  of  carbonic-acid  gas  with  deposits  of  lime.^     M.  Roblet  Lime 
found  hot  springs  (with  water  at  a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr.)    ^^^^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  SihasJirotra  river,  fifteen  miles  below  its 
source  in  Vin^nin6ny.     Mr.  Deans  Cowan  mentions  hot  springs 
also  as  occurring  in  the  southern  Betsil^o  at  Imankmpy,  near 
Amb6himandr6so,  and  others  in  Amb6diriino,  one  of  the  Tankla 
provinces,  in  a  stream  forming  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river 
Nam6rona,  which  joins  the  M^nankra.      In  the  bed  of  the 
Ikndranksy  river  in  the  Bira  province  of  Mknamb6ninarivo  are 
also  hot  springs,  not  far  from  Timpoaninandriiriny,  the  H6va 
frontier  post.     Sources  of  mineral  oil  and  petroleum  springs  Petroleum 
have  been,  it  is  said,  worked  to  some  extent  by  the  French  at  ^®^'" 
Bivat6by. 

From  the  broken  and  extensively  dislocated  character  of  WaterfaUs, 
the  mountainous  districts  it  naturally  follows  that  there  are  ^^^'JJ^ds. 
very  many  falls  and  cataracts.  The  best -known  cataracts, 
perhaps,  are  those  of  the  Ikopa  river  over  a  reef  of  rocks  at 
Firahkntsana  ("  the  end  or  last  of  the  precipices  "),  a  few  miles 
north-west  of  Antananarivo.  Ellis,  in  his  History,  mentions 
falls  at  Talaviana  in  the  Tamatave  district ;  and  farther  south 
are  the  falls  named  Andriamam6voka,  near  Tsinjoarivo,  wliere 
the  waters  of  the  Onib^  are  obstructed  by  a  granitic  reef  at  the 

^  A  great  deposit  of  lime  over  fifty  square  miles  In  extent  covers  the  plain  of 
8irab^,  and  there  are  also  lime  deposits  containing  satin  spar  north  of  the 
Ank4ratra  mountains. 
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eastern  edge  of  the  Anklsitra  plain.  The  falls  of  Ifito  on  the 
Iv6ndrona  river,  of  Iandr\anav6mby  in  Bet&nim^na,  and  of 
Mokvana  in  MJthavfelona,  are  also  mentioned  by  Ellis.  The 
Mknanantiinana  river,  when  leaving  the  broad  basin  of  Amb6- 
himandr6so,  leaps  over  a  rocky  barrier  on  the  borders  of  south 
B^tsil^o  and  Bkra;  and  in  V6hitr6sy  (TanJJa  country),  Mr. 
Cowan  discovered  some  lofty  falls,  named  by  him  the  Cecil  and 
Victoria,  on  the  upper  affluent  of  the  M^titJinana,  whilst  in 
the  same  country  he  has  described  some  picturesque  cataracts 
at  Itsitondr6y  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Fitra6ny.  Another 
series  of  splendid  cascades  breaks  the  course  of  the  river 
Ngilana  at  Antof6foka  in  VJtvav^to,  and  similar  ones  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  Eiinomadio  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former.  The 
rapids  of  the  Mang6ro  have  been  well  observed  by  Messrs. 
Jukes  and  Lord,  who  also  visited  the  falls  of  the  Safkra,  a 
tributary  of  the  same  river.  The  falls  of  AmpJtsimfena  in  the 
forest  north-east  of  Andrkngol6aka  may  also  be  noticed  on 
account  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Water-  The  amount  of  water-power  in  Madagascar  is  incalculable ; 

power.  1^^^  ^  y^^  \\i\XQ  use  has  been  made  of  the  abundance  of  this 
natural  motive  force.  Mr.  Cameron  built  some  water-mills  for 
the  Government  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  M.  Delastelle 
erected  some  mill  machinery  near  Mahfla  in  1839.  M. 
Laborde  also  utilised  the  water-power  afforded  by  small  stresmis 
at  Mkntas6a  for  the  arsenal  at  S6atsimknampiovkna  in  1844. 
Fresh-  There  are  not  many  important  fresh-water  lakes  in  Mada- 

iSm^         gascar,  but  two  or  three  are  of  considerable  dimensions.     Pre- 
Lake  eminent  in  size  is   Lake  Alaotra,  in   the  Sihanaka  country, 

which,  with  the  marshy  ground  and  reed  swamps  surrounding 
it,  occupies  an  area  of  over  600  square  miles,  larger  in  fact 
than  the  famous  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine.  Alaitra  is  four  times 
•  the  size  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Lake 
Geneva.  By  aneroid  measurement  Lake  Ala6tra  is  situated  in 
a  basin  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  partially  drained  by 
an  outlet  forming  the  river  Maning6ry,  which,  after  a  course 
of  sixty  miles,  enters  the  sea  nearly  opposite  the  southern 
Lake  extremity  of  Isle  Ste.  Marie.     Next  in  size  is  Lake  Tsimin- 

pctStoy ""'  a«ipets6tsy,  in  the  MihafSly  district,  south  of  St.  Augustine 
Bay,  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  This  lake  was  visited  by 
M.  Grandidier  in  1868,  but  its  dimensions  have  not  been 
determined.  It  is  said  to  be  twenty -five  miles  in  length. 
Another  lake,  but  little  known,  is   Lake  K6kony,  south  of 


Ala6tni. 
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B6ina  Bay  and  west  of  Mojang^.     Lake  Itisy  or  ItJisih^naka  Lake 
("shallow,  spreading   ont"),  which  borders  the  ImiYmo  divi-  Lakeifisy. 
sion  of  Imerina,  has  been  well  explored  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson, 
F.F.M.A.     It  is  only  eight  miles  long  and  two  and  a  half  miles 
broad,  being  drained  by  the  river  Lilia,  and  forming  one  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kitskmby  river.     There  are  several  other 
smaller   lakes  or  tarns    in   the   same   neighbourhood,   mostly 
crater -lakes    of    extinct    volcanoes.       One    of    these,    named  Crater. 
Tr^triva,  is  said  to  be  unfathomable,  and  the  traditional  abode  ^*^^" 
of  the  mythical  monster  the  Fankny.     Another  source  of  the 
Kitsimby  river    is    Lake   Vin^ninony, '  and    the   small   lakes 
Andraikiva  and  Andrknobfe,  near  S\rab6  in  Av^radrJtno,  form 
the  sources  of  the  L6halimbo  river.     On  the  west  coast  are 
several   small    lakes,  viz. — Bef6taka,  in  MJtvoh^zo,    19°  lat.; 
Andrknomfena,   draining   into    the   Tsiribihina    river,  west   of 
the  B^mariiha  mountains ;  and  Lake  Eamah6mby,  south  of  the 
same  river  in  M^nab6.       Farther  south,  below  the  Mingoka 
river,  is  Lake  Ho6try.      All  the  last  mentioned  are  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  coast.     At  the  foot  of  the  Maf^itant^ly 
hills  lies  a  small  lake  some  few  miles  from  the  head  of  Antongil 
Bay,  and  near  Galleon  Bay  are  the  lakes  Tsivory  and  Fanjert*,       / 
whilst  inland  of  Cape  St.  Andrew  is  Lake  S^fy.  ^ 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  east  coast  is  the  extensive  Brackish 
series  of  brackish  lagoons,  connected  with  one  another  by 
narrow  channels,  and  forming  an  elongated  lacustrine  system 
of  water  communication,  stretching  some  300  miles  along  the 
shore,  and  only  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow  barriers  of 
sand.  This  chain  of  narrow  canal -like  lagoons,  which  are 
formed  at  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers,  reaches  from  north  of 
Tamatave  in  18°  S.  lat.  to  22°  S.  lat  at  Minanc\no.  The 
largest  of  these  lagoons  are — N6sy-Be,  Andr^nonkoditra  ("  at 
the  bark  houses "  ?),  Lake  EasoamasJiy  ("  Mr.  Good  as  to  his 
secondary  wives "),  Rasoabd  ("  Mrs.  Much  good ''),  And6bo 
("at  the  pool"),  S^lo  ("brackish"?),  Vahia  ("fragrant  grass"), 
Tang6zy  ("stripped"),  F^noarivo  ("the  full  thousand"), 
Eangaziva  ("  greatly  perspicuous  "),  etc.  (see  chapter  iv.)  In 
Ellis's  History  there  is  mention  made  of  a  "  highly  bituminous  Bitumin- 
lake  near  the  river  M^gafi&fy  in  the  province  of  An6sy ;  this 
remarkable  lake  is  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  extends  in 
length  about  sixty  miles."  "In  the  interior  of  the  same 
province  there  is  another  lake,  whose  waters  taste  as  if  strongly 
impregnated  with  copper." 
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Basinn,  The  most  notable  basin  is  that  of  Sih^aka,  containing  the 

^iey8,and  ^^^  Ala6tra,  "  The  great  part  of  this  region,"  says  Sibree, 
sions ;  "  consists  of  an  immense  marshy  plain,  about  thirty-five  miles 
J^J^J^  long  by  fifteen  wide,  with  the  Lake  Ala6tra  at  its  north-east 
and  bogs,  comer,  and  surrounded  by  hills ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  the 
seat  of  some  powerful  subterranean  force  by  which  this  depres- 
sion was  caused."  It  is  drained  by  the  MJmingiry  river,  the 
valley  of  this  outlet  being  described  by  Sibree  in  his  pamphlet 
ArUsiMnaka  and  Back  (p.  23).  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Houlder  describes 
M4ndri-  the  remarkable  valley  of  M^ndritsJira  ("  well  congealed  ")  about 
tsiravai-  iQO  miles  north  of  Lake  Alaotra:  "It  is  a  great  basin,  or 
rather  a  mighty  elongated  pit,  sunk  deep  down  among  the 
surroimding  heights.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  nearly 
2000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  country  east  and  west  of  it." 
This  long  valley  is  "  dotted  with  rounded  hills  giving  it  the 
look  of  boiling  water  or  bubbling  pitch,  which  by  some  strange 
process  has  suddenly  become  congealed."  A  large  number  of 
enter-  cratcr-valleys  are  found  among  the  extinct  volcanic  cones  in 
vaUeys.  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  ItJisy.  Dr.  Mullens  counted  forty 
craters,  mostly  horse-shoe  shaped,  from  the  summit  of  Iv6ko,  and 
the  same  traveller  counted  at  least  a  hundred  extinct  craters 
extending  over  an  area  of  ninety  miles,  not  reckoning  the 
central  mass  of  Ank^riettra.  The  most  extensive  valleys  in  the 
island  are  those  of  Belisa  in  the  Sikal^va  country,  and  of 
Amb61o  in  An68y,  both  in  the  lowlands.  In  the  interior 
highlands  the  elevated  valleys  of  V6niz6ngo  north-west  of  the 
capital  are  noteworthy.  M.  Cachin  describes  the  valley  of 
Mal\vo  at  the  head  of  Antongil  Bay,  eighteen  kilometres  in 
length  and  very  fertile.  In  the  same  district  he  also  mentions 
the  valleys  of  E^nof6tsy  and  Toigabaly.  M.  Roblet  visited  in 
1882  the  valley  of  Anjimana,  which  is  drained  by  streams 
forming  the  headwaters  of  the  Mknand6na  and  Mania  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Mozambique  Channel ;  but  it  is  separated  on 
the  north  by  a  long  ridge  not  more  than  300  feet  higher  than 
the  adjoining  plain  of  L^mpona,  which  is  drained  by  the  Onib6 
river  of  the  eastern  system.  There  are  large  bogs  in  many 
parts  of  the  wild  moors  which  extend  over  the  interior  high- 
lands. Vin^in6ny,  which  is  a  lake  in  the  wet  season,  is 
described  as  being  in  the  dry  season  a  marshy  bog  some  three 
miles  long  and  nearly  as  wide,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
above  the  sea. 
Forests.  From  an  inspection  of  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
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almost  unbroken  ring  of  forest  "AlabS"  encircles  the  whole 
island.  Commencing  in  the  north,  the  woods  of  Antank^rana 
extend  from  the  flanks  of  the  volcanic  peaks  and  ranges  of  the 
interior  to  the  sea -level,  the  sides  of  Mount  Amber  being 
covered  with  dense  forest.  The  belt  of  primeval  forest  extends 
across  the  island  from  Pisindiva  Bay  to  Vohemar,  from  which 
latitude  broad  dense  jungle,  containing  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  valuable  timber  trees  in  the  worid,  extends  down  to 
Antongil  Bay.  North  of  Lake  Alaitra  this  broad  belt  of  forest 
is  divided,  and  proceeding  south,  one  narrow  strip  of  forest 
stretches  west  of  the  plains  of  Ankiy,  covering  the  eastern 
buttresses  of  the  Ang^vo  range,  the  boundary  of  Imferina; 
whilst  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  another  strip  of  forest  and 
wilderness  traverses  the  country  between  the  Mang6ro  and  the 
sea,  including  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Iv6ndrona  river 
and  the  great  Anilamaza6tra  forest  tract,  which  is  crossed  on 
the  route  to  the  capital  from  And^vorinty.  South  of  the 
Mang6ro  these  two  belts  of  tropical  vegetation  unite  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mananjira  river  in  21"*  lat,  whence  the  hilly  and 
forest  country  of  the  Tan^la  tribes  extends  right  away  to  Fort 
Dauphin.  Sweeping  round  the  south  of  the  Bira  country,  the 
ring  of  forest  continues  through  the  M^afily  district,  beneath 
the  large  secondary  plains  of  the  south-west,  and  continues  up 
the  west  coast  through  the  entire  length  of  the  S^kaliva 
country  at  varying  distance  from  the  coast,  but  still  an  unbroken 
belt,  until  it  reaches  Bkly  Bay,  where  it  joins  the  other  end  of 
the  forest  region,  which  penetrates  inland  east  of  the  Bfemarilia 
chain  forming  the  forest  of  Manferin^rina.  There  are  various 
patches  of  forest  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  above ;  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  hills  and  uplands  below  3000  feet  are  more 
or  less  wooded  with  shrubs  and  groves  affording  park-like 
scenery.  The  total  length  of  this  forest  belt,  says  Mr.  Sibree, 
must  be  about  2300  miles,  but  most  of  this  is  yet  unexplored, 
so  that  there  is  doubtless  an  immensity  of  botanical  wealth  yet 
awaiting  scientific  research. 

The  best  known  of  all  the  plains  in  the  island  is  the  long  Plains  and 
tract  of  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  river  Mang6ro,  forming  the  ^^^^  . 
Ankii,y  country,  extending  between  the  forest  belts  at  the  foot 
of  the  Angiivo  range.  More  inland  is  the  Ankisitra  plain  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Onib^  river,  and  higher  up  the  Lfempona 
plain  of  less  extent,  situated  5250  feet  above  the  sea  south  of 
the  Ankaratra  mountains.     The  fertile  plain  ot  BfetsimitJttatra, 
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Plateaux, 
moors, 
tablelands, 
and  ter- 
races. 


covered  with  rice-fields,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  capital  in 
Imerina,  and  the  plain  of  Tsienimparihy  in  southern  Bdtsildo, 
are  also  notable.  In  the  Skkalliva  country  are  wide  plains 
extending  between  the  forest  belts  of  Manferin6rina,  the  river 
MJinjar^y  and  Maintirkno,  on  each  side  of  the  Bfemar^ha  hills. 
There  are  extensive  wooded  plains  in  M(5nab(5  and  between  the 
Ik6pa  and  M^namb61o  rivers.  Farther  south  is  the  desert  of 
Horomb^,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mang6hy  and  the 
Onil^hy  rivers,  in  the  BJtra  country ;  and  there  are  secondary 
plains  between  the  B6ngo  Liva  and  Btmar^a  in  Fiher^nana. 
South  of  the  Bi\ra  hills  are  stretches  of  plains  as  yet  almost 
unexplored  reaching  south  to  Antandr6y  and  An6sy. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  area  of  the  elevated  region  as 
before  noticed  is  so  diversified  that  but  little  extent  of  flat 
country  exists.  The  plains  before  mentioned  include  those  at 
high  elevations,  but  they  can  hardly  be  termed  plateaux  or 
tablelands.  But  throughout  AntsihJinaka,  Ankirana,  B^tsil^o, 
and  Im^rina,  the  missionaries  and  explorers  describe  moors 
extending  wide  over  the  granitic  region,  and  quantities  of  wadte 
land  exposed  to  the  inclement  easterly  winds  which  sweep 
constantly  across  their  bare  surface.  The  plains  both  on  the 
east  and  west  coast  are  mostly  on  terraces  extending  north  and 
south  parallel  to  the  coast. 


Political 
divisions 
of  the 
country, 
first  de- 
lineated by 
de  Fla- 
court, 
1656-57. 


Part  II. — PoLincAL  Geography. 

The  first  attempt  to  delineate  the  political  divisions  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  various  countries  occupied  by  the  numer- 
ous tribes  which  inhabit  Madagascar  was  made  by  M.  de  Fla- 
court  in  1656  and  1657.  From  the  book  and  maps  con- 
structed by  him  it  appears  that  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
was  little  known,  but  the  country  farther  south  is  mapped  out 
in  provinces,  and  those  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fort  Dauphin  are  minutely  subdivided.^  The  larger  map  of 
M.  de  Flacourt  is  figured  in  M.  Grandidier's  work,  and  is  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  number  of  rivers  and  localities  which 
api)ear  recorded  for  the  first  time. 

*  M.  Grandidier  writes  :  **  IjCS  points  dont  la  latitude  est  la  plus  erronee  sont 
reux  ijui  sont  l«'s  plus  voisins  du  Fort  Dauphin  ;  il  est  pro])al)lo  qu'ils  ont  et<S 
places  d'apr^s  I'ustiuie  dcs  soldats  Fran9ais  qui  ont  parcouru  ces  pays,  tandis  que 
les  autres  ont  dd  ctrc  fixes  par  les  niarins  "  {Oeotjraphic  Uisloriqiie  de  Madagaacar^ 
p.  26). 
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The  map  attached  to  the  Journal  of  Robert  Drury,  which  Map 
was    published   in   1729,   is  almost  a  facsimile   of   that   by  j^^of* 
De  Flacourt,  extant  more  than  ninety  years  previously ;  but  it  Robert 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  in  which  the  country  of  the  i729f' 
Skkal^va  {Sacoa  Lauvor)  is  noted. 

The  succeeding  maps,  many  of  which  are  also  figured  in  Robert's 
Grandidier's  Atlas,  all  follow  M.  de  Flacourt's  map  more  or  ™*P'^727- 
less.  That  by  M.  Robert  ^  is  stated  to  have  been  constnicted 
in  1727,  but  it  was  attached  to  Abb4  Rochon's  work  published 
in  1791.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  M.  Robert  should 
have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  and  kept  by  them  in 
captivity  for  many  years  in  Madagascar  previous  to  1725,  a 
fact  not  without  significance  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  Robert  Drury's  pseudo-journal  in  1729. 

Rochon  gives  a  list  of  twenty-eight  provinces  into  which  Rochon, 
Madagascar  was  divided  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  at  that 
date.     As  the  names  do  not  accord  altogether  with  the  nomen- 
clature in  Robert's  map  the  enumeration  of  them  is  subjoined  : — 

1.  Auosy.  10.  Voliitz-Anghombes.     20.  Adeiraoiitchy. 


1791. 


2. 

Manapany. 

11. 

Manacarongha. 

21. 

Mandrarey. 

3. 

La  Vall«$e  dAm- 

12. 

Mantatane. 

22. 

Ampatre. 

boule. 

13. 

Antiiverea. 

23. 

Caremboule. 

4. 

Voliitzban. 

14. 

Ghalemboule. 

24. 

Mahafalley. 

5. 

Watte  Manahou. 

15. 

Tani(5tavo. 

25. 

Houlouvey. 

(•). 

Ycoiulre. 

16. 

Sahaveh. 

26. 

Sivab. 

7. 

EtoTiiainpo. 

17. 

Voulou-Voiilou. 

27. 

Yvanchhou. 

8. 

Adchimoussy. 

18. 

Aiidafoutchy. 

28. 

Macbicores. 

9. 

Eringilranes. 

in. 

Mangliabey. 

In  Ellis's  standard  History  of  Madagascar  a  list  of  twenty-  Ellis,  1838. 
two  provinces  is  given,  arid  on  that  basis  most  of  the  later 
descriptions  of  the  divisions  of  Madagascar  have  been  founded 
until  subsequent  to  the  reopening  of  Madagascar  to  the  outer 
world  in  1862.     Ellis  also  described  the  minor  divisions  of  ^ 

Ank6va,  as  Imferina  was  termed,  and  the  various  provinces  as 
known  at  that  date. 

Robiquet's  map  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  representative  Robiqnet's 
map  of  European  knowledge  of  Madagascar  previous  to  the  ^^^'  ^^^^' 
research  of  the  present  generation  of  travellers,  pre-eminent 
among  whom  stands  M.  Alfred  Grandidier. 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  various  divisions  of 
Madagascar  as  delineated  in  the  maps  from  the  days  of  Flacourt 
to  the  reopening  of  the  island  to  European  observers. 

^  Not  ill  M.  GraTi'lidipr's  Afhts. 
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M.  Grandi- 
dier's  map 
of  1871. 
Dr.  Mul- 
lens's  map 
of  1876. 


Classifica- 
tioii  of 
provinces. 


Tlie  researches  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  of  the  French  explorers  were  made  known 
by  the  publication  of  M.  Grandidier's  map  of  1871  and  of 
Dr.  Mnllens's  large  map  in  1876.  Mr.  J.  Sibree  also  published 
a  classification  of  the  various  tribes  and  the  localities  inhabited 
by  them  in  his  well-known  work,  The  Great  African  Island,  in 
1880;  and  recently  M.  d'Escamps  has  published  a  geography 
of  Madagascar  in  which  the  information  acquired  by  M. 
Grandidier  has  been  compiled.  From  these  sources,  and  from 
information  afforded  by  Mr.  G.  Cousins,  Mr.  Parrett,  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  and  Mr.  Kicliardson,  the  following  tables  have  been 
drawn  up,  giving  as  far  as  possible  the  present  provmces  and 
districts  of  Madagascar  recognised  by  the  Government  of 
Madagascar.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  various  dis- 
tricts by  no  means  include  the  whole  island,  as  they  are  in 
many  instances  separated  by  belts  of  wilderness  {^^fitra  ^)  and 
spaces  of  uninhabited  forest-land  or  desert,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  debatable  frontier  or  no-man's  land 
unaccounted  for  in  the  accompanying  list,  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabited  country. 

In  countries  where  there  are  no  regular  oflBcial  returns 
furnished,  and  where  the  reports  of  travellers  vary,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  reconcile  the  great  discrepancies  in  the 
estimates  of  population.  Mr.  Sibree  has  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  chapter  i.  of  his  work.  The  estimates  given  in  the 
tables  are  therefore  only  approximate,  and  have  been  subjected 
to  the  revision  of  the  most  reliable  observers,  who  have  only 
just  returned  from  Madagascar. 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  purposes  of  convenient  classi- 
fication the  provinces  have  been  arranged  under  three  heads, 
viz. — (1)  the  Highland  or  Central  provinces ;  (2)  the  Midland 
or  Intermediate  provinces ;  (3)  the  Lowland  or  Littoral  pro- 
vinces. In  a  fourth  table  has  been  added  a  list  of  the  islands, 
formerly  Malagasy  dependencies,  together  with  the  Comoro 
Islands,  all  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  under  chiefs 
connected  with  the  Hova  aristocracy,  and  which  are  yet  partly 
inliabited  by  Malagasy. 

a    border    territory,    a   wilderness,  a 


*  Efitra  —  a   separation,    a    division, 
tsert  (Richardson's  Dictiomiry,  p.  131). 
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PROVINCES  OP  MADAGASCAR. 

Table  L — Highland  or  Central  Pbovincbs  on  interior  elevated  portions 
of  the  Island  from  3000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Where  8  or  10,  efc.,  vtra,  comes  after  a  name  it  denotes  rank  of  governor  or  cotn- 
mandant  of  garrison.  Names  vnthout  vtra.  after  them  are  names  of  noble 
families  inhabiting  a  particular  tovm  or  district,  a  st4Mivision  of  the  class. 


ProTlnce, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Dlvisiona  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 
governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

L  imkBJNAJ 

Total,  1,105,000. 

Tribe,  HOVA. 

1.  avIradrAno. 

171,000. 

Clan,  AVIRADRInO. 

(a)  V6R0MAHteRY. 

Class,  V6R0MAHfeRY. 

1 .  Antananarivo,  the  cap- 

120,000"    . 

2 

ital  city  of  Madagascar 

2.  Amb6himaii^rina 

Family,  Zknakamb6ny. 

8.  Is6anierana  . 

Rainimboa^,  13  vtra. 

4.  Aj^jknah^ry  . 

Rainijeb6ana,  12  vtra. 
Class,  T8imahaf6t8Y. 

(b)  TsimXhaf6t8Y. 

... 

1.  Anibdhimdngaf^  ancient 

16,000  to  20,000  in- 

Rainim^rotafika,  14  vtra. 

capital  (waUed  city) 

habitants  in  city 
and  suburbs^  2500 
within  the  waUs 

Ralnikabija,  14  vtra. 

2.  Ampdrafdravdto  ' . 

... 

3.  Mirimandrdso 

Ratsirah6nana,  8  vtra. 

4.  Mdhatsinjo   . 

6.  Ikal6y. 

6.  Amb6atany  . 

(c)  TsimiamboholXhy. 

Class,  TSIMIAMB^HOLAHY. 

1.  Ilafy,  tomb  of  Radiinia 

Rainih^a,  14  vtra.,  O.D.P. 
Rainikfely,  12  vtra. 

IL,  present  prime  min- 
ister s  ancestral  home 

2.  Nam^hana    . 

... 

3.  Anklamahitsv 

4.  Amb6hitra8ah&fa  . 

5.  Ilazaina 

6.  Amb6hibem^o&,ndro     . 

(d)  MANDiAViTO. 

Class,  MandIavato  ("tread- 
ers  of  the  rock  "). 

1.  ArnbdhUrabiby 

Rainibez^zika,  10  vtra. 

2.  AmbMmdnambdla* 

3.  Amb6hitrandraina 

4.  Ank6rona     . 

... 

5.  Amb6hipfeno 

6.  Amb6himal^ 

... 

Family,  Z&nat6mpo  or  Zana- 
tdmpokoindrindra. 

7.  ABk^div6rib6       . 

' 

8.  Ambktov6ry . 

12,000  in  vicinity . 

1  Im6rina  toin-t6ko,  the  six  divisions  of  Im^rina. 

2  Representatives  from  all  the  chief  tribes  reside  in  the  capital,  forming  a  kind  of  parliament, 
and  they  are  consulted  on  all  important  matters  affecting  the  kingdom  at  large. 

3  Towns  specially  reserved  by  treaty. 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


2.  sisa6ny. 

1.  AUu&ra 

2.  Tkniombkto . 
8.  AmTOhy&naka 
4.  Aiikkdiv6rib^ 

*  5.  Ampkbitr^sy 

6.  Tsiaflthy 

7.  Andramhsina 

8.  Beh^njy 

9.  Ampandi&no 

10.  M^nmaig&ka 

11.  Ihkranandriana 

12.  Amblitomknga 
18.  Ambktomanoina 
14.  Soltvina 

8.  MlEOVlTANA. 

(a)  MIkoyXtaka. 

1.  ArnhdhidrcUr^mo 

2.  laokvinim^rina 

3.  Amb6hibel6ina 

4.  Amb61iit8imMoka 
6.  Amp^Lsika 

6.  MandrkrahMy 

7.  Amb61iimi]iino 

8.  Ampankiiiiia 

9.  Iba&y. 

(5)  ValXlaf6t8T.* 

1.  AmbdhUrdmho 

2.  Ainb6hipiai]iana 
8.  MUuinmyo . 

(c)  AyXbadrIno.^ 

(Fdlab^tdkana,) 

1.  Amb^askrr  . 

2.  Ambktonilainy 
8.  Antskhamaina 

4.  Fklimankriyo 

5.  Mknazkiy 

4.  AMBdDIRlNO. 

(a)  Amb6dirJlno. 

1.  F^Doariyo     . 

2.  Amb^m&fy  . 
8.  Kinff6ry 

4.  AmD6minkiiga 

5.  Ainb6hiinkiiary 

6.  Mikntsoariyo 

7.  Andr^hibk    . 

8.  Antskhadinta 

9.  YktonilMy  V  . 
10.  Amb6hib6lona 

(6)  MandIavXto.* 

1.  Ariyonimluno,    ancient 

capital  of  Imkmo 

2.  Ikiknja 


EsUmated  Fopnlation. 


142,000. 


190,000. 


4000 


To  what  tribes  or  elans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chleis,  etc. 


Tribe,  KdvA— continued. 
Clan,  VAKINISAONY. 
Ramkka,  10  vtra. 


277,000. 


Rainimahinina,  8  ytra. 
Ralaimbkko,  11  ytra. 


Class,  IkIboyatXn A. 

Balnik^taka,  10  ytra. 
Family,  Zknakkntitra. 


Clan,  ImImO. 
Class,  VaiJllaf6t8Y. 


Class,  AMBdDiRixo. 


MakdUyXto. 


1  Formerly  portions  of  province  Iniimo. 
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Prorfnoe, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Diyisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Popnlation. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

I.  lutuiVA— continued. 

.. 

4.  Mandros6a    . 

••• 

5.  Amb6ar2uia  . 

... 

(e)  AndXyaniyIrana. 

1.  Mahkbo 

... 

2.  Ik6ron6ka    . 

... 

... 

{d)  MANDRiDKXNO. 

... 

MANDRiDRlKO. 

hMdhatsinjo  . 

300  houses,  popula- 
tion 1800. 

... 

2.  Miklamanjkka 

3.  AndrkmariYO 

62  houses 

... 

4.  Amb6hip61o . 

... 

(«)  MXboyXtana. 

1.  Tsiravinkny 

..* 

..• 

2.  M^ndrky  . 

... 

(/)  V1labist6kana. 

1.  MahibokWy 

... 

... 

2.  AmbktoLa^oia 

... 

... 

6.  VdNIZONGO. 

60,000. 

Clan,  v6nIZ6nGO. 

(a)  South  Ybmzb^GO 

... 

... 

2.  So^Yina 

3.  Amb^hiboahkngy 

... 

4.  Amb6himknnk 
(6)  North  V6nizonqo 

... 

... 

76,000. 

1.  Fiar^nana     . 

2.  Ambktomalkza 

8.  Sambaina     . 

... 

4.  Ankkzob^      . 

... 

... 

5.  Mkiidros6a    . 

... 

... 

6.  Mahkridkza  . 

... 

... 

Tribe,  BETsnio. 

6.  VlKINANKARATRA. 

600,000  (Panett). 

Ckn,  VlKINANKlRATRA. 

(a)  L6harXko  orlAYADRlNe. 

... 

Class,  M1bnal6ndy. 

1.  Sirabk  .... 

... 

... 

2.  Amb6himiaTlY0    . 

... 

(5)  IarIyo. 

1.  Betdfo,  fonner  capital   . 

... 

... 

2.  Mksinandrkina 

... 

... 

(c)  MAnabA. 

1.  Amb61iimfbiiia     . 

... 

... 

2.  SokYina 

... 

... 

8.  Mknand6na  . 

... 

... 

(d)  F18A.KANA. 

1.  Ilkka    .        .        .         . 

... 

... 

2.  Sandr^ana 

Maigkkandriana. 

8.  Amb6hip6    . 

... 

n.  BETsnio. 

600,000. 

Tribe,  BtTSILEO. 

irORTff  BiTSILiO. 

1.  AMBbsITRA. 

Ckn,  AMB6sITEA. 

1.  Amb^sitra,    old    town, 

now  deserted 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisinns  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Fopolation. 

Inhabitants  belong,  classes. 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

II.  BltTSiL^o — continued. 

Tribe,  B^siLto— continued. 

2.  AmJbdsitra,  chief  town  of 

Contains  over  200 

Governor,   Raiivo,    11    vtra. 

North  Betsileo 

houses ;  pop.  1000 

D.P.M.,  Komilndy.i 
Ralnitslraba,  10  vtra.,  Ufiny.^ 

3.  Mkdy   .         .         .        . 

... 

4.  Am6romania 

... 

5.  Iskndrandkhy 

6.  Amb6difiakhrana  . 

2 .  mAnandrIana. 

Clan,  MANANDRiANA. 

1.  Ffenoarivo 

2.  Fihasinana,  chief  town . 

8.  Ambiitofinandriihana     . 

4.  IkdlaTtiavdmjf  fort 

Ralnimkvo,  10  vtra. ,  Kom^ndy. 

3.  AVARADRANO. 

Clan,  AVARADRANO. 

1.  Zom^  Nandihizana 

2.  Ikangjlra 

3.  AmbdhiTianiboArina, 

chief  town 

4.  Maharivo 

5.  Iv6hib6 

. 

B^TSILtO  PROPER, 

... 

Amb6hitr6mby,   Andiiamb6- 
hitsaombeMy,  or  Andrinni- 
b6hitsa.» 

SOUTH  BJ^TSILJ^O. 

1.  ILALANGiNA. 

Clan,  ILALAXOtNA. 

(rt)  AvXradrAno. 

... 

Class,  AvXradrXno. 

Anibklabe 

{h)   lLALAN(jlNAifiVO. 

Class,  IlXlanolvanIvo. 

FianAkants6a,    capital 

... 

Rafknoharana,    12   vtra., 

of  Betsileo ;  governor's 

D.P.M.,  Komandy. 

residence 

Radavldra,  11  vtra.,  L6finy. 

(c)  MandrXnof6tsy. 

Class,  ManduXnof6t8Y. 

1.  Iklananindro 

2.  Ikiknjas6a     . 

3.  Alakamisy    . 

(rf)  Iv6hidAto. 

Class,  Iv6HrnXT0. 

Andrainj^to  . 

2.  ISANDRA. 

Clan,  ISANDRA. 

(a)  ARiVOKARfeNANA. 

Class,  ARlvOKARfeNANA. 

Ivbhitsiskky . 

Chief,  Raj6aka. 

(6)  AmbXtonisandra 

Class,  Am  BATON  isXndra. 

1.  TfanjakdTuif  chief  town ; 

Raban6na,  10  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

governor's  residence 

Komandy. 

2.  >i  askndratbny 

(c)  IsandravXratra. 

Class,  IsXndravXratra. 

Filaujilna 

{(i)  TXmbindXva. 

. .. 

Class,  TXmbindava. 

Itomb6ana 

{e)  RXnomaItso. 

Class,  RXnomaItso. 

Iv6hitraffeno 

1  KomaniUj  aiKiiiflfS  ••commandant."  equivalent  to  "governor." 

2  iJ'jiny  sii^iiitit'!*  ••liout^'imnt,"  eqiilvalent  to  "  lieutenant-KOvenior." 

3  Sru  "  IJitsiUoXairM-.s,"  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  T.  Price,  Ai)i)eiulix  to  Mr.  Hibrce'8.Vfi/f/j/(;<^  I'Ince-Nnvus. 
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Provliico, 

Minor  DiTlBionB  or  DirtrictB,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

Estimated  Fopnlatlon. 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 
governora,  chiefs,  etc. 

II.  BtitsiiAo—cowtinxud. 

8.  arindrAno. 

Tribe,  BATSiLto—coTUimied, 
Clan,  ARINDRANO. 

(a)  MatsIatra. 

1.  Imiihas^a      . 

2.  Ambdl^imandrdso,  chief 

town ;  goyemor's  resi- 
dence 
(6)  IsAndranXnto. 

1.  ImdJiazdny,    governor's 
residence 

2.  IvUoki^nja  . 

(c)  IvAtovXndrana. 

landrkina     . 

(d)  MandrAnof6t8Y. 

Ivinkny 
{e)  H6matrXzo. 

1.  Tsim2iitohas6a 

2.  Iv6hidJiliy     . 

800  houses ;  popu- 
lation 1500 

60  houses 
40     „ 

Class,  MatsIatra. 

Ridndriam6ro,  11  vtra. 
Ramiinambah6aka,  10  vtra. 

Class,  IsAkdranAnto. 
Rainija6nina,    9    vtra.,    So- 
m&ndy. 

Class,  IvAtovAndrana. 

Class,  MandrAnof6tsy. 

Class,  H6matrAzo. 

Table  II. — Midland  or  Intsbmbdiate  Provinces  on  the  upland  terraces 
from  1500  to  2500  feet  elevation. 


Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Popolation. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

1 

governors,  chieft,  etc. 

m.  sihAnaka. 

.Total,  50,000. 

Tribe,  AKTSmANAKA.^ 

1.  mAndritsAra. 

(a)  Northern  District. 

1.  MAndritsdra,    garrison 

180  houses ;  popu- 

R^nya6nina, 12  vtra.,  Ko- 

town 

lation  900 

mkndy. 

2.  Mdritamdrdno 

80  houses    . 

Rab4jaivMo,  1 1  vtra. ,  Ufiny. 

8.  Markngob^to 

... 

4.  Sofia     .        .        .        . 

... 

5.  Im^ga 

6.  Amp6mbo     . 

7.  B6mol61o 

8.  Amparily 

25      „'■     .        . 

9.  Eoni\aka 

10.  Mandr^maka. 

7     „'"     .        . 

11.  Mankkona    . 

50     „         .        . 

12.  Andrkratrknina     . 

H     „         .        . 

18.  Mkrolkmpy  . 

14.  Bfefandriana 

(6)  Western  District.* 

1.  K^lil6ha 

50  houses    . 

Zknat'Sihknaka. 

2.  Ampkndrana 

60     „         .        . 

3.  Antskmpandriino,    mili- 

200 inhabitants     . 

tary  station 

1  The  population  of  Autaihinaka  U  about  40,000.    See  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  AntsOidnaka  and 
back,  by  J.  fabrec.  '  West  of  Lake  AlaOtra. 
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FroTlnce, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Diyisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  FopolaUon. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 
goveraors,  chiefe,  etc 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

III.  SIHA.NAKA.— «m/t»l««d. 

Tribe,  AntsihXnaka— c(m/. 

town  of  province  ;  resi 
dence  of  lieut.-governo 

I    180  houses    . 

... 

p 

6.  Amb6hip^no 

90      „         .        . 

6.  M&rarkno      . 

70     „         .        . 

7.  MJ«x)f6tBy     . 

80     „         .        . 

... 

8.  V6hilkva       . 

... 

... 

9.  Amb^tomainty     . 

10.  Amb61iyanalikry 

00    „  ■    .      . 

2.  TlFIRiVINA.  1 

(a)  Eastern  District. 

1.  An66iz^nakap   island   ii 

I 

Lake  Ala6tra 

2.  An6simboahitngy  . 

100  houaea    . 

... 

8.  Ts^rahon^nana 

80     „         .        . 

4.  AmbkniIkU    . 

... 

... 

6.  Andr6mbe     . 

. 

... 

6.  Mkrosalkzana 

.      60     „         .        . 

7.  Amb&tomknga 

.      20     „         .        . 

... 

ancient  capital 

9.  Im^rimandroso 

.      80      „         .        . 

(5)  Southern  District. 

1.  AmbJLtondrazAka,  cap 

-    400  houses;  popu- 

H6va covemor. 
Andnamihkmina,  11  vtra., 

ital  of  province  ' 

lation  2000 

D.P.M.,  Komkndy. 

Bab^6ny,  11  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

Ufiny. 

2.  Amb6hid^hUkhy  . 

120  houses    . 

4.. 

8.  Anib6din6noka 

.      60     „         .        . 

... 

4.Mkngalkza    . 
5.  Manakambahlny 

60     „         .        . 

80      „         .        . 

... 

6.  An68ipan6ngo 

... 

7.  Mkngantkny 

8.  AndAnofbtsy 

40      „    '     .        . 

Class,  MaInty. 

9.  Amb6hitr6mby 

90      „"     .        . 

10.  Amb6hid2kva 

120      „        . 

11.  Amb6him^nga 

60     „         .        . 

... 

12.  Amb6hitokra 

70      „        .         . 

... 

8.  ANlTIVbLO. 

1.  Anbsib^ 

••• 

Class,  ManIsotra. 

2.  Hankrintii^a. 

... 

... 

8.  E^6ha        .        . 

... 

Gass,    MANJfeNDT   or   Olo- 
MaInty. 
Family,  Tsi^ondJihy. 

4.  Kindijy,  H6va  outpost  * 

. 

Rafkralkhis^tra,  8  vtra.,  Eo- 
mkndy. 
AndrUmtseb^no,  9  vtra.. 

6.ifArofc>%,»    „ 

... 

Eomkndy. 

Andriantsif^rana,  9  vtra.. 

Eomkndy. 

1  East  of  Lake  A1a6tra. 

>  Slbree  states  in  1874  that  9000  men  were  nnder  the  authority  of  the  governor  at  Ambiton- 
diaiika. 

s  H^va  outposts  in  frontiers  beyond  y6niz6ngo  here  included  for  convenience. 
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Provinos, 

To  what  tribes  or  clana  the 

Minor  DiTifilons  or  Dtotrict^  and 

Ettlmatad  IV>piiUtlon. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 
governors,  chiefb,  etc. 

Chief  Towns  and  VUlages. 

IV.  AHKiY.i 

Tribe,  TANXIt. 

1.  Western  DistricL 

(a)  Il6ha81ha. 

Mankkana     . 

14village8,8001i^tra 

... 

(6)  AntanXmb5lo. 

19      „       800    „ 

B^zknozkno. 

(c)  Il1niman6titea. 

B^par^y       . 

21      „       400    „ 

{d)  IzAfimbJlhy. 

1.  AnkkliUnknj       . 

16      ..       800    „ 

... 

2.  Amb6hitr6mby     . 

... 

2.  Eastern  District. 

{a)  Il6harXno. 

Andiiba 

84      „       660    „ 

(6)  Iv6hib6lo. 

Mkhak^y     . 

82      „       400    „ 

..• 

(c)  MfeNALtoOXA. 

1.  Minumdnga  . 

17      „       800    „ 

Eomkndy. 

2.  An2tlamaza6tra      . 

... 

d.Mkhat8kra     . 

... 

{d)  IzXfindrIfaitAla. 

Madio  .... 

26      „       400    „ 

Total,  8060  h^tra," 

9180  houses, 

45,900inliabitant8 

V.  tanAla. 

Tribe,  TANAla. 

l.N(yrthem  District.^ 

(a)  ZXfimanIa. 

... 

Class,  ZIfimanIet. 

lyohitriunbo . 

...          " 

... 

{b)  ZXpinandeiamXnana    . 

6000. 

(e)  SkSDRAKkSDRO, 

• 

Amhbdioki^tL 

(d)  MAtNTINlNDRO. 

lT6hitran(iriana    . 

... 

(e)  ManandeIana- 

Ambdhi7nAnffa{a) . 

... 

ij)  S1han6fo. 

AmWhimlinga  (5),   first 
capital 
ijg)  IyA.NOANA. 

... 

... 

Itkvatr6ny    . 

... 

M^ab^ 

(k)  MAHASiLA. 

Isaskno 

... 

It^ngoaiivolkva. 

(i)  Manan6naka. 

Amb6hiini^ra 

Itsi^arem. 

2.  Eastern  District. 

(a)  SXkal^ona. 

Amb^tomaigkka    . 

... 

S6troblizo. 

(5)  FAriv6et. 

Itan6maiia    . 

Zkfintsira. 

1  Divided  by  river  Mangdro. 

s  This  estimates  says  Itr.  Peake,  is  below  the  aetoal  nnmber  in  1878.  Sinoe  that  time  prosperity 
has  reigned,  until  in  1884  it  mhj  be  put  down  at  least  as  47,000. 

s  Anilamirina,  V6himina,  Limpona,  Amb^himiUi^a,  Amb6himitea,  landriina,  Amb6hitrandri- 
ana,  V6hitr4mbo,  V6hiniiuiitr»— Amb6hiniiuic^(Tanila).— /.  SQnu, 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


V.  Ta}h\.Ul— continued. 

3.  Mid.  SoiUh-Eastem  District- 
(a)  ZA.finiXbis6a. 

Ikmbo^fo 

{b)  Amb6dirAko. 

Imahkly 

(C)  ZlFIMIBiRT. 

Ainb6him^Dga 
{d)  TaimIno. 

Imjirorkna 
(e)  HOBtNA. 

Amb^lab^vo . 

4.  South-Eastem  District, 
(a)  SAndrab*. 

Im^roz2iza 
{b)  MArohAla. 

Ik6ngo,  celebrated  for- 
tress 

(C)  TAITSiMITRA. 

Im6fy    .... 

5.  Southern  District. 
(a)  V6hitr6sa. 

Amb6hiinalkza 
{b)  MAnamb6ndro. 
Imkhal6 

(c)  SafIna. 

ImknayaUva 

(d)  Ampid6noy. 

Iv6hidriivina. 

6.  Extreme  South, 

MAnambAya  . 


VI.  bAba. 

1.  UPPER  BIrA. 

(a)  I  ANTS  Ants  AN  A. 

1.  Ivbhm 

2.  IvdhimdriTuif    capital 

town 
8.  R^ots^ra     . 
4.  Is^iitsbsa 

(b)  MfeNARAHAK-A. 

1.  Tiinifbtay,  chief  town 

2.  Ir6ka    . 
8.  FaMnga 

(c)  SAhanAmbo. 

1.  Iviiravkrana . 

2.  Tsandndro   . 

3.  ItsiiLzomb6rona 

(d)  ManonoA  (South). 

Itsiflhy 

{e)  MANAMBONIARtVO. 

1.  Itamia  . 

2.  Iraik^tamph,nany  . 
(/)  ManonoA  (Worth). 
Ig)  MandrApaka. 

Id7iganar\vo  . 


Estimated  Population. 


2000  people 


600,000. 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 


Tribe,  TAifkLA—coTUimied. 


Taiv6ndro. 


Tatsimo. 
Taiy6nona. 

Mkrohiila. 
Chief,  Ik6ngo. 


V6hitr6sa ;  chief,  Ambinkny. 

Tsiiniuiamb6ndro. 

Saflna. 

Tsiman6nipo. 

Tais6ngo. 

Tribe,  bIrA. 

Ruled  over  by  the  Zkfimanely. 
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Province, 

To  wliat  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  ViUages. 

governors,  chiefc,  etc. 

VI.  BXra— <»»<tnM«<. 

Tribe,  B}L^jL--oo7UinuecL 

2.  BiRABft    OR    LOWER 

bAra. 

(a)  ImAhamXnina. 

(h)  FANGfcHA. 

Ih^y  or  T6mpoan2tiian- 

... 

Ralngoilina,   10    vtra.,   Ko- 

drkriny 

m&ndy. 

(c)  MAnanantAnana. 

Hornby. 

... 

(d)  MananoAra. 

1.  Manang&ra   . 

2.Aiitsilkv«      . 

3.  Ipiipam^na    . 

(«)  iHOROMB*. 

1.  Malio   .... 

I86atiiny. 

2.  Iv6hit6ntsy  . 

... 

8.  Riinohira      . 

Table  III. — Lowland  or  Littoral  Pboyinceb,  abuttmg  on  the  Coast-line. 


Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


vn.  taniJLrana. 

(a)  Ant6mboka. 

1.  Ainb6diy^hib^,  custom- 

house 

2.  ArUimbcka    or    Amb6- 

himkrina,  fort 

3.  Amp&sina6mby,       Port 

L6nky  (Loquez) 
(h)  Iv6himarina. 

1.  IhArana  or  Vlhemdro,^ 

port 

2.  Amb^^anlho,  goyemment 

town 

3.  Manj^kat^mpo 
(c)  Sambavany. 

1.  Isdaviiiandriana  . 

2.  Samb^yany  . 

vm.  an6nibe. 

Amb6hit8Ara. 

1.  Aiitalkha 

2.  ygdntsy  or  Antrdnomba- 

zdha,  port 


Estimated  Population. 


Population  formerly 

5000 
Population  formerly 

2000 


36  houses 
100     „ 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 


Tribe,  TANKIrANA. 

Rang6dona,  10  ytra.,  Goyer- 
nor. 


Ramankndry,  11  ytra.,  Solon- 
Eomkndy.' 


Razkkamknana,  6  y  tra. ,  Solon- 
Komkndy. 


1  Burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  French. 
VOL.  I. 


>  Solon-KomAndy  s  governor  jTro  tern. 
P 
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ProTlnce, 

i 

To  what  trfbes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population.  | 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 
governors,  chiefs,  etc 

Chief  Towns  and  VUlages. 

VIII.  An6nibA— am^iiMifti. 

,. 

8.  AnimiU    or    Andrdno 

90  housea    . 

RaUmbot8i6ry,  8  Ytra.,  Solon- 

vdlona,  fort 

Komkndy. 
Razkfimkhadimby,    8    vtra., 
Ufiny. 

4.  Fkmpotatriily 

6.  Ampaniho    . 

... 

6.  Ampanovkhana 

7.  Anjanazkna  . 

... 

... 

8.  Viniliiiva6     . 

... 

9.  An6vandriino 

10.  Ambktohkra . 

... 

11.  MaUmbo     . 

' 

... 

12.  Tamp6tab^  . 

... 

18.  Anivoriino    . 

1 

14.  Rantkha 

... 

15.  AndiiinL6uy . 

16.  Mknankra     . 

... 

17.  KUikkto        . 

... 

18.  AmtATnp61o  . 

... 

19.  Iskhana 

... 

20.  Andfempona . 

... 

21.  Mahiva 

... 

22.  Antskhanandiiana 

86 

»         •         • 

23.  Antsinjamisidka 

24.  Mankkambahiny  . 

... 

... 

TK.  MAB6a. 

Is6anibrAna- 

1.  Mahals vona . 

50 

ft         *        * 

.•• 

2.  Andrknof6tsy 

160 

„     ;  pop.  750 

... 

8.  Isdanierdna   or  Antdit 

-    200 

„    ;  „   900 

Bab^aandrktana,    18    vtra., 

ambad,  fort ;  chief  towi 

D.P.M.,  Komkndy. 
Rainivokvy,  12  vtra.,  D.  P.M., 
Ufiny. 

4.  MkroatitsStra 

.      80 

tf               •             • 

6.  V6himkro     . 

... 

6.  Antskhay61o 

7.  Ankudrivola . 

10 

M                    •                • 

8.  Antr6tra 

9.  Ratab^ 

10.  F6iz6na 

20 

»l                         ■ 

11.  Ambktomksina 

... 

z.  uAnanAra. 

V6hijanahXry. 

1.  Tknjona 

.      12 

w 

... 

2.  Mkiiambol6sy 

.      20 

»>            •         • 

3.  Mdnandra    . 

.      80 

»f                •             • 

... 

4.  laodvinarivo  or  Ambdhi 

-    180 

M                   •         *      • 

RafiriDga,  11  vtra.,  Komkndy. 

janahdry,  fort     . 

5.  Tet^zamb^    . 

20 

ir              •           • 

6.  Am6rona 

... 

7.  Menatkny     . 

... 

... 

8.  Antknamb^  . 

9.  Mkuambkto  . 

'.      80 

»l             • 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  DiviBions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Popnlatfon.1 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 
goveraors,  chiefs,  etc 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

XL  IVdNGO. 

Qan,  ANTAVlRA  or 
ZAFIN'IBRAHIMA. 

(a)  TtNITfeNY. 

1.  T^nit^ny  or  T2lhotaiDga 

2.  Antdraka  (Point  Larte) 

... 

25hou8es;pop.l25 

... 

{h)  I86anierAna  op  Iv6nqo. 

1.  Isbanierana  or  Isbami- 

70     „     ;  „     850 

BafSffalkhimankbana,  12  vtra. , 

dnina,  port 

D.P.M.,  Komkndy. 

2.SaUka 

... 

...    • 

3.  M2inankat&fana     . 

... 

... 

... 

zn.  vdHndLsiNA. 

(a)  V6himA8ina, 

1.  Tamp61o 

10     „         .        . 

... 

2.  FhMarkvOj  port     . 

800     „  ;  pop.  1600 

Rahoira,  11  vtra.,  D.P.M., 
Eomlmdy. 

8.  Ivi>himAnna,       govem- 

60     „ 

... 

mcnt  town ;  fort 

(h)  It8Aka81otranit6mpont. 

l.MaMmbo      . 

160     „    ;  „     760 

... 

Radadrodina,  10  vtra.,  D.  P.M., 

fort 

Eomkndy. 
RamiiiramWna,  9  vtra.,  L^- 
finy. 

Zm.  MlHAVtLONA. 

Mahav^lona. 

1.  Mdrqfblotra     (Fonle 

Rat8ont86raka,    12    vtra., 

Point),  port 

_ 

D.P.M.,  Eom&ndy. 

2.  MAhavilona,      govern- 

130 noases ;  popu- 

AndiiamilkTana, 12  vtra.,  L^- 

ment  town ;  fort 

lation  650 

finy. 

XIV.  t6am18INA. 

(a)  T6AMASINA, 

l.V6bidr6tra    . 

... 

... 

2.  TbaTnAsina,    TamcUave, 

Rainandriamampkndry,    15 

capital  of  east  coast 

vtra.,  O.D.P.,  Govemor-in- 
chief  of  east  coast 
Ratefy,l  4  vtra.,D.  P.  M.,Ufiny. 

8.  ManjkkandrUnombkna, 

... 

... 

entrenched  camp 

... 

5.  Iv6ndrona     . 

6.  S6amandraki2Jtj   • 

Bandr^za,  10  vtra.,  Eomiindy. 

(6)  TAnjmAjidkt. 

Ttibe,  BETAnIMENA. 

1.  Vav6ny 

... 

2.  AncUvorAnty   or.  ATidb- 

... 

... 

vordnto 

8.  Mar6mby 

... 

... 

4.  Tdnimdndry,      govern- 

Rahkga,   11    vtra.,   D.P.M., 

ment  town 

Komkndy. 

1  Bee  North-Eatt  Madagaacar,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Honlder,  1877. 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc 

XV.  mAhan6bo. 

THbe,  B^TSIMISArAKA. 

(a)  BteTSIZARAtNA. 

Clan,  ANTAVA. 

1.  Vdtomdndry,     principal 
port  since  blockade 

2.  Mkintinkndry 

Rak6tova6, 10  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

Komkndy. 

... 

Rainik6tova6,  8  ytra.,  L^finy. 

3.  Mdhandro     . 

Rainisol6fo.  12  vtra.,  D. P.M., 
Komifcndy. 

4.  BitaimralTui,  fort . 

Andrlamihkko,    10    vtra., 
D.P.M.,  L^finy. 

5.  Amb6dihkrona 

(6)  AntXnandXva. 

... 

Clan,  ANTATStMO. 

1.  Amb6bit8kra 

(Site  ofaficieiU  sUme  elephant. ) 

2.MaMla 

8.  Antdnanddva,  fort 

Andriantsalkna,    10  vtra., 
D.P.M.,  Komkndy. 

xvL  mAhanjAba. 

(a)  Itsiat68IKA. 

aan.  ANTAMBAHbAKA. 

1.  Itsiatdsika,  fort     . 

80  houses     . 

Rak6tofiiinga,    12  vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Governor. 
Ralky,  12  vtra.,  D.P.M.,  2d. 
Rak6tova6,llvtra,D.P.M.,  3d. 

2.  ifdsindrdno  . 

130     „ 

• 

3.  Mdnanjdra,  port  . 

Ralnilka,  11  vtra.,  Eomlindy. 
R^is6aniily,  11  vtra.,  Ufiiiy. 

4.  Vferangfera     . 

... 

... 

6.  Nam6rona    . 

Tribe,  TAIMdEO. 

(ft)  IvAtomXsina. 

Clan,  ZAFIN'IBRAHIMA. 

1.  LohMoka      . 

35  houses     . 

2.  IvAtomdsinaf  fort . 

Over  100  houses    . 

Clan,  ANTAVARA. 

(c)  Amb6taka  (FarXony). 

Clan,  TATStMATRA. 

1.  Mlkliay^lona  . 

2.Ambdtaka     . 

AndrianbMonarivo,   Chief  of 
Taimoro. 

3.  T&namb^     . 

4.  Ampksimaz^va 

5.  Sandr6y 

6.  L6hamio 

... 

xvn.  v6HipiN0. 

MItitanana. 

1.  Mknankno     . 

2.  Manakdraf  fort     . 

3.  Iv6hib61o      . 

4.  Ivi\to    .... 

Chief    Mkhasitrakarlvo,     of 
Clan  TAPAsaNA. 

5.  Andemaka    . 

... 

Clan,  ANTARAY. 

6.  MdngatsiaUra,  fort 

... 

7.  Ambdhipino,  chief  town 

120  houses    . 

Rainisamofely,    10    vtra., 
D.P.M.,  KomJ^ndy. 

8.  Iv6bitrindiy 

9.  Iviito    . 

10.  Onjtey 

11.  V6bin(lkva    . 

12.  F6rif6ro  (west) 

.  . 

13.  Savana . 

20     „          .        . 

14.  Skrambkry    . 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  FopoUtion. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 
governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

XVII.  ybmvt^o—conlinued. 

16.  Iritra  .        .        .        . 

16.  IfSttsy    . 

... 

17.  Mkhas^ 

Chie(  Rat8itailayah6aka. 

18.  Mahkbo 

19.  K&ramUry   . 

... 

20.  Mankmbatra. 

21.  An66Uaa       . 

22.  Mkrokla 

... 

23.  lAnivba 

.. 

...             • 

24.  F6rif6ro  (north) 

•• 

25.V6hilkva       . 

zvm.  mAhamAnina. 

MAhamXnina. 

Clan,  ZAFIS6rO. 

1.  Bankmbo 

2.  Ivkto    .... 

... 

8.  Rail6bo 

4.  Mdhamdmna,  fort ;  chief 

250  houses    . 

Ranadvo,   12  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

town 

Komkndy. 
Ridnitsimba,  11  vtra.,  2d. 

Rajonk,  11  vtra.,  3d. 

5.  Fkrafknga     . 

6.  Mkrovkndrika 

7.  Mkhafiwy      . 

, 

aan,  ziZALlVA. 

8.  Tangainona  . 

. 

... 

9.  Ber^try 

. 

10.  An6sy 

XTX.  aniJLrana. 

Tribe,  TAISAXA. 

(a)  AmbAhy. 

Clan,  TAIFASY. 

ArnMhy 

40  houses    . 

... 

Vb)  AnkXrana. 

1.  Iv6hilkva      . 

... 

2.  Mkhav^lona . 
8.  Mahkzoarivo 

Clan,  MASOTAFIKA. 

4.  r6nilkza 

5.  Mkhatr6ny    . 

Clan,  ZANAFANILIANA. 

6.  V61olfeno 

7  Ikbotkko       . 

CLm,  TAIZAtO. 

8.  Mahkbo 

9.  Arikdbrana^   fort ;    chief 

80  houses    . 

RkinivMo,  12 "vtra.,  D.P.M., 

town 

Eom&ndy. 
Ras^anampiinitra,    11    vtra., 
D.P.M.,  Ufiny. 

10.  Ank6romb6  . 

11.  Tr6traka       . 

Clan,  t6nILAZ0. 

12.  Jkbohkzo      . 

... 

13.  Ambakkka    . 

14.  Ivkndrika     . 

Clan,  ZAZAMANbMPO. 

XZ.  VANQidNDRiNO. 

VangaIndrXno. 

Clan,  ZAZAMiNA. 

1.  Vanga\ndrdMO^  fort 

... 

Andriamandknona,  12   vliii., 
Eom^ndy. 

2.  Iang6ngo 

... 
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Province, 

Hmor  DlyiBions  or  DistrictB,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villagee. 


XX.  Vanqa1ndrA.no — cont, 

S,  BAidnar&mana,  custom- 
house 

4.  F^noaiiyo 

5.  Amb6taka    . 

6.  B^tsirkha      . 

7.  Mangatsiaka 

8.  M^nankra 

9.  Namksana 

10.  Tknim^na     . 

11.  Iy6hitrkmbo 

12.  MJ^iJ^naVft     . 


xsx  an6s7. 

(a)  Amb6lo. 

1.  Eki^na. 

2.  Mknamb6ndro 

8.  Tkuambe  or  Ikyib6la     . 
4.  Mankfikfy  (Sta.  Lucia)  . 

(b)  Ta6lanAra. 
1.  Itap^rina 

2.Fdrodo/dy   (Fort    Dau- 
phin), TcUdandra 


8.  Amb&tom^na 
4.  Andrahomb^ 


XXn.  ANDRbT. 

(a)  AntAupatra. 

1.  Andrakkla    . 

2.  Manj6to 
(6)  Andr6y. 

1.  Fanjdka    or    Fangahd, 

chief's  village 

2.  Firiiva  . 

3.  MklatMy       . 
(c)  EArambolo. 

1.  Fika&    ... 

2.  MaMlolbzOy  chief's  vil 

lage 
8.  Rknom&my  . 

4.  Ampalkza 


zxm.  mAhafAlt. 

(a)  MA8ik6ra. 

1.  Ajnb6hib61a    (Port 

Cruizer) 

2.  MdnkdrOf  Andrdka 
8.  Lingorkuo    . 

(5)  AntAno. 

1.  Lamb^taka   . 

2.  Itampdlo 

8.  HaU^vy 

4.  Ambktonasafitsy  . 


Estimated  Fopnlation. 


25  houses 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefo,  etc 


Clan,  RJLNOV  Ao. 
Clan,  ZAZAVAO. 


Clan,  MAsilNAKA. 
Tribe,  TAN6S7. 


Rainimkvo,  15  vtra.,  Solon- 

Komkndy. 
RamknantsaUima,    13   vtra., 

L^finy. 


Clan,  ANTAmPATRA. 

Clan,  TANDR6y. 
Chief,  Tsifaidhy. 


Clan,  ElRAMBdLO. 


Ttibe,  alEALiVA. 

Clan,  M1SIK6RA. 

Chief,  Ibirty. 

Clan,  ANTANO. 

Chief,  Laisalkma,  son  of  Ri- 
bldy. 
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ProTinoe, 

To  what  tribes  or  elans  the 

Minor  DiylsioM  or  District!,  »nd 

Estimated  Fopolation. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 
governors,  ehieb,  etc 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

XXIII.  MXhafXly— «m<. 

Tribe,  SIkatAya— con^i»u«2. 

6.AndriikalUy. 

... 

... 

6.  Beh^loka      . 

... 

7.  yiitolklaka    .        . 

8.  Manknjona   . 

9.  Andrknitra  . 

... 

10.  Ambntana    . 

ILAnakio 

... 

\%mai.V6        . 

... 

,, 

1 8.  Saoldra  or  Soldry . 

RafiMa,  chief  of  Solkry. 

14.  Ampksiman6ro 

16.  Tiimbohkbo  . 

... 

... 

16.  VUamlAto    . 

... 

17.  AmUrariito  . 

... 

18.  Ainb6vom^na 

19.Antr6baka    . 

... 

.. 

20.  Unjarlvo      . 

... 

... 

21.  Mknant86fiiia 

.. 

22.IiLnja  .... 

' 

23.  Skrondrimo  . 

... 

24.  Tamb6hob4  . 

...     . 

XZIV.  FIABtoANA. 

(a)  Vfezo. 

Clan,  ViaO. 

LAnkaUabka    or    TolXa, 

... 

Laimeriza,  chief  of  ToUa. 

TuUear 

2.  Amb6ab6aka 

... 

hatJinga 
4.IUknoM 

(h)  TsivkLA. 

1.  ArnMints^ra,  fort 

... 

2.  Fiher^namasky     . 

... 

8.  Tsifbto. 

... 

4.  Loba6  .... 

Clan,  tifiar4:nana. 

6.  Tsiandkmba . 

... 

... 

6.  Tainp61o 

(c)  FlARfeNANA. 

1.  Saolkra  or  Saliiry  . 

2.  M^iriino 

... 

... 

8.  Manan6Doka 

4.  Lkmbobkrana 

... 

Clan,  ANTIMilNA. 

5.  Ampk8ilkYadamba6 

6.  EtsJry  .... 

(d)  ANDRAivbLA. 

... 

... 

Clan,  ANDRAtv6T,A 

1.  Marimba  (Port  St  Vin- 

Chief, Tafkramanjkka. 

cent) 

2.AntBira 

... 

... 

XZV.  MENABE. 

Tribes  sAkALILVA. 

(a)  TrimafXna. 

1.  Anib6hib^     .        ... 

... 

2.M2Lrol6ha      . 

... 

8.  AnV6nkokbo 

... 

... 

5.  Mats^roka    . 

6.  Berkmbo 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Yilla^s. 


Estimated  Population. 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc 


XXV.  l&tiSiiiBt—ixmtinued, 
7.Bilo      . 

8.  Ambktomisiotaka . 

9.  Ank^va 

10  ATTiMndroorMdronddva, 
port,  capital    of   west 

11.  AnddkaM,  fort 

12.  Mahdho,  fort 


18.  Mdnja,  fort  , 


(b)  JAtJUABt. 

1.  B^marivo 

2.  Moddngy,  fort 


8.  AfalAimbdndy,  fort 


4.  THmdnandrafdzana 

5.  Mdnanddza  . 


(c)  MXvohIzo. 

1.  S6arkno 

2.  S6ahkzo 

8.  MafMndrkno 

4.  Ankavdndra  OT  Middan- 

arivOf  fort 
6.  TsirdamandUii/,  fort     . 

6.  MdrovdtaTia  . 

7.  AvdrdTionandriana 

(d)  MahIlaka. 

1.  Bdditra 

2.  Benjavily 

8.  Antamotamo 

4.  S6ahkniiia 

5.  Amp^dikohkrana 

(e)  Antsantsa- 

1.  MaiTitirdno  . 

2.  Antkiidroka6mby . 

3.  Tamb6horkno 

4.  Bferkvina 
(/)  TimirXha. 

1.  Maf&idrkno  . 

2.  Onirkna 
8.  Skropitskhana 


ZXVL  AHB6N(K). 

(a)  MilInja. 
1.  N68y-Voaliivo 


200  houses 


Tribe,  SIkalXva— «m«ni^. 


Rak6to,  11  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

Komkndy. 
Ratimdralihy,  10  vtra.,  L^finy. 

Clan,  TSIMAFANA. 
Rainizkfindrazkka,   18  vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Kom^dy. 
Ramaslaka,  12  vtra.,  O.D.P., 

L^finy. 
Andiiaman^t8av61a,  11  vtra,, 

Komkndy. 
D.  Razkfimbeio,  9  vtra. ,  L^finy. 

RaiDitahina,    12  vtra.,    Eo- 

miindy. 
Raniiiivonierkna,    10   vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Ufiny. 
Andrlantsirkna,  11  vtra.,  Eo- 

mkndy. 
Rainis^»anirana,  9  vtra. ,  L^finy. 

Ralnis6aMta,   9   vtra.,    Eo- 

mhndy. 
Skkalkva  chief,  Eato^ra. 


Rainandriamaii6fo,  11  vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Eomiindy. 
Andriamsihkzo,   9  vtra.,  Eo- 

xu&ndy. 

Rav6nondr6a,  11  vtra.,   Eo- 
mkndy. 
Clan,  TIMAHtLAEA. 


Clan,  TIMIRAHA. 


Tribe,  AHB6nG0. 

Clan,  TSIMILANGA. 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


I  Estimated  Population. 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

govemors,  chieft,  etc. 


XXVI.  AMBb^QQ-^OTUinued. 

2.  YUarnktsana 
8.  B^h^. 
4.  Kinknjy 
(h)  S6amb1la. 
l.Mdhagdlo      . 
2.  Bdly,  SdaTnMla    . 
8.  Mkrotia 

XZVn.  IB6iNA  (south). 

1.  Tk8an6mby  . 

2.  Mahdbo,  fort 

3.  MdYovody,  fort 

4.  frabdnjyj  fort 

5.  Ampaiiliib4  . 

6.  Ainb6dir6ka 

7.  M^vcUandna,  fort 

8.  Malktsj 

9.  ArUimgodrahiija,  fort 

10.  Ampihaimana,  fort 

11.  Mq/angdfioTt ;  port ;  cap- 

ital of  nortli-west  coast 


12.  Mkrafino 
18.  Langkny 

14.  Mknak&ra 

15.  Ankalkfa 

16.  AnHmgM 

17.  Beaiva  . 


XZVin.  IB6iNA  (Korth). 
(a)  BiiHisoTRA. 

Amb6dimadiro 
(6)  NarIndina- 

1.  Narindina    . 

2.  B^mol61o      . 
8.  Amp^indkva 

4.  M4rota61ana. 

5.  Anklal&va     . 

6.  Saolhra 

7.  Ambktomidnty 
(c)  TAndrona. 

1.  Eirakknga    . 

2.  Doin6ny 

8.  Mkropap&ngo 

4.  Mkroxandrkoka 

5.  Eapkina 

6.  Marandkyitra 

7.  ArUtroTUadnga 

8.  Tinandkva   . 

9.  Sdda,  fort     . 


14,000 


Tribe,  Amb6noo— con/inwed 


Tribe,  TIB6INA. 

Rainijaobilina,  10  vtra.,  Ko- 

mkndy. 
Ridnivokiyo,   12    vtra.,    Ko- 

mkndy. 
Rkmahiro,  8  vtra.,  Komkndy. 

Clan,  TSIMIHiTY. 
Ralnib^molkly,  8  vtra.,  Ko- 

mkndy. 

Ramikntra,  8  vtra.,  Eomkndy. 

Rainimkro,  8  vtra.,  D.P.M., 
Eomkndy. 

Rkmambazkfy,    14    vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Komkndy. 
Rktsisklovknina,  18  vtra.,  L^- 

finy. 


Rainitandra,   10   vtra.,   Ko- 

mkndy. 
Rainy aonkry,  9  vtra.,  L^finy. 

Clan,  BilHISOTRA. 


Clan,  TlNDRONA. 


Rainia6amknahirana,  15  vtra. , 
Solon-Komkndy. 
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To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Esttmated  Population. 

inhabitants  beloncr,  classes, 
governors,  chiefs,  etc 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

XXVIII.  Ib6ina  {•^orihy-cont. 

10.  EaUmbana  . 

11.  Amb61imadiro 

... 

12.  Amb6hihkDgy 

... 

18.  Andrkniiiny 
14.  Ampd9ibitika 

Ttibe,  TANkAsAN  A. 

15.  Mahilaka      . 

... 

16.  Bihdram&nga 

17.  Tetfezambiito 

18.  B^Unte 

Table  IV. — Islands,  formerly  Malagasy,  now  Colonies  in  possesBion  of 
the  French,  and  the  Comoro  Islands. 


Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 
Ohief  Towns  and  Villages. 

Estimated  Population. 

Native  Tribes  and 
Government 

French  Colonies. 

French. 

I.  STE.  MARIE  DE  MADA- 
GASCAR  or  NOSY- 

Men,  8491,  women, 

Bitsimiadiraka,^ 

3698  ;  total,  7189 

BOIUHA 

(a)  Sainte  Marte. 

1.  Port  Ste.  Marie    . 

... 

2.  L'llot  Madame  (seat  of 

Government 

... 

.d^p6t 

(ft)  ILE  AUX  NaTTES. 

11.  NbSY-BJfi        .        . 

Men,  5435,  women, 
8574;  total,  9009 

Antalotea,  Sdkaldva,  Arabs^ 

(a)  NdsY-Bi 

Hellville,  seat  of  Govern- 

ment 

(b)  N68Y-K6MBA. 

(c)  N68T-F1LY. 

(d)  N6sT-MiT8io. 

nie  Comoro  Tf^mt^^*. 

III.  MAYOTTA     . 

Men,  5561,  women, 
3233 ;  totol,  8794 

Sdkaldva and  Arabs* 

(a)  Pamanzi. 

1.  Choa,  principal  port     . 

... 

2.  Pamanzi,  roadstead 

8.  Chingoni      . 

... 

(6)  DZAOUDZI  . 

Eoeni  .... 

(c)  Mamoutzou. 

1.  Jongoni 

2.  Dopani 

... 

1  Government  administered  by  a  resident  officer  under  the  governor  of  Reunion 
9  French  commandant  with  a  small  nirison  of  infiintry  and  marine  artillery, 
s  Government  administered  by  the  Department  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    No  European 
garrison 
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Minor  Diridoiis  or  Districts,  and 
Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


Estimated  Population 


Native  Tribes  and 
Qovemment 


TlM  Comoro  lalaiidji — conL 

IV.  COMORO  or  ANGA- 
ZICHA 

1.  Mouroni  or  Maroni 
2*  Hitsanda  or  Itzanda 

V.  MOHILLA      . 

DoTiany  or  Fomboni 


VL  JOHANNA  or  AN- 
JOUAN 

Anztjani  or  Anjoanna. 

1.  Bambao,  seat  of  govern- 

ment 

2.  MakhadoQ   or  Johanna 

Town 
8.  Mani    .... 

4.  Pomony,  stores  and  coal 

d^pdt 

5.  D^monny  or  Demony   . 


Total,  7000 


Total,  6000  . 


Total,  12,000 


3000 


2000 


Semi-Indefsndbnt 
goyernmsnt.^ 

Arah  and  African, 

Sultan  of  Mouroni. 
Sultan  of  Hitsanda. 

Mcdagaay  and  Arab, 

Queen  of  Mohilla,  of  H6ya 
descent  {under  quasi-French 
proUctoraie), 

Arab  and  African, 


Abdullah  bin  Selim,  Sultan 
of  Johanna.' 


1  By  treaty  recently  concluded  Comoro  is  now  under  a  French  protectorate  (uee  chapter  xvi.) 
*  Has  treaty  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

"  Quare  agiUf  et  primo  lasti  cum  lumine  solia 
QucB  loco,  quive  Jiabeant  homines,  ubi  iruxnia  gentis, 
VestigemuB  et  a  portu  diversa  petamua, " 

{JSneidos,  lib.  vii.  130.) 

1.  The  Pbovinces,  Towns,  and  Villages.— 1.  The  Highland  or  Interior  Pro- 
vinces,— (1)  Im^rina,  the  metropolitan  province — The  six  divisions — 
YalUafbtsy  and  Anktiv61o^Antanknarivo — The  royal  palaces — ^The  popula- 
tion of  the  city— The  sacred  cities — (2)  BetsiUo — Fiankrants6a— Principal 
heights.  2.  The  Midland  or  Intermediaie  Provinces, — (3)  Antfiihknaka — 
Lake  Ala6tra — ^Amb^tondrazaka — Anktiv61o — (4)  Ank&y — ^The  Mang6ro — 
(5)  Tan^la— (6)  BJira- Desert  of  H6romb^.  3.  The  Lowland  or  Littoral 
Provinces,— (7)  Tankkrana- (8)  An6nib6— (9)  Mar6a— (10)  MJinankra— (11) 
Iv6ngo  — (12)  V6him^ina  — (13)  MUiavfelona  — (14)  T^mksina— (15) 
Mkhan6ro  —  (16)  Mknanjkra  — (17)  V6hip^no  —  (18)  Mkhamknina  —  (19) 
Ankkrana— (20)  Vangaindrkno— (21)  An6sy— (22)  Andr6y— (23)  MkhafUy— 
(24)  Fiar^nana  —  (25)  M^naW  —  (26)  Ib6ina  (west)  —  (27)  Amb6ngo  —  (28) 
Ib6ina  (north). 
II,  The  French  Colonies. — Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar— N6sy-B6. 
III.  The  Comoko  Islands. — Mayotta  (French  colony) — Comoro — Mohilla — 
Johanna. 

Maps — (1)  Hypsometri'cal  map  of  Im^rina,  by  M.  A.  Grandidier. 

(2)  The  environs  of  Antanknarivo,  by  P^re  D6sir6  Boblet,  S.J. 

Part  I. — ^The  Provinoes  of  Madagascar. 

1.  The  Highland  or  Interior  Provinces, 

(1)  ImArina. 

Original  The  original  name  of  the  country  now  known  as  Imferina 
m^ton^.  ^PP^^  ^  ^^^®  ^®®^  Mmihlsatra,  but  under  this  title  it  was 
never  heard  of  by  Europeans,  being  applied  to  it  only  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  and  not  used  by  the  tribes  on  the 
coast  who  came  in  contact  with  foreigners.  The  word  B^mi- 
hlsatra  impUes  the  cessation  of  moving  onwards,  such  as  the 
impeded  progress  of  a  migration,  and  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Madagascar,  being  applied  to  a  Skkaliva  tribe  whose  head- 
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quarters  were  formerly  at  1^687-6^ ;  while  the  term  Imtrirnhi 
mihlsatra  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
Im^rina  being  firmly  established  in  the  country  (see  Richard- 
son's Dictionary,  p.  266). 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  term  "Im^rina"  there  is  a  intcrpreta- 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  The  native  word  TnUrina  signifies  ^^^^ 
to  command  a  delightful  view  {Srindrina,  "  something  occupy- 
ing a  conspicuous  place,"  "  prominency  "),  and,  indeed,  from  the 
position  it  occupies,  Imirina  can  claim  to  be  a  noble  Belvedere. 
The  other  derivations  need  be  noticed  briefly.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  a  certain  chief,  on  seeing  the  people  multiplied  to  a 
great  extent,  compared  the  country  IrrUrona  to  "the  dark 
crowding  of.  flies  on  honey."  Another  meaning  is  derived 
from  Imi^Tona,  "  to  roar,"  and  another  explanation  is  sought 
in  the  word  Imidrina,  "  to  ask  insatiably." 

In  former  days  Imferina  was  of  no  great  extent,  the  tract  Ancient 
to  the  north  of  Ambohiminga  in  Aviradrkno  being  called  ^  ^*"* 
North  Im^rina,  whilst  the  district  now  comprised  in  Sisainy 
formed  South  Im^rina,  under  different  chiefs.  It  has  been 
related  in  chapter  i.  (p.  24)  how  Andriamiisinav^lona  united 
Imferina.  In  his  days  the  boundaries  appear  to  have  been, — 
to  the  north,  V^kinisihaskrotra ;  to  the  south,  Sisainy ;  to  the 
east,  ladiany ;  and  to  the  west,  Amb^rarino. .  There  is  an  old 
story  to  the  effect  that  a  dispute  about  the  boundaries  between 
their  respective  dominions  took  place  between  the  chief  of 
Imferina  and  the  chief  of  Imimo,  Andriambahiaka ;  this  was 
finally  settled  and  a  white  ox  killed  as  a  covenant  at  AmbJtr- 
arino,  which  place  has  since  been  named  I6mbif6tsy  in  conse- 
quence. Later,  the  limits  of  Imferina  have  been  assigned  as  follows.  Later 
viz. :  on  the  north,  Vikiniskhasirotra ;  on  the  south,  Irangkina ;  ®^^'^*^°^' 
on  the  east,  Fanong6avana ;  on  the  west,  I6mbif6tsy.  Of  these 
the  northern  limit  assigned,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tskraskhatra 
river,  is  in  18"  30'  S.  lat.,  and  the  southern  frontier  in  19** 
30'  S.  lat,  about  seventy  miles  apart;  whilst  the  western 
Limit  of  the  Ombifitsy  river  to  Fanongiavana  in  the  iron 
district  to  the  east  is  forty  miles  across.  This  would  give  the 
area  of  Imferina  in  those  days  as  covering  upwards  of  2800 
square  miles,  but  from  this  would  have  to  be  deducted  at 
least  800  square  miles  of  mountain  and  wilderness,  and  there- 
fore the  Imferina  kingdom  of  Ead^ma's  father  cannot  have 
exC/Ceded  2000  square  miles. 

Putting   aside    the    outlying    district    of   V6niz6ngo,   the 
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modem  boundaries  of  Im^rina  may  be  considered  as  shown  in 
M.  Grandidier's  hjrpsometrical  map,^  viz.,  the  line  running 
east  and  west  through  L6hav6hitra  mountain,  in  18°  38'  S.  lat, 
forming  the  north  limit,  and  that  through  the  flanks  of 
V6tov6rona  mountain,  in  19"  55'  S.  lat,  ninety  miles  apart; 
the  east  boundary  extending  to  Angivo,  47**  56'  E.  long., 
near  Ankferamadinika  and  the  west  cutting  the  river  Lilia 
west  of  Lake  It^y,  in  46"  44'  long.,  eighty  miles  across;  in 
all  including  an  area  of  7200  square  miles.  From  this,  how- 
ever, large  deductions  must  be  made  to  estimate  the  area  of 
the  inhabited  district  Thus  from  Angivo  to  Tsinjoarivo  and 
V6tov6rona  is  a  wide  extent  of  desert  moor  and  mountain. 
The  enormous  base  upon  which  stands  the  Anldratra  range 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  part  of  the 
Valilaf6tsy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ikipa  river  cannot  be 
included  in  Imferina.  If,  therefore,  a  total  of  2000  square 
miles  be  taken  from  the  gross  estimate,  there  remains  a  surface 
of  5000  square  miles  representing  the  inhabited  districts  of 
Imirina. 

V6niz6ngo,  now  included  as  an  integral  portion  of  Imirina, 
forms,  nevertheless,  an  outlying  district,  extending  to  the  north 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ikipa  river  as  far  as  18"*  lat,  and 
comprises  some  1600  square  miles.  Of  this  area  there  is, 
however,  a  large  tract  waste  and  desolate,  and  therefore,  sub- 
tracting a  reasonable  proportion,  a  surface  of  one-third,  say 
500  square  miles,  may  be  calculated  to  be  added  to  the  former 
estimate  of  the  inhabitated  districts  of  Imferina,  making  in  all 
a  total  of  5500  square  miles.  "The  thorougMy-cidtivated 
parts  of  Imferina,"  says  Dr.  Mullens,  "are  spread  over  a 
space  of  fifty  miles  by  twenty-five:  about  1250  square  miles 
inaU."2 

The  political  boundaries  of  Imirina  may  be  briefly  defined 
as  follows:  on  the  north  the  SJikalJiva  provinces  of  Ibiina, 
Amb6ngo,  and  Antsihknaka ;  to  the  east,  AnkJly ;  to  the  south, 
B^tsil^o ;  to  the  west,  the  Skkalkva  province  of  M^nab^. 

The  physical  features  which  form  the  natural  frontiers  of 
the  central  province  of  the  island  are :  on  the  north.  Tend. 
Amb6himina,    Tend.   Tsiifakintitra,  Tend.   Amb6hitsit^katra ; 

*  "Essai  d'une  carte  hypsom^trique  de  la  Province  dlmferina"  (Centre  de 
Madagascar),  par  Alfred  Grandidier,  Bulletin  dt  la  SocUU  de  Giographie,  2e 
trimestre,  1888.     Reproduced  in  this  work  by  courtesy  of  the  constructor. 

*  "Mullens  on  the  Central  Provinces  of  Madagascar,"  Jour.  Hoy. 
Soc,  1876,  p.  184. 
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on  the  east,  Tend.  Angiivo;  on  the  south,  Tend.  AnkJisitra, 
Jankiana,  V6tov6rona,  Eimbonankkratra,  Vkvavkto,  and  I^vo- 
hJiika;  on  the  west,  Tend.  Antiraminana,  Ambohitrindrana, 
and  the  B6ngo  liiva. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  peaks  of  the  great  The 
Ankiratra  mountains  occupy  almost  the  centre  of  the  map  of  ^^^^ 
Im^rina,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  country  is  at  a  considerable  High  level 
elevation  above  the  sea.     From  M.  Grandidier's  hypsometrical  general 
observations  it  would  appear  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  surface  of 
of  the  surface  lies  below  4000   feet  elevation;  and  this  is    °^  "^^• 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  B^tsimitktatra  plain  between  the 
rivers  Sisa6ny  and  Andrimba  and  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ik6pa, 
KitsJunby,    and    Andritnonandriana    rivers,    together   with    a 
narrow  tract  about  the   shores   of  Lake  Wksy.     By  far  the 
greater   portion    of   the   inhabitated    districts  of   Imirina   is 
situated  between  4000  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lies 
to  the   north   and  west,  extending  round   the  south  of  the 
gigantic  Ank^ratra  mass,  which  dominates  the  entire  province. 

From    this   mountainous    highland    region   originate    the  Hydrology, 
springs    and   sources    of  all  the  large  rivers  in  the  island. 
Thus  within  its  eastern  limits  near  Angivokfely  the  headwater 
streams  of  the  Bfetsib6ka  rise,  viz.,  the  Z^bo,  the  S^hasJlrotra, 
and  the  Mknankra;  whilst  thirty  miles  farther  to  the  south 
are  the  sources  of  the  Ik6pa,  viz.,  the  Varihina  and  Sisainy 
(which  irrigate  the  B^tsimitktatra  rice-fields),  the  Andr6mba, 
the  Katsaoka,  and  the  Ombif^tsy,  which  last  uniting  with  the  North-west 
Onib^  forms  the  Ik6toratsy,  separating  Imferina  from  Val^la-  ^^^L^ 
fbtay.     All  the  above  flow  northwards  and  form  part  of  the 
north-west  river-system  mentioned  in  chapter  ii.       Flowing  West  river 
westerly  are  the  K6tomb6to,  the  Mkzy,  and  the  streams  which  ^y^^^ 
feed  Lake  Itksy,  viz.,  the  Maliandr^no,  and  the  VJirana.     The 
outlet  of  Lake  Itisy  is  by  the  river  Lilla ;  whilst  in  the  same 
drainage  area  are  the  Kits&mby,  with  its  affluents  the  Skha6mby 
and  Andritnonandriana,  together  with  the  Andrantsiy  and  the 
small  lakes  of  Andritnob^  and  Andraikiva,  all  tributaries  of  the 
Mania.     Towards  the  eastern  system  runs -the  Oniv^,  formed  East  river- 
by  the  union  of  the  Ambktolkmpy,  Mferimitatra,  Ambitotsi-  ^y^^ 
pihina,  AmbJitomikdy,  and  the  Sihananamklona. 

Into  these  various  streams  and  rivers  pour  innumerable  strategic 
watercourses,  torrents,  and  rivulets,  so  that  Imferina  may  be  ^^i^^^ 
looked  upon  as  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  water-supply  of 
the  island ;  and  hence  its  natural,  strategic  importance,  com- 
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manding  as  it  does  the  heads  of  all  the  valleys  and  communi- 
cations whose  lines  follow  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers. 
The  state  of  Imferina  possesses  the  mastery  of  the  island,  hold- 
ing the  acropolis  of  Madagascar.  Lying  back  from  the  coast 
out  of  reach  of  foreign  invaders,  sheltered  from  attack  by  the 
impenetrable  countries  in  front  of  it,  Imferina  is  a  natural 
stronghold  from  which  the  H6vas  can  issue  forth  at  will 
to  conquer  and  take  command  of  the  subordinate  tribes  in  the 
woods  and  lowlands  beneath.  The  district,  hemmed  in  by 
rugged  mountains  forming  almost  impregnable  barriers,  may 
only  be  approached  by  passes  which  can  easily  be  defended  by 
The  metro-  the  brave,  hardy,  and  vigorous  native  warriors.  Consequently 
pro^ce.  there  has  arisen  the  II6va  hegemony ;  the  II6va  chiefs  occupy- 
ing the  rich  rice -plains  of  the  Betsimit^tatra  congregated 
together  in  Antananarivo,  leaving  their  country  properties  to 
be  cultivated  by  their  slaves.  This  aristocratic  community 
was  welded  into  a  kingdom  by  AndriamJisinavklona,  and  the 
surrounding  tribes  subjugated,  although  retaining  their  freedom 
and  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  government.  Thus  Imferina 
has  become  the  metropolitan  province,  and  the  capital  AntanJin- 
arivo,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  all  Madagascar. 
Aspect  of  From  its  extreme  want  of  trees  and  bushes  the  general 

tiw  coBn-  appearance  of  Imferina  is  sterile,  and  where  the  moors  are  as 
yet  untilled  the  country  assumes  a  dreary  and  uninteresting 
aspect:  "The  eye  is  fatigued  with  traversing  its  numerous 
hills  and  mountains  in  search  of  vegetation  as  a  relief  from  the 
dulness  of  the  unvarying  scene  which  a  country  generally 
destitute  of  brushwood,  grove,  or  forest  presents  "  (Ellis,  vol.  i. 
p.  83).  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Mullens  writes,  "bordered  by 
grand  hills  and  studded  with  hundreds  of  villages  and  towns, 
Imferina  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  picturesque  pro- 
vinces of  Madagascar"  (p.  135).  M.  Grandidier  describes 
Imferina  as  "a  mountainous  country,  scored  by  numerous 
watercourses,  completely  bare,  without  trees,  without  shrubs, 
and  with  wide  tracts  uncultivated.  It  is  but  thinly  populated 
in  the  wilder  parts ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thickly  peopled  in 
1  the  valleys  and  flatter  portions.  The  hills,  which  cover  nearly 
\the  whole  country,  and  which  are  formed  of  a  red  clay,  hard 
^nd  compact,  in  the  midst  of  which  outcrop  numerous  granite 
boulders  with  waterwom  surface,  are  not  fertile,  but  the  least 
little  valley,  whenever  its  situation  permits,  is  transformed  into 
rice-fields  by  industrious  and  intelligent  tillage.     To  the  west 
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of  the  capital  in  the  very  centre  of  the  province  lies  an 
extensive  plain,  the  BfetsimitJitatra,  which  was  anciently  a  lake 
or  marsh,  and  which  now  forms  an  immense  field  of  rice,  of 
pleasant  aspect  in  the  wet  season,  dotted  here  and  there  like 
so  many  islets  with  numerous  hamlets  or  houses  built  on 
hillocks"  (Btdletin  de  la  Soci6t4  de  G6ographie,  2e  trimestre, 
1883,  p.  244).  There  are  no  properly-constructed  roads  in  Roadaand 
Imferina,  but  merely  beaten  tracks  leading  from  village  to  "*^* 
village,  often  along  the  narrow  embankments  between  the  rice- 
swamps.  The  bridges  also  are  few  and  of  very  elementary 
character  (see  chapter  iv.) 

Imferina  is  divided  into  six  divisions  ^  (see  Table  I.,  chapter  imirina 
ii.):— (1)  Avkradrino,  (2)  Sisa6ny,  (3)  M^rovitana,  (4)Amb6.  ^^'^""^ 
diiAno,  (5)  V6niz6ngo,  (6)  VkkinankJiratra.      These  are  called  divisiona  of 
by  the  H6vas  "  Imferina  inin-t6ko,"  i.e.  "  Imferina  consisting  of  ^'^^™^*" 
six  divisions." 

(1)  Avdradrltno,  which  includes  the  capital  in  its  south-west  Avira- 
angle,  is  bounded  by  the  Ik6pa  and  its  affluents,  the  Variihina  ^^^®' 
and  ladina,  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  river  M6mba  and  the 
Andringitra  mountain  to  the  west.  Hence  the  word  Av^ra- 
drbmjo  means  literally  "north  of  ttie  water."  This  division 
is  again  subdivided  into  four  districts  or  cantons,  viz.  V6roma- 
hfery^  ("  the  powerful  bird  "),  which  includes  Antananarivo  and 
its  suburbs;  Tsimkhafitsy  ("not  having  superiors,"  literally 
not  making  white),  whose  chief  town  is  AmbihimJmga ;  Tsimi* 
ambAholihy  ("not  turning  tiie  back  on  men,"  in  fight) — 
chief  town,  DJify;  Mandiavito  ("treading  on  stones") — 
chief  town,  Ambihidrabiby.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  term  Avitradrd^no  ("north  of  the  water")  is  more  cor- 
rectly speaking  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  names  of  the 
subdivisions  refer  rather  to  the  clans  and  divisions  of  the  people 
than  to  place.®     That  portion  of  Avkradrimo  lying  nearest  to 

^  '' Au  point  de  vne  politique,  rim^rina  doDt  la  population  d^passe  un  mil- 
lion pent  se  diviser  en  dix  districts.  Au  nord,  Anktiv61o  et  V6ni26ngo.  Dans 
Test,  Avkradriino  et  V^kiniBisa6ny.  Au  sud,  Vkkinankiratra.  Dans  I'ouest 
Mandridriino  et  Vklalafbtsy.  Et  au  centre,  ImJiroyatank,  Amb6dir&no,  et  Im&mo" 
(M.  Grandidier,  BtUletin  de  la  Soeiiti  de  Ofographie,  2e  trimestre,  1888). 

2  The  capital  and  its  suburbs  for  six  miles  round  are  called  "  V6romali%ry,*' 
though  more  strictly  the  city  itself  is  called  **  V6romah6ry  in  town,**  and  the 
suburbs  and  vicinity  "  V6romahfery  in  the  country  "  (see  chapter  x.) 

*  "  The  divisions  are  extremely  numerous  and  intricate,  involving  not  merely 

divisions  of  soil,  but  classifications  of  people  and  families  ;  and  it  not  un  frequently 

occurs  that  the  same  is  applied  both  to  place  and  people,  though,  perhaps,  as  a 

general  rule,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  names  of  villages  belong  to  them 
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AntanJtnarivo  is  thickly  populated,  and  includes  a  portion  of 
the  great  rice-plain,  the  eastern  extension  of  the  B^tsimitiitatra 
flats.  There  are  numerous  villages  on  the  higher  grounds 
amidst  the  rice-fields.  These  places  are  surrounded  by  fosses 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  the  clay  sides  of  which  are 
steep,  for  the  clay  is  tenacious.  The  fosses  are  crossed  at  one 
or  two  points  only,  giving  access  to  rude  gateways,  sometimes 
formed  of  long  blocks  of  stone,  formerly  closed  by  huge  circular 
Lake  and  stones.  A  great  extent  of  ground  in  the  district  is  covered 
NwnlhMia.  ^^^^  marsh,  and  near  Namfehana  is  a  shallow  lake  and  swamp 
abounding  with  waterfowl,  and  in  which  are  numerous  gold  fish 
(see  Madagascar  and  its  People,  by  Sibree,  p.  172).  The 
greater  part  of  AvJiradriino  to  the  east  and  north  consists  of 
long  rounded  moorlike  hills  covered  with  coarse  grass.  Near 
the  villages  on  these  downs  a  good  deal  of  garden  ground  is 
planted  with  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  Indian  corn,  etc. 
There  are  numbers  of  enclosures  formed  of  high  clay  walls 
surrounding  the  grounds  of  the  country  houses.  Some  of  the 
residences  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  wealth  are  substantially 
built  and  their  gardens  planted  with  fruit  trees.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  Avkradrino  are  valleys  formed  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  B6tsib6ka,  the  Labo,  Androbi,  MJtnankra, 
etc.  Near  Ambitom^na  the  fountains  of  the  last-named  river 
water  one  of  the  largest  rice-fields  in  all  Im^rina  and  feed 
some  five  thousand  humau  beings  (Mullens,  p.  233 ;  see 
also  Route  No.  7,  chapter  iv.)  The  table  at  the  end  of 
chapter  ii.  gives  the  principal  villages  in  the  various  sub- 
districts  of  this  and  the  other  divisions  of  Imirina. 
Sisadny.  (2)  Sisodny  comprises  the  south-east  district  of  Imferina, 

east  of  the  river  Sisa6ny  and  south  of  the  Varilhina  stream. 
This  district  is  less  populous  than  that  of  Av^radriino,  the 
country  to  the  south-east  being  wilder  and  mountainous.  Most 
of  the  villages  are  perched  on  the  sunmiits  of  hills,  some  of 
the  more  important  being  surrounded  with  several  deep  ditches 

strictly  as  sucb,  but  names  of  districts  inyolve  primarily  the  ideas  of  clans, 
families,  or  classes  of  people.  Sometimes  the  same  clan  occupies  a  portion  of 
soil  in  different  districts,  and  sometimes  a  district  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  principal  class  or  clan  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  The  district  north 
of  Lake  It^y  is  also  termed  Avkradriino"  (Ellis,  vol.  I  p.  88).  **The  same," 
states  Mr.  G.  Cousins,  **  is  true  of  Miiroyktana  and  other  districts  into  which 
colonies  of  Avkradr^no  people  have  emigrated.  Such  colonies  most  tenaciously 
cling  to  the  tribe  from  which  they  have  sjjrung,  and  refuse  to  be  included  in  that 
into  whose  territory  they  have  come.  Tribal  ties  and  a  desire  to  evade  the 
/atunnpdana  both  operate  to  produce  this  state  of  things." 
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and  elaborate  scarped  ramparts,  so  that  before  the  introduction 
of  firearms  they  must  have  been  welhiigh  impregnable.  The 
ravines  and  steep  sides  of  the  lulls  are  terraced  with  Icltsa 
grounds,  the  nurseries  for  the  young  rice  plants.  Sisa6ny  is 
divided  into  thirteen  cantons  (see  Table). 

(3)  Mdrovdtana  extends  from  near  the  north-west  comer  Mirovi- 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  city  down  the  valley  of  the  Ik6pa  **^°** 
river.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Anjom6ka  and 
V6niz6ngo ;  on  the  east  by  the  line  of  the  M6mba  stream  and 

the  Andringitra  mountain,  which  divides  it  from  Avkradr^no ; 
on  ^the  west  by  the  An6nib^,  wjiich  separates  it  from  Valkla- 
f6tsy;  and  on  the  south  by  an  arbitrary  line  through  what 
was  formerly  the  province  of  Imkmo,^  from  the  south  of  imkmo. 
AntanJinarivo  to  Lake  Itisy.  This  division  is  subdivided  into 
eight  sub-districts  (see  Table). 

(4)  Ambbdirdmo    occupies    the    south-west    quarter    of  Amb6- 
Im^rina,  with  MirbvJitana  on  its  north  and  the  river  Sisa6ny       "°' 
bounding  it  on  the  east.    To  its  south  are  the  Ankkratra  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  west  it  includes  the  volcanic  area  bordering 

on  the  SkkalJtva  pro\dnce  of  M^nab^.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
cantons  (see  Table).  In  this  section  is  included  the  sub-district  Mandri- 
of  Mandridritno  ("  where  waters  dry  up  "),  in  which  is  situated  Lake^iti^. 
Lake  Itisy  or  ItisihJtnaka.  This  piece  of  water  is  eight  miles 
long  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  fed  by  the  streams 
Imitiandrino  and  Ivarkno,  and  has  a  single  outlet, — the  river 
Lilia,  which  falls  over  a  reef  at  Amb6hip6.  The  lake  contains 
seven  deep  irregular  bays  formed  by  the  projections  of  six 
peninsulas.  These  divisions  of  the  lake  are  named  Tariizo, 
Ampify,  Kavinta,  Ambiyanandriana,  L6h61oka,  Angiva,  Fitkn- 
d^bo  (William  Johnson,  AmandnaHvo  Annual,  No.  1). 

(5)  Vhnizbngo,  as   before   mentioned  (p.   222),  forms   an  vdnizdngo. 
outlying  district  of  the  Im^rina  province,  extending  towards 

the  north-west  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ik6pa  river  as  far 
as  the  range  of  Amb6him6na  (4800  feet).  It  is  divided  into 
North  and  South  V6niz6ngo,  or,  as  these  divisions  are  some- 
times named,  West  and  East  V6niz6ngo.  V6niz6ngo  is  divided 
into  nine  cantons  (see  Table).  The  inhabited  portion  of  South  South 
or  East  V6mz6ngo  is  a   broad  open  valley,  15   miles  wide  ^^^"^"8f°- 

*  The  former  kingdom  of  Im&mo  seems  to  have  been  divided  between  the 
districts  of  MJiroviitana  and  AmbMirkno.  It  has  been  included  by  M.  Grand idier 
as  one  of  the  ten  divisions  of  Im&rina  (see  arUe,  p.  225) ;  so  also  ManUiidrkno  is 
another  of  the  dinsions  adopted  by  the  French  geographer. 
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by  20  long.  It  has  the  mountain  of  L6hav6hitra  (10  miles 
east  of  Fiha6nana,  and  6400  feet  high)  for  its  eastern 
boundary,  beyond  which  are  the  Andringitra  mountains  and 
the  high  moors  where  the  sources  of  the  AndrJtnobfe  take 
their  rise.  The  eastern  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ik6pa  and  those  of  the  B6tsib6ka  separates  V6niz6ngo  from 
the  deep  valleys  of  An^tiv61o.  The  southern  frontier  of  V6ni- 
z6ngo  (see  Eoute  No.  2,  chapter  iv.),  says  Mullens,  is  the 
gneiss  ridge  which  is  cut  by  the  Ikipa  at  the  Firahkntsana 
Falls,  and  is  marked  by  the  river  Anjamika.  The  centre  of  the 
V6niz6ngo  district  consists  of  sandy  clay  or  loam,  deeply  scored 
by  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Ik6pa  Everywhere  artificial 
levels  are  cultivated  with  rice  and  small  villages  are  ntmierous. 

Fiha6nana.  Fihai>nana,  the  chief  town,  contains  only  a  few  houses,  but  it 
is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  local  clans,  and  there  are 
large  clusters  of  villages  within  a  short  distance  (eight  miles), 
with  fields  and  churches  and  a  goodly  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  Fihainana  mission-field  includes  Amb6hiboahJtngy,  Mi^ntso, 

Nortli  Ank^zotsJira,  and  Amb6hijkQak61ona.  To  the  north-west,  beyond 
ngo.  Fihaonana,  are  high  moors  (4600  feet),  from  which  a  descent 
of  700  feet  leads  into  North  V6niz6ngo,  a  long  level  valley 
between  two  pleasant  lines  of  hills,  drained  by  the  river 
Andriinob^,  under  ridge  of  the  Amb6hidamb6nana,  with  a 
large  village,  Ambihij^fy,  at  its  foot  Dr.  Mullens  speaks  of 
this  country  as  a  treeless  empty  wilderness,  within  the  region 
of  sedimentary  clay,  with  hills  of  one  uniform  height.  The 
mission-field  of  Fiarfenana  ("  dividing  place  ")  includes  Amb6- 
himbahoaka,  AntilohJizo,  Amb6himfena,  Amb6hitrandrlana, 
Samb^a,  and  Mah&ridkza. 

(6)  Vdkinankdratra  ia  the  southernmost  division  of 
Im^rina,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  extends  around  the  flanks 
of  the  great  mountains  of  Ank^ratra.  The  limits  of  this  divi- 
sion are  not  accurately  defined,  but  the  district  may  be  supposed 
to  include  all  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Mania  river. 
VkkinankJiratra  is  subdivided  into  eighteen  cantons  (see  Table). 
In  this  division  of  Im^rina  lies  the  valley  of  Betifo,  in  shape 
like  an  inverted  funnel ;  at  the  western  mouth  it  is  five  miles 
across ;  at  the  higher  and  eastern  end  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  It  is  enclosed  by  high  ridges  through  its  entire  length. 
A  fine  gneiss  ridge  overhangs  it  on  the  soutL  The  sloping 
banks  around  this  vast  amphitheatre  are  covered  with  rice- 
terraces,  and  villages  have  been  placed  on  all  the  best  parts  of 


V&kinan- 
kiratra. 


BeUfo 
valley. 
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the  higher  groimd.      There  must  be  in  these  villages  some 
twenty  thousand  people.     A  few  miles  to  the  east  is  another 
broad  plain  also  rich  in  rice-fields.     Farther  east  lies  the  broad  Plain  of 
and  level  plain  of  Sirab^  ("  much  salt "),  extending  over  fifty  ^^^ 
square  miles  (see  chapter  ix.),  and  full  of  rice-grounds.    Between 
E^titfo  and  Sirab^  are  the  small  lakes  Andrknob^  and  Andrki* 
kiva.     North  again  are  the  lava  mountains  of  Vivavkto  and 
the  peat  bogs  and  lake  of  Vininin6ny.     To  the  south  is  the 
M4nand6na  vsJley,  and  the  Lkvadrino  plain  to  the  east.     Alto-  Uvadrino. 
gether,  says  Mullens,  the  district  of  VJtkinankiratra  contains 
10,000  hMra  or  "holdings,"  and  these  are  believed  to  represent 
a  population  of  100,000  people  (Mullens,  p.  213). 

Valklafitsy  is  the  district  lying  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vai&ia- 
Ik6pa,  and  included  by  M.  Grandidier  as  one  of  the  ten  divi-  ^'^^' 
sions  of  Imirina.     It  extends  beyond  the  ranges  of  AmbJito- 
mangiika  and  Antkram^nana,  over  a  prairie   country  almost 
devoid  of  inhabitants. 

Anitiv61o,  also  included  by  M.  Grandidier,  as  a  division  of  An^tivdio. 
Imerina,  is  considered  by  the  English  missionaries  as  forming 
rather  a  portion  of  Antsihioiaka,  and  is  hereafter  described 
under  that  province  at  p.  250. 


AriixLndLTUirivo^  the  capital  city  of  Madagascar, 

The    name    Antananarivo,^     the    capital    city,    signifies  Antanin- 
"  the  city  of  a  thousand,"  that  is,  no  doubt  (says  Mr.  Sibree),  ^^^* 
homesteads  or  compounds,  which  clustered  probably  for  a  long 

^  ^  The  signification  of  the  name  Tandnarivo  is  determined  "  (wrote  Mr.  Ellis) 
"  by  its  etymology.  Arivo  signifies  a  thousand,  Tandna  means  a  town  ;  the  com- 
pound word  will  therefore  signify  a  thousand  towns,  ...  so  large  as  to  comprehend  - 
a  thousand  towns  in  one.  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
term  "  (Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  93).  "  But  this  is  a  mistake,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Mullens. 
"Native  gentlemen  explain  its  meaning  thus :  when  the  founder  of  the  city  in 
its  present  form  took  possession  of  the  hill  with  a  view  to  erect  upon  it  the 
capital  of  his  new  and  wider  kingdom,  he  brought  from  Ala86ra,  his  previous 
residence,  a  large  body  of  selected  soldiers  and  colonists,  whom  he  settled  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hill,  and  he  called  his  capital  '  the  town  of  the  thousand.'  This 
practice  of  artificially  building  up  cities  by  a  transferred  population  has  been 
common  in  the  East,  and  the  Malagasy  word  arivo,  '  thousand,'  is  connected  with 
it  Thus  the  principal  town  or  capital  of  Im^mo  is  called  Aiivonim^mo.  The 
capital  of  the  district  south  of  the  Ank^ratra  is  called  Arivo.  The  chief  town  of 
one  of  the  IbJira  tribes  is  B^narivo"  {Twelve  MotUhs  in  Madagaacary  by  Dr.  J. 
MuUens,  p.  47).  See  Richardson's  Dictionary ^  p.  614  ;  and  "  Malagasy  Place- 
NAmes,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Sibree,  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Oreat 
Britain  arid  Irelandj  vol.  xv.,  part  2. 
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tion of  the 
capital  city, 


time  as  detached  settlements  round  the  slopes  of  the  long  steep 
ridge  on  which  the  city  is  built.  (The  following  description  is 
abridged  from  Mr.  Sibree's  work,  Madagascar  and  its  People, 
chapter  v.) 

Antananarivo  is  built  upon  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a 
long  and  lofty  hill  of  granite  and  basalt  rock,  which  rises  from 
a  comparatively  level  part  of  the  province  of  Im^rina.  This 
hill  stretches  from  north  to  south  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet^  above 
the  plain.  The  southern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  rise  steep 
and  abrupt  from  the  level  of  ,the  B^tsimitJitatra  rice -plains, 
but  the  northern  end  branches  into  two  arms  or  divisions, 
which  slope  down  to  the  plain  by  long  and  easy  inclinations. 
The  ground  is  most  precipitous  on  the  western  side.  At  one 
point  the  cliffs  are  perpendicular,  and  even  overhanging ;  great 
masses  of  rock  jut  out,  and  enormous  fragments  are  strewn 
about  far  below,  showing  that  at  a  recent  period  a  landslip  has 
occurred.  This  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  many  years  ago.  For  several  miles  around  there 
is  no  other  hill  having  anything  like  the  size  or  height  of  that 
on  which  AntanJinarivo  is  built.  To  the  south  and  north  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  there  is  a  comparatively  level  country,  and 
to  the  west  and  north-west  a  perfectly  flat  plain  for  a  consider- 
able distance, — the  immense  rice -plain  of  B^tsimitJitatra,  "the 
great  unchanneled,"  or  "the  great  uncut  up  into  gutters." 
Owing  to  this  the  city  hill  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  from 
many  parts  of  Im^rina.  "There  is  no  place  like  it  in  the 
island,"  states  Dr.  Mullens. 

The  summits  and  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands 

are  covered  with  buildings.      The  houses    are  built  on  the 

declivities  by  means  of  artificially  levelled  terraces,  formed  one 

Tokot^y.    above  another,  but  most  irregularly.     These  pieces  of  ground, 

or  tbkoUtny  as  they  are  called,  are  mostly  formed  by  cutting 

*  Dr.  Mullens  gives  the  following  as  the  barometric  height  of  Antan^marivo : 
royal  palace,  4790  feet  above  sea -level ;  Farav6hitra,  4540;  AnklakMy,  4280; 
Imkhamksina,  4200 ;  plain  of  Imirina,  4000.  The  longitude  adopted  for  An- 
tananarivo is  the  mean  between  the  observations  of  Mr.  Cameron,  ^e  computa- 
tions of  M.  Grandidicr  and  of  P^re  Eoblet. 


Mr.  Cameron    . 
P6re  Roblet 
H.  Grandidler  . 


.    47' 48' 40" 
.    47' 57' 00" 

8)143'  17'  40" 
47'  46'  53" 


47*  48'  40" 
47"  57'  00" 
47'  85'  44"  (Orandidiei's  last.) 


3)143'  21'  24" 
47"  47'    8" 


LoDgitiide  adopted 


47*  45'  58" 
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away  the  sides  of  the  hill  where  the  rock  allows  it,  and  with 
the  soil  thus  removed  filling  in  the  lower  parts  to  make  the 
ground  level.  There  are  only  three  or  four  streets  or  principal 
roads  through  the  dense  mass  of  houses,  the  largest  thorough- 
fare dividing  the  town  east  and  west,  from  which  branch 
innumerable  small  pathways  leading  between  the  houses,  where, 
however,  room  is  scarcely  left  in  some  places  for  two  foot- 
passengers  to  pass,  and  even  that  little  can  only  be  obtained 
with  difficulty,  perhaps  by  means  of  enormous  stones  jutting 
out  of  a  bank  amidst  hollows  caused  by  incessant  torrents  of 
rain  or  across  some  mass  of  rock  over  precipitous  ground 
beneath.  The  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands 
precludes  the  possibility  of  regularity  in  the  formation  of  the 
streets  or  the  disposition  of  the  buildings.  In  spite  of  this 
apparent  irregularity  the  position  of  most  houses  is  ascertained 
tolerably  exactly  by  the  numerous  names  which  are  given  to 
diflferent  portions  of  the  varied  and  broken  ground  over  which 
the  capital  extends,  every  prominent  feature,  crest,  hollow,  or 
slope,  open  or  level  space,  having  some  special  and  often  very 
appropriate  name. 

The    high    and    prominent    hill    has   three    conspicuous  AmbdMm- 
elevated  points.     The  highest  of  these  is  Amb6himitsimbina  **'™  "**' 
("  hill  for  observing  "),  near  to  which  is  Timpombihitra  (**  the 
crown"  or  "top  of  the  town"),  where  the  palaces  stand.     At 
the  southern  end  of  the  town  is  Amb6hip6tsy  ("  white  hill "), 
from  the  white  soil  of  that  part,  whose  crest  is  now  marked  by 
one  of  the  memorial  churches.     To  the  north  is  rJirav6hitra  Firavd- 
(" last  village  or  hiU  "),  with  its  memorial  church,  at  the  north-  BritLh^ 
east  comer  of  which,  on  the  eastern  slope,  is  the  British  vice-  vice-con- 
consulate,  with   its  tall  flagstaff  and  pretty  grounds,  where 
Mr.  Pickersgill  has   taken  up  his   abode.     The  eastern  side 
of  the  ridge  forms  a  curved  trace,  whilst  on  the  west  it  has 
two   projecting  hills  or  spurs  attached  by  connecting  ridges. 
Between  these  under -features   is  the  level   square   plain   of 
ImiJiam^ina  ("  place  of  consecration  "),  where  military  reviews 
take  place,  and  where  the  sovereigns  are  publicly  acknowledged 
by  their  subjects.     On  the  northern  spur  is  the  great  suburb  of  isdtrj. 
Is6try  and  the  Zomdb  or  "  Friday's  "  market-place.    The  northern 
continuation  of  the  city  hill  proper  is  the  suburb  of  rirav6- 
hitra,  mentioned  above ;  and  between  these  two,  in  the  valley 
below,  are  the  plain  and  village  of  AnJtlak^ly  ("  at  the  copse  "). 
At  the  point  where  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  meet  and  the 
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suburban  hill  joins  the  main  hill  is  Amb^tonakknga  (''  guinea- 
fowl  stone ").  Sloping  upwards  to  the  main  hill  is  a  rocky 
road,  Ambktoviniky,  on  the  side  of  which  is  the  Norwegian 

imarivo-      church  and  at  the  top  of  which  is  Imarivol^tra  ("  where  the 

^**™-        sky  is  low"). 

Andohiio.  Passing  Imarlvolknitra  the  traveller  comes  to  the  open 

gronnd  plain  of  Andohilo,  the  coronation  ground  and  place  of  public 
assembly,  or  hdbivry  ground.  It  is  a  large  open  space,  eight  or 
ten  acres  in  area,  well  suited  by  its  natural  formation  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  The  ground  gently  rises  on  the 
north,  south,  and  east,  giving  the  site  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  where  from  80,000  to  100,000 
persons  may  conveniently  assemble  and  witness  all  that  passes. 
The  high  road  from  the  north  and  west  runs  through  this 
JikabariaTia  ("  place  for  holding  kabJiries  ").  The  eastern  side 
is  bounded  by  a  row  of  dmiivy  fig-trees;  and  the  elevated 
ground  in  front  of  these  is  occupied  during  a  kabkry  by  the 
judges  or  ofi&cers  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  deliver  royal 
messages  (EUis,  voL  L  p.  103).  This  large  open  space  forms 
a  convenient  place  of  meeting  for  transacting  public  business 
of  all  kinds,  and  a^  few  days  pass  without  some  people  coming 
from  distant  parts  of  the  island  as  representatives  of  the 
various  tribes,  and  to  bring  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  there  are 
generally  numbers  of  people  squatting  on  the  grass  in  groups 
and  discussing  the  news  of  the  day.^  Eeviews  of  troops  some- 
times take  place  here,  and  when  the  sovereign  returns  in 
state  from  the  yearly  visit  to  Amb6himJtnga  and  from  other 
journeys,  AndohJdo  presents  a  gay  and  lively  scene,  with  two 
or  three  thousand  troops    under   arms,  officers    in    gorgeous 

Sacred  uniforms,  and  the  sovereign  and  court  in  state  dress.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  open  area  a  small  space  may  be  observed 
somewhat  lower  than  the  rest  On  looking  closely  we  see 
that  the  bare  blue  rock  here  comes  almost  to  the  surface. 
This  spot  is  the  sacred  stone,  and  was  invested  with  a  hedf- 
political,  half -religious  significance;  for  upon  the  sovereign 
making  his  or  her  first  public  appearance  after  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  t.e.  on  the  "  coronation "  day,  it  is  standing  upon 
this  stone  that  he  or  she  must  first  receive  the  salutations  of 
the  people ;  and  upon  returning  to  the  capital  the  sovereign 

*  A  woodcut  copied  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Ellis,  representing  the  promul- 
gation of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  Andoh&lo,  is  given  opposite  p.  819  in 
Madagasoar  BevitUed, 
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here  again  acknowledges  the  national  homage  of  the  subjects. 
Doubtless  there  was  some  form  of  prayer  made  here  in  heathen 
times.    Proceeding  to  the  north-western  comer  of  the  triangular  Native 
area  we  see  on  the  right  hand  a  large  native  church  built  of  ^  "^^ 
wood  in  a  kind  of  domestic  Gk)thic  style,  somewhat  resembling 
the  timber  architecture  of  old  English  country-houses.     It  has 
transepts  and  beU-turret,  and  carved  barge-boards  at  the  gables, 
with  traceried  windows  in  the  chief  fronts.     Opposite  to  this  French 
church  is  the  large  commodious  house  built  in  Mauritius  style  ^"*'^*®- 
and  roofed  with  corrugated  iron,  which  used  to  be  the  French 
consulate  and  the  residence  of  M.   Laborde.     The  Anglican 
cathedral  is  being  built  at  the  north-eastern  comer.     Fast  the 
residence  of  the  late  M.  Laborde  the  plain  narrows  to  the 
breadth  of  a  roadway,  which  runs  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
along  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  having  houses  to  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  a  steep  precipice  descending  for  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  to  the  plain  below.     Before  coming  to  this  and  opposite  Roman 
the  roadway  is  the  conspicuous  Eoman  Catholic  chapel,^  and  church!^ 
here,  since  the  close  of  the  late  hostilities,  is  the  headquarter 
station  of  the  Catholic  Mission.     Close  to  the  chapel  are  the 
houses  for  the  priests  and  workshops  for  the  artisans  connected 
with  their  mission.     The  L.M.S.  Girls'  Central  school  over- 
looks the  precipice,  and  immediately  behind  that,  but  on  a 
higher  level,  stand  the  commodious  schools  (or  colleges)  of  the 
Jesuit  mission ;  the  houses  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  only 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  distant  on  the  road  leading  to 
F^rav6hitra. 

Above  Andohido,  going  south  and  commanding  it,  is  the  Prime 
prime  minister's  residence,  or  rather  palace,  which  is  now  of  JUiiS^^ 
a  curious  semi-Oriental  architecture,  and  rivalling  in  size  the 
royal  buildings  themselves.    It  is  built  in  a  courtyard  which  is 
riveted  with  massive  blocks  of  basalt  to  a  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  roadway  beneath  (see  frontispiece,  voL  ii.) 

To  the  south  of  AndohMo  are  two  spots,  one  where  the  RAnoritra. 

ceremony  of  miUfona  dmhy  ("  killing  the  ox ")  is  performed, 

part  of  the  ceremony  of  swearing  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 

the  other  spot,  adjoining  the  above,  is  a  large  pond,  where 

striking  the  water  mivUy  rdno  is  performed,  another  portion  of 

^  "NoQvelle  ^lise  de  rimmacal^  Conception  k  AndohUo ,  L'^gliae  est  dn 
style  ogiyale.  En  yoici  les  dimensions :  longeur,  87  m.  60 ;  largeur,  18  metres ; 
hauteur  des  murs,  11  metres ;  hauteur  du  faitage  du  toit,  21  metres ;  hauteur  de 
la  Yodte,  17  metres ;  laigeur  de  la  facade,  19  metres ;  hauteur  des  dochers,  80 
metres  "  (P.  de  la  FawUre), 
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the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  pond  is  termed  Ritnoritra  ("water 
soon  to  be  dried  up  ").  Opposite  to  this  pond  is  a  part  of  the 
town  which  neither  the  sovereign  nor  any  part  of  the  royal 
family  may  ever  enter.^ 

Proceeding  along  the  roadway  we  see  that  on  the  side  next 
the  precipice  it  is  bordered  by  a  niunber  of  fine  large  dvidvy 
fig-trees,  which  are  possibly  some  two  or  three  centuries  old. 
Many  of  them  are  decaying,  and  will  probably  not  last  many 
years.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  these  old  trees  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  and  they  most  likely  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  its  appearance,  as  in  the  other  ancient 
towns  of  Imferina,  before  they  were  overtopped  by  the  lofty 
palaces  and  houses.  Between  these  old  trees  are  placed  a 
number  of  cannon  of  various  sizes, — all  lying  on  the  ground, 
or  at  least  on  a  raised  rampart,  but  none  are  mounted. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  them  in  this  battery,  which  is 
called  Amb6dinandohMo  (see  frontispiece  of  Ellis's  Mada- 
gascar Bevisited),  and  there  are  as  many  more  in  other  places 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  These  pieces  of  ordnance  bear 
the  initials  "  G.  R,"  and  were  presented  to  Eaditma  I.  during 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  Their  chief  use  now  is  for  firing 
salutes  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  or  for  dispersing  water- 
spouts. 

"  The  houses  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  also  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  upper  portion,  are 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks  (as  are  almost  all  the  villages  and 
houses  in  the  country),  but  these  are  outside  the  city  proper. 
Inside  the  city  boundary  all  houses  and  buildings  were  until 
1869  obliged  to  be  of  timber,  aU  constructions  of  stone,  earth, 
or  brick  being  tabooed  if  My)  by  the  idols ;  but  since  the 
death  of  Easohferina  the  city  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
the  prohibition  having  been  removed,  and  bricks  are  univer- 
sally used.  There  is  no  strongly -marked  division  between 
the  city  proper  and  the  suburbs,  but  in  some  places  remnants 
of  the  scarped  fosses  remain,  and  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  city  from  the  east  is  marked  by  a  small  ancient  gateway 

^  Andrianjaka,  second  son  of  Ralambo,  made  his  attack  on  Antanknarivo 
while  his  elder  brother  remained  at  Amb6hidrabiby  ;  he  delivered  his  assault  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  town,  driving  the  chieftain  of  that  place  up  into  the 
north-east  portion  or  siiburb,  where  he  put  him  to  death.  After  this  the  people 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  neither  he  nor  his  descendants  should  ever 
ascend  to  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  chief  was  killed  ;  and  up  to  recent  (if 
not  present)  times  the  custom  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
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called  AnkiuiibfevJiva/  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  from  AnkidiW- 
the  plain  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  other  approaches  ^^^^ 
were  all  probably  defended  by  similar  structures.  This 
gate  is  almost  the  only  ancient  structure  which  the  city 
possesses,  except  a  few  tombs,  and  portions  of  the  walls  of  an 
old  house  at  Ampirib^,  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the  chief 
who  made  AntanJinarivo  his  headquarters.  This  house  was 
constructed  of  thin  slabs  of  stone,  laid  regular  without  mortar 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gateway "  (Sibree).  Ellis  in  his 
History  (1838)  mentions  six  ditches  and  a  few  ancient  gates 
as  being  left  at  that  time. 

Beyond  Ankidibfeviva  the  suburb  stretches  away  to  the  Fiiiarivo. 
north-east,  terminating  in  the  village  of  FJJiarlvo  "  a  thousand 
joys,"  and  AmbJitorika,  a  place  of  public  assemblies,  also  the  rock 
of  judgment,  where  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  and  farther 
on  the  execution  ground.  Between  FJdiwivo  and  AmbJitoroka  are 
a  number  of  tombs,  some  rude  and  ancient,  others  modem  and  of 
greater  pretensions.  A  few  paces  inside  the  gateway,  on  the 
right-hand  side  as  we  ascend,  is  a  large  native  chapel,  a  brick 
building,  plain  externally,  but  neat  and  commodious  within,  and 
capable  of  holding  more  than  a  thousand  people.  Outside,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  way,  there  ia  a  somewhat  pretentious 
Eoman  Catholic  church.  In  the  little  clay  hut  or  guardhouse 
at  the  side  of  the  gateway  are  always  stationed  two  or  three 
Malagasy  soldiers  with  a  petty  officer.  Passing  through  the 
gateway,  the  chief  road  turns  sharply  round  to  the  left  and 
ascends  the  hill  obliquely  to  a  point  not  far  from  the  gate  of 
the  royal  courtyard.     Just  where  this  and  the  road  from  the 

^  '*  The  name  Ankiuiib^vkva — ^meaning  *  at  the  fosse  with  the  great  mouth  * 
or  entrance — is  applied  not  only  to  the  gate,  but  also  to  the  district  surrounding 
it.  The  structure  itself  is  also  called  Ambdmkddimitdfot  that  is,  *  the  roofed 
gateway,'  from  its  being  covered  with  a  roof  thatched  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
houses.  The  gate  is  built  of  thin  tile-like  pieces  of  basalt  rock,  laid  very  neatly 
and  evenly  without  mortar.  It  is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  about  eight  feet 
deep  inside,  the  angles  being  composed  of  long  square  pieces  of  rock  firmly  fixed 
in  the  earth,  and  the  lintel  formed  of  slabs  of  blue  rock,  above  which  is  the 
thatching,  now  considerably  out  of  repair.  Inside  the  entrance  is  an  enormous 
circular  piece  of  basalt  like  an  immense  mill-stone,  so  placed  that  it  could  be 
rolled  across  the  opening  in  a  rude  kind  of  groove,  and  in  time  of  war  present  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  .  .  .  This  gate  at  Ankkdib^vkva 
has  most  likely  been  in  existence  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  "  (Sibree).  "  Tan- 
anarive est  entour^e  de  palissades  et  de  fosses  ;  ses  fortifications  sont  si  pen  impor- 
tantes  que  la  moindre  pi&ce  de  campagne  les  aurait  bientdt  d^truits.  Elles 
pourraient  tout  au  pluspr^rver  la  ville  d'un  coup  de  main  tente  pardes  homme 
qui  ne  seraient  arm^s  que  de  sagayes  **  {UEseampa). 
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north  meet  is  the  handsome  modern  private  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  late  embassy  to  Europe,  and  from  this  point  to 
the  gate  of  the  courtyard  there  is  a  nice  wide  and  well  paved 
road.  Below  this,  on  the  west  slope,  is  a  piece  of  ground 
called  Ant8^atsir6a,  where  assemblies  are  held,  where  the 
town -watch  assembles  every  evening  waiting  till  gun-fire  as 
the  signal  for  proceediug  to  their  respective  wards. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  on  which  Antananarivo  stands 
are  comparatively  steep,  but  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  this  spot 
(at  the  junction  of  the  road  leading  from  the  east  with  the 
main  road  before  spoken  of,  which  leads  from  the  palace 
to  the  north)  ia  comparatively  wide.  The  palaces  and  their 
precincts,  together  with  the  houses  of  a  number  of  the 
chief  nobles,  range  along  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain, 
Tjanpom-  Tkmpomb6hitra ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  road,  at  the  junction 
before  alluded  to,  there  is  a  level  space  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  occupied  on  its  southern  side  by  a  signal -gun,  and  by 
the  tomb  of  a  renowned  judge,  Ekinimahiy,  who  in  former 
days,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  the  "  upright  lord,"  dis- 
pensed justice  to  the  Malagasy.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
road  to  the  east  are  some  large  water-troughs  used  in  adminis- 
tering the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  two  cannons  for  signals  or 
salutes.  This  place  was  formerly  a  court  of  justice,  and  is  yet 
a  frequent  rendezvous  for  officers  and  others  by  whom  the 
public  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed.  Some  part  of  the 
main  road,  which  is  a  gradual  descent  from  the  palace  to 
AndohJilo,  runs  along  below  the  houses  of  several  of  the  nobles 
and  chief  officers.  The  sites  on  which  the  houses  stand  in  the 
descent  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  are  terraces  walled  up 
on  the  side  towards  the  road  and  the  lower  ground,  which 
gives  to  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  city  a  remarkable 
appearance,  somewhat  resembling  a  fortified  place,  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  Malta.^     This  portion  of  the  town  is  called 

^  The  terrace  walls  of  Antanknaiivo  are  only  chipped  with  a  hammer  so  as  to 
approximate  to  a  joint,  and  cemented  with  common  earth  and  clay,  or  they  are 
mere  dry  walls.  The  consequence  is,  that  during  rains  the  water  washes  down 
the  main  road  like  a  flood,  not  only  undermining  the  walls  on  either  side,  but 
penetrating  the  earth  of  the  courtyards,  oozes  through  the  walls  of  the  terraces, 
which  often  bulge  out,  and  sometimes  give  way,  filling  up  the  road  with  earth 
and  stones,  stopping  the  traffic  and  damming  up  the  water,  which  in  finding  or 
making  a  new  channel  not  unfrequently  causes  great  loss  and  danger.  Some 
portion  of  the  main  road  between  the  palace -yard  and  AndohUo  is  pa^ed  with 
undressed  stones  of  irregular  sizes,  which  are  at  times  carried  away  by  a  flood. 
If  it  is  possible  to  pass  along  the  road,  it  is  seldom  mended  until  the  end  of  the 
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Ambihitantfely,  that  is,  "  the  village  of  honey/'  and  from  it  a  AmWhU 
magnificent  view  over  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  **^*®^y" 
Below  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  are  the  steep  rocks 
of  Ampiimarinana,  150  feet  high,  over  which  criminals  were 
thrown  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Surmounting 
these  rocks  there  has  been  erected  a  memorial  church,  which 
was  completed  during  Dr.  Mullens's  visit  in  1873.  It  was 
the  fourth  erected  in  the  city. 

Due  west  from  the  palaces  (which  are  described  at  p.  240),  Ambdhi- 
and  connected  with  the  south-west  slopes  of  the  main  ridge  by  J*^^^* 
a  low  neck,  is  a  remarkable  dome-shaped  hill,  called  .Ainb6- 
hijkijdiiry,  meaning  the  "creator's  mount,"  as  distinguished 
from  man's  artificial  creation.  Its  sides  are  deeply  scored  by 
huge  trenches  and  excavations  made  by  order  of  Bad&ma  I.  in 
1823.^  It  was  the  intention  of  that  monarch  to  level  a  site 
on  which  to  erect  a  palace.  He  did  actually  effect  a  work 
of  this  kind,  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  a  spot  farther  south,  where 
he  erected  a  palace  named  Is6anieriina,  which  was  built  in 
European  fashion  of  timber  under  the  direction  of  M.  le  Gros 
in  1824.  A  popular  suburb  has  lately  grown  up  round  the 
base  called  Amb6dinijknah^ry,  and  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
houses,  as  seen  from  above,  can  be  observed  not  only  the 
family  living  houses,  but  also  the  family  tombs. 

Below  the  town  on  its  west  side  is  a  large,  level,  grassy  im&ham&s- 
plain  called  Imkham^ina.     It  is  almost  a  square,  and  nearly  "'^' 
half  a  mile  in  length,  spreading  over  180  acres.     It  is  the 
parade-ground  for   the  troops, — the  Champ  de  Mars  of  the 
capital  of  the  H6vas.     Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  parade- 
ground  is  a  circular  structure  of  stone  and  cement,  8  or  10  feet 

rainy  season,  when  the  owners  of  houses  repair  the  part  immediately  in  front  of 
their  own  premises,  and  a  number  of  ciyilians  are  sent  to  fill  up  the  holes  and 
replace  any  stones  that  may  have  been  washed  away ;  but  as  this  is  Goremment 
service,  followed  by  no  pay,  it  is  done  in  the  most  superficial  manner.  The 
hollows  even  in  the  paved  parts  of  the  road  are  often  filled  up  with  green  sods, 
which  last  only  a  very  short  time,  and  make  the  road  as  full  of  holes  as  ever 
after  the  next  heavy  rain.  Scavengers  are  unknown,  and  ashes  and  earth  and 
rubbish  of  every  kind  are  thrown  out  on  the  high  road,  and  left  until  blown  or 
washed  away,  or  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  those  who  pass  along.  The  H6va 
Government  employs  the  prisoners  called  gddrcUdva^  i.e,  "long  chains, '\  or  chain- 
gangs  of  convicts,  in  repairing  the  highways  through  the  capital. 

^  After  his  return  from  his  campaign  of  1823  against  the  northern  SkkalJkva, 
'Hhe  king  in  conclusion  thanked  them"  (the  people  of  Antanitnarivo)  ''for  the 
work  they  had  done  during  his  absence,  in  cutting  down  part  of  the  mountain 
Amb614j^nah&ry,  and  carrying  wood  for  the  erection  of  his  palace  **  (£llis*s  History 
of  MadagoKar,  vol.  ii.  p.  860). 
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high  by  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  This  encloses  a  sacred 
stone  which  gives  its  name  to  the  plain,  for  mdhamdsina  means 
"  to  make  sacred."  Upon  this  stone  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  sovereign  to  be  presented  after  the  coronation  in  public  to 
the  assembled  multitudes.  This  ceremony  is  termed  fsehbaiia, 
the  '*  showing  "  or  "  appearance  "  before  the  nation.  North  of 
the  parade-ground,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  the  European 
burial-ground;  but  some  years  ago  the  remains  of  all  who 
were  buried  there,  including  those  of  Mr.  Hastie,  were  removed 
to  the  cemetery  in  the  Amb^tonakknga  graveyard  by  the  late 
Mr.  Cameron.  North  of  this  is  the  populous  suburb  of 
Amparib^  AmpJirfb^,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  large  native  church,  with 
a  congregation  numbering  more  than  1000  members.  Below 
it  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  called  An6sy,  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial.  It  was  deepened  and  enlarged  in  order 
to  form  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the  Government  powder- 
mills  with  water-power,  and  is  kept  full  by  a  canal  which 
conmiunicates  with  the  river  Ikipa.  In  the  centre  of  this 
small  lake  is  an  island,  with  summer-house  and  gardens,  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  long  narrow  causeway.  Near 
the  lake  a  little  to  the  northward  is  the  country  residence 
formerly  belonging  to  the  late  M.  Laborde.  There  are  several 
suburban  gardens  and  summer  dwellings  in  this  neighbour- 
hood belonging  to  the  nobles  of  Imferina.  The  western  divi- 
sion of  the  main  ridge  curving  round  slopes  gently  down  to  the 
lake,  rising  again  in  a  slight  eminence,  on  which  is  the  suburb 
of  Soriiky  overlooking  the  lake. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  immediately  above  Ampkrib^  at 
Imarivolknitra  ^  is  the  printing  establishment  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Below  this,  again,  to  the  north-west,  is 
the  populous  centre  of  AmbJttonakinga,  a  quarter  of  the  city 
which  was  laid  out  in  the  reign  of  Bad^a  I.,  and  roughly 
paved  with  granite.  Here  is  the  first  memorial  church,  situated 
on  a  fine  site,  convenient  of  access,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
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^  The  road  leading  under  Imarivol&nitra  towards  the  great  market  ia  broad  and 
comparatively  well  paved  to  Ambktonakknga.  This  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  was  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  le  Oros,  a  French 
artisan,  who  carried  out  several  public  works  for  Radkma  I.  About  halfway 
down  is  passed  a  mass  of  hard  blue  basalt  called  Ambktovinkky,  i.«.  "the 
broken  rock,'*  so  named  from  a  great  quantity  of  the  rock  having  been  removed 
by  blasting  to  open  a  pathway.  The  place  is  invested  with  a  kind  of  sanctity, 
as  certain  things  which  were  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the  chief  idol  were 
not  allowed  to  be  brought  beyond  this  point 
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large  population,  and  although  not  situated  on  the  summit 
of  -a  hill,  yet  it  is  at  a  considerahle  height  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  On  the  west  side  of  the  church  is  a  schoolhouse. 
This  church  was  opened  in  January  1867,  and  it  marks  the 
site  of  a  building  in  which  many  of  the  Hovas  were  imprisoned 
for  professing  Christianity  during  the  persecutions  in  the  reign 
of  Ranavklona  I.  Amb&tonakanga  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  chief  roads  of  the  city,  and  indeed  of  the  island.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  not  unfrequently  called  AntsJimpanima- 
hJLzo,  i.e.  "  at  the  branching  of  the  roads." 

The  principal  market-place  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  Zomi. 
the  church,  and  occupies  a  large  irregularly  square  piece  of 
ground  on  a  slight  elevation.     Market  is  held  here  on  a  Friday, 
or  Zomd,,  hence  that  name  is  applied  also  to  the  market-place 
(see  chapter  xiv.)     The  main  road  leading  through  the  market  "Fisaud- 
continues  to  the  north-west,  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  ^^  m 
populous  suburb,  past  the  tomb  of  the  prime  minister's  family, 
a  conspicuous  building  with  minarets,  and  then  descending  to 
the  plain  of  the  B^tsimit^tatra.     Fi*om  the  market  it  is  but  a  An&iakuiy. 
short  distance,  descending  to  the  level  ground  between  the  two 
northern  divisions  of  the  city  hill,  to  the  mission  hospital  and 
the  Government  workshops  at  Anilakfely.     The  workshops  are  Work- 
arranged  in  a  large  square  enclosure,  and  were  erected  by  the  ^^^^ 
English  artisans  who  formed  part  of  the  first  mission   (see 
chapter  i.)     Machinery  has  been  recently  fitted  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  water-wheel  and  fittings  being 
constructed  by  native  mechanics  under  the  late  Mr.  Cameron. 
Adjoining  the  workshops  is  the  mission  hospital  (described  in  Hospital, 
chapter  vi.)     The  Government  hospital  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace-yard  (see  also  chapter  vi) 

South  of  the  palaces  (to  be  described  hereafter)  is  another  Ambdhim- 
Eoman  Catholic  church  with  a  high  clerestory.     South  of  this,  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
again,  is  Amb6himitsimbina,  on  which  was  a  building  known  as 
"  the  stone  house,"  which  has  a  melancholy  interest  connected 
with  the  short  reign  of  the  king  Bad^ma  II.     It  was  the  first 
building  that  was  constructed  by  paid  laboui*,  and  intended  as 
a  schoolhouse ;  this  building  was  allowed  to  fall  away  during 
the  reign   of  the  late    queen,  and  now  not  a   single   stone 
remains  to  mark  its  site.     The  southern  extremity  of  the  town  Ambdhi- 
is  capped  with  the  memorial  church  of  Amb6hip6tsy,  on  the  ^**^' 
summit  of  the  steep  slope  on  which  there  are  few  houses,  but 
which  forms  an  inexhaustible  granite  quarry  for  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  The  church  of  Amb6hip6tsy  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  execution  ground,  where  a  young  woman  Easal^a  was 
speared  in  1837  for  refusing  to  abandon  Christianity.  It  is  a 
fine  building,  and  was  the  second  constructed  in  the  city  by 
Mr.  Sibree. 

There  are  nine  churches  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  Antananarivo,  besides  the  palace  church  (see  chapter  xi., 
"  Ecclesiastical  Administration"). 

The  royal  The  Boyol  Pcddces  at  Aidandmarivo, — The  most  conspicuous 

palaces.  buildings  in  Antananarivo  are  the  royal  palaces,  which  are 
grouped  together  in  a  large  courtyard,  and,  large  and  small 
buildings  included,  are  about  a  dozen  in  number. 

The  rdva.  The  rlyta  or  palace-yard  is  a  large  enclosure  of  an  oblong 

shape,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  capital 
is  built.  The  site  was  originally  the  highest  point,  but  in 
order  to  gain  space  it  has  evidently  been  levelled  down  some 
thirty  feet,  so  that  to  that  extent  it  is  now  below  the  level  of 
Amb^himitsimbina  to  the  south.  The  precincts  and  enclosure 
occupy  nearly  two  acres  in  extent,  measuring  about  380  feet 
from  north  to  south  and  about  200  feet  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west;  it  has  been  further  extended  westwards  quite 
recently,  and  many  of  the  palisades  have  been  removed.  The 
platform  is  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding slopes  and  escarpments  and  riveted  with  massive 
stones,  protected  by  a  palisading  of  stout  timbers  pointed 
at  the  top.  The  chief  entrance  faces  the  north,  and  con- 
sists of  a  picturesque  gateway  forming  a  species  of  triumphal 
archway,  which  is  approached  by  a  massive  stone  flight  of 
steps.  On  each  side  of  the  archway  are  Eomano-Doric  columns 
with  pedestals,  cornice,  and  blocking  course,  and  between  these 
a  semicircular  niche.  In  the  centre,  above  the  arch,  is  a 
curious  square  panel  with  a  large  looking-glass  set  in  it,  and 
over  this  is  the  figure  of  the  national  falcon — the  VbromaMry 
— ^with  outstretched  wings,  formed  of  copper. 

Maiyaka-  Entering  this  gateway,  which  is  strictly  guarded,  the  court- 

mUdana,  y^^^  ^  reached.  This  is  an  open  space  of  about  120  or  130 
jfeet  square,  and  in  front  facing  the  gateway  rises  the  northern 
face  of  the  great  palace,  the  ManjdJcamidtdaTui,  i,e,  *'  reigning 
prosperously."  This  structure,  even  in  Europe,  would  be 
thought  remarkable,  but  in  Madagascar  it  is  an  astonishing 

Timber       piece  of  Construction.     Previous  to  the  reign  of  Eanav^lona  II. 

P*^^-®-        this  great  palace  was  built  entirely  of  timber.     Its  total  height 
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is  about  120  feet,  of  which  the  high  pitched  roof,  hipped  at  Great 
each  end,  is  not  less  than  50  feet.  The  palace  is  about  100  pa5^eroof. 
feet  long  by  65  broad,  exclusive  of  the  balconies,  which 
project  15  feet  from  the  walls.  The  building  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  verandah  supported  by  enormous  posts  averaging 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  in  three  stories.  There  are  seven 
bays  in  the  length  and  five  in  the  breadth,  each  bay  having  a 
semicircular  arch.  The  roof  covering  is  of  wooden  shingles, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  roof  are  three  stories  of 
dormer  windows.  The  great  central  |)osts  (said  to  be  single 
spars  from  the  great  forest  to  the  east)  project  above  the  ridge, 
and  are  finished  with  lightning  conductors.  The  roof  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  the  v6romahfery.  At  each  comer  is  a 
square  stone  turret,  and  the  whole  of  the  timber  construction 
has  been  encased  with  stone  from  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Mr.  Cameron,  who  entirely  restored  the 
great  palace  for  Eanavklona  II.,  the  first  queen  who  built  with 
stonework  within  the  precincts,  where  stone  buildings  had 
hitherto  been  tabooed  by  the  idols.  The  ground  floor  is  divided 
into  two  immense  rooms,  in  the  northern  one  of  which  the 
English  and  American  treaties  were  signed  (see  frontispiece). 

On  the  east  side  of  the  courtyard  is  the   Trd,7iovbla  or  Thetrino- 
"  Silver  House."     This  building,  although  of  considerable  size,  ^ 
is  dwarfed  in  comparison  to  the  larger  pdace  which  overshadows 
it     It  also  has  a  verandah  with  two  stories  and  balcony. 

To  the  south  of  the  two  larger  palaces  are  a  number  of  smaller  Bdsakana. 
and  older  houses.  The  most  important  of  these  are  three :  one 
on  the  west,  called  Bisdkana,  i,e.  "  great  breadth  " ;  another  on 
the  east,  named  Mdsoandro  or  "  the  Sun  " ;  and  a  third  to  the 
north,  called  MahUsy,  "  straight "  or  "  upright."  In  B^sJlkana  Maliitsy. 
the  newly-proclaimed  sovereign  is  placed  on  the  Idpa  or  throne 
to  receive  homage.  The  height  of  these  houses  is  between  50 
and  60  feet.  In  Mahitsy  the  idols  were  originally  kept  until 
they  were  burnt  in  September  1869. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  palace  are  a  number  of  small  Royal 
wooden  magazines,  placed  together  in  a  line,  gable  to  gable.  *^°^^" 
These  small  constructions,  seven  in  number,  are  erections  to 
shelter  the  graves  of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  royal  tombs  of 
the  reigning  dynasty.     One  of  them  covers  the   remains   of 
Andriamisinavklona,  who  reduced  the  whole  of  Imferina  under 
his  authority.     On  the  northern  side  of  the  Trinov61a  is  the  Tomb  of 
tomb  of  the  first  Ead^ma,  a  plain  square  structure  of  stone,  ^^^™*  ^• 
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surmounted  by  a  small  wooden  house.  In  the  vault  beneath 
a  quantity  of  national  treasure  is  preserved.  North,  again,  of 
this  is  the  tomb  of  Easohferina,  the  widow  queen  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Eadkma  II. 

South  of  the  TrJtnov61a  and  east  of  ManjJJkamiidana  is 
the  queen's  palace,  Mandmipisbay  i.e,  "  adding  what  is  pleasant." 
The  first  corner-post  of  this  timber-built  palace  was  raised  on 
25th  April  1865,  and  was  two  years  in  construction,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cameron.  This  palace  is  62  feet  in  length  by  30  in 
breadth,  and  is  about  50  feet  high.  The  general  style  and 
effect  is  that  of  the  old  wooden  houses  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  with  a  verandah  added,  of  effective  workmanship  and 
classic  details.  Queen  Banav^lona  II.  built  a  stone  church 
within  the  palace -yard  and  contiguous  to  the  great  palace, 
the  building  of  which  occupied  nearly  eleven  years,  1869-80. 
The  tower  of  this  palace  church  rises  to  a  height  of  112  feet, 
and  the  roof  of  it,  when  it  was  completed,  was  the  only  one  in 
the  country  covered  with  slates.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Mr.  W.  Pool.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  palace  church  Mr. 
Pool  also  constructed  a  new  private  residence  for  the  queen. 
Ministerial  consisting  of  two  stories,  and  built  of  brick.  Close  outside  the 
chief  gateway,  to  the  west,  is  the  royal  printing  ofBce ;  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  paved  road  to  the  north  are  the  hospital  and 
the  palace  of  justice,  a  stone  building  with  roof  supported  on 
columns.  Beyond  the  turning  to  Ankidibfeviva  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  secretary  of  state  and  the  house  of  the 
minister  for  commerce  and  agriculture,  while  farther  north  is 
the  prime  minister's  palace. 

The  guards  who  keep  watch  at  the  gates  of  Antananarivo 
seem  partly  civil  and  partly  military  in  character  and  duties. 
They  act  as  a  kind  of  police  in  the  capital  during  the  night, 
and  have  authority  to  arrest  any  one  walking  in  the  streets 
after  gun-fire.  A  cannon  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  near  the 
palace  is  fired  at  about  half-past  nine  every  evening,  as  a  kind 
of  curfew,  after  which  all  good  subjects  are  expected  to  keep 
within  doors,  and  to  extinguish  fires  and  lights.  The  latter 
regulation  is  not  so  strictly  regarded  as  the  former.  The  guards 
are  distributed  throughout  the  town,  in  the  courtyards  of  houses 
from  which  they  can  overlook  the  roads.  They  keep  up  a  long 
drawling  cry  of  Zdvy  ?  literally,  "  Who  ? "  all  through  the  night 
at  irregular  intervals.  European  residents  are  seldom  inter- 
rupted in  going  in  or  out  of  the  gates,  even  after  the  gun  has  fired. 
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At  a  short  distance  south-east  of  the  city  is  Mah^oarivo,  a  Mahizo- 
country  residence,  with  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  originally  *"^°- 
built  and  laid  out  by  the  first  Badkma.     It  is  a  favourite  resort 
for  the  court  of  Antanknarivo ;  and  here  garden-parties,  with 
the  refreshments  spread  on  the  ground  in  picnic  fashion,  under 
a  widespreading  camphor  tree,  are  frequently  given  by  the  queen. 

South  of  Antananarivo  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  palace  built  isdanier- 
of  timber  in  1824  by  M.  le  Gros.     The  name  given  to  it  by      ^ 
Badiuna  I.  signifies  "  a  place  well  suited  for  inquiry."     This 
palace  was  conceded  by  RadJima  II.  to  the  French  Madagascar 
Company,  who  intended  there  to  fix  their  headquarters. 

The  PopulcUion  of  Antandnarivo  (see  also  chapter  x.) —  Want  of 
The  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  capital  city,  in  the  ^***^*^^- 
absence  of  any  official  census,  must  always  remain  vague. 
Madagascar,  says  Mr.  PickersgiU,  eludes  statistics.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  EUia's 
his  History  (1838),  wrote:  "The  number  of  houses  in  Tankn-  ^^.3^ 
arivo  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  There 
.has  been  also  an  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  population, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  buildings. 
About  the  year  1820  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  computed 
at  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  At  present  the  population  is 
supposed  to  exceed  twenty  thousand."  The  number  of  houses 
was  at  that  time  about  6000  or  7000,  aflfording  an  average  of 
three  persons  to  each  house.  The  suppression  of  the  slave 
traffic  and  of  the  horrid  practice  of  infanticide  accounted  for 
the  increase  of  one-third  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years. 
"The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  house  appears 
small.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  houses  consist 
generally  of  but  one  apartment,  or  that  occasionally  divided  by 
a  partition  made  of  coarse  matting  and  a  few  bamboos.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  excepting  the  poorest  classes  have  two  houses, 
others  three  or  four,  or  even  more,  several  of  which  are  used  as 
kitchens  or  occupied  by  their  relations,  slaves,  and  slave 
families.  As  civilisation  has  advanced  at  the  capital,  it  has 
augmented  the  desire  of  securing  additional  comforts  and 
accommodations,  and  hence  the  increased  number  of  habitations 
beyond  the  average  increase  of  inhabitants"  (vol.  i.  p.  97). 

Dr.  Davidson  estimated  the  population  of  Antananarivo  at  Dr.  Davic^ 
from  70,000  to  80,000   persons,  at  about  the  time   of  Mr.  ^'^^' 
Cameron's  survey,  and  about  19,000  houses  were  counted  iu 
1865-66.     Dr.  MuUens's  experience  of  Indian  cities  led  him  Dr.  Mui- 
to  reckon  that  a  compact  native  town  a  mile  square  contains  ^^^^' 
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about  80,000  inhabitants.     He  found  that  the  dwellings  of 

Antananarivo,   carefully  examined,   covered   that   amount   of 

space,  and  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Davidson's  estimate.     This  was 

Mr.  in   1874.      The  Eev.  J.   Eichardson,  L.M.S.,  at  the  end  of 

»on. "  '       1876,  when  AntanJtnarivo  had  spread  considerably,  after  careful 

inquiry,  obtained  an  average  of  8  J  persons  to  each  house. 

Out  of  146  houses  at  which  he  inquired,  he  found  that  1316 

people  slept  in  them,  giving  an  average  of  nine.     He  based  his 

estimate,  after  five  and  a  half  years*  residence  in  Antaniinarivo, 

at  19,000  houses  by  8  =  152,000  persons,  and  concludes  that 

then  there  were  at  least  150,000  souls  in  the  city;  and  was 

also  of  opinion,  judging  from  the  great  increase  in  the  number 

of  houses  built  since  he  first  saw  Antananarivo  in  1869,  that 

possibly  Antananarivo  had  at  that  date  (1876)  a  population 

Mr.  Sibree.  of  over  200,000.     Mr.  Sibree  in  his  work,  The  Great  African 

Island,  estimates  the  population  of  Antananarivo  in  1879  at 

100,000  people.     Grandidier,  in  1872,  wrote:  "Cette  ville 

contient  environ  20,000  maisons  ou  huttes  et  plus  de  100,000- 

M.  d'Es-      habitants."     D'Escamps  writes :  "  La  population  de  Tananarive 

^™P^        et  des  villages   environnants  est  tout  au  plus  de  vingt-cinq 

mille  habitants,  sans  compter  Tarm^e  qui  occupe  presque  tou- 

jours  les  provinces  voisines." 

ITie  so-called  Sacred  Cities  of  TrrUrina} 

Sanctity  The  "  sacred  "  cities  or  villages  of  Imferina  were  twelve  in 

cltJm.^  number;  they  derived  their  sanctity  from  having  been  the 
birthplaces,  abodes,  or  burial-places  of  their  monarchs.  Euro- 
peans were  forbidden  to  enter  most  of  them  until  recent  times ; 
and,  although  some  of  them  are  places  of  considerable  size,  they 
have  not  been  visited  or  laid  down  on  the  maps  till  1862-63. 
Their  names  are — (1)  Alasdra,  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
the  capital ;  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  residence  of  the 
H6vas  in  Imferina.  (2)  ImdrimanjdJca,  two  miles  north  by 
east  of  the  capital.  (3)  Ambdhidrahiby,  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  the  capital.  (4)  AntandTiaAvo,  the  capital,  already 
described.  (5)  Avibbhimdnga,  ten  miles  north  by  east  of  the 
capital,  5000  inhabitants.  (6)  ATnibhitdny,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Amb6himJinga.  (7)  AmbdhidrcUrimo,  twelve  miles 
north-west  of  the  capital.     (8)  Ildfy,  five  miles  north-north- 

^  "  On  Ank6ya,  the  Central  Province  of  Madagascar,  and  on  the  Royal  or 
Sacred  Cities,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  L.M.S.,  Proc.  Roy.  Oeog,  Soe.,  11th  Decem- 
ber 1865. 
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east  of  the  capital.  (9)  NarrUhana,  six  miles  north  of  the 
capital  (10)  AmhdiofiTianjd/na  (?)  Amjpd/rafdravdio^  six  miles 
north  of  Amb^him^ga.  (11)  AmbbhimitnaTribbla  ("  the  village 
having  silver  or  money"),  six  miles  east  of  the  capitaL  (12) 
ArribbhimaUusa,  ten  miles  east-south-east  of  the  capital.* 

By  the  treaty  between  the  Governments  of  Her  Majesty  Treaty  re- 
and  Queen  Easohferina  in  1865,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  *®"^*^°'^- 
that  whilst  English  subjects  had  free  permission  to  travel  or 
reside  in  all  parts  of  Madagascar  where  there  were  soldiers  and 
oflScers  of  the  H6va  Government,  three  places  were  excepted, 
viz.  No.  5,  Amb6him{tnga ;  No.  10,  AmpirafStravkto ;  and  No. 
11,  Amb6him^amb61a.  The  reason  for  such  restrictions  was 
that  Amb6himknga  was  specially  a  royal  and  sacred  city,  where 
the  idol  Fant^a  was  kept,  and  it  is  also  the  burying-place  of 
Queen  Kanavilona  I.  and  of  her  ancestor  Andrianimp6in- 
im^rina.  The  Queen  Basoh^rina  was  accustomed  to  visit  these 
towns  every  year  for  sacrifice  and  prayer  at  the  tombs  of  her 
ancestors.  This  stipulation  has  since  become  obsolete,  but  the 
sovereign  is  always  expected  to  visit  this  city  immediately 
after  the  coronation,  and  after  every  yearly  festival  of  the  Fan- 
dr6ana.  Ampkrafitravkto  is  a  small  and  insignificant  village 
about  six  miles  north  of  Amb6him^nga,  and  derives  its  sanctity 
from  being  the  traditional  seat  or  place  of  origin  of  the  national 
idol  Bak^limal^,  which  was  afterwards  brought  nearer  the 
capital  and  deposited  at  Amb6him^amb61a,  the  third  place 
forbidden  by  treaty.  Near  Amp^fJiravkto  was  situated  almost 
the  only  structure  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island  approach- 
ing the  character  of  an  idol  temple  {Madagascar  and  Us  People, 
Sibree,  p.  172). 

(2)  B^siLifio.2 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  B^tsil^o  province  is  the  BoundarieB 
wilderness  or  djitra  to  the  north  of  Amb6difiak^rana  (4620  o^»^*«^^°- 
feet),  in  20°  5'  lat;  whilst  the  farthest  point  south  is  the  forest 
north-west  of  Im^hamknina  and  east  of  the  Ibira,  south  of 
Im&haz6ny  and  the  watershed  between  the  river  Mktitiinana 

^  Qrandidier  states:  "Les  donze  Collines  Sdcries,  oil  se  faisaient  les  prieres 
pabliqnes,  ayant  que  la  religion  Chretienne  n*eat  ^t^  adoptee  par  la  reine  H^va  et 
ses  sujets  sont : — (1)  M^rimanjkka,  (2)  Alas^ra,  (8)  Amb6hidrablby,  (4)  Antan2in- 
arlvo,  (5)  Amb^himimga,  (6)  Amb6hidratrimo,  (7)  Il&fy,  (8)  Nam^hana,  (9) 
Andr6bib^,  (10)  Ikkloy,  (11)  Hiiirandrlana,  (12)  Mferimardr68o." 

•  See  '^Tbe  Betsileo :  Country  and  People,*'  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Shaw, 
L.  M.  S. ,  A rUandnarivo  Ann ual,  1877. 
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and  the  headwaters  of  the  Mknanantknana  in  22**  10'  lat, 
making  the  total  length  of  the  province  150  miles.  The 
eastern  boundary  is  the  great  forest  which  crests  the  water- 
shed, the  eastern  slopes  of  which  belong  to  the  TanJda ;  while 
the  western  border  is  more  indistinct,  Mod6ngy,  the  most 
western  town  and  a  frontier  post  of  the  H6vas,  being  on  the 
frontier  line,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Bkra  and 
B^tsil^o,  north  and  south  of  which  appears  to  be  a  thinly 
inhabited  district,  or  debateable  ground  lying  between  B^tsil^ 
and  the  SJtkal^va  country.  In  short,  Bdtsildo  may  be  said  to 
be  bounded  by  the  V^kinankJuratra  on  the  north,  by  the 
Tankla  on  the  east,  by  the  B^ra  on  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  by  the  S^kaliiva  on  the  north-west 

When  governed  by  independent  princes  B^tsil^o  was 
divided,  it  is  said,  into  four  parts,  viz.:  (1)  M^andriana 
{TsUnimparihy)  in  the  north,  (2)  the  Isindra  in  the  south- 
west, (3)  the  Ilklangina  in  the  east,  and  (4)  the  I&rindrioio 
in  the  south. 

(1)  Mdnandrlana  included  all  the  country  between  Amb6- 
difiak^rana  and  the  river  Matsiatra,  of  which  Amb^himah^o 
was  the  capital.  The  H6vas  have  now  joined  the  district  south 
of  Ik^lambkto  to  Iskndra,  and  that  to  the  east  of  the  same 
place  to  IMangina,  under  the  governor  at  Fian^nts6a. 

(2)  Isdndra  extends  over  the  whole  western  side  of  B^tsil^o 
south  of  the  river  Matsiatra,  of  which  Mahizoarivo  was  the 
capital.  This  division  was  subdivided  by  Andriamanklina 
into  four  sections,  viz.,  Arivokarfenana  ("the  plain  inhabited 
by  a  thousand  people"),  chief  town  Ifanjayina;  Ambkton- 
isindra  ("the  Is^ndra  indeed "), chief  town Amb6hitrandriizana; 
KJinomaitso  ("  the  green  water "),  chief  town  laldrana ;  and 
Ilifarivo  ("the  side  of  the  thousand"),  chief  town  livomii- 
nitra.  The  name  Is^ndra  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  H6va  who  was  drowned  in  the  river  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  that  large  district 

(3)  UMangina  is  situated  on  the  extreme  east  of  Bdtsil^o, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Isandra,  on  the  south  by  Hirin- 
driino,  on  the  east  by  the  great  forest,  and  appears  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  spur  from  the  eastern  forest, 
of  which  only  a  portion  now  remains  at  Ankkfina.  Now  the 
tract  of  country  north  of  AnkJifina  is  included  in  the  district 
This  district  is  divided  into  three  chieftaincies,  viz.,  Mandrimo- 
zfemina,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Mandr^nofotsy,  with  Ilal&zana 
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as  a  capital ;  north-west  of  this  Ilifarivo,  of  which  Ivin&mnoro  niferivo. 

is  capital ;  on  the  north  and  east  of  this  Il^langinaivo  (''  the 

central   Ilklanglna "),    with    I^ananindro    and    Ank&ramalkza 

("  the  noted  rock  ")  as  chief  towns.      To  these  have  been  added 

the  Av^adr^no  ("  north  of  the  water  "),  with  Ilanjkna  as  chief  Avira- 

town ;  and  And6haT^no  ("  at  the  water's  head  "),  with  its  chief  ^^^• 

town  at  Mitong6a. 

Fian&rants^a,  the  capital  of  B^tsil^o,  is  in  the  Ilklangina  Fian^nt- 
division  of  the  province.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  the  houses  ^' 
are  erected  in  lines  upon  the  hillside  in  three  groups.  The 
r6va  or  Government  stockade,  with  the  lofty  Government 
house,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  the  market  occupies 
a  broad  and  open  space  at  the  bottom.  Beneath  the  hill  is  a 
small  lake  and  island,  somewhat  resembling  the  piece  of  water 
at  Antananarivo.  Below  the  houses  are  planted  thick  hedges 
of  prickly  pear.  Next  to  the  capital,  FianJirants6a  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  and  its  population 
numbers  6000.     21°  27'  S.  lat.,  47°  11'  30"  long.i 

(4)  IMmdrdTU)  ("  full  of  water  ")  lies  in  the  extreme  south  lirindrimo. 
of  the  province,  with  the  Tanila  on  the  east,  the  Il^angina  on 
the  north,  the  Isitndra  and  Ibkra  on  the  west,  and  having  the 
M^tit^ana  and  M^ndraz^vona  on  the  south. 

Amb6himandr6so    is    an  important   town    in   lirindrimo, 
situated  on  a  round  clay  hill,  with  a  population  of  1500. 

The  whole  countoy  may  be  said  to  be  very  mountainous  as  General 
compared  with  Imferina,  which  abounds  in  hills  and  presents  a  ^^n^o^ 
general  undulating  surface;  while  in  B^tsil^o  many  of  the 
mountains  have  a  bold  and  striking  appearance  from  distances 
of  two  and  three  days'  journey.  TsiJifabal^la,  and  the  range 
connected  with  it  on  the  west  towering  over  Ikklamav6ny,  is 
with  its  serrated  summit  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  south- 
em  part  of  Mknandrlana.  Kipisfena,  Ivirav^ana,  Ifiha  in  the 
south,  Amb6ndromb6  on  the  east  of  Iv6hib^,  Andr^nombJtry  in 
the  spur  of  hQls  north  of  Tsifenimparihy,  and  Amb6hidr^tsi6dy 
north  of  Amb6himah^zo,  are  among  the  highest  points  in  the 
island,  reaching  from  5000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Be- 
sides these  are  many  high  and  precipitous  isolated  mountains 
which  form  capital  landmarks  for  long  distances :  as  Amb6- 
hitrimanj^ka,  a  high  conical  hill  rising  like  a  thumb  from  the 
hills   iQ  Mnomaitso,   and  forming  a  conspicuous  object  for 

1  Mullens,   "On  Central  Province  of  Madagascar,"  Jour,  Roy,  Geog.   Soc^ 
1875,  p.  142. 
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many  miles  in  every  direction.  Iftnoarivo,  north  of  Ifanga- 
kkna,  is  one  of  the  most  difl&cult  towns  to  reach  in  B^tsil^o, 
the  hill  on  which  it  is  built  being  both  high  and  steep  on 
every  side,  rising  direct  from  the  plain.  Second  to  this  only 
is  Mitong6a  in  the  Ilklangina.  Many  other  conspicuous  points 
strike  every  stranger  upon  first  visiting  the  B^tsil^o.  The 
country  on  the  eastern  side  has  a  general  higher  elevation  than 
the  western,  thus  forming  the  watershed  of  the  country. 
Western  All  the  rivers  and  streams,    of   which   there   is  a  good 

mtem.  supply  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  a  general  western  or 
north-western  course.  No  river  in  B^tsil^o  flows  to  the  east^ 
*  but  all  empty  themselves  into  the  Mozambique  channel ;  and 
although  not  navigable  for  any  considerable  distance,  even  in 
canoes,  owing  to  the  numerous  rapids,  several  of  them  are 
broad  magnificent  streams.  The  Mania  and  the  M^nanantknana 
are  each  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  yards  broad,  while  the 
Matsiatra  is  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  yards  across.  Their 
depth  is  considerable,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  for  although 
but  a  short  portion  of  their  course  is  in  the  B^tsil^o  they  each 
receive  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  themselves 
good-sized  rivers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Mandriuiof6tsy,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  IvitoJtvo,  flows  past  Fiankrantsf)a,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Matsiatra  a  little  above  AmbJJabfe ;  the 
Is^ndra  rising  near  Amb6hitrandrkzana  and  falling  into  the 
Matsiatra  at  Amb6dis^ndra.  The  Fanindrona,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Ak6na,  falling  into  the  Matsiatra  on  its  right  bank,  is 
also  a  splendid  river,  though,  on  account  of  the  superstition  of 
the  people  deterring  them  from  putting  a  canoe  on  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  travelling  to  and  from  the  capital 
in  the  wet  season.  In  one  journey  the  only  way  of  getting 
the  traveller's  goods  across  was  by  balancing  them  upon  the 
native  water-pitchers  (sinib^),  and  a  man  swimming  on  each 
Prejudice  side  propelling  the  cranky  vessel  forward.  And  although 
^^^  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  one  or  two  being  drowned,  yet 
no  inducement  is  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  their  super- 
stitious dread  of  allowing  a  canoe  to  be  used  as  a  ferry.  The 
Mknanant^nana  rises  at  the  foot  of  Iv6hidr6a,  receives  the 
M^namb61o  and  the  TsimandJto,  the  latter  receiving  several 
large  tributaries  itself.  There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the 
Matsiatra,  and  make-believe  ones  over  the  Mania  and  M^nanan- 
tanana;  each  of  the  latter  consisting  of  one  or  two  planks 
placed  not  too  truly  between  the  banks  stnd  piles  of  stones  in 
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the  bed  of  the  river.     Springs  are  almost  innumerable,  and  to  inezhaust- 
be  met  with  in  every  little  valley,  mostly  of  good,  sweet  water;  o^gpring^^ 
and  one  scarcely  meets  with  a  single  specimen  of  the  hard  ^ater. 
tasteless  water  so  abundant  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbour- 
hood 

"  The  Government,"  writes  Dr.  Mullens,  "  reckon  in  all  the 
B^tsil^o  and  Tan^a  provinces  50,000  hJttra  or  holdings  great 
and  smaU.  This  number  wiU  indicate  as  many  families,  even 
allowing  for  changes  since  the  arrangement  was  made.  And 
that  calculation  would  give  for  the  entire  B^tsil4o  a  population 
not  exceeding  300,000  souls." 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  principal  heights  in  this  Principal 

heights. 


provmce : — 

Feet 

Feet 

Amb68itra     . 

.     4320 

Amb6himandr680 

.     3260 

Angivo  ridge 

.     5680 

Im^haz^ny  Hill 

.     3660 

.     4780 

I6dy  Peak     . 

.     6450 

Long  ridge,  south  . 

.     4900 

Tsim^tohas^a 

.     4650 

Ainb^hinamboiuiiia 

.     3600 

Ifanjak&na    . 

.     4630 

IkiJaVaUey. 

.    .3920 

M6romaiiia    . 

.     4300 

River  Matsiatra      . 

.     3700 

Ainb6difiakJu:ana    . 

.     4620 

Fian^rantsda 

.     4200 

Great  Moor  . 

.     6200 

Ivkto&vo 

.     4660 

(See  Boute  9,  chapter  iv. ;   also  Dr.  Mullens's   Vmt  to  the 
B6t8fiUo  Province,  chapter  iii) 


2.   The  Midland  or  Intermediate  Provinces. 

(3)  AntsihInaka.^ 

Antsihiinaka  is  described  by  Mr.  Sibree  as  an  irregularly  Antsih&n- 
oval  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2700  feet  above  the  sea,  *^*" 
about  forty-five  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  broad  from  east  to  west ;  and  Dr.  Mullens  states  that 
the  province  within  its  bordering  ranges  covers  a  space  of 
about  2000  square  miles.     " It  is  a  vast  basin,"  he  says,  "in 
the  midst  of  the  hills  having  a  clear  lake  and  a  great  reedy 
swamp  in  the  centre.      The  levels  redeemed  for  rice-culture 
and  pasturage,  and  the  dry  ridges  above  them,  form  but  a 
limited  portion  of  the  whole.     The  Ala6tra  Lake  lies  nearer  to  Lake 
the  eastern  thcui  the  western  shore;  it  is  hammer-headed  in  -^^*"" 
shape  and  has  a  length  of  thirty-two  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 

1  "  The  Sih^naka  and  their  Country,"  by  J.  Sibree,  ATUanAnarivo  Annual^ 
1877. 
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four  or  five.  The  reed-swamps,  with  their  numerous  arms, 
cover  a  space  of  over  600  square  miles."  The  plain  of 
Antsih^naka  is  at  the  head  of  and  in  prolongation  of  the 
extensive  valley  of  the  Mong6ro,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
separated  by  a  waterparting  of  but  slight  elevation. 

The  boundaries  of  Antsihinaka  are,  like  most  of  those  of 
the  Malagasy  provinces,  ill-defined  and  uncertain.  Northwards 
its  frontiers  extend  towards  Ankkrana,  westwards  to  the  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Betsib6ka.  To  the  south-west  is  the  AnJtti- 
v61o  valley  and  Imferina ;  south,  the  province  of  Ank^y ;  east, 
the  forest-belt  called  Alaminitra,  which  separates  the  country 
from  the  littoral  provinces ;  north-east  is  the  valley  of  the 
Mkning6ry,  which  traverses  the  district  of  Y6himii8ina.  Mr. 
Sibree  notices  "  that  the  lines  of  hills  which  are  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  Antsihiinaka  plain  do  not  run  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  main  valley  or  depression  of  the  country,  but  cut  it  at 
an  angle  of  about  45"*;  that  is  to  say,  that  while  the  general 
direction  of  the  Antsihknaka  valley  is  N.KE.  and  S.S.W.,  the 
lines  of  hills  on  either  side  have  a  bearing  of  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E. ;  whilst  many  of  the  ridges  seem  to  be  broken  off  more 
or  less  abruptly  by  the  level  ground,  and  then  to  be  continued 
on  the  other  side  of  the  plain." 

The  open  region  is  called  hay  in  Malagasy,  a  word  denot- 
ing that  which  is  not  forest  or  marsh,  but  the  low  rising 
grounds  between  the  two.  This  part  of  Antsihinaka  comprises 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  Sihinaka  coimtry,  the 
other  two-fifths  being  marsh.  This  intermediate  ground  lies 
between  lofty  ridges  which  surround  the  district,  among  the 
principal  sununits  of  which  may  be  named  Amb6hib6rona  to 
the  south ;  Ankariu)ka,  a  peak  on  the  eastern  hills ;  AnMtsika 
("  at  a  cave  "),  with  a  double  cone-shaped  outline  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  plain.  The  ground  is  more  fertile  towards 
the  north,  where  the  population  is  numerous.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  villages  grouped  together  on  the  south,  south-east, 
and  east  edges  of  the  plain ;  then  there  is  an  almost  unin- 
habited region  to  the  north-west ;  then  more  villages  to  the 
north ;  while  at  the  north-east  and  east  bordering  the  Ala6tra 
Lake  is  the  thickly-inhabited  portion  of  the  whole  district, 
numbers  of  large  villages  being  here  grouped  together,  and 
extensive  tracts  of  land  well  cultivated.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  plain  the  valleys  between  the  long  ridges  furnish  good  pas- 
turage for  large  herds  of  cattle,  whose  herdsmen  live  in  a  group 
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of  villages  called  VJilovohitra  ("  eight  towns  ").  On  the  north- 
western side  also  are  fed  vast  herds  of  cattle  around  another 
group  of  eight  viDages,  the  chief  of  which  is  Ampkrafkrav61a. 

The  marshy  or  fen  country  is  distinguished  by  the  inhabit-  The  fen 
ants  by  two  names,  viz.,  the  Mtrina  or  "  wet  ground,"  covered  *^^'^- 
with  a  prickly  bambo  bdrardta   and   long   grass,   bordering 
the  rice-grounds;  and  the  hbtsaka  or  bog,  on  which  the  water  is 
deeper,  in   which   grow  the   reeds   z(Ksdro  and  JUrana,  valu- 
able for  thatching  and  mat-making. 

Lake  Ala6tra,  before  mentioned,  is  an  inmiense  expanse  of  Lake 
clear  water,  receiving  all  the  streams  and  rivers  which  drain  -^a^^™- 
the  Antsihknaka  basin.  Mr.  Sibree  states  its  length  to  be 
twenty  mUes  from  north  to  south  (ten  miles  shorter  than  Dr. 
Mullens's  estimate  previously  quoted).  At  the  northern  end 
it  branches  into  two  or  three  arms  which  run  up  the  valleys. 
The  shores  are  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  projections, 
which  are  well  planted  with  mango,  citron,  and  other  trees. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  is  a  small  island  with  an  oval 
hill  planted  with  maiza  In  former  days  this  island,  An6sihJi- 
naka,  was  a  stronghold  for  the  dwellers  by  the  lake  until 
reduced  by  Bad&ma  I.  Crocodiles  and  fish  are  plentiful  in  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ala6tra.  The  principal  stream  falling  into  the 
Ala6tra  is  the  Iskhab^  at  the  south,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  is 
formed  by  the  Miningiry  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  AmbazJtha. 

The   farthest    Sihknaka   village  is   a   large    place    called  Anisim- 
An6simboah{ingy,   a  day's  journey  north  of  the  Ala6tra,  the  ^^^»*»»«y- 
population  of  which  is  said  to  be  about  2000. 

Amb^tondraz^ka  is  the  capital  town  of  Antsihknaka,  and  Ambiton- 
is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  land  <*r*«*'^*« 
almost  surrounded  by  rice-fields  and  swamps.  The  town  con- 
tained some  400  houses  and  a  population  of  2000  souls  in 
1876  by  Mr.  Pearce's  estimate.  The  garrison  is  installed  in 
a  stockaded  enclosure  or  rbva,  and  within  the  third  inner 
stockade  is  the  Idpa  or  residence  of  the  H6va  governor,  a  house 
built  substantially  of  timber  with  an  upper  story.  Conspicu- 
ous in  the  town  is  the  chapel,  built  of  clay,  with  brick  gables 
north  and  south,  and  a  good  verandah  east  and  west  AmbJiton- 
drazJika  is  about  six  days'  journey  from  the  capital  (see  Eoute 
1 7).    The  name5  of  the  principal  villages  are  given  in  the  Table. 

The  Andtivblo  Plain. — "It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  the 
physical  geography  of  this  place  that  the  descent  from  the 
high  level  of  the  great  Im^rina  plateau  (similar  to  that  at 
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Angivo  to  the  east,  and  at  Amb^ravJurambito  to  the  north- 
The  Aniti-  east)  takes  place  from  the  lofty  hill  to  the  south.  The  AnJiti- 
vdio  plain,  y^j^  plain,  shut  in  east,  west,  and  south  by  high  hills,  extends 
northwards,  with  alternations  of  low  and  rising  ground  at  a 
mean  elevation  of  from  3000  to  2300  feet  above  the  sea  as  far 
as  Amb6diam6ntana,  five  days'  journey  away  [see  chapter  iv.] 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  this  large  district  the  soil  is  of 
sandy  alluvium  and  red  porous  clay,  easily  disintegrated  by  the 
action  of  wind  and  rain.  In  many  places  in  our  journey  we 
saw  that  whole  hillsides  had  been  eaten  away  by  the  tropical 
torrents  forming  precipices  of  sometimes  1000  feet  in  depth, 
and  gorges  in  whose  shelter  luxuriant  forest  trees  find  a  con- 
genial habitat,  and  in  which  frequently  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  fenced  oflf  and  protected  from  the  winter  cold.  The  tend- 
ing of  cattle  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  and  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  mdngahdzo  (manioc)  on  a  somewhat  small 
scale  form  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people.  The  rice  is 
stored  in  sacks  like  small  hay-stacks,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Sih^naka.  Besides  these,  immense  quantities  of  rushes  (used 
for  building  and  thatching  houses)  and  of  vblotdra  (very  useful 
for  making  the  walls  of  houses),  and  of  a  sharp-cutting  grass 
called  bdrardta,  and  a  long  grass  called  v^ro,  which  covers 
thousands  of  acres  and  grows  sometimes  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high — if  these  be  mentioned  the  ordinary  list  of  products 
of  the  Anitiv61o  country  will  be  exhausted."  ^  (In  Table  II. 
the  il^fitra  north,  including  M^drits^ra,  is  classed  as  Sih^naka 
territory.     See  Eoutes  Nos.  5,  7,  14,  chapter  iv.) 


(4)  AnkXy.« 

Position  The  province  of  AnkJiy  is  the  elongated  valley  or  narrow 

and^bound-  ^^^^  of  plain  which  lies  between  18"  and  20**  S.  lat.  and  48' 
and  46"*  30'  E.  long.,  drained  by  the  river  Mang6ro,  which 
traverses  its  entire  length  north  and  south  for  140  miles. 
The  northern  boundary  is  the  bare  uninhabited  ridge  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Mang6ro 
and  those  of  the  Ala6tra  basin  and  AntsihJinaka.  To  the 
south  the  frontier  is  formed  by  the  6nivfe  river  and  the  forest 

^  **  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Ant6ngodrah6ja,"  by  the  Bey.  C.  F.  Moss,  AtUandtir 
arivo  Annual^  1876,  p.  5  ;  see  also  Jour.  Roy,  Geog.  Soc.,  1877,  p.  66. 

«  See  "The  B^zknozimo,"  by  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Peake,  L.M.S.,  AntandnaHvo 
Annual,  1878. 
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country  of  the  Tcds&ka.  Amb^toent^nina  and  the  mountains 
of  AngJivo  ridge  form  the  western  limits,  whilst  east  is  the 
belt  of  forest  which  separates  the  country  from  the  littoral 
provinces  of  B^tsimis&raka. 

The  valley  of  Ank^y  is  somewhat  narrow  to  the  south,  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  broad,  and  gradually  widens  towards 
the  north,  where  it  attains  a  breadth  of  fifty  miles, — its  widest 
part  being  that  between  Amb&rav^ramb^to  in  the  west  and 
Ididy  in  the  east 

The  most  conspicuous  mountains  are  Ambkrav^mbkto  to  the  Monntainii. 
north-west,  cmd  to  the  south-west,  It6hav{ito,  Iv6div^to,  Isitfotra, 
Ambii.tomiinga,  AngJivo,  and  Ankaflana.     On  the  east  is  Ididy, 
Amb6hidriiy,  Im&hats^ra,  Amb6hitrak6holiihy,  Anklamaza^tra, 
Ilakjito,  and  Ampit&mb^. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Mang6ro,  Diviaiona. 
and  these  two  natural  divisions  are  subdivided  into  four  districts 
each  (see  Table,  chapter  ii.)  The  eastern  half  of  Ank^y  is 
more  populous  and  the  villages  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  on 
the  western  side.  There  are  a  good  number  of  hills,  spurs  of 
the  western  mountains,  projecting  into  the  valley,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is  Ifidy.  Most  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
level,  consisting  of  a  series  of  flat  plateaux, — scored,  however,  by 
innumerable  waterwom  ravines. 

.The  smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  Mang6ro  are  streams. 
Irimatsi^ndr^ana  on  the  south-west,  with  Is^hankoka  to  the 
north  of  it.    The  Imkiamb61o  joins  the  river  north  of  AndJikana, 
to  the  north  of  which  is  Iskhanj6nj6na.     Of  the  headwaters 
the  most  considerable  are  the  Ank6na  and  the  Iskhanit^dra. 

Small  patches  of  forest  are  scattered  here  and  there  through-  Forests, 
out  the  valley,  but  chiefly  to  the  south;  the  most  notable  are 
Diivatr^draka,  An^ab^,  Amb6di^a,  Amb61oh6to,  and  Ankla- 
fiana  south  of  If6dy,  which  last  unites  the  eastern  and  western 
forest  belts. 

The  face  of  the  open  country  is  covered  with  coarse  grass,  The  open 
but  the  land  is  extensively  cultivated  in  vdlas  (enclosures  in  ^^*^' 
which  cattle  have  been  folded).     (See  Table  II.,  and  Eoute 
No.  7,  chapter  iv.) 

(5)  TanXla. 

"The  Tanila  country  lies  between  47^  30'  and  48**  30'  E. 
long.,  and  between  20^  15'  and  22°  30'  S.  lat  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  nearly  all  covered  by  forest,  comprising  the  great 
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forest  on  its  western  side,  from  which  there  run  out  broken 
and  irregular  patches  as  far  as  its  eastern  limit.  In  the  great 
forest  there  are  few  villages  of  any  importance,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  the  low  country  east  of  this 
forest.  The  sides  of  the  great  step  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
tableland  is  very  precipitous,  and  many  bold  and  rugged  mount- 
ain sides  appear  to  the  east,  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
mountains,  many  of  which  are  to  be  seen  from  the  coast,  are 
Iv6hitriimbo,  in  the  north,  Is^az^vona,  Iv6hib^,  Iv6hib^to, 
Iv61iibasi^na,  Amb6hitrandriana,  and  Ikingo.  The  country  is 
well  watered  and  exceedingly  fertile ;  sugar-cane  and  rice  grow 
in  great  luxuriance,  and  on  the  hillsides  coffee  is  well  grown  and 
Hova  8u-  productive.  The  northern  part  of  the  TanSla,  in  the  district 
preniacy  ^f  ^^  headwaters  of  the  Minanjilra,  is  subject  to  the  H6va 
northern  Government,  and  is  ruled  by  a  Tan^a  chief  resident  at  Amb6- 
Tanaia.  him^nga.  This  district  is  divided  into  eleven  sections,  named 
for  the  most  part  after  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  towns  Amb6himifera,  Amb6him^nga, 
IvihimJinitra,  Ivihitrandria,  and  Iv6hitr^bo,  the  remainder 
are  occupied  by  a  migratory  population,  who  shift  their  villages 
from  year  to  year,  according  as  they  remove  to  other  rice- 
grounds.  The  manner  of  rice  cultivation  requires  that  this 
should  be  done ;  as  instead  of  planting  it  in  regular  fields  and 
irrigating  these,  they  simply  cut  down  some  brushwood  on  the 
hillside,  and  bum  it  on  the  ground  before  the  rainy  season, 
and  on  this  their  rice  is  sown.  The  same  custom  prevails  all 
through  the  TanMa  with  few  exceptions,  and  these  generally 
near  the  residence  of  the  chiefs, 
independ-  "From  the  F^ra6ny  southward   the   country  is  virtually 

eniT^Ma.  independent,  and  is  under  the  rule  of  the  ZJifiriimbo  chiefs. 
The  head  of  this  family,  Eatsiandritofana,  maintained  a  long 
ikongo.  and  successful  resistance  to  the  H6va  soldiers,  taking  refuge  in 
his  stronghold,  the  almost  impregnable  mountain  of  Ik6ngo. 
He  was  able  to  defy  the  large  army  of  trained  men  which  was 
brought  out  against  him.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
which  is  comparatively  flat,  there  is  a  large  town,  and  many 
rice-fields  well  supplied  with  water.  There  are,  however,  no 
residents  except  the  guards,  who  are  changed  annually. 
Aspect  of  "  The  country  of  the  TanJila  consists  of  undulating  hills, 

for  the  most  part  covered  with  trees,  bamboos,  and  the  cardamom 
plant ;  the  valleys  between  the  hills  are  often  marshy,  but  in 
many  places  they  afford  pasture-land  for  the  herds  of  cattle. 


Tftnila. 
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Towards  the  south,  more  especially  near  the  Amp^lafk  and  Open 
Taivindro,  the  country  is  comparatively  free  from  forest,  and  <^^^^y- 
from  the  hill  of  IsJmajAha  it  has  the  appearance  of  undulating 
grassy  hills ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  these  tribes  are  not 
properly  considered  as  Tan&la  or  forest-dwellers.  Those  who 
have  settled  in  the  great  forest,  such  as  the  Imkhasita  and 
those  about  Anj61ob^to,  are  woodcutters ;  while  those  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  great  forest  are  for  the  most  part  workers 
in  iron,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  all  along  that 
district  Those  in  the  low  country  have  no  particular  occupa- 
tion other  than  the  formation  of  their  rice-grounds,  hunting 
the  wild  boars,  and  collecting  honey  with  which  to  make  their 
native  beer. 

"  The  whole  country  from  the  north  to  the  south  is  remark-  VaUey  of 
able  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  deep  valley  of  Iv6hitr6sa  J^ua^a.*' 
is  perhaps  the  grandest  and  loveliest  of  all ;  here  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  Matitknana  emerge  from  the  forest  into  the  low 
country,  forming  in  their  descent  cascades  and  waterfalls  of 
great  grandeur  and  beauty ;  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Mati- 
tinana  itself  bursts  from  the  green  shades  of  the  forest  with  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  500  or  600  feet,  its  dense  columns  of 
water  being  broken  into  clouds  of  misty  spray  long  before  the 
deep  pool  at  its  base  is  reached.  Over  this  pool,  sacred  to 
the  natives  from  their  superstitious  ideas,  there  is  spanned 
many  a  gorgeous  rainbow,  bom  of  the  bright  sunlight  and  the 
misty  vapours  of  the  fall.  These  falls  I  have  named  the 
Victoria  falls ;  those  at  the  head  of  Farkony  river,  near  Anj6- 
lobJito,  the  CecU  falls. 

"  Near  the  eastern  base  of  the  hills,  near  the  Inam6rona  Hot 
river,  there  is  a  hot  spring  close  to  the  falls  of  that  river,  which  ^™«9- 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  had  a  temperature  of  112"*  F.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  atmospheric  temperature  of  70**  F.  On  the 
north  of  the  Matsiatra,  near  Iv6hib61a,  we  have  another  hot 
spring,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Imankmpy  there  is  a  third, 
and  in  the  Bira  land  we  discovered  another  about  five  miles 
east  of  the  Government  town,  Tompoanknandr^ny.  The  precise 
situations  of  these  hot  springs  are  47°  38'  E.  by  21''  10'  S. ; 
47°  18' E.  by  21°  16' S.;  47°  5' E.  by  21°  47' S.;  46°23'E. 
by  22°  20'  S.  Notwithstanding  these  springs,  I  was  unable 
to  discover  any  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  action.  The  hills  of 
Betsil^o  and  Tankla  are  largely  marked  with  seams  of  white 
quartz   and  patches  of  decayed  granite  of  milky  whiteness. 
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The  western  edge  of  the  great  forest  is  a  deposit  of  iron  ore, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  gold  exists  in  great  quantities  in 
the  beds  of  the  Tan^a  rivers. 
Native  "  All  the  irou  and  pottery  work  of  the  Taniila  people  is 

^k-cioth.  nianufactured  in  B^tsildo,  and  is  obtained  in  exchange  for  soft 
rush-mats  and  bark-cloth,  the  latter  of  which  I  was  told  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hildebrandt,  to  whom  I  showed  a  specimen,  bears 
hammer  marks  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  same  material  &om 
Central  Africa.  The  Tan^a  houses  are  made  of  bamboo,  split 
and  flattened ;  they  are  generally  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
All  the  Tanila  proper  content  themselves  with  folded  leaves  of 
the  cardamom  plant  for  spoons  and  drinking-cups,  this  being 
one  of  their  i)eculiarities,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Ampfelafk  and  the  Taiv6ndro.  They  are  a  peaceful  and  hospit- 
able people,  kind  and  bounteous  towards  the  stranger.  They 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  money,  and  prefer  an  exchange 
for  their  produce — beads  or  calico.  like  most  of  the  tribes 
in  Madagascar,  they  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  trial 
by  ordeal  is  very  common.  Serious  crimes  are  rare,  and 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  few,  if  any,  have  occurred. 
Capital  punishment  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  northern 
Tan^a  the  seat  of  justice  is  at  Amb6himknga,  and  to  this  place 
all  cases  must  be  taken.  In  the  southern  TanJda,  however, 
Ratsiandriofana  himself,  with  his  judges,  visits  the  place  where 
the  crime  has  been  committed,  and  there  pronounces  judgment 
Richness  of  "The  TanJila  is,  I  think,  the  richest  district  in  Madagascar, 
^*"^*"  and  presents  a  magnificent  field  for  European  enterprise  in  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar-cane,  vanilla,  and  even  tea.  The 
rivers  are  generally  much  impeded  by  cascades  and  boulders, 
and  are  only  navigable  for  canoes  or  small  boats  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  inland ;  they  generally  flow  into  the  lakes,  with 
outlets  to  the  sea,  fuU  of  sand,  and  only  suitable  for  lighters."^ 
(See  Table  II.;  and  Eoutes  No.  9,  a,  &,  c,  d,  chapter  iv.) 

(6)  BJLra. 

Extent  of  The  Bkra  country  is  an  extensive  district  lying  south-west 

^^™.  ,       of  the  B^tsil^o,  and  stretches  over  the  high  land  in  the  southern 

country.  o 

part  of  the  central  plateau.     Mr.  Richardson  states :  '*  The  area 

1  **  Geographical  Excursions  In  South  Central  Madagascar,"  by  the  Rev. 
William  Deans  Cowan,  read  at  the  evening  meeting  R.G.S.,  12th  June  1882, 
published  in  Proc.  Roy,  Gcog.  Soc,  September  1882. 
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of  the  Bkra  province — from  its  eastern  boundary,  the  Andringitra 
and  its  connected  ranges,  running  south,  to  the  less  defined 
boundaries  of  the  west;  from  its  northern  boundary  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Onimainty  river  to  its  southern  limits 
near  the  Onilihy — ^is  not  less  than  21,000  square  miles." 

Mr.  Cowan's  journeys  among  the  B^ra  people  were  made 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1880,  and  the  outlines  of  these  he 
has  given  in  a  map.     (Mr.  Cowan's  routes  are  given  in  chapter 

''  The  most  striking  mountain  range  in  the  Bkra  land  is  M&naii- 
that  of  M^nariihaka,  which,  rising  into  prominence  in  22°  lat,  ^^^^^'^^fi^ 
runs  southward  as  far  as  22""  30'.  These  mountains  are  unlike 
any  others  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  central  plateau. 
They  present  nothing  of  the  rounded  forms  which  characterise 
the  mountains  of  B^tsil^o  and  Im^rina,  with  their  sharp  and 
rugged  peaks  rising  thousands  of  feet  almost  perpendicularly. 
They  form  a  grand  cmd  awe-inspiring  sight.  The  principal 
mountains  in  this  range  are  Ivkravkrana,  Imkrokfo,  It6itrino, 
I&ritsena,  and  Iv6hib^.  This  latter  is  the  most  southern  part 
of  the  range,  and  on  it  Eaib^ha,  the  king  of  Is&ntsa,  has  his 
stronghold,  from  which  he  has  on  many  occasions  defied  the 
H6va  power.  The  rivers  which  rise  near  this  mountain  range 
are  the  Mknamb61o,  the  Tsimand^o,  the  M^nariihaka,  and  those 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ihisy.  The  country  is  composed  of  dry 
barren  uplands,  in  some  places  entirely  desert.  The  people  are 
scattered,  dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  the  valleys  by  the  river 
banks.  Eice  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province,  but  in  the  west  the  food  of  the  people  consists 
of  a  kind  of  arrowroot  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Tacca 
pinncUifida, 

"  The  principal  river  in  the  BJtra  country  is  the  M^narithaka ;  M^nari- 
it  takes  its  rise  in  the  hUls  of  the  same  name,  and  flows  ^*^*"^®'"- 
into  the  valley  of  Irf)ka  in  a  succession  of  marshes,  where  it 
receives  the  small  river  of  Ib^hJisy ;  it  thence  winds  round  to 
the  north-west  as  far  as  IvJito,  and  afterwards  southwards  for 
about  20  miles  through  a  lovely  valley  as  far  as  the  mountain 
of  Im^navMa,  where  it  receives  the  large  river  of  Is^hamlAnga, 
and  those  which  drain  the  eastern  side  of  Ilkmboknana.  The 
course  is  now  south-east  for  about  30  miles  through  a  wide 
plain,  until  it  enters  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  Is^ntsa, 
where  it  receives  the  InJlivo,  a  large  and  important  river,  and 
Bknom^na,  which  rises  very  close  to  the  source  of  the  MfenarJt- 
VOL.  I.  s 


desert. 
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haka,  and  flows  directly  south  round  the  mountain  of  Ivihib^ 
to  its  junction  with  the  main  stream  entering  the  forest 

"  The  next  river  of  importance  is  the  K^nomkitso,  which 
drains  the  northern  part  of  the  Bira  country.  This  river, 
under  the  name  of  TsimandJio,  rises  near  the  mountain  I^its^na, 
and  flows  northward  for  about  ten  miles.  Coming  through  the 
M^narkhaka  range  of  mountains,  north  of  Iviiravirana,  it  then 
flows  eastward  through  the  wide  plain  of  South  Manongii,  where 
it  receives  the  name  of  E^omkitso.  In  its  windings  through 
this  plain  it  receives  many  small  tributaries  from  the  north, 
while  on  the  south  it  receives  the  river  Ih6sy  to  the  north- 
west of  Iv6hib^,  and  then  flowing  westward  it  joins  the 
OnimJiinty,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Isklo  range. 
H6romW  The  Only  river  that  we  crossed  in  the  great  stretch  of  the 
H6romb^  desert  was  the  Hiizomp6tsy,  which  was  flowing  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  This  river  is  said  hy  the  natives  to 
fall  into  a  Mangiky  river,  which  in  turn  falls  into  the  Onilkhy 
river,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  St.  Augustine  Bay. 
''  The  Mkianantknana  river  is  another  of  considerable  im- 
portance, rising  near  the  mountain  of  Irtoa.  It  flows  southward 
by  the  government  town  of  Amb6himandriso,  from  which  it 
flows  northward  as  far  as  An6silJisa ;  winding  a  little  to  the 
south-west,  it  passes  out  of  B^tsil^o,  and  then,  for  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles  towards  the  north,  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  BcJtsildo  and  Bkra  provinces.  Near  to  the  mount- 
ain Amb61a,  it  winds  westward  through  the  North  Manongk, 
and  from  Itsitondriy  it  tends  southward  for  over  thirty  miles, 
when  it  falls  into  the  OnimJiinty. 
Great  "The   Mi\namb6niarivo   district  is   a  great  plain,  mostly 

P^*^^'  desert,  through  which  the  river  RinomJiitso  flows ;  the  South 

Manongk  is  hiUy  and  mountainous.  The  SkhanJtmbo  and 
Mfenarkhaka  occupy  the  valleys  west  of  the  great  mountain 
range.  The  principal  part  of  the  Isintsa  consists  of  the  plains 
through  which  the  Mfenarahaka  and  the  R^omfena  flow,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population  reside  near  Iv6hib^.  North  Manongk, 
and  the  Mandrkpaka  districts  are  hilly  and  generally  barren. 

"  The  Bkrab^  district  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  desert  of 
Horombd ;  the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  the  valley  of  Ihosy 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Isklo  mountains.  The  desert  is  a  high 
bare  upland,  very  nearly  level,  and  is  about  forty  miles  across 
from  east  to  west ;  the  natives  say  that  it  stretches  for  many 
days'  journey  to  the  north  and  south. 
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"  The  whole  of  the  Bkra  land,  with  its  many  hills,  is  com- 
posed of  granite,  and  no  trace  of  any  other  rocks  is  met  with 
until  near  the  edge  of  the  desert ;  here,  in  longitude  45°  30',  a 
slight  descent  brings  us  to  a  very  recent  formation  composed 
of  terraces  of  soft  clay  and  shale ;  these  terraces  are  very  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  show  that  at  no  remote  period  this  part  of 
the  country  has  been  occupied  by  an  extensive  lake.  The 
Isilo  range  consists  of  soft  sandstone  and  rocks,  and  is  rich  in 
fossils.  The  summits  of  the  hills  are  generally  level,  and  the 
rivers  which  come  through  the  range  have  cut  for  themselves  Caaons. 
deep  gorges  almost  perpendicular  in  their  sides."  ^ 

Such  a  sudden  change  in  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country  no  doubt  points  to  a  considerable  change  in  its  flora 
and  fauna,  but  Mr.  Cowan  was  unable  to  make  any  extensive 
collection.     (See  Eoutes,  No.  9,  h,  i,) 

3.   The  Lowland  or  Littoral  Provinces, 
(7)  AnkAjrana.^ 

Ank^rana  occupies  the  northern  section  of  Madagascar,  its  Position, 
southern  limit  extending  from  the  river  SJanbirino,  flowing 
into  Pksmdkva  Bay,  in*  13°  41'  lat.  on  the  west  coast,  to  the 
river  FanJimbak^ly,^  155  miles  south  of  Cape  Amber,  in 
14°  21'  lat.,  on  the  east  coast,  and  containing  a  triangular 
area  of  some  5000  square  miles.     (For  divisions  see  Table  III.) 

Ankirana,*  as  its  name  implies  (from  hdrana,  "  a  rock ''),  The  rock 
takes  its  title  from  a  celebrated  rock  fortress,  the  refuge  of  the  ^°'*™^- 
chief  Eats\mihiro  and  his  followers  in  the  days  of  EadJima  I. 

^  "Geographical  Excursions  in  South  Central  Madagascar,"  by  tlie  Rev. 
William  Deans  Cowan,  L.M.S.,  fVoc  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  September  1882. 

■  "Notes  on  the  Antankarana  and  their  Country,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  Batchelor, 
AfUan&narivo  AnntuU,  1877,  p.  27. 

•  According  to  M.  Coignet  the  river  B^marivo,  in  14°  2'  lat,  is  the  south 
boundary  of  Ankkrana,  and  is  so  marked  on  French  official  maps.  M.  Grandidier's 
boundary  is  adopted  above.     See  also  Guillain,  p.  153. 

^  "Le  royaume  d'Androunah  et  dependances  s'^tendait  alors,  du  cdt^  de 
Pouest,  depuis  la  riviere  Louza  jusqu'k  I'extr^mitd  nord  de  Madagascar,  et  de  ce 
cap  an  grand  Manahar,  du  c6t^  de  I'Est  Sa  partie  Nord  ^tait  designee  par  le 
nom  d'Ankkrangna  (place  du  Corail,  le  pays  du  Conul),  dont  le  nom  actuel 
AnkdranovL  Artkdra  n'est  qu'une  contraction.  Les  parties  du  S.£.  et  du  Sud 
formaient  le  pays  d'Androunah  proprement  dit,  oil  se  trouvaient  les  grands  villages 
d'Antonguln,  Apomby,  residence  du  roi,  et  Marangbatou.  EnUn  la  partie  Quest 
^tait  appeMe  Ambongoul^  :  les  habitants  de  celle-ci  etaient  plus  particuli^rement 
connus  sous  le  nom  d'Antan'zouns  ;  ceux  d'Ank^n  sous  le  nom  d'Ant'ank^Lrans 
ou  Ant'ank^ires  "  (Guillain,  p.  19). 
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Mr.  Batchelor  describes  this  fortress  as  situated  near  the  south- 
west flanks  of  Mount  Amber,  with  an  elevation  of  1000  feet, 
and  covering  an  area  of  some  eight  square  miles,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides  covered  with  dense  thicket,  and  only  approached 
through  a  subterranean  passage. 
Volcanic  Ankkraua  is   without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  parts   of 

^*^^^'  Madagascar,  and  the  country  has  been  traversed  by  M.  Cachin, 
whose  routes  (Nos.  1 5, 1 6)  are  given  in  chapter  iv.  The  mount- 
ains consist  generally  of  detached  volcanic  ranges,  rising  in 
lofty  cones  northwards  from  Mount  Mata61a  to  Ank&rakat6vo 
and  the  Antsingy  Hills  near  Diego  Suarez.  Between  these 
mountains  are  wide  rolling  plains  and  fertile  vcdleys,  which, 
being  well  watered  and  covered  with  good  herbage,  supply 
sustenance  for  vast  numbers  of  cattle.  The  country  is  also 
well  wooded,  and  the  exportation  of  timber  will  be  a  source  of 
considerable  wealth.^ 
Rivers.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  none  is  of  any  importance. 

Those  of  most  consequence  are  the  S^biriino  and  the  Mata61a- 
rJtno  on  the  west ;  on  the  east  coast  are  the  Ir6do,  the  M6nti- 
JJaka,  the  Minambitto,  and  the  Bfemarivo.  Generally  speaking, 
mangrove  swamps  are  to  be  found  cdl  cdong  the  seaboard  on 
the  western  coast,  and  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  rivers 
these  marshes  are  of  considerable  extent  and  form  hotbeds  of 
malaria. 
Mount  The  dominant  feature  of   Ankkrana  is   the   conspicuous 

Amber.  volcanic  mass  named  Mount  Amber,  whose  summits  (6000  feet 
high)  are  visible  from  a  great  distance  on  all  sides.  It  is  forty 
miles  south  of  Cape  Amber,  which  is  the  northernmost  point  of 
Madagascar  on  the  apex  of  the  triangular  peninsula  of  B6ba- 
6mby,  almost  detached  from  the  mainland.  M.  Grandidier  gives 
the  positions  of  the  four  principal  peaks  of  this  mountain, 
otherwise  Amb6hitra  (signifying  "the  mountain  par  excel- 
lence")y  as  follows,  viz. — KiWtny  ("smoke-stack"),  12^  35' 
lat.,  49°  9'  44"  E.  long.,  Greenwich;  Tsirlngaringa  ("which 
slopes  not"),  12^  40'  lat.,  49°  9'  44'  R  long.;  Ankkzomal^my 
("  tree  which  is  pliant  or  weak  "),  12°  44'  30"  lat,  49°  7'  14"  E. 
long.;  TsJingats^ngako%  ("high  but  isolated"),  12°  46'  lat, 
49°  6'  14"  R  long.  The  sides  and  base  of  Mount  Amber  are, 
says  M.  Cachin,  covered  with  dense  forest  of  timber  trees  of 
Copal         extraordinary  dimension.     A  notable  forest  of  copal  trees  is 

trees. 

^  See  Report  by  M.  Grandidier,  ^^nion  des  D^Ugues  dea  SocUUs  aavantes  de 
Paris  et  des  DepartmefUs,  d  la  Sorbonne,  17  Avril  1884. 
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described  by  MM.  Cachin  and  Guinet  as  extending  from 
Fihambkha  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast  to  near  Sam- 
bivany,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  V6hem^ro  (see  chapter  viii.; 
Documents,  p.  329). 

The  northernmost  village  of  Ankkrana  is  Amb6divithib^,  AmbddWi- 
where  there  is  a  custom-house  and  flagstaff,  but  the  H6va  fort  ^^^. 
and  residence  of  the  governor  is  at  Ant6mboka,  the  largest  ^oka. 
village  in  the   district.     The  fort  is  established  on  a  hill  of 
considerable  height,  and  is  composed  of  a  triple  enceinte  like 
most  of  the  H6va  forts.     It  withstood  a  siege  in  1854  from 
the    SJtkjdiva,  and   commands  the    southern   bays   of  Diego 
Suarez.     This  part  of  the  country  is    but  thinly  populated. 
M.   Guinet  estimated   the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  to  be  about  1200,  viz.  300  Bfet- 
simisiraka,  600  S^kalkva,  and  300  H6va  civilians. 

V6hemiro  is  the  chief  port  for  cattle  exportation,  and  is  ^^®°^ 
described  in  chapter  v.  The  fort  of  Amb6aniho  is  situated  at  aniho. 
some  distcuQce  to  the  south  and  inland,  on  the  summit  of  a 
lull  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Minambfery.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  the  usual  triple  rows  of  palisades,  and  is  armed 
with  twenty  obsolete  guns.  This  fort  was  captured  by  the 
French  in  1884.  M,  Guinet  puts  down  the  population  in  the 
V6hemiro  district  at  1150,  viz.  400  Bfetsimisjiraka,  600  Sika- 
liiva,  and  150  H6va  civilians,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 

Within  the  southern  limit  of  Ankkrana  is  another  H6va  isoiyin- 
station,  Isokvinandriana,  situated  north  of  the  river  Fankm-  ^    ^^^ 
bak^ly.     (See  Eoute    No.    16,  chapter  iv.;    chapter  v.;  and 
Table  III.) 

(8)  An6nib1 

The  province  of  An6nib^  includes  all  that  part  of  the  Limits. 
coast  and  prominent  peninsula  situated  between  the  river 
Fankmbak&ly  ("  not  of  great  depth  ")  arid  the  stream  Fkmolk- 
hina,  in  15'  49**  lat,  to  the  west  of  Cape  M^okla.  The 
frontier  nominally  follows  this  watercourse  and  traverses  the 
mountain  ridge  which  forms  the  axis  of  the  promontory 
stretching  inland  for  an  indefinite  distance  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  FanJtmbakfely,  110  miles  in  length.  The  western  limits 
are  not,  however,  important,  for  at  a  distance  of  ten  leagues 
from  the  shore  the  country  is  almost  uninhabited. 

The  population  of  An6nib6  was  estimated  by  M.  Coignet  Popuia- 
as  follows:—  *^°°- 
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Native  tribes,  8000  souls,  capable  of  furnishing  2000  men  under  arms. 
H6vas,  1000     „  „  238    „  „ 


Total,  9000 


2238 


Peninsula  The  Same  author  states :  "  The  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 

ofNgdntsy.  jfg^n^gy  jg  fonned  by  a  chain  of  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  in  a  N.N.W.-S.S.E.  direction,  joining  the  main  axial  ridge 
of  the  island.  At  two  or  three  mUes  from  the  shore  the  first 
range  of  hills  is  but  slightly  elevated,  whilst  a  sandbank  formed 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  impedes  the  outlet  of  the 
small  streams  which  flow  down  the  eastern  slopes." 

The  principal  station  and  port  is  Ng6ntsy  (see  chapter  v.; 
Eoute  No.  15,  chapter  iv.)  The  other  villages  are  catalogued 
in  Table  III.  ante. 

(9)  Mae6a. 

limits.  The  province  of  Mar6a  comes  next  to  the  west  and  south 

of  An6nib^,  extending  round  the  head  and  including  the 
western  shores  of  Antongil  Bay.  It  has  been  described  by 
Macleod  and  others  under  the  name  of  Antavkratsa.  On  the 
north  and  east  it  is  separated  from  An6nib^  by  the  river 
FJimol&^hina,  whilst  its  southern  limit  appears  to  be  the  river 
Ma,nambol6sy  in  16°  1'  45"  lat.,  which  flows  into  the  bay  south 
of  TJinjona,  opposite  Cape  M^oila.  Its  western  borders  are 
bounded  by  the  main  range  of  mountains  extending  from  the 
Ambinivlny  range  and  the  Mafiiitantely  Hills. 

This  province  is  particularly  well  watered  by  many  streams 
which  run  into  the  bay.  The  principal  river  is  the  Ant^am- 
bS,lana  or  TsingambJJa,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  situated 
Port  Choiseul,  the  neighbouring  Hova  garrison  being  stationed 
at  Is6anier^na.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  animal  and  vege- 
table productions  common  to  the  island  are  found  here  in 
abundance.  The  general  elevation  of  the  country  above  the 
sea  is  not  great,  and  for  some  distance  inland  the  soil,  accord- 
ing to  Macleod,  is  impregnated  with  salt.  It  has  a  bad 
reputation  for  miasma.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  Bfetsimi- 
sJiraka  tribes.  (See  chapter  v. ;  Eoute  No.  13,  chapter  iv. ;  and 
Table  III.  an^e.) 

(10)  MXnanXka. 

Frontiers.  MJinanJupa  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Mknambol^sy  river,  and 

includes  forty-five  miles  of  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Manom- 


Mafytan- 
t^ly  Hills. 
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p^na,  in  16**  41'  45"  lat.,  just  north  of  Tihot^inga  Point, 
opposite  the  northern  portion  of  the  French  island  Ste.  Marie. 
In  common  with  the  preceding  and  following  provinces  along 
the  east  coast,  there  is  no  definite  line  of  frontier  limiting  the 
western  boundaries,  which  extend  into  the  forests  which  cover 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  lower  and  outer  mountain  ranges, 
extending  parallel  to  the  shore  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles. 

The  chief  town  is  Isoitvinarivo,  and  there  is  a  small  port 
at  Minanira.      The  coast  from  Cape   Bellone  southwards  is  Cape  Bel- 
inhabited  by  that  branch  of  the  B^tsimis^raka  tribe  known  as  ^°"®' 
Antavkratsa  (Gfrandidier),  otherwise  AntavJira  or  Zkfin'Ibrithima 
(Sibree),      (See    chapter  v.;    Eoute  No.  13,  chapter  iv.;  and 
Table  III.  ante,) 

(11)  Iv6ngo. 

Ivongo  is  but  a  small  province  extending  south  thirty-five  The  Min- 
miles  from  the  river  Mknompina,  including   the   prominent  "*^^y- 
sandy    point  of    Point    Lar^e,    to    the   river   M^ning6ry,    in 
17°  13'  30"  lat,  the  outlet  of  the  overflow  waters  from  Lake 
Alaitra. 

The  chief  town  is  M&sov6arlaka,  official  residence  of  the 
Hova  governor,  Is6amiknina;  the  port,  T^nitfeny.  Antavira 
clans  people  the  coast.  (See  chapter  v.;  Eoute  No.  13,  chapter 
iv.;  and  Table  III.  ante,) 

(12)  V6him1sina. 

V6himisina,  like  the  other  similar  divisions  along  the  SmaU 
east  coast,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  province,  but  rather,  from  o^rovlnce. 
the  small  size  of  its  dimensions,  can  only  be  termed  a  district. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  convenient  to  classify  all  these 
divisions  under  the  term  of  provinces.  In  this  proviuce, 
therefore,  is  comprehended  the  coast  and  its  vicinity  as  far  as 
the  western  hills  and  forest  from  the  river  M^ning6ry,  about 
twenty-four  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  Fanefariina,  in 
17°  34' 30"  lat. 

There  are  two  ports  and  garrison  towns  adjoining  in  this  F^noarivo, 
province,  viz.  Ffenoarivo,  the  larger,  near  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment   fort    Iv6himJisina ;    and    the    smaller,    Mah^mbo,   with 
Its^askotranitompony     adjoining.         Inhabitants,     Antav^ra. 
(See  chapter  v.;  Eoute  No.  13,  chapter  iv.;  and  Table  III.  ante,) 
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seat  of 
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Foule 
Point. 


Hova 
colony. 


(13)  MiHAVtLONA. 

MJdiavfelona  extends  down  the  coast  to  18°  lat,  E^ngazJiva 
river,  but  although  of  such  small  extent,  it  includes  the  rather 
important  town  and  port  of  Foule  Point,  which  has  long 
rivalled  Tamatave  as  the  seat  of  trade  on  the  east  coast.  The 
Antavitra  branch  of  the  B^tsimis^raka  tribe  does  not  extend 
farther  south  than  EJinomkinty,  just  without  the  limits  of  this 
province. 

Foule  Point  was  one  of  the  ports  by  which  Eadima  I., 
after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  with  his  capital, 
when  Tamatave  was  in  the  hands  of  Jean  E^n^;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  sent  in  1822  two  thousand  H6vas  to  this 
locality  to  form  an  agricultural  and  commercial  settlement, 
under  EafJiralJihy,  whose  administration  was  eulogised  by  Sir 
Robert  Farquhar  when  he  visited  the  port  (see  chapter  L,  p.  35). 
For  description  of  Foule  Point  see  chapter  v.;  Eoute  No,  13, 
chapter  iv.;  and  Table  IIL  ante. 


Principal 
emporium 
of  the  east 
coast. 


Series  of 
lagoons. 


(14)  T6am1sina. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  T6am{isina  is  included  the  coast 
from  Bkngaz^va,  seventy  miles  south,  to  Titnimiindry,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ih^roka  river,  in  18""  58'  lat  It  is  important  as 
attached  to  the  metropolis  and  principal  port  of  the  east  coast 
(described  in  chapter  v.),  Tamatave.  The  fort  or  battery  and 
H6va  garrison  town  is  T6am^ina. 

It  is  from  near  Tamatave  that  the  long  line  of  lagoons 
commences,  extending  southwards  for  300  miles,  and  as  this 
lacustrine  system  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  eastern  littoral  belt,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
describe  them.  The  numerous  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Madagascar  throughout  the  B^tsimiskraka  and  B^tjmi- 
m^na  countries,  between  18°  and  23°  S.  lat.,  arrive  at  the  sea 
laden  with  eJluvium,  and  their  waters  at  exit  are  met  by  an 
adverse  surf  and  swell  caused  by  the  trade-wind  and  drift  of 
the  equatorial  current,  which  prevails  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  sand  and  alluvial  soil,  therefore,  instead 
of  being  carried  out  to  sea,  are  heaped  up  in  bars  across  the 
mouths  of  the  streams,  the  waters  of  which  accumulate  behind 
these  obstructions  and  seek  fresh  outlets.     Thus  a  series  of 
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brackish  water  lagoons  is  formed,  and  they  are  only  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand-hills  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  Belt  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ordinary  tides.     This  low  ^^^^-^^i^- 
shore  is  generally   covered  with  stunted  scrub,  rushes,  and 
grass,  with  various  salt-loving  plants,  trees  like  Pandanus  or 
screw-pine,  Casuarina,  filao,  and  near  the  villages  coco-palms 
flourish  on  these   natural   embankments.     During  floods  and 
unusual  tidal-springs,  heaped  up  by  hurricanes,  the  bars  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  are  opened,  shifted,  or  closed  at  intervals, 
so  that  the  features  of  the  embouchures  are  continually  altering. 
The  lagoons  themselves  are  of  variable  size,  some  of  large  Varying 
extent  and  broad,  with  numerous  islands,  such  as  N6sy-B^,  the  Jj^na. 
largest  south  of  Iv6ndrona.      The  shores   of  these  lakes  are 
well  wooded  and  their  inland  banks  hilly,  but  most  of  the  large 
timber  has  been  destroyed,  and  whole  regions  are  marked  by 
dead,  blanched,  barkless,  standing  trunks  of  forest  trees.     Others 
amongst  the  lagoons,  again,  are  mere  narrow  canals  or  ponds, 
half-choked  by  stagnant  marshes  and  overgrown  with  long 
grass  and  rushes,  through  which  it  is  diflScult  to  force  a  boat. 
Many  of  these,  says  Mr.  Sibree,  look  like  a  river  following  the 
coast-hne.     So  short  is  the  distance  between  the  detached  links.  Continuous 
that  by  cutting  about  thirty  miles  of  canal  to  connect  them  ^**«r^*7- 
a   continuous    waterway  could   be  formed  for   260  miles,  a 
circumstance  which  will  no  doubt  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
commercial  purposes,  as  it  affords  a  veduable  means  of  com- 
munication at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  at  times  when 
the  coasting  trade  along  the  shore  by  open  sea  is  stopped 
during   the   hurricane    season    of  the    South    Indian    Ocean. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  grazing  ground  and  sustenance  for  the 
herds  of  oxen  before  embarkation.     At  Tinifitsy  Eatfefy  and 
Filibert  commenced  to  cut  a  waterway  between  two  of  the 
lakes  in  the  days  of  the  first  EadJima.     These  lakes  are  fully 
described  in  Eoute  No.  10,  chapter  iv.     West  of  Tamatave 
about  three  miles  is  the  entrenched  position  which  the  H6vas 
occupied  immediately  upon  the  French  attacking  Tamatave  in 
June  1883,  Manj^kandrianomb&na. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  is  the  old  slave-  Old  slave- 
mart  and  precarious  port  of  AndfevorJinto  on  the  left  bank  of  ™*^' 
the  Ih^roka,  higher  up  which  river  are  the  towns  of  Mkr6mby 
and  Amb6hiboh^o,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  coffee,  silk, 
and  mulberry,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hastie,  have  been  grown 
successfully.     T^nimJtndry,  the  H6va  fort  and  garrison,  is  on 
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the  southern  side  of  the  Ih^roka.  The  inhabitants  are  B^tsimi* 
s^raka  and  Bfetinim^na,  and  supply  a  considerable  proportion 
of  mJlromita  (marmitons)  or  coolies,  who  are  employed  as 
carriers  between  the  interior  and  the  coast.  (See  Eoutes  Nos. 
1,  10,  and  13,  chapter  iv.;  chapter  v.;  and  Table  III.  ante.) 
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(15)  MiHAN6R0. 

MJlhan6ro  is  the  next  province  in  order  to  the  south  of  the 
Ih^roka,  and  extends  150  miles  down  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  I^faka,  in  2V  0'  45"  lat.  The  chain  of  lagoons, 
including  Lakes  Sklo  and  Vahia,  and  the  channel  named  Tan- 
g6zy,  with  numerous  rivers,  water  this  province.  The  principal 
features,  however,  of  the  district,  are  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
great  Mang6ro  river,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  largest  of 
the  eastern  river-system.  Messrs.  Jukes  and  Lord  state :  "  The 
Mang6ro  is  a  fine  broad  stream  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
At  Ambidiriana,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
it  is  probably  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Greenwich.  Still 
lower  down  it  widens  very  rapidly,  and  in  some  places  attains  a 
breadth  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  is,  however,  comparatively 
shallow,  and  of  little  use  as  a  highway,  being  only  navigable 
for  pirogues,  canoes,  and  vessels  of  light  burden.  Several 
islands  covered  with  dense  groves  of  wood  interrupt  the 
stream. 

Vitom^dry,  after  the  blockade  was  established  by  Admirals 
Galiber  and  Miot,  gradually  became  of  some  importance  as  the 
port  which  remained  open  latest  after  the  bombardment  of 
Mkhan6ro  in  August  1884  (see  chapter  v.)  Mkhan6ro,  like 
V^tomJindry,  has  only  been  used  as  a  port  by  foreigners  since 
Tamatave  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  both  these  places 
latterly  have  increased  in  size.  The  official  residence  of  the 
H6va  governor  is  at  Betsizaraina,  about  six  miles  inland  up 
the  river  S^aka.  Should  a  railway  be  constructed  from  the 
capital  and  foUow,  as  proposed,  the  line  of  the  Mang6ro, 
M^han6ro,  which  is  seven  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river,  will  occupy  a  favourable  position  for  a  large  d^pot. 
Seventy  miles  south  of  the  Mang6ro  is  Tinanditva,  a  H6va 
fort  within  the  southern  limit  of  the  province. 

The  inhabitants  about  Vktom^ndry  belong  to  the  Antfeva 
clan  of  the  B^tsimiskraka  tribe.  South  of  the  river  Manindry, 
in  19°  40'  lat.,  the  Antatsimo,  a  branch  of  the  same  tribe,  are 
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most  numerous.     (See  Koute  No.  10,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v. ; 
and  Table  III.) 

(16)  MXnanjIra. 

From  the  river  I^faka  commences  the  province  of  M^nan-  The  rirer 
jJira,  extending  south  to  the  channel  connecting  the  lagoon  Minaiyira. 
Itampilo  with  the  sea  in  21''  57'  55"  lat,  about  sixty-seven 
miles  of  coast      The  lower  course  of  the  river  Mknanj^, 
whose  banks  are  well  peopled,  is  the  predominant  feature  of 
the  district,  which  is  fertile  and  cultivated.     The  banks  of  the 
river  near  the  sea  are  low,  but  higher  up  the  scenery  improves, 
and  there  are  several  coffee  plantations  and  houses  belonging 
to  French  traders.     The  population  seems  scanty.     Four  hours 
and  a  half  from  Mksindrino  up  the  river  is  Itsiatisika,  which  ItsUt6sika. 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rounded  hill,  or  rather  two  hills, 
250  feet  above  the  river.    Opposite  this  H6va  town  is  a  village 
with  two  or  three  good  houses,  and  also  a  distillery  with 
chimneys  going  to  ruin.     Westward  and  northward  up  the 
veJley  of  the  Mknanjkra  the  country  is  gently  undulating,  with 
bamboos    and    travellers'  trees   with  tall  Pandanus  in  every 
hollow ;  farther  inland  are  lines  of  hills  partly  covered  with 
wood,  and  beyond  the  higher  slopes  of  the  inland  plateaux. 
The  coast  here  is  volcanic,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Itamp6]o  Itan^idio 
lagoon  are  masses  of  lava  rock  and  scoria  cropping  out  of  the  ^^^^^ 
sand  and  raised  beach,  bare  of  wood,  along  the  coast     The 
extensive  lagoon  of  Itamp61o  seems  to  be  the  last  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  lagoons  extending  from  north  of  Tamatave 
300  miles    along    the  coast      The  inhabitants  are  Taim6ro,  inhabit- 
whose  chief  lives  at  Amb6taka  in  the  valley  of  the  Fkrainy  *"**• 
river.     The  people  at  Iv^tomJisina  are  also  called  AntavJtratra. 
(See  Eoute  No.  10,  chapter  iv.;  chapter  v.;  and  Table  III.) 


(17)  V6hip4:no. 

The  province  of  V6hip^no  lies  for  forty  miles  to  the  south  VaUey  of 
of  Itamp61o  lagoon,  including  the  valley  of  the  Mktitinana  ^,^j^*'" 
river,  and  extending  along  the  coast  to  the  stream  Anav6tra,  in 
22''  30'  lat  A  dense  belt  of  wood  borders  the  shore  with  a 
large  proportion  of  trees  of  considerable  size,  in  addition  to 
the  Pandanus  and  the  more  shrubby  vegetation.  Like  all  the 
rivers  on  the  coast,  the  Mktit^ana  winds  considerably  through- 
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out  its  lower  course,  and  receives  the  waters  of  several  smaller 
affluents.  Most  of  the  smaller  streams  run  parallel  to  the 
shore  for  a  mile  or  two  before  coming  to  their  place  of  exit 
Mr.  Sibree  describes  the  Miititknana  as  making  a  great  sweep 
towards  the  north,  and,  swelled  by  its  tributaries,  forming  a 
wide  stream  of  300  yards,  and  flowing  through  a  nearly  level 
but  pleasant  country.  The  vegetation  on  the  banks  appears 'to 
be  chiefly  the  addiho  {Ficus  sp,)  and  the  hdzorribody,  stinkwood. 
This  district  is  very  populous, — village  after  village,  on  low- 
rising  grounds,  in  every  direction.  In  each  village  the  numerous 
trdnodTTiio  (rice -houses)  and  tUiJcAmbo  (look-out  houses)  are 
particularly  neat  and  well -finished  structures,  all  with  very 
high-pitched  roofs  and  stout  framing  fixed  upon  strong  round 
posts.  The  district  about  here  has  evidently  been  under 
water  at  no  very  remote  period.  At  its  mouth  the  M&tit^ana 
is  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  flat  plain  on  either  side  and 
a  line  of  trees  marking  the  coast-line. 

Amb6hipfeno,  the  chief  town  and  port,  is  the  nearest  sea- 
port and  outlet  for  the  B^tsildo  and  Tankla  tribes  of  the 
interior,  its  distance  from  Iv6hitr6sa  as  the  crow  flies  being  not 
more  than  forty -five  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  Taim6ro. 
(See  Eoutes  Nos.  9,  10,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v. ;  and  Table  III. ; 
also  map  of  south-east  provinces,  chapter  iv.) 
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(18)  MIhamXnina. 

The  small  district  of  M^ham&nina  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  coast,  viz.  twenty  miles,  and  lies  mostly  inland 
from  the  sea,  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mknambitva  in 
22'  48'  lat.,  and  the  river  It8itamb61a,  an  affluent  of  the  same 
stream. 

MJthamitnina  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  population, 
situated  on  the  northern  termination  of  a  ridge  running  north 
and  south  on  the  banks  of  the  MJinambkva  some  twenty  miles 
inland  from  the  coast  in  22'  28'  30"  lat.,  and  47"  42'  14*'  long. 
The  Idpa  or  Government  house  is  one  of  the  largest  out  of 
Antananarivo,  three  stories  high,  and  roof  from  eighty  to  ninety 
feet,  enclosed  within  an  oval  stockade.  To  the  south  of  the 
H6va  fort  are  four  or  five  villages  closely  adjoining  it,  and 
forming  altogether  a  town  of  not  less  than  250  houses. 

From  Mkhamknina  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  large 
extent  of  comparatively  level  country  is  obtained.     Iv6hib6, 
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the  very  lofty  detached  mountain  standing  out  from  the  main 
plateau,  lies  conspicuously  to  the  west  South  of  this  a  very 
low  line  of  land  or  hills,  somewhat  higher  than  the  general 
level  of  the  Taim6ro  country,  runs  a  considerable  way  in  a 
southerly  direction.  To  the  south-west,  at  perhaps  twenty 
miles'  distance,  is  a  ridge  of  no  great  elevation,  stretching  north 
and  south  for  a  few  miles ;  but  beyond  this  nothing  appears  to 
break  the  low  level  of  the  plain.  The  country  west  of  Mk- 
hamjinina  is  nearly  bare  of  wood,  but  the  main  line  of  forest 
seems  to  run  along  the  low  country  southward  in  the  same 
general  line  that  it  follows  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  plateau. 
The  inhabitants  are  Taim6ro.  (See  Eoute  No.  9,  chapter  iv. ; 
chapter  v. ;  and  Table  III.) 


(19)  AnkIrana.^ 

Ankirana  is  another  centre  of  population  lying  somewhat  Rice  cuiti- 
inland,  and  bordering  only  on  the  coast  south  of  Miinambkva  ^^^^"^ 
embouchure  at  Ambihy  in  22*  49'  lat.,  and  reaching  south  to 
T^kokndry  river  in  23'  3'  lat.  Like  the  surrounding  pro- 
vinces, this  district,  including  the  valleys  and  plains  watered 
by  the  Man^mpatra  and  M^nambito  rivers,  about  100  yards 
wide,  is  fairly  populous  and  well  cultivated  with  rice-fields. 
Near  B^mah^a  is  a  slightly  hollow  tract  of  country  thickly  Volcanic 
covered  with  rounded  lumps  of  dark -brown  rock  or  scoria.  "^^' 
These  masses  of  volcanic  slag  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  yard  or 
two  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  permeated  with  air-bubbles,  and 
are  accompanied  by  quantities  of  rounded  water- worn  pebbles 
of  the  same  material  of  the  size  of  small  beans.  This  site  has 
evidently  been  the  bed  of  some  former  stream  which  has  pos- 
sibly cut  through  the  lavas  from  the  supposed  extinct  volcanic 
vent  of  Iv6hib4.  On  the  low  ridges  south  of  the  M^manbJito 
are  quantities  of  the  low  trees  called  vhaviytdaka  {Brehmia 
spinosa)  and  the  kardho  {Dialypetcdum),  Amongst  this  dwarf 
vegetation  stand  many  gigantic  trunks  of  lofty  forest  trees  now 
decayed.  Between  these  ridges  of  200  or  300  feet  elevation 
and  the  coast  near  Mkhav^lona  are  flat  plains  five  or  six  miles 
wide.     Along  the  shore  is  a  belt  of  impenetrable  thicket 

^  See  "Note  sur  la  Cdte  sud-est  de  Madagascar,"  par  M.  Alfred  Grandidier, 
Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  GiographU  de  Parian  2e  seraestre,  1868.  In  this  "  Note  " 
M.  Grandidier  rectified  the  positions  of  the  mouths  of  the  eight  principal  rivers 
between  22**  56'  and  24**  80'  S.  lat  by  circum-meridian  observations  of  the  sun. 
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Ambkhy  is  the  custom-house  for  this  province. 
The  inhabitants  are  Taifksy,  a  branch  of  the  TaisJJai  tribe. 
(See  Eoute  No.  9,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v. ;  and  Table  III.) 
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(20)  VangaIndrXno. 

Vangaindr^no  province  includes  the  wide  basin  of  the 
rivers  M^narahaka  and  Inaivo,  which  united  form  the 
M^ankra  river,  and  extends  along  the  coast  from  TJtkoindry 
to  MJisi^aka  in  23*  22'  lat.  There  are  narrow  lagoons  or 
sluggish  streams  parallel  with  the  coast,  which  do  not  spread 
out,  however,  into  such  wide  sheets  of  water  as  seen  farther 
north.  Most  of  this  country  is  flat  and  open  with  thinner 
vegetation.  The  Minan^  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  villages 
on  its  banks  in  considerable  numbers. 

Vangaindrimo  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  on  a  low  wooded  hill,  with  a  large  three-storied 
Idpa.  The  H6va  town  forms  only  one  of  a  line  of  some  half- 
dozen  villages.  There  is  a  large  number  of  villages  in  all 
directions,  and  the  country  inland  is  more  varied  and  pleasant 
than  nearer  the  shore.  In  the  background  to  the  west  is  a 
sharply  serrated  line  of  hills.  Except  the  Mang6ro  the 
Minanira  is  the  largest  river  on  the  east  coast,  and  rises  far  in 
the  interior  beyond  the  line  of  forest.  Both  to  the  south  and 
north  of  VangaindrJtno  the  people  seem  to  be  divided  into 
tribes  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  different  rivers,  and 
who,  in  many  cases,  are  called  after  the  names  of  those 
rivers;  while  there  is  a  tract  of  uninhabited  land  half-way 
between  each  considerable  stream.  The  rice-fields  in  this  flat 
swampy  district,  called  Mangatslaka>  have  a  very  diflFerent 
appearance  from  Uiose  of  the  interior.  They  are  like  immense 
pits  dug  out  to  some  depth  in  the  sides  of  the  low  elevations. 
The  people  do  not  transplant  their  rice,  but  reap  it  where  it 
has  been  sown.  The  inhabitants  are  TaifJisy.  (See  Eoute 
No.  10,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v. ;  and  Table  III.) 
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(21)  An6sy. 

An6sy  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the 
history  of  the  island,  for  it  was  the  site  of  the  earliest  French 
establishments  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  the  aban- 
donment of  Fort  Dauphm  in  1 672  comparatively  little  is  known 
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of  the   interior  of   this   portion   of   Madagascar,  which   has 
remained  unvisited  by  explorers  of  the  present  century. 

The  coast- line  of  An6sy  extends  from  Mksi^naka  south-  Mandr^ri 
wards  to  Fort  Dauphin  (110  miles)  in  25°  1'  36'  lat,  and  "^"• 
thence  south-westerly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mandr^r^ 
(forty  miles),  in  all  about  150  miles  round  the  south-east 
corner  of  Madagascar.  The  western  boundary  is  the  river 
Mandr^rfe,  which  joins  the  sea  in  25**  9'  lat.,  46°  29'  44'  E.  long. 
The  country  is  populous  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile,  being 
pictured  by  M.  de  Modave  as  the  finest  and  most  productive 
province  in  the  island.  Eice,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  and  cofiee 
are  all  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are,  however, 
extensive  marshes  and  lagoons,  which  render  the  lower  portions 
of  the  district  malarious. 

The  Hova  troops  garrison  Fort  Dauphin,  but  the  Tan6sy  Fort 
tribes  have  ever  been  troublesome,  and  are  only  held  in  sub-   ^^'^p^^"* 
jection  by  armed  force. 

Limestone  strata  of  varying  thickness  occur  in  this  part  of 
Madagascar,  and  rock-salt  and  saltpetre  have,  it  is  said,  been 
found  in  the  province. 

Nearly  all  authors  have  spoken  of  the  incomparable  immense 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  Madagascar  and  of  the  lovely  vegetation  ^^^.^^ 
of  its  mountains.  Such  a  description  does  not,  however,  apply 
to  immense  tracts  of  the  southern  region,  which  had  remained 
unexplored  until  M.  Grandidier  visited  them  in  1866.  He 
first  determined  actually  that,  contrary  to  general  report,  the 
whole  of  the  space,  comprehended  between  the  sea  on  one  side 
and  22**  S.  lat.  and  46°  R  long,  on  the  other,  is  nothing  but  a 
vast  arid  plateau,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  from  300  to  650 
feet  Throughout  these  plains,  which  have  a  most  dismal 
aspect  of  desolation,  there  are  hardly  any  hills,  and  but  little 
water.     (See  chapter  v.  and  Table  III.) 


(22)  Andr6y.i 

Andr6y  is  the  southernmost  province  of  Madagascar,  but  Descrip- 
little  is  known  of  it  beyond  the   immediate  vicinity  of  the  Qruidfdier. 

^  See  *'Une  Excursion  dans  la  Region  australe  chez  les  Antandroys,"  par 
M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  des  Sdmccs  et  Arts  de  Vile  de  la 
R6uni(m,  1868  ;  and  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  Oiographie,  aoAt,  1871,  pp.  86-87. 
Also  Notice  sur  Ics  Travaux  Sdentifiqiies  de  M.  Alfred  Grandidier — Avant-Pro- 
pos,  *' Apergn  general  snr  mes  Voyages,"  Paris,  1884. 
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coastrline,  T^hich  extends  west  130  miles  from  the  Mandr^rt 
river,  including  Cape  St  Mary,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Madagascar,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  M^naritndra  river  in 
25**  16'  lat.  and  44°  33'  long. 

M.  Grandidier  visited  this  country  in  1866  on  board  the 
"  Infatigable,"  a  vessel  trading  in  orseille,  a  lichen  used  fpr 
dyeing  purposes  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  stunted  trees 
and  bushes  of  this  desert  country.  Along  the  coast  near  Cape 
St  Mary  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach  of  quartzose 

Dunes.  fragments,  in  which  are  some  garnets.  Inside  of  this  beach 
are  series  of  sand-dunes,  attaining  a  height  of  about  450  feet, 
with  an  angle  of  slope  at  about  40**.  On  the  lee  side  of  the 
coast,  where  the  outline  is  not  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
south-east  wind,  there  are  two  separate  tiers  enclosing  an 
intermediate  plateau  between  them  several  hundred  yards  wide. 
They  are  remarkable  by  the  regularity  of  their  flat  summits, 
which  at  a  distance  assume  the  aspect  of  fortifications.  The 
marl  of  which  these  dunes  are  composed  is  made  up  entirely 
of  shells  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  They  are  covered 
here  and  there  with  prickly  bushes,  whose  dull  gray  foliage  is 
barely  distinguishable  from  the  soil  out  of  which  they  spring. 
It  was  in  these  shell  banks  that  M.  Grandidier  found  numerous 

ASpyomis,  fragments  of  the  eggs  of  the  ^Epyomis,  the  colossal  bird  of 
Madagascar.  These  coasts,  says  M.  Grandidier,  are  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  the  plateau  above  the 
dunes  is  not  much  better  provided. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Antandr6y  tribe,  hitherto 
independent  of  the  H6va  supremacy,  and  ruled  over  by  several 
petty  chiefs,  who  are  continually  at  war  with  one  another. 
The  northern  boundaries  are  put  by  M.  Grandidier  at  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles  inland.  This  explorer  penetrated  several 
leagues  into  the  interior,  visiting  the  village  of  a  chief  named 

Tslfanihy.  Tsifanihy.  He  traversed  a  vast  plain,  covered  only  with 
stunted  vegetation ;  not  a  hillock,  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen. 
He  cannot  recall  to  mind  throughout  his  extensive  travels  his 
having  ever  met  with  such  a  desolate  plateau.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tandr6y  villages  alone  are  small  plantations  of  nopals, 
cactus-like  plants  called  Hottentot  fig,  Mesembryanthemum  eduie. 
The  so-called  figs,  the  fruits  of  these  plants,  and  other  succulent 
tubercles,  are  the  principal  resource  of  the  unfortunate  natives 
of  this  dreary  region,  who  are  destitute  of  water  and  cereals 
for  several  months  of  the  year.     It  is  only  in  a  few  spots  that 
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some  rickety  trees  grow  which  afford  wood  for  cooking,  and  that 
scanty  crops  of  Indian  corn,  millet,  and  beans  can  be  grown. 

(23)  MXhafXly.i 

The  province  Mkhafkly  occupies  the  sonth- western  comer  The  great 
of  Madagascar,  outside  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  covers  a  ^^^ 
large  area  of  barren  country.  Its  coast-line  reaches  from  the 
Mfenaritndra  river  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay  and  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  6nilihy  in  23"  33'  50"  lat.,  a  distance  of  120 
miles.  The  great  river  OnilJihy  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  this  extensive  territory,  which  must  include  at  least  10,000 
square  miles  of  country,  the  interior  of  which  is  almost  wholly 
unexplored. 

M.  Grandidier  describes  the  coast  as  inhospitable  in  the 
extreme,  and  resembling  that  which  extends  from  Cape  St. 
Mary  to  Cape  St.  Andrew,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  shore  and  sand-hills  heaped  up  by  the  violent  sea- 
breezes  from  the  south-west.  No  trees,  but  here  and  there 
some  stunted  bushes  with  gaunt  branches  twisted  by  the  wind, 
or  prickly  briers  bristling  over  the  dunes.  In  the  slime  and 
mud  around  certain  tidal  creeks  are  thickets  of  mangroves  and 
other  salt-loving  plants,  whose  roots  when  exposed  are  seen 
to  be  covered  with  oysters  and  barnacles. 

In  1868  M.  Grandidier  made  a  hasty  reconnaissance  six  The  Lake 
miles  inland  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Tsiminam-  S^teyT* 
pfetsotsy,  which  extends,  he  was  informed,  from  24°  lat  some 
twenty  miles  towards  the  south.  It  is  extremely  narrow,  and 
its  waters  are  very  salt,  whilst  it  is  reported  that  there  are  no 
fish  in  it.  The  same  French  explorer  was  able  more  leisurely 
to  examine  the  OnilJihy  river,  which  he  ascended  as  far  as 
SJdobi,  a  village  of  the  Tan6sy,  who  have  emigrated  hither 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Dauphin,     The  neighbourhood 

^  "Le  pays  compris  entre  rextr^mit^  sud  de  Madagascar  et  la  riviere 
Oogn'lah^  etait  jadis  nomm^  Tsi  Anaka  (pas  d'enfants  ou  de  sigets,  ou  sans 
chefs),  lorsque  plusienrs  hommes  blancs  y  arriv^rent,  venant  de  I'Est,  sous  la 
oondnite  de  Tun  d'euz,  dont  le  souvenir  s'est  peri)^tu^  sous  le  nom  d*Andrian- 
Alim-B&.  Get  homme  parvint  ^  faire  reconnaltre  son  autorit6  dans  tout  le 
pays,  qui  fut  alors  appeU  Mahaf&li  (lien  sacre,  respects,  fortune),  par  allusion  2i 
rheureuse  destin^e  que  lui  promettait  la  venue  du  chef  blanc  "  {Ouillain).  See 
**  Notice  sur  les  C6tes  sud  et  sud-ouest  de  Madagascar,"  par  M.  Alfred  Grandidier, 
Bidletin  de  la  8oei6U  de  Oiographie  de  Paris  (octobre  1867),  avec  une  carte. 
'* Excursion  chez  les  Antanosys  Emigres,"  par  M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  Bulletin  de 
la  SocUU  de  Oiographie  (fevrier  1872),  avec  une  carte. 
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of  this  river  is  populous  in  comparison  to  the  wateriess  deserts 
of  the  rest  of  the  Mihafily  country.  It  flows  through  a 
valley  about  300  feet  deep  and  some  600  yards  broad.  From 
April  to  December  the  sandy  bed  of  this  stream  is  nearly  dry, 
but  during  the  rainy  season  an  immense  volume  of  water  pours 
down  the  channel 

The  Skkalkva  tribes  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Onilkhy 
cultivate  large  fields  of  beans,  ambrevates  {Cytisus  cajanus)^ 
which,  with  Indian  corn  and  maize,  form  the  principal  food  of 
the  country.  The  climate  is  too  dry  and  the  soil  too  arid  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  M.  Grandidier  noticed  large  groves  of 
tamarind  trees,  the  fruit  of  which,  mixed  with  wood  ashes  to 
deaden  the  astringency,  is  used  as  food  by  the  S^aliva. 

Saolara  or  Solkry  is  the  chief  port. 

The  inhabitants  of  MkhafJily  are  SiikalJlva,  and  under 
independent  chieftains,  who  only  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  H(5va  Government  under  compulsion.  (See  chapter  iv., 
Route  No.  12  ;  also  chapter  v.  and  Table  III.) 
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(24)  FiARi:NANA  (or  FiherJinana). 

The  next  province  to  the  north  is  Fiarfenana,  which  extends 
up  the  west  coast  from  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  155  miles,  to  the 
river  Mang6ky  or  St.  Vincent,  in  21**  22'  45"  lat.,  reaching 
inland  to  the  Bfemaritha  mountains,  which  run  north  and  south 
from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  eastward  from  the  coast. 

M.  Grandidier,  who  resided  some  time  at  TuUear  (Tolia),  the 
principal  port  of  this  province,  attempted  to  explore  the  river 
Fiarfenana,  but  after  proceeding  fifteen  miles  inland  was  forced 
by  the  native  chief  to  return.  He  heard,  however,  of  some 
outcropping  of  lignite  in  this  locality,  and  found  leg-bones  of 
JEpyomis  at  Amb61isktrana  in  23**  3'  30"  lat. 

Mr.  A.  Walen,  one  of  the  Norwegian  missionaries,  has 
worked  for  some  years  at  Tullear  and  its  neighbourhood.  He 
thus  describes  the  features  of  the  province.  After  giving 
some  account  of  the  coast-line  he  proceeds:  "After  some 
minutes'  walk  from  the  sea-side  we  reach  the  forest,  which  is 
both  dense  and  dark,  interwoven  with  creeping  and  climbing 
plants  which  run  in  every  direction,  and  are  at  some  places 
almost  impenetrable.  The  forest,  however,  is  not  very  wide, 
being  only  two  or  three  hours*  journey  across.  The  people 
when  passing  through  this  forest  have  to  be  constantly  on  the 
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look-out  for  robbers,  who  lurk  within  its  recesses.  After 
travelling  some  distance  it  begins  to  be  more  free  from  jungle, 
the  trees  growing  high  and  straight,  and  walking  in  consequence 
becoming  more  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  ground  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  grass  which 
covers  it  is  very  tall.  The  fever  finds  its  home  here,  especially 
in  the  swamps.  After  a  da/s  journey  eastwards  the  country 
begins  to  rise  a  little,  and  farther  eastwards  still  it  becomes 
open,  the  former  level  and  partly  swampy  ground  changing  to 
undulating  plains,  bounded  by  large  tracts  of  forest  and 
rounded  hills.  In  the  rainy  season  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
plants  spring  up,  and  the  country  presents  a  varied  and  pic- 
turesque appearance,  especially  agreeable  to  those  who  have 
been  compelled  to  live  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  seashore. 
As  to  the  flora  of  this  part  of  the  island,  it  may  be  mentioned  West  coast 
that  it  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  east  coast,  a  fact 
of  no  little  interest  when  we  consider  that  both  coasts  are  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  each 
other.  On  the  west  coast  I  have  observed,  for  instance,  that 
the  tamarind  tree  is  very  common,  but  I  never  saw  it  on  the 
east  coast.  It  is  not  so  much  my  object  now,  however,  to  give 
a  description  of  the  country  and  its  productions  as  an  account 
of  the  S^kaliva  themselves ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  one 
of  the  many  trees  on  the  west  coast,  which  is  named  by  the 
SkkalJiva  '  rfeniJila '  (the  forest's  mother).  Its  circumference  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty -four  feet,  and  its  height  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  having  no  branches  at  all,  but  a  little  round 
crown  of  leaves  at  its  summit  The  bark  is  thick,  but  the 
wood  inside  is  so  very  soft  that  it  can  easily  be  pulled  away 
by  the  fingers.  What  significance  it  may  have  botanically  I 
cannot  say.     [It  is  a  baobab,  Adansonia  sp.] 

"  To  the  east  of  this  part  of  the  SkkalJtva  country  there  is  inland 
a  mountain  chain  stretching  from  north  to  south.  It  is  not  ^^'^^^^y* 
very  high, — ^not  much  above  1000  feet.  Its  southern  extremity 
is  nearer  the  sea  than  its  northern,  which  is  perhaps  two  or 
three  days'  journey  away.  This  mountain  chain  forms  the 
boundary-line  between  the  Sikal^va  and  the  B^ra.  These 
latter,  who  live  in  a  higher  part  of  the  country  than  the 
former,  call  the  SikalJtva  country  '  ny  t^ny  amb^ny '  (the  low- 
lands). 

"  The  country  in  this  south-west  portion  of  the  island  may 
be    divided    (as   indeed    the    SJikalJiva   themselves   divide  it) 
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according  to  the  rivers,  as  the  diflferent  divisions  derive  their 
names  from  the  rivers  running  through  them.  Beginning  in 
the  south  and  proceeding  northwards,  the  firat  division  is  the 
Onil^hy  province,  through  which  the  large  river  Onilihy  flows, 
emptying  itself  in  the  sea  at  St.  Augustine's  Bay.  The  next 
is  the  Fiherfenga  province,  through  which  passes  the  river 
Fiherfenga,  falling  into  the  sea  a  little  north  of  the  village  of 
Tolia  (23°  15'  S.  lat.)  About  eight  geographical  miles  farther 
north  is  the  province  of  Man6mbo  (22®  43'  S.  lat),  the  name 
both  of  the  river  which  flows  through  it  and  the  village  at 
the  river's  mouth.  These  three  provinces  form  together  the 
Fiherfenga  kingdom,  the  largest  and  most  independent  kingdom 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  or  perhaps  on  the  whole  west  coast. 
Its  boundary  on  the  south  is  between  6nilihy  (or,  as  the  S^ka- 
l^va  call  it,  *  Angolihy ')  province,  and  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Mkhafily  tribe.  In  the  north  the  boundary  is  near 
Mimirkno  (2  2"  15'  S.  lat.),  the  name  both  of  the  river  and  the 
village  at  this  place." 
M6romb^  M6romb^  or  Port  St.  Vincent  is  the  harbour  most  frequently 

istnct.  visited  in  the  northern  part  of  Fiarfenana.  Near  to  it  is  Lake 
Heotry,  with  saline  waters,  said  to  be  full  of  sea -fish  and 
marine  shells. 

Mr.  Walen  writes :  "  Leaving  the  Fiarfenana  kingdom  we 
enter  into  the  M6romb6  province,  through  which  passes  the 
river  M6romb6,  and  where  also  the  village  of  the  same  name 
is  situated  (21**  46'  S.  lat.)  This  province  in  itself  forms  a 
small  independent  SJikal^va  kingdom.  On  each  side  of  the 
river  Mang6ky,  the  largest  river  on  the  whole  of  this  coast 
range,  and  having  a  large  outlet  into  the  sea  at  Kitomb6 
(21°  31'  S.  lat.),  we  have  the  third  and  last  independent 
Skkaliva  kingdom." 

The  inhabitants  are  SJlkalJiva,  and  semi-independent, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hova  forts,  (See  chapter 
V.  and  Table  III.) 

(25)  M^NABt^ 

Territories  Under  the  province  of  M^nab^^  is  included  the  greater 

included  in 

Menab^  ^  '*  La  province  du  Menab6  commence  ^  Mah^tirane  (MaintiriiiQo),  18**  33'  lat. 

province.       g^ j^  ^  remonter  vers  le  sud  jusqu'au  Cap  Saint-Vincent "  {Notes  sur  Madagaaoar^ 
par  M.  Laurent  Cr^mazy,  ler  partie,  1883). 

^  The  limits  assigned  by  M.  A.  Grandidier,  in  his  O^ograpkie,  vol.  i.,  to 
Menab^,  are— south,  **  Fang6ro,  boucha  S.  du  Mang6ka,  21-  22'  46"  lat. ;  *'  north, 
"Mafaidriino,  village  sur  bord  S.  bouche  du  Miinamb61o  river,  1»*  4' 30" lat" 
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portion  of  the  west  coast,  extending  over  400  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Maiig6ky  through  five  degrees  of  latitude  to  Sam- 
biov^lona  in  16°  37'  lat.;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  central 
Skkal^va  country  west  of  the  B^markha  and  Bongo  liiva  chains 
of  mountains,  and  measuring  manj  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory,  which  is,  however,  but  thinly  populated. 

The  H6va  outposts  on  the  debateable  territory  between 
M^nab^  and  the  highlands  of  the  interior  are  included  in  the 
list  of  stations  given  in  Table  III.     The  countries  Mkvoh^zo, 
Mahilaka,  Antskntsa,  and  Timiriiha  have  also  been  incorporated 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  under  the  heading  of  M^nab^.     Of  Miivohizo. 
these  Mivohizo  is  understood  to  occupy  the  territory  between 
the  river  M^namb61a  in  19°  4'  30"  lat.,  and  the  D^moka, 
18°  15'  lat.,  but  inland  from  the  coast.     Mahilaka,  according  Mahilaka. 
to  Grandidier,  includes  the  coast  between  the  M^namb61a  and 
the  Bfetoria  or  E^nob4  in  17°  4'  30"  lat.     Ants^tsa  (given  by  Antsiuitsa. 
Grandidier  as  conterminous  with  Mahilaka)  has  been  taken,  in 
Table  III.,  to  include  the  coast  from  Maintirimo  to  Bferkvina 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Maf&idriino.     limir^a,  according  Timir&ha. 
to  Grandidier,  firom  E^nob^  to  Samb^velona,  as  given  above. 

In  the  very  carefully  prepared  map  of  Capitaine  Guillain,  Capitaine 
commandant  of  S.M.  corvette  " Dordogne,"  " Carte  G^n^rale  de  ^^^^^ 
la  Partie  Occidentale  de  Madagascar,  1843,"  the  province  of 
M^nab^  is  shown  extending  from  the  Mang6ky  to  the  river 
D6ko  or  Dfemoka  in  18°  14'  30",  including  the  MiJtry  between 
the  Tsijob6nina,  19°  46'  lat,  and  the  Minamb61a,  and  the 
Manamb61a  between  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  D6ko. 
North  of  the  D6ko  and  the  estuary  of  Kanitsy,  17°  54'  30"  lat., 
this  author  places  Mihovazo,  inhabited  by  the  Ants^tsas,  to 
the  east,  and  inland  of  which  tribe  is  shown  the  Amb^k^. 
North  again  of  the  M^namb61a  and  south  of  the  King^la 
estuary,  in  17°  19'  20"  lat.,  is  marked  the  Voay,  to  the  eastward 
of  which,  inland,  is  the  tribe  Bfeh^ta.  Although  in  the  chart 
the  Maritha  (Timiritha)  is  placed  in  Amb6ngo,  in  the  text  M. 
Guillain  states  it  to  be  a  dependency  of  M^nab6,  together  with 
the  minor  districts  above  enumerated. 

Mr.  A,  Walen  gives  the  following  notes  on  the  southern  Mr.  a. 
portion  of  M^nab^ : — "  The  province  of  M^nab^  is  nominally  ^^^^, 
subject  to  the  H6va,  who  have  three  military  stations  here —  tion. 
MJinja,  MahJibo,  and  And^ab^ — the  last  near  to  M6rond&.va, 
a  S^kal^va  village  on  the  shore.     The  population  of   these 
provinces  is  small  and  scattered,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  the  population ;  all 
we  can  do  is  to  make  a  somewhat  approximate  guess.  In  the 
Fiarenana  kingdom  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  inhabit- 
ants— about  30,000.  Moromb^  and  Kitomb6  have  together 
about  16,000.  The  province  under  the  H6va  dominion  (viz. 
that  of  M^nab^  with  the  town  of  MahJtbo,  the  residence  of 
the  former  Skkaliiva  chiefs)  has  about  20,000  or  25,000 
inhabitants.  On  account  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Sitka- 
Rva  the  population  is  constantly  varying  in  the  different 
provinces.  The  largest  villages  contain  from  300  to  1000 
people.  In  the  three  kingdoms  not  subject  to  the  H6vas  there 
are  about  8000  people  residing  on  the  coast,  3000  in  Fiare- 
nana and  3000  in  Kitomb6  and  M6romb4  From  time  to 
time  there  have  been  established  trading  stations  in  the  largest 
villages  on  the  coast  by  French,  English,  and  American  com- 
mercial houses,  but  they  are  as  a  rule  soon  given  up,  in  some 
cases  on  account  of  the  barbarous  character  of  the  natives  and 
in  others  on  account  of  the  unremunerative  character  of  the 
trade. 

"  The  soil  of  the  country  is  fertile,  but  on  account  of  the 
very  small  rainfall  during  the  rainy  season  (there  are  frequently 
long  droughts)  it  produces  very  often  but  very  little  return  to 
an  agriculturist,  being  liable  to  failure  of  crops  and  years  of 
scarcity.  During  the  two  years  I  spent  on  the  coast  there 
was  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  rainfall  between  the  rainy 
and  the  dry  seasons.  The  rain  was  very  scarce  indeed  all  the 
year  round.  Only  light,  showers  occasionally  fell  in  both 
seasons  of  the  year,  varied  by  some  few  heavy  squalls  from  the 
north-west  and  by  the  intense  and  nearly  unbearable  heat. 
The  rainy  season  (from  October  to  March)  is  also  the  hurricane 
season.  As  to  the  amount  of  rain  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast,  the  former  of  which 
gets  a  superabundance  of  it  all  the  year  roimd.  A  year  of 
scarcity  has  perhaps  never  been  known  on  the  east  coast,  but 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  on  the  west  coast.  The  rivers,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks  for  some  distance, 
make  some  compensation,  however,  for  this  want  of  rain,  but 
only  to  the  population  living  near  them.  The  people  chiefly 
cultivate  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  and  the  tavblo} 
from  which  arrowroot  is  obtained,  these  being  their  principal 

^  Tcuxa  pinTuUifida. 
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articles  of  food.  They  also  plant  a  sort  of  bean,  but  only  for 
selling  to  the  European  traders.  Eice  is  not  cultivated  at  all. 
Its  cultivation,  however,  would  not  be  impossible  to  people  who 
like  work,  and  who  live  constantly  at  one  place,  which  the 
S^aliiva  do  not.  In  many  places  near  the  rivers  rice-fields 
might  be  formed  which  could  easily  be  irrigated. 

"  Speaking  about  the  rivers,  it  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  The  Man- 
Mang6ky,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Kitomb6  by  five  ^^^  ^^^^' 
outlets,  and  is  navigable  by  boats  and  canoes  for  some  distance 
inland,  is  the  largest  river  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  continuation  of  the  Matsiatra  river,  and 
perhaps  of  other  rivers  also  from  the  South  B^tsil(5o  country. 
The  following  will  show  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  When  in 
August  1876  I  started  from  Miinja,  in  about  the  same  latitude 
as  Kitomb6,  for  the  interior  of  the  island,  I  travelled  at  first 
directly  east,  being  north  of  the  river  Mang6ky,  which  I  of 
course  had  then  on  my  right  hand.  After  travelling  about 
two  days  eastwards  my  direction  changed  to  north-east,  and  in 
this  direction  I  proceeded  as  far  as  Modongy,  but  I  passed  no 
rivers  which  would  at  all  correspond  with  the  Matsiatra  on  the 
whole  road  to  Mod6ngy.  From  Mod6ngy  I  proceeded  in  a 
direct  course  northwards,  and  did  not  pass  any  river  at  all 
worthy  of  mention  until  I  reached  B^maz^mina,  where  I  crossed 
the  river  Mania,  the  only  large  river  I  saw  running  westward 
during  the  whole  of  my  journey  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
interior.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Matsiatra  does  not 
fall  into  the  sea  north  of  MJuija;  it  must  be  south  of  this 
village.  Moreover,  it  cannot  run  into  the  sea  farther  south 
than  Kitomb6,  because  there  are  no  rivers  farther  south  than 
this  sufficiently  large  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Matsiatra 
(one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  south  of  the  interior)  before  we 
come  to  the  OnilJlhy.  The  river  Matsiatra  must  therefore  flow  The  Matsl- 
southwards  through  the  western  part  of  the  B^ra  country  to  ^^^  ^^ 
the  east  of  the  mountain  chain  (BfemarJiha)  between  the  Bira  the  Man- 
and  the  Sikaliva,  and  then  in  the  direction  of  Kitomb6  turn  ^^^^' 
westward  under  the  name  Mang6ky,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Kitomb6"  (A  Walen,  AntarUtnarivo 
Annual,  1881). 

This  western  portion  of  Madagascar  is  traversed  by  three  Three 
chains  of  hills,  which  have  all  more  or  less  the  same  direction  ^^^ainrof 
of  north-north-east  and  south-south-west.     The  first  line,  says  mountains. 
M.  Grandidier,  is  met  with  on  leaving  the  coast  between  21° 
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and  25*"  S.  lat;  the  second,  the  B^mariJia,  extends  from  16° 
to  25°,  forming  at  22°  a  vast  plateau  with  the  preceding 
range ;  the  third,  the  B6ngo  Liva,  commences,  like  the  first, 
at  21°,  but  does  not  pass  below  23**  30'.  These  three  ranges 
are  separated  one  from  another  by  sandy  plains  or  arid  plateaux 
and  terraces,  scored  by  not  very  deep  ravines,  and  their  forma- 
tion is  of  secondary  origin.  In  1869  M.  Grandidier  marched 
through  this  country  from  B^tsil^o  by  way  of  the  H6va  out- 
posts at  Tr^mo,  Amb6hin6my,  and  Janjlna,  at  which  latter 
station  he  quitted  the  mica-schistose  formation  of  the  interior 
and  entered  the  vast  secondary  plains  of  the  S^kal&va  country, 
eighty-four  miles  across,  divided  only  by  the  narrow  ridge  of 
the  Bfemar^a  Hills  before  mentioned.  M.  Grandidier  next 
ascended  the  M^Uipaka  river  from  Mats^roka  to  M&nja>  the 
southernmost  outpost  held  by  the  H6vas  permanently  in  the 
Sikalkva  country  at  that  date,  1870. 

The  principal  river  of  M^nab^  is  the  Tsljob6nina  or  Tslri- 
bihina  ("the  unfordable "),  whose  course  and  tributaries  are 
described  at  page  1^9,  entering  the  sea  at  Tsiminandraf62ana. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  KitsJtmby  and  the  Mania  the  waters 
of  this  river  roll  in  a  thundering  fall  upon  the  Bksirby  plain,  a 
little  below  MknandJi^a.  Mr.  Pickersgill  was  told  that  the  roar 
of  these  falls  could  be  heard  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  two 
days'  journey.  Itsiifadrfeharfeha  is  the  name  of  the  fall,  and 
the  river  thence  becomes  the  M^hajilo.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bfetsiriry  plain  are  to  be  found  wild  cattle. 

Mr.  Pickersgill  describes  the  northern  part  of  M^nab^ 
thus :  "  Away  to  the  north  the  mountain  walls  open  out  on  a 
stretch  of  seemingly  limitless  plain.  This  is  the  M^voh&zo 
country,  roamed  by  restless  SJtkaliva.  A  river  flowing  froni 
the  widening  plain  threads  the  valley,  but  the  weight  of  the 
stream  comes  down  in  a  sweeping  curve  from  the  piled-up 
east  and  quietly  gets  away  out  to  the  sea  through  a  gorge  in 
the  B6mar^ha,  that  cliff-like  range  to  the  west  Between  the 
place  where  this  river,  the  Minamb61a,  first  sweeps  along  and 
the  valley's  northern  end,  there  is  a  small  H6va  town  called 
Andrknonandriana.  Another  much  larger,  lying  just  within 
the  river's  curve,  is  Ankavkndra ;  and  there  is  a  third  nearly 
four  days'  journey  to  the  south  called  Minandiza.  These  are 
all  outposts  of  the  Im^rina  Government.  Each  is  fortified  by 
a  bristling  high  thicket  of  prickly  pear ;  each  has  a  considerable 
settlement  of  friendly  SkkalJtva  loosely  scattered  outside  j  and 
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each  is  in  chaise  of  a  governor  and  -  lieutenant.  South  again  MaiiOm- 
of  M^nandJiza  on  a  hill  in  the  fork  between  two  streams,  the  ^^*^y- 
M^namp^da  and  the  Sak^na  tributaries  of  the  Mank,  guard- 
ing the  southern  flanks  of  the  B6ngo  lAva  range,  is  Malkim- 
bkndy,  a  fortified  post  of  the  Hdvas,  defended  by  ditch,  palisades, 
and  four  guns,  and  occupied  by  a  small  garrison.  In  1841, 
according  to  Guillain,  the  H6vas  were  defeated  by  the 
Skkalkva  in  the  vicinity  of  this  fort  with  the  loss  of  one  gun/' 

The  S&kal^va  population,  as  before  stated,  is  very  scattered,  Popuia- 
and,  according  to  M.  Guillain,  the  independent  tribes  of  M^nab4  ^"^^^ 
amounted  in  1841  to  not  more  than  70,000  souls,  from  which 
14,000  men  could  be  sent  into   the  field   armed.     In  the 
dependencies   of  M^nab^  the   same  authority  estimated  the 
population  at  from  15,000  to  16,000  souls,  with  3000  warriors. 
The  H6va  garrisons  were  estimated  by  M.  Guillain  to  number  H6va  gar- 
1800  men.     (See  chapter  v.  and  Table  III.)  '^^""• 

(26)  Amb6ngo. 

Amb6ngo  is  the  province  occupying  the  nei^bourhood  of  cape  St. 
Cape  St  Andrew  from  the  river  Sambiw)v61ona  to  Point  Sida,  ^^i^'^* 
the  eastern  extremity  of  BJdy  Bay,  in  15**  59'  lat  and  45**  21' 
29"  long.     MM.  Barbie  du  Socage  and  D'Escamps  both  give 
the  Bay  of  BJdy  as  the  north-western  boundary  of  Amb6ngo 
and  Maindritno  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  provinca     M.  du 
Socage  divides  Amb6ngo  into  four  districts,  viz.  M^ra,  Mil^nja, 
Nam6raka,  and  B41y.     M.  Guillain  states  the  country,  called  Bonndanea 
by  the  Siikaliiva  Amb6ngo,  to  be  comprised  between  the  rivers  ^^^^ 
B^y  and  Hon^,  this  last  being  the  same  as  the  river  B^toria  1812-48. 
or  B^nob^,  thus  including  the  country  of  the  Timiridia  (see 
ante,  p.  277). 

The  name  Ambingo  ("  at  the  mountain  ")  is  given  to  the 
district  from  the  conspicuous  mountain  of  conical  form  and 
precipitous  sides,  which  is  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  general  flatness  of  the  surrounding  country.  Dr.  dt.  muI- 
MuUens,  again,  appears  to  be  in  error  when  he  states :  "  The  ^^  ^*|^ 
district  south  of  the  bay "  (ie.  Bimbatika  Bay)  "  is  termed 
Ambingo."  Whilst,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Amb6ngo  is  sepa- 
rated from  Ib6ina  by  the  river  MJmjarJiy,  in  43**  30'  13"  long., 
north  of  Lake  Kik6ny. 

"In   1825,"  writes  M.  Guillain,  "when  Tifikkndro  took  GuiUam's 
refuge  in  Amb6ngo,  this  province  comprised  four  divisions,  ***<^'^''^ 
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independent  of  one  another:  BJJy,  the  district  of  the  Tsitam- 

pikj,  reaching  from  the  river  of  that  name  to  that  of  Ma- 

n6mbo  [16**  13'  lat.,  44''  47'  long.],  waa  ruled,  as  it  is  now 

[1842-43],  by  Tsknbo;  Milinja,  the  country  of  the  Mivkvy, 

between  the  Man6mbo  and  the  stream  MJtrot6ndro  [16**  47' 

lat,  44**  24'  39"  long.],  was  governed  by  AndriandJthy ;  Namo- 

r6ka,  the  country  of  the  Mania,  situated  south-east  of  the  two 

former,  between  the  BJJy  river  and  the  forest  of  Manferinferina, 

Under  lAvasikinda ;  lastly,  M^,  the  country  of  the  Timirkha, 

'  between  the  Mkrot6ndro  and  the  Honkra  under  Monita.    Since 

the  Bay  of  B^y  and  the  shore  line,  from  that  bay  to  the  little 

river  Bih^ra  [16**  11'  lat,  44**  58'  long.],  have  formed  a  fifth 

division,  having  for  its  chief  Eab6ky." 

ProYinoe  Amb6ngo  appears  to  have  been  the  only  portion  of  this 

to  the^^^*  coast  whose  inhabitants  were  not  reduced  to  subjection   by 

H6Ya8.        Bad&ma  I.      M.   Guillain  states  that   these  tribes  were  on 

friendly  terms  with  the  H6vas,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 

the  Timiridia,  who  were   dependants  of  M^nab^,  the  other 

tribes,  viz.  the   Tsitampiky  and  Mivivy,   acknowledged  the 

suzerainty  of  the  king  of  Ib6ina.      These   last  tribes  were 

estimated  to  number,  in  1842-43,  70,000  souls,  furnishing 

6700  warriors. 

Level  and  The  most  part  of  the  coimtry  is  a  level  and  wooded  district 

wooded       jjje  inhabitants  are  Skkaliva,  and  of  bad  repute  since  the  crew 

of  a  Portuguese  whaler  lost  on  the  coast  were  murdered  at  the 

beginning  of  the  present  century.     (See  chapter  v.  and  Table 

III.) 

(27)  Ib6ina  (South). 

Boundaries  From  BMy  Bay  to  the  Ank^ana  country  the  coast  and 
of  bdina.  ^^^^^  considerable  portion  of  the  interior,  including  all  the  low- 
lands inhabited  by  the  northern  S^al^va  tribes,  is  termed 
Ib6ina.  The  boundaries  of  South  Ib6ina  comprehend  the 
coast- line  from  Point  SMa  to  the  river  B^mafi^ika  at  the 
extremity  of  Narindry  Bay,  in  15**  5'  45'  lat,  47**  23'  44' 
long. 

The  district  of  Kagfemby  ^  and  the  territories  of  MiJuy  and 
of  Kik6ny  are  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  B6ina,  the 
sovereignty  of  which  is  exercised  by  the  H6vas ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  protected  by  the  thick  forests  and 
marshes,  many  of  the  tribes  preserve  a  certain  amount  of 
^1  See  Guillain,  pp.  241,  243. 
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independence  under  their  own  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  the 
Hova  Government  only  within  range  of  the  H6va  forts. 

Both  banks  of  the  B^tsib6ka  for  some  distance  inland  are  The 
within  the  Ib6ina  territory,  and  the  SJJcalitva  domain  has  ^♦"^^'^ 
always  extended  throughout  the  lowlands  of  the  north-west ; 
while  the  nomad  tribal  have  pushed  their  raids  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  Y6niz6ngo  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  (see 
chapter  L,  p.  108).  Captain  Guillain  represents  the  inde- 
pendent Skkalkva  under  their  chief  Tkfikkndro  as  composed 
of  the  Miu^mbitsy  and  the  populations  inhabiting  the  country 
between  the  MJinjariy  to  the  north  and  east;  Mandfevy  (district 
of  Amb6ngo)  to  the  south-east ;  the  river  £My  and  An^al^va  to 
the  south ;  a  population  numbering  fix)m  20,000  to  25,000  souls. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  country  is  the  great  river 
B^tsiboka,  a  minor  one  the  Lake  £jnk6ny ;  but  this  country 
can  be  best  studied  by  the  details  given  in  Eoutes  Nos.  3,  4. 
(See  chapter  iv. ;  also  chapter  v.  and  Table  III.) 

(28)  Ib6ina  (Nobth). 

From  Bfemafiiika  river  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Narin-  Limits  of 
dry  Bay,  North  Ib6ina  extends  along  the  north-west  coast  to 
the  boundary  of  Ank^ana  at  the  river  S^birkno  flowing  into 
Pksindiva  Bay  (see  ante,  p.  260).  The  inland  limit  may 
extend  to  the  lowest  rapids  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  deep  bays  which  indent  this  portion  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Pickersgill,  now  vice-consul  at  AntanJinarivo,  writes :  Mr.  Pick 
^  Ib6ina  [including  North  and  South]  is  a  much  more  important  J^^^ 
province  politically  than  the  comparative  fewness  of  its  in- 
habitants would  lead  us  to  imagine,  and  its  future  is  rich  in 
possibilities  of  a  flourishing  kingdom.  If  ever  the  H6va  power 
awakes  enough  to  see  clearly  that  it  can  only  possess  the  land 
by  using  it,  and  only  become  a  nation  worthy  of  the  far- 
stretching  territory  which  it  claims  by  steady  colonisation  and 
the  mingling  of  tribes,  then  Iboina  will  be  the  great  highway 
of  the  island's  commerce  and  one  of  the  people's  richest 
granaries." 

Ib6ina  is  generally  a  pastoral  country,  and  a  considerable 
commerce  is  carried  on  in  rice,  oxen,  hides,  and  wax.  All 
tropical  produce  can  be  grown,  and  the  large  accumulation  of 
mineral  oil  and  coal  deposits  extends,  it  is  said,  under  a  wide 
portion  of  the  area  of  North  Ib6ina. 
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There  are  eighteen  stations  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  Ib6ina  mission,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Mojangit. 

The  principal  features  of  North  Ib6ina  are  the  important 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  deep  embouchure,  Majomba  Bay, 
viz.  the  Amb^ndro  or  Maj&mba,  and  the  Sofia  (see  p.  190), 
The  ports  and  coast  features  are  described  in  chapter  v.  For 
towns  and  villages  see  Table  III. 

The  inhabitants  are  Siikal^va,  and  have  lately  been  rebel- 
lious against  the  H6va  supremacy,  their  cause  having  been 
advocated  by  the  French  (1882-85). 


Thus  a  brief  summary  has  been  given  of  the  provinces  of 
Madagascar,  showing  their  boundaries,  relative  importance,  and 
principal  features.  For  more  detailed  information  reference 
must  be  made  to  chapter  iv.,  in  which  the  inland  routes  and 
places  are  more  carefully  described,  and  to  chapter  v.,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  ports  and  characteristics  of  the  coast. 
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Part  II. — The  Fbench  Colonies. 
1.  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar} 

The  occupation  of  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar 
dates  from  the  30th  July  1750,  when  its  possession  was 
handed  over  to  the  "  Compagnie  des  Indes  "  by  B^ty,  daughter 
of  the  chief,  Batsimil^y ;  but  no  importance  was  attached  by 
the  French  to  the  small  colony,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  have 
already  been  recounted  in  chapter  i 

In  October  1821  a  French  expedition,  commissioned  to 
establish  a  commercial  and  maritime  centre,  as  well  as  a  plant- 
ation, to  be  cultivated  by  native  labour,  disembarked  on  the 
island  and  retook  formal  possession  of  the  colony.  Since  that 
period,  Ste.  Marie  and  Mayotta,  with  N6sy-B^  and  its  depend- 
encies, have  been  the  only  Malagasy  dependencies  permanently 
occupied  by  the  French. 

Ste.  Marie  (in  native  Malagasy,  Ndsy-JBoriiha),  or  N6sy- 
Ibrahim,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  stretching  obliquely  from 
N.K^K  to  S.W.^S.,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  varjdng  from  five  to  ten 

^8ee  Les  Colonies  Francises  tn  188S. 
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miles.  Its  northern  extremity  (Point  Albrand)  is  situated  in 
16**  40'  55"  S.  lat  and  50**  Al  40'  K  long.;  its  southern 
extremity  (lie  Nattes)  in  17**  7'  S.  lat  and  49**  52'  E.  long. 
The  port  in  the  centre  (Port  Ste.  Marie  on  lie  Madame  or 
Quail  Island)  in  17**  lat,  49**  53'  57-^  K  long.  (Ow;en),  49**  50' 
37/  K  long.  (Orandidier). 

The  length  of  the  island  is  about  thirty  miles,  whilst  its  Length, 
breadth  hardly  reaches  on  an  average  more  than  two  miles.  J^,JJ^. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  38,000  acres,  i.e.   60  square  enoe. 
miles  (75,500  hectares).     At  least  three-quarters  of  its  cir- 
cumference to  the  south,  south-east^  and  west  are  surrounded 
with  a  belt  of  coral  reef.     This  belt  is  of  some  extent  on  the 
east  side,  where  it  is  composed  of  two  or  three  coral  banks 
which  are  dangerous  to  navigation.     A  narrow  channel  cuts 
ofif  a  small  portion  of  land  at  the  southern  extremity,  which  is 
named  *'  lie  aux  Nattes." 

Sta  Marie  has  evidently  at  some  former  age  been  the  PaiaUeUem 
lower  portion  of  the  niountain  chains  which  raise  themselves  ^  ^^^ 
successively  towards  the  central  plateau  of  the  great  island. 
The  parallelism  is  evident  The  soil  is  of  the  same  geological 
formation.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  hills  lying  in  the 
same  direction  connected  with  secondary  chains,  of  which  the 
culminating  point  attains  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet 
The  sides  of  these  hills  are  generally  steep ;  the  spaces  between 
them,  generally  deep  and  narrow,  serve  as  channels  for  the 
tropical  rainfall  At  the  foot  of  these  vaUeys,  where  the  fiesh 
water  of  the  torrents  meets  the  sea  water,  there  are  accumula- 
tions of  alluvium,  composed  of  the  debris  of  rocks,  of  coral  sand 
from  the  reef,  and  vegetable  ddtritusy  alternately  covered  or  left 
bare  by  the  tide.  In  the  ravines  between  the  hills  are  the  beds 
of  streams  or  marshes,  and  salt  marshes  covered  by  high  tides. 

The  natives  are  of  Malagasy  origin,  and  descend  in  a  direct  Natives. 
line  from  the  people  of  B^tsimis^raka,  whose  idiom  and  manners 
they  have  preserved ;  they  are  distinguished  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  by  a  special  liking  for  the  trade  of  sailors,  and 
thus  they  form  a  valuable  stand-by,  not  only  for  the  ships 
and  coasters  which  frequent  those  shores  but  also  for  the 
Government  vessels  stationed  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  for  the 
steamboats  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  which  run  on  the 
line  between  Aden  and  Mauritius. 

The  rainy  season  lasts   nine  months  in  the  year,  from  Meteor- 
December  to  September.     The  dry  season,  although  short,  is  °^°^' 
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well  marked.  The  length  of  the  daj  is  perceptibly  equal  to 
that  of  the  night ;  the  deviation  is  about  two  hours  twenty- 
eight  minutes.  Thus  the  longest  days  are  thirteen  hours 
fourteen  minutes ;  the  shortest,  ten  hours  forty-five  minutes. 
The  fall  of  meteoric  stones  has  not  been  ascertained ;  hurri- 
canes, earthquakes  of  no  great  importance,  are  up  to  this  time 
the  only  natural  phenomena  to  be  mentioned. 
Principal  Ste.  Marie   possesses  a  very  extensive  natural  harbour, 

n^et^**  which,  by  its  position  between  two  lands,  is  perfectly  protected 
from  hurricanes,  and  is  besides  accessible  at  all  times  on 
approaching  the  island  either  by  the  north  or  by  the  soutL 
It  contains  two  islets :  the  smaller  one,  called  the  island  of 
Forbans,  about  a  hectare  in  extent,  contains  no  buildings  except 
the  coal-sheds  for  the  Government  vessels ;  on  the  lai^r  one, 
the  islet  Madame,  which  is  the  seat  of  government,  are  the 
hospital,  the  shops,  the  quays,  eta  The  ships  in  danger  can 
take  refuge  in  the  harbour,  and  if  necessary  can  be  repaired 
thera  This  harbour  is  unfortunately  too  little  known,  for 
from  its  position  on  the  route  to  India  and  to  leeward  of  the 
colonies  of  B^union  and  Mauritius,  where  cyclones  are  so 
terrible  and  so  frequent,  captains  of  ships  could,  by  taking 
refuge  there,  avoid  many  disasters.  It  is  in  any  case  a  ques- 
tion to  be  entered  into,  all  the  more  important  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  commerce  with  Madagascar,  Ste. 
Marie  is  destined  to  become  a  central  emporium  for  the  rich 
products  of  the  great  African  island. 
Popuia-  The  population  amounts  to  7189  individuals,  comprising 

^"^^  3491  men,  3698  women ;  there  are  1235  boys  below  fourteen 

years  old  and  1254  girls.  The  floating  population  amounts 
to  about  14  persons.  The  number  of  births  amounted  to 
200  in  1879,  to  191  in  1880,  and  to  221  in  1881;  the 
number  of  deaths  in  1879  was  126,  in  1880  255,  and  in 
1881  there  were  137.  There  were  nineteen  marriages  in  1880. 
Govern-  By  a  decree  of  27th  October  1876  the  island  was  attached 

Sminls-*  as  a  dependency  to  the  colony  of  B^union ;  it  is  governed  by 
tration.  a  resident  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
Bdunion,  and  having  under  him  several  functionaries  or  em- 
ployes. With  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  this 
resident  is  civil  judge,  police  judge,  and  juge  correctiannel. 
Crimes  committed  at  Ste.  Marie  are  deferred  to  the  court  of 
assizes  at  B^union.  These  are  the  judicial  statistics  during 
the  years  1879  and  1880: — 
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1879.         1880. 

Ciyil  affairs       ....       29  16 

Commercial      ....         2  19 

Police 46  33 

MiBdemeanours                    .         .34  65 

There  are  two  schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls ;  Public  in- 
they  cost  yearly  8240  francs,  for  boarding  expenses  and  for  ■^®**^'^- 
the  salaries  of  the  staff. 

Eeligious  worship  formerly  maintained  by  the  Madagascar  Public 
Mission  is  now  in  the  hands  of  secular  priests  sent  by  the  ^^"^P* 
home  Government. 

The  maintenance  of  public  works  is  naturally  of  small  PubUc 
importance.     It  consists  principally  of  keeping  up  repairs,  or  I^cui- 
such  works  as  repairing  boats  and  keeping  up  roads.     'With  *i««- 
the  exception  of  several  small  forests  where  good  wood  for 
building  purposes  is  to  be  found,  and  plains  entirely  covered 
with  ravenale,  Ste.  Marie  contains  no  other  known  natural 
productions  capable  of  being  utilised  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses.   Sugar-cane,  cocoanuts,  clove,  coffee,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  been  introduced,  and 
they  have  not  required,  as  might  have  been  expected,  any 
period  of  acclimation.     Lastly  the  ramie,  lately  introduced, 
might  be  substituted  for  the  rofia,  for  the  production  of  the 
cloths  used  by  the  natives. 

Commerce  is  not  of  much  importance  in  this  colony.  The  Commerce, 
number  of  imports  amounted  to  181,062  francs,  and  that  of 
exports  to  110,000.  326  French  vessels  (gauging  9300 
tons)  and  117  foreign  vessels  (gauging  737  tons)  entered  Ste. 
Marie,  and  308  French  vessels  (9400  tons)  and  160  foreign 
vessels  (carrying  654  tons)  went  out. 

The  colony  receives  everything  from  abroad.  It  receives  Principal 
from  Madagascar  rice,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  native  ""P**™* 
food,  and  the  oxen  for  slaughter,  of  which  the  consumption 
does  not  exceed  150  head  per  year.  All  other  articles — hard- 
ware, drapery,  wine,  flour,  spirits,  preserved  meats,  etc. — come 
from  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  which,  not  being  themselves 
centres  of  production,  can  only  deliver  goods  already  loaded 
with  freights  of  all  kinds. 

The  dependency  of   Ste.   Marie  communicates  with  the  Posta. 
home  Government  only  by  E^union,  to  which  she  is  connected 
by  a  monthly  line  of  steamboats. 

With  the  help  of  a  subsidy  of  62,050  francs  from  the  naval  Financial 
budget  (colonial  service)  made  every  year  to  the  dependency,  *  ""' 
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Ste.  Marie  pays  all  its  expenses.  However,  several  taxes  have 
been  established  in  the  colony,  the  total  of  which  amounts  to 
16,057  francs.  These  taxes  include  ground-rights,  1103 
francs;  coast,  3240;  land-tax,  1090;  patents,  2665;  taxes 
on  spirituous  liquors,  7093,  etc. 

French  money  is  the  only  legal  money  at  Ste.  Marie,  but 
it  is  scarce,  considering  that  five-franc  pieces  are  made  use  of 
by  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  purchase  food  at  the  mainland 
of  Madagascar,  where  it  is  the  only  piece  of.  money  current 
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2.  Nbsy-Bi,  or  Nbs-Beh} 

The  island  of  K6sy-B4  and  the  small  islets  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  in  olden  days  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
SiikaUtva  chiefs  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar.  An- 
diiants61y,  one  of  the  descendants  of  these  chiefs,  having  gone 
over  to  Mayotta  (which  island  he  ceded  to  the  French  in 
1841),  transmitted  his  inherited  rights  to  his  sister  Ouantitzl 
On  the  death  of  Ouantitzi,  her  niece,  Tsiom^ko,  succeeded  her 
on  the  5th  April  1836.  On  the  29th  September  1839  the 
French  brig  of  war  Colihri,  commanded  by  Captain  Passot 
(and  commissioned  by  the  French  Government  to  explore  these 
coasts),  anchored  in  the  waters  oflf  N6sy-B6 ;  upon  which  the 
chiefbainess  Tsiom&ko  and  her  principal  S^kaliiva  headmen 
demanded  the  protection  of  France  against  the  H6vas.  On 
the  14th  July  following  there  was  signed  a  treaty,  by  which 
.  Tsiom^o  ceded  to  France  all  her  rights  over  the  Boudni 
province  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  the  isle  of 
N6sy-B^,  and  the  small  neighbouiing  islands  of  N6sy-E6mba, 
N6sy-FJily,  and  N6sy-Mitsio.  N6sy-B^  and  N6sy-K6mba  are 
the  only  points,  however,  which  France  occupies  at  present 
(see  plan  706). 

Nisy-B^  is  situated  in  13V  23'  S.  lat.,  48*^  16'  long. 
(Hellville).  It  is  twelve  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  ten  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  elevated 
portion  of  the  island  culminates  in  Mont  Loucoub^,  which  is 
towards  the  south  at  a  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea-IeveL 

The  island  has  an  area  of  about  ninety-six  square  miles, 
and  its  south-east  extremity,  Taf6ndro  Point,  is  only  six  miles 
from  the  promontory  of  Ambkto,  on  the  Madagascar  coast. 
The  southern  coast  of  the  island  faces  the  entrance  of  the  deep 

*  Les  Colonies  Francises  en  1883,     Paris,  1884. 
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inlet  of  PJwindJiva  Bay.  The  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountain 
are  covered  up  to  their  summits  with  thick  forest,  except  on 
the  western  side,  where  a  great  number  of  timber  trees  have 
been  destroyed  by  fira  The  truncated  cone-like  outline  of 
the  mountain  attests  its  volcanic  origin,  and  there  are  every- 
where signs  of  extinct  lava-streams.  Several  of  the  hills  also 
surround  lakes  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  craters. 
The  localities  best  cultivated  are  those  which  border  upon  the 
coast,  and  where  a  sandy  shore  permits  vessels  to  call.  The 
northern  portion  alone  is  arid  and  free  from  verdure,  being 
covered  with  black  and  pointed  rocks. 

N6sy-B^  has  no  navigable  stream,  but  merely  rivulets,  Nonavi- 
important  as  possessing  a  perennial  supply  of  good  drinking  Prelims. 
water  at  all  seasons.  These  streams  have  their  sources  in  the 
lakes  above  mentioned.  One  of  them  runs  under  the  plateau 
upon  which  the  chief  town  Hellville  stands,  the  seat  of  the 
Government.  Many  watering-places  {aiguades)  are  also  to  be 
met  with  where  vessels  can  be  watered  with  facility.  There 
are  trickling  springs  among  the  rocks,  two  of  which  are  situated 
close  to  the  anchorage,  west  of  the  forest,  in  the  small  sandy 
coves,  easUy  reached  in  boats  at  all  tides.  A  third,  which 
has  a  more  abundant  supply,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
anchorage,  between  Taf6ndro  Point  and  Point  Loucoub^ ; 
but  this  last  is  inconvenient  of  approach  except  at  low  water. 

The  temperature  is  almost  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  Meteor- 
at  Mayotta,  but  the  climate  possesses  better  conditions  of  salu-  °^°^* 
brity  than  that  of  the  latter.     The  rains  there  are  more  frequent 
altogether  than  at  Dzaoudzl     The  thermometer  varies  between 
84°  2'  and  62°  6'  Fahr.     The  barometer  is  fairly  equable;  its 
variations  at  the  level  of  the  sea  have  an  annual  mean  of  2  9  *9  in. 

From  observations  made  in  the  roadstead  of  P^indJiva,  Prevalent 
opposite  N6sy-B^,  upon  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  the  ^^^*^'* 
following  results  are  obtained.     In  the  morning  a  slight  air  is 
perceivable  from  the  east-south-east  to  south-south-east,  i.e,  a 
mild  land-breeze,  which  ceases  about  8  or  9  A.M.,  to  commence 
again  from  the  south-west  a  little  later.     To  this  light  air  or 
cabn,  after  noon,  about  1  p.m.  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  more  or 
less  fresh,  but  never  strong,  blowing  from  the  west  until  dusk, 
when  it  veers  by  north-west  to  north  and  then  drops  altogether. 
At  1  o'clock,  after  midnight,  a  light  land-breeze  again  sets  in 
till  daylight.     On  the  west  coast  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sea- 
island  the  sea-breeze  is  more  fresh  than  in  the  roadstead  of  ^'®®^^* 
VOL.  I.  U 
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Hellville,  and  commences  earlier.  On  the  east  coast,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sea-breeze  is  later,  and  takes  necessarily,  on 
account  of  the  configuration  of  the  shores,  a  north-west  and 
even  a  north  direction. 

Tides.  The  tides  are  very  regular,  the  ebb  and  the  flow  being  of 

equal  length,  and  the  time  of  the  slack  is  the  reverse  to  the 
rising  of  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  that  at  the  syzygies  the  sea 
begins  to  ebb  almost  before  it  is  fully  high,  while  at  the  quad- 
ratures it  remains  stationary  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  The 
hour  for  the  establishment  of  the  tide  is  4h.  36m.  on  the  days 
of  new  or  full  moon,  and  the  neap  tide  is  4h.  49nL  at  the 
equinox.  As  in  Europe,  the  high  tides  only  come  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  after  the  syzygies. 

Currents.  The  currents  vary  in  direction  and  in  speed,  according  to 

the  configuration  of  the  coasts ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
flow  inclines  to  the  east,  and  the  ebb  tide  to  the  west,  with  an 
average  speed  of  -j^  to  1^  knot ;  seldom  beyond  that  except 
in  the  channel  between  N6sy-K6mba  and  the  mainland,  where 
it  attains  2  and  2^  knots  at  the  high  tides.  It  is  the  same, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree,  between  N6sy-K6mba  and  the  south 
coast  of  N6sy-B6.  On  the  roadsteads  of  PJisind^va,  or  great 
roadstead,  the  currents  are  hardly  perceptible,  being  beyond  the 
line  which  is  followed  by  those  of  the  passage ;  their  direction 
approaches  south-east  and  north-west,  turning  according  to 
the  tide.  On  the  coast  the  flow  of  the  tide  turns  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  ebb  to  the  south-west,  but  irregularly.  On  the 
north  coast  the  currents  return  to  the  former  direction,— east  for 
the  flow,  west  for  the  ebb,  with  as  great  a  speed  as  on  the  south 
coast.  On  the  west  coast  they  are  moderate  and  follow  the 
shore,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  points  they  pass  round. 

Anchorage.  The  space  contained  between  the  southern  part  of  Nisy- 

B6,  the  north-west  shore  of  N6sy-K6mba,  and  the  little  island 
Titmkfely  ia  the  best  anchorage  on  Nisy-B^  comprising  the 
Bay  of  Pisindiva ;  whole  fleets  might  find  a  sh^ter  at  this 
point.  The  latter  harbour  shows  everywhere  a  ground  of  mud 
or  muddy  sand.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  of  twelve  to. twenty- 
five  fathoms — ^and  the  sea  always  calm.  At  the  anchorage, 
situated  three  or  four  cables'  lengths  from  shore,  there  are  from 
ten  to  thirteen  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  perfectly  sheltered 
when  the  wind  blows  from  west-north-west  to  south  passing 
north  and  east,  but  with  south-west  and  west  winds,  if  fresh, 
there  is  sufficient  sea  on  to  make  the  approach  to  shore  diffi- 
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cult.  On  advancing  a  little  to  the  north,  towards  the  village 
of  Antalotes,  until  within  five  or  six  fathoms  of  low  water,  one 
is  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  west ;  this  anchorage  is  the 
one  taken  by  the  little  Arab  vessels  which  coast  about  here. 
There  are  to  be  found  on  the  shores  several  creeks  which  are 
capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels,  thus  before  Hellville,  at 
Amban6ro  Point  before  the  island  S^katia,  at  B^f6taka  ("  much 
mud ")  to  the  north-west  of  the  island,  at  VJitoiavJiry  on  the 
east  coast,  at  landriika,  eta 

N6sy-Bd  possesses  no  harbour  properly  speaking,  but  it  No  proper 
offers  excellent  shelters  where  vessels  can  repair  damages  to  ^"^^^• 
their  top  sides.  The  Arab  vessels,  measuring  30  to  40,  some- 
times 80,  tons,  which  do  the  coasting  between  Mozambique, 
Zanzibar,  the  Comoros,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar, 
come  here  to  beach  and  to  have  the  necessary  repairs  done  to 
their  hulls.  The  forests  of  the  mainland  are  able  to  furnish 
wood  for  masting  required  by  vessels  of  200  to  400  tons. 

The  population  amounts  to  9009   individuals,  of  whom  Popuia- 
5435    are    men    and  3574    women;   there    have    been    28  *^*^^* 
marriages,  29   births,   and    18  deaths;   but   this   movement 
of  the  population  only  refers  to  Europeans,  for  until  now  the 
civil  state  has  not  been  imposed  on  the  natives. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a  commandant,  who  has  under  GoTem- 
him  the  head  of  the   interior  department   and  the  head   of  ^^ints-^ 
the  judicial  department     He  presides    over  the  council  of  tration. 
administration,  composed  of  these  two  heads  of  department, 
and  of  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants  selected  by  himself. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  organised  by  the  decree  Justice. 
of  29th  February  1860,  which  created  a  court  of  first  instance 
at  N6sy-B^.  The  dispositions  of  this  act  as  regards  competency 
were  modified  by  the  decree  of  25th  October  1879.  The  court 
is  composed  of  a  single  magistrate,  who  has  the  title  of  judge- 
president  A  registrar  is  attached  to  the  court ;  he  is  also 
notary.     ThQ  appeals  and  crimes  are  judged  at  B^union. 

Statistique  Judigiairb, 
TrikfWMX  de  premOre  instance. 

Affaires  civiles .25 

„      commerciales 4 

„      correctionnelles       ....         48 

Affaires  de  justice  de  paix. 

Affaires  civiles 1 

Simple  police 26 
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The  schools  are  managed  hj  the  CongrSganiates,  the  boys' 
school  by  the  Saint  Esprit  Fathers,  and  that  of  the  girls  by  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Cluny.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  is  100  to  160  boys  and  80  to  110  girls. 

Until  1851  the  Saint  Esprit  Fathers  were  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  worship ;  at  that  time  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  Madagascar  Mission.  In  1879  this  fiodety  was 
replaced  at  N6sy-B^  by  the  Saint  Esprit  Fathers. 

The  colony  spent  in  1880  more  than  70,000  francs  on 
the  repairs  of  vessels  and  maintenance  of  roads,  intended  to 
connect  its  different  industrial  establishments. 

Out  of  a  superficies  of  29,300  hectares,  8000  only  are 
cultivated.  The  plantations  of  sugar-canes  occupy  about  1000 
hectares.  In  1881  the  products  of  agriculture  produced 
1,307,000  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  330,000  litres  of  rum,  9000 
kilogrammes  of  coffee,  230,000  kilogrammes  of  rice,  6000  to 
8000  cocoa-nuts,  33  kilogrammes  of  vanille,  etc. 

There  are  no  custom-house  duties  at  N6sy-B6.  The  Govern- 
ment have  established  sanitary  and  navigation  duties,  as 
well  as  accessory  taxes  of  navigation.  Custom-house  duties 
must  be  established  by  decree.  The  island  produces  nodiing 
besides  sugar  and  rum.  The  commerce  of  the  place  depends 
chiefly  upon  Madagascar.  The  sum  total  of  imports  amounted 
in  1881  to  3,720,000  francs;  of  exports  to  3,762,000 
francs. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  in  1881  into 
the  port  of  Hellville  measured  29,864  tons;  the  value  of 
cargoes  imported  consists  of  3,720,870  francs.  The  vessels 
which  left  that  port  carried  tonnage  of  28,587  tons,  and  their 
cargoes,  containing  at  the  same  time  imported  goods  and  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  amounted  to  2,762,663  francs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  N6sy-B^  corresponded 
with  Reunion  by  means  of  Government  vessels  and  sometimes 
by  merchant  vessels.  Later  on,  vessels  belonging  to  the  local 
station  were  ordered  to  unite  the  colony  with  the  island  of 
Mah6  on  Seychelles,  where  the  steamboats  belonging  to  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  of  the  line  of  E(5union  toucL  From  1873 
to  1880  only  N6sy-B(5  was  connected  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  by  a  line  of  English  steamboats.  Finally,  in  1880  the 
postal  service  was  conceded  to  a  French  company,  which  connect 
the  colony  with  Reunion,  from  which  the  correspondence  is  de- 
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spatched  to  France."^  At  Nisy-B^  there  is  only  one  poat-oflfice, 
at  Hellvilla  The  distribution  of  letters  in  the  interior  of  the 
inland  is  entrusted  to  the  daily  postmen  supplied  by  the  police. 
The  produce  of  the  postal  service  amounts  to  3500  francs. 

On  the  state  budget  (colonial  service)  the  expenses  of  Financial 
N6sy-B^  are  represented  by  the  sum  of  241,361  francs.  But  *®'^^^* 
to  this  must  be  added  the  pay  and  the  expense  of  the  passage 
of  the  garrison,  which  are  also  charged  to  the  budget  of  the 
navy.  The  local  budget  amounts,  in  receipts  and  in  expenses, 
to  240,000  francs.  The  principal  receipts  are — L'impot 
foncier,  9500  francs;  Timpdt  personnel,  28,000 ;  lespatentes, 
34,000  ;  le  droit  de  sortie  sur  les  sacres,  15,000  ;  les  licenses 
et  les  droits  de  circulation  des  rhums,  20,000 ;  les  teixes  de 
navigation,  24,000,  etc  The  metropolis  makes  the  island  an 
annual  subsidy  of  70,682  francs.  The  duties  of  registration, 
and  of  the  guardianship  of  vacant,  successions  is  entrusted  to 
a  receveur.  The  produce  of  the  registration  amounts  to  13,000 
francs. 

JPrench  money  is  very  scarce,  and  the  Indian  rupee  is  up  Money, 
to  this  time  the  only  coin  in  circulation. 

The  garrison  consists  of  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  of  MiUtary 
marine  artillery.  If 6sy-B^  is  revictualled  by  the  care  of  the  ®®^®®* 
administration  at  E^union,  except  in  the  matter  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, which  are  to  be  foimd  in  abundance  in  the  place  itself. 
A  military  hospital  is  established  at  Hellville.  This  hospital 
is  supported,  as  at  Mayotta  and  in  India,  by  the  colony,  the 
state  repaying  the  expenses  of  the  treatment  of  its  stafT. 


Pakt  III. — ^Thb  Comoro  Islands. 

On  the  27th  June  1864  Captain  A.  de  Horsey,  RK  (who  Admiral 
had  recently  been  in  command  of  H.M.S.  "Brisk"  on  the  Cape  llf^^^ 
station)  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Comoro  Islands  at  Comoros, 
the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society ;  and  the  following  notice  on 
these  islands  is  mostly  taken  from  the  article  published  in  the 
Society's  Journal  for  1864,*  and  the  French  oflBcial  colonial 
publications.     (See  Chart  No.  2762.) 

^  In  1885  a  monthly  postal  service  connecting  Mauritius,  Reunion,  Tamatave, 
St.  Mary,  K^ey-B^,  Mayotta,  and  Zanzibar  was  established  by  a  French  com- 
pany, subsidised  by  the  French  Government     See  chapter  v. 

■  See  also  Africa  Pilot,  part  3,  **  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Capo  Guarda- 
fni,  including  the  islands  in  the  Mozambique  Channel"  The  Camwo  Islands^ 
by  Captain  de  Horsey,  1865  ;  3d  edition,  1878  ;  and  Indian  Ocean  Directory. 
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"The  Comoro  islands,"  writes  Admiral  de  Horsey,^  "are 
four  in  number,  and  lie  nearly  midway  between  the  northern 
extremity  of  Madagascar  and  the  African  coast ;  Comoro,  the 
largest  and  highest  of  the  four,  giving  its  name  to  the  group. 
The  others  are  named  respectively  Johanna,  Mohilla,  and 
Mayotta,  and  are  all  high  and  of  volcanic  origin.  These 
islands,  except  Mayotta,  are  generally  safe  of  approach  for  ships, 
having  clear  passages  between  them." 
i^fessor  Professor  Judd,  F.RS.,^  has  recently  shown   that  all  the 

volcanoes,  volcanoes  of  the  globe  assume  a  linear  arrangement,  and  that 
"  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  a  network  of  vol- 
canic bands,  all  of  which  traverse  it  in  sinuous  lines  with  a 
general  north  and  south  direction,  giving  off  branches  which 
often  run  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  sometimes  appear  to  form 
a  connection  between  the  great  bands."  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  volcanoes  in  the  world  can  be  shown  to  be  thrown  up 
along  three  well-marked  bands  and  the  branches  proceeding 
from  them.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  bands  is 
the  one  which  stretches  from  near  the  Arctic  Circle  at  Behring's 
Straits  to  the  Antarctic  Circle  at  South  Victoria, — ^the  great 
focus  of  this  band  being  between  Borneo  and  New  Guinea ; 
the  second  is  the  great  band  of  volcanoes  which  extends  along 
the  western  side  of  the  great  American  continent ;  and  the 
third  that  which  traverses  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  north  to 
soutL  The  first  is  nearly  10,000  miles  in  length,  the  second 
is  8000,  and  the  third,  much  broken  and  interrupted,  ex- 
tends to  a  length  of  nearly  1000.  The  volcanoes  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Eed  Sea,  with  the  Comoro 
Islands,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Bodriguez,  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  a  fourth  and  subordinate  band.  These 
bands  are  shown  by  Professor  Judd  to  follow  the  great  lines 
of  fissure  which  traverse  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  doubtless  the  result  of  numerous  manifestations  of  energy 
extending  over  vast  periods  of  time,  such  as  we  have  latcdy 
had  an  example  of  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  their  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Comoro  Islands 
are  ranged  along  a  line  of  fissure  which  connects  the  active 
volcano  of  Bourbon,  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Mauritius  and 

^  Jov/r,  Roy,  Geog,  Soe.,  voL  xxxiv.,  1864,  Art.  xviiL — "On  the  Comoro 
Islands,"  by  Captain  Algernon  de  Horsey,  R.N.  (now  Admiral  A.  de  Horsey, 
R.N.) 

'  Volcanoes,  What  they  are  and  what  they  Teach,  by  John  W.  Judd,  F.KS., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Royal  School  of  Mines,  1881. 
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Bodriguez,  and  the  vctst  extinct  ranges  of  Ankkratra,  Mata61a, 
and  Ambra  in  Madagascar,  with  the  lofty  cones  of  Kilimanjaro 
and  Eenia,  etc. 

1.  May  otto} 

The  island  of  Mayotta  (Fr.  Mayotte)  was  ceded  by  Andrian- 
ts61y  to  the  French  representative,  Captain  Passot  of  the  marine 
infantry,  sent  by  Admiral  de  Hell,  the  governor  of  E^union  in 
1841,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  over  the  island.  The 
treaty  of  Andriant861y  was  ratified  by  the  decision  of  the  French 
Government  on  the  10th  February  1843*  The  claims  of 
various  chiefs  having  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  formal 
possession  of  the  island  was  taken  on  the  13th  June  1843. 

Admiral  Page,  who  was  conmiandant  of  the  French  naval 
division  on  the  Indian  station  in  1848,  wrote  a  description  of 
Mayotta,  which  was  published  in  the  Bevue  des  Devx  Mandes 
in  1849.  He  describes  Mayotta  as  having  been  intended  by 
France  to  serve  as  a  new  Gibraltar  placed  right  in  the  route  to 
the  East  Indies,  from  whence  could  be  held  in  check  the  naval 
forces  of  Great  Britain.  But  he  says,  "Mayotta  can  never 
replace  for  us  the  loss  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Let  us  efface 
that  illusion.  Mayotta  is  better  protected  than  N6sy-B^  to 
seawards.  A  belt  of  reefs,  awash,  envelops  it  on  all  sides. 
This  wall  of  coral,  fortunately,  is  not  quite  continuous ;  it  is 
pierced  by  several  deep  openings  or  passes,  like  so  many  gates, 
which  permit  the  entrance  of  the  largest  vessels  into  the 
interior  basin,  a  vast  roadstead,  well  sheltered  and  where  good 
anchorage  is  everywhere  to  be  obtained.  The  indentations  of 
the  coast  and  islets  within  the  reef  form  convenient  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  fit  for  careening  ships.  Nature  has  fur- 
nished all  the  requirements  of  a  maritime  establishment  under 
the  promontory  of  Dzaoudzi,  on  which  elevation  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  the  forts  and 
batteries,  the  citadels  and  fortifications,  destined  to  protect  the 
port  and  arsenal,  the  cost  of  supporting  the  garrison  on  this 
inhospitable  land,  where  everything  has  to  be  imported,  would 
cost  fabulous  sums."  Altogether  M.  Page  declares  the  value, 
political,  commercial,  and  military,  of  Mayotta  to  have  been 
greatly  overrated,  its  sanitation  bad,  and  its  influence  in  the 
archipelago  but  small. 

^  See  Chart  2741,  Mayotta  Island,  plans  Landzi  and  Longoni  coves,  by 
Captain  Jehenne,  1842 ;  also  Lea  Colonies  Francises  en  188S. 
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Topo-  Mayotta,  next  to  Johanna  in  dimensions,  lies  to  the  south, 

*^^^^'  eastward  of  that  island,  leaving  a  channel  between  it  and  the 
outlying  reefs  of  Mayotta  twenty-nine  miles  wide.  It  is  of 
irregular  form,  twenty-one  miles  north  and  south,  according  to 
De  Horsey  ("  0°  25'  nord  et  sud"),  with  an  average  breadth 
of  six  or  seven  miles ;  but  if  we  include  the  dangerous  coral- 
reefs  which  surround  the  island  the  whole  occupies  a  space  of 
thirty  miles  north  and  south  and  twenty-four  miles  east  and 
west,  and  is  contained  between  12°  34'  and  13**  4'  S.  lat,  and 
between  44°  59'  15^"  and  45°  23'  K  long.  The  island  is 
remarkable  from  all  points  of  view,  owing  to  its  very  uneven 
surface;  volcanic  peaks  rise  in  all  parts  from  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  island, — 
some  of  the  most  elevated  points  reaching  2000  feet  The 
highest,  indeed,  Mont  Mav^gani,  situated  seven  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  has  two  peaks  close  together, 
of  which  the  westernmost  is  the  highest,  being,  according  to 
the  French  observations,  2164  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most 
remarkable  mountain  is  Uchongui,  a  sugar-loaf  peak,  which 
rises  at  less  than  three  miles  from  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
island,  and  is  said  to  be  2105  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  other 
peaks  are  of  1594  and  1836  feet,  in  the  centre  and  north-east 
of  the  island  respectively.  The  coast-line  is  most  irr^ular, 
bristling  with  capes  and  indented  with  deep  ravines,  where  the 
sea  penetrates  far  in  some  instances.  A  French  writer  com- 
pares the  outline  of  Mayotta  to  that  of  a  fish  of  which  the  tail 
denuded  of  its  flesh  is  turned  round  towards  the  middle  of 
the  body. 

cumate.  "  The  climate  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  unhealthy ; 

the  shores  of  the  mcdnland  are  lined  in  places  with  mangrove 
swamps,  which  uncover  at  low  water,  and  are  productive  of 
malaria  and  fever.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  others 
Mayotta  differs  from  the  other  Comoro  Islands,  which  are 
generally  considered  healthy  "  {De  Horsey). 

Plains.  In  the  interior  to  the  west  of  the   principal  chain  of 

mountains  several  plains  and  plateaux  are  to  be  found,  especi- 
ally two  of  some  little  extent,  and  well  sheltered  &om  the 
winds  and  floods  of  the  rainy  season.  This  portion  of  the 
island  is  the  most  favourable  for  cultivation,  as  not  only  is  it 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  but  it  is  also  suflBciently 
elevated  to  retain  the  humidity  necessary  for  the  germination 
of  the  crops  when  they  are  sown. 
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Generally  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  bare,  and  only  Dense 
a  few  stunted  and  thinly  scattered  trees  and  bushes  are  to  be  ^*8®***^"* 
seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
dense  vegetation,  which  increases  in  beauty  towards  the  foot  of 
the  heights,  where  on  the  sides  of  the  small  streams  and  water- 
courses which  wind  through  the  valleys  the  natives  have 
established  their  plantations  and  gardens.  Unfortunately^ 
many  of  the  clearings  are  made  by  fire,  which  has  destroyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  timber  and  forests. 

There  was  only  one  village  of  any  size  when  we  arrived  Choa. 
at  Mayotta,  namely  Choa,  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  on  a  promontory  at  some 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Since  the  occupation  of  Chingoni. 
the  island  by  the  French,  the  natives,  being  more  confident  of 
safety,  have  rebuilt  their  former  capital,  Chingoni,  situated  at 
the  west  of  the  island  near  a  sort  of  marsh,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  becomes  a  small  lake.  Now  the  number  of  villages  has 
considerably  increased ;  among  others  are  mentioned  those  of 
Koeni,  De  Jongoni,  Dopani,  etc. 

The  principal  roadstead  before  Choa  offers  good  anchorage ;  Pamanzi. 
an  abundant  spring  of  very  wholesome  water  throws  itself  into 
the  sea  close  by  and  forms  a  convenient  watering*place.  The 
roadstead  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  island  of  Famanzi, 
sterile  and  mountainous,  which  presents  on  the  north-west  side 
only  a  plain  covered  with  mangroves,  washed  by  the  tide, — 
this  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  susceptible  of  culture.  Ito 
highest  point  shows  a  vast  extinct  crater,  the  bottom  of  which 
is-  filled  with  a  salt  and  muddy  water. 

On  an  elevated,  isolated  hillock,  joined  to  Pamanzi  by  a  Dzaoudzt 
narrow  strip  of  land  entirely  covered  over  at  high  tide,  is 
situated  the  viUage  of  Dzaoudzi,  the  ancient  residence  of  a 
pacha  This  viQage,  inhabited  at  first  by  some  Arabs,  now 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  European  population  of 
Mayotta,  the  garrison,  a  hospital  constructed  in  a  salubrious 
spot,  and  all  the  public  buildings  used  by  the  Government  and 
the  administration.  It  is  calculated  that  these  buildings  have 
cost  from  five  to  six  millions.  Dzaoudzi  is  the  capital  of  the 
island.  The  roadstead,  situated  on  the  north-east,  and  which 
is  called  Dzaoudzi,  is  of  good  anchor-hold;  it  has  eighty 
fathoms  depth,  sand  and  mud. 

The  peninsula  which  bears  this  name  is  situated  also  on  Mamout- 
the  shore,  opposite  Pamanzi     It  has  been  chosen^  on  account  ^^' 
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of  its  configuration,  for  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  town 
(a  project  worked  out  in  1844  and  taken  up  again  in  1863). 
There  is  a  supply  of  water,  containing  in  a  vaulted  basin  a 
reserve  of  50,000  litres  of  water.  The  product  of  the  springs 
which  supply  this  reservoir  is  six  or  seven  decalitres  per  second. 
Near  this  reservoir  flow  other  springs,  whose  united  products 
give  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  two  rivers  of 
M'saper^  and  of  Koeni  yield  besides  to  this  country  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  water.  To  these  advantages  are  joined  easy 
access  by  ships  and  great  fertility  of  soiL  The  commandant 
of  the  colony  possesses  already  a  summer  residence  on  this 
spot,  more  salubrious  than  Dzaoudzi  A  cistern  alone  furnishes 
Dzaoudzi  with  water,  and  this  water  is  not  of  good  quality. 
Therefore,  for  the  wants  of  the  population,  water  has  to  be 
fetched  at  Mayotta.  This  is  done  regularly  every  day  by 
means  of  two  launches.  But  the  inhabitants  are  rationed  as 
if  on  board  a  ship. 

In  1844  a  plan  was  formed  of  making  Dzaoudzi  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world  by  occupying  the 
Morne  aux  Indiens  and  the  Mome  Imrandol  by  fortifying 
Choa,  the  islands  Mougnamer,  Bougi,  Bandali,  etc.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  abandon  this  plan,  for  up  to  this  time  the 
importance  of  the  island  does  not  justify  the  expense  of  such 
works. 

The  Bay  of  Langoni  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  island,  as 
it  aflfords  to  vessels  excellent  anchorage,  a  spacious  roadstead, 
excellent  water,  wood  for  burning  and  for  masting  easUy  made, 
and  fish  for  crews.  A  rivulet  falls  into  it,  obstructed  by  man- 
groves. 

Mayotta  has  over  N6sy-Be  the  advantage  of  a  magnificent 
harbour,  a  natural  port  to  put  into  for  aU  ships  going  to  India 
by  the  Mozambique  Channel  Its  very  situation,  sixty  leagues 
more  to  the  west,  allows  ships,  which  from  this  point  are  mak- 
ing for  Bombetock,  to  have  a  soldier's  wind :  the  distance  of 
the  two  islands  to  this  port  is  besides  nearly  equaL 

The  currents  round  the  island  vary  a  good*  deal  in  strength 
and  in  direction  according  to  localities.  Nevertheless  their 
direction  is  nearly  always  that  of  the  shore  near  the  shore,  and 
that  of  the  reefs  near  the  reefs  ;  their  speed  is  sometimes  3^ 
knots  in  the  channels.  The  flow  bears  towards  south-west  or 
west  according  to  its  position ;  the  ebb  bears  towards  the 
north-east   or   the   north  in  the    channels,  they  follow  the 
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direction  of  the  channels  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow  and  the 
end  of  the  ebb.  The  heat  is  less  overwhelming  at  Mayotta 
than  at  N6sy-B^.  During  the  day  the  south-east  wind  pre- 
vails, and  at  night  a  south-west  wind  which  meets  with  no 
obstacle.  As  they  come  from  the  sea  they  produce  a  relative 
lowering  of  temperature.  The  average  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  27^  C.  In  the  south  the  rains  are  more  abundant 
during  the  winter  than  they  are  in  the  east  But  it  is  just 
the  contrary  in  the  fine  weather. 

The  population  comprehends  8794  individuals,  of  whom  Popula- 
6561    are  men   and    3233   women.      There  are   876   boys  *^^^ 
below  14,  and  852  girls.     In  1881  there  were  2  marriages, 
4  births,  and  22  deaths.      These  figures  only  refer  to  the 
European  population,  for  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  a  civil 
state. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  confided  to  a  com-  Qovern. 
mandant,  assisted  by  a  head  of  interior  department  and  a  head  ^^^J^!* 
of  the  judicial  department.     Questions  relating  to  the  colony  tratioa. 
are  examined  by  a  council  of  administration  presided  over  by 
the  commandant,  and  composed  of  the  two  heads  of  depart- 
ment and  of  two  principal  inhabitants  chosen  by  the  head  of 
the  colony.     When  questions  relating  to  the  local  budget  or 
to  taxes  are  to  be  discussed,  the  council  of  administration  is 
completed  by  two  delegates  chosen  by  the  colonists. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  regulated  by  the  orders  Justice.  . 

of  6th  August  1847,  modified  by  the  decree  of  30th  January 

1852.     The  dispositions  of  this  Act,  as  regards  competency, 

have  been  further  modified  since  the  25th  October  1879.     The 

court  is  composed  of  only  one  magistrate  bearing  the  title  of 

judge-president     A  registrar  is  attached  to  the  tribimal,  and 

fulfils  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  notary.     AU  appeals 

and  crimes  are  judged  at  E^union. 

Legislation  is  the  same  as  at  B^union.  Legisla- 

tion. 

Statistiqub  des  Tbibunauz. 

TrihuiMl  de  premih-e  instance, 

'Affaires  civiles  .....  29 
„  commerciales  .  .  .  .  29 
„      correctioiiiielles        .         .         .         67 

Affaires  de  justice  de  paix. 

Affaires  civiles 10 

Simple  police 87 
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On  account  of  the  small  number  of  the  population,  there 
are  only  two  schools,  directed  by  teachers  belonging  to  the 
societies  of  the  Saint  Esprit  and  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Cluny. 
There  are  21  pupils  in  the  boys'  school  and  18  in  the  girls' 
schooL  In  this  colony,  where  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
mussulmans,  the  children  do  not  readily  attend  school ;  they 
receive  instruction  (limited  to  reading  and  arithmetic)  from 
the  elders  of  each  family. 

Until  1851  the  spiritius  were  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship.  At  that  time  it  passed  into  the 
bands  of  Jesuits  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  the 
Madagascar  Mission.  In  1879  this  society  was  replaced  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Saint  Esprit 

As  regards  public  works  attention  is  principally  turned  to 
the  necessity  for  constructing  houses  for  the  functionaries,  and 
for  keeping  in  order  the  roads  which  lead  to  the  principal 
establishments  of  the  colony.  The  extent  of  land  given  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  amounts  to  1625  hectares, 
and  to  other  less  important  cultures  1258.  The  colony  pro* 
duced  in  1881:  3,512,000  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  120,000 
litres  of  rum,  5300  kilogrammes  of  coflfee,  709,000  of  tobacco, 
160,000  of  maize,  182,000  of  manioc,  55,000  of  dried  vege- 
tables, and  980  of  vanilla. 

There  are  no  custom-house  duties.  In  1881  39  French 
vessels  (measuring  6500  tons)  and  83  foreign  vessels  (measuring 
4750  tons)  entered.  There  went  out  42  French  vessels  (carry- 
ing 5300  tons)  and  77  foreign  vessels  (measuring  4000  tons). 

The  island  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  metropolis 
by  means  of  a  monthly  line  of  French  steamers,  joining  the 
great  line  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  Marseilles,  B^union, 
Noam^.  An  English  monthly  line,  which  leaves  letters  at 
Zanzibar,  is  also  in  working,  but  it  is  rarely  made  use  o£ 
There  are  four  post-oflSces,  the  principal  of  .which  is  at 
Dzaoudzi.  Letters  are  daily  carried  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  island  by  foot-post 

The  budget  of  the  navy  and  of  the  colonies  (service 
colonial)  comprehends  a  sum  of  228,742  francs  for  Mayotta. 
The  local  budget  comprehends  all  expenses  touching  the  in- 
terior working  of  the  colony.  It  is  fixed  by  the  commandant 
in  council.  It  amounts  in  receipts  and  expenses  to  241,000 
francs.  The  principal  receipts  are: — L'imp8t  foncier,  60,000 
francs ;    I'impot   personnel,    30,000 ;    Timpot    des    patentes, 
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23,000;  les  droits  sur  les  rhums,  22,000.     The  metiopolis 
makes  a  subsidy  of  50,000  francs  a  year  to  Mayotta. 

French  money  only  is  legal      There  do  not  exist  any  Money, 
institutions  for  credit. 

There  are  no  garrisons.     A  military  hospital  is  situated  at  Mmtary 
Dzaoudzi.     The  expenses  of  military  and  naval  administration  *®^^ 
are  borne  by  the  budget  of  the  Naval  and  Colonial  Depart^ 
ment,  excepting  those  of  the  hospital  and  barracks,  which  are 
defrayed  by  the  colony. 

2.  Comoro. 

"  Great  Comoro,  or  Comoro  (also  called  Angazicha)  is  the 
northernmost  as  well  as  the  largest  and  highest  island  of  the 
group,  its  dimensions  being  supposed  to  be  about  thirty-five 
miles  north  and  south  by  about  twelve  east  and  west.  It 
is  less  known  than  the  other  three,  and  even  its  form  ia 
Very  inaccurately  defined ;  the  slightness  of  our  knowledge  of 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  not  possessing  any  har- 
bour, nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  single  good  anchorage. 

''  Comoro,  unlike  Johanna  and  Mohilla,  is  not  under  the  indepeDd- 
dominion  [of  a  single  sovereign,  but  is  divided  into  several  ®°*^^^'' 
districts^  which  each  acknowledge  an  independent  chief  or 
sultan;  these  petty  sovereignties  are  frequently  engaged  in 
war  with  each  other.  The  natives  are  a  fine  race,  and  of 
remarkable  stature ;  they  appear  to  be  of  Arab  descent^  with 
an  intermixture  of  Madagascar  blood. 

"There  are  several  towns  on  the  coasts  of  the  island,  of  Principal 
which  the  principal  are  Maroni  and  Itzanda  on  the  west  side  ^^^ 
of  the  island,  and  MouchamouU  at  the  north-west  extremity. 
Maroni  Bay  is  in  11°  40'  44"  S.  lat     The  town  of  Maroni  is  Maioni. 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay ;  it  is  large,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall ;  the  huts  are  generally  detached  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  dirty.    Besides  the  huts  there  are  several  substantial  stone 
buUdings.    The  sultan  of  Maroni  is  the  chief  of  most  influence 
in  Comoro,  although  I  believe  the  district  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity is  not  large.    Supplies  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  particularly 
cattle,  which  are  exported  to  the  other  Comoro  islands.    Water, 
however,  is  very  scarce  aU  over  the  island.     Itzanda  Bay  and  itzanda. 
town  are  about  three  miles  northward  of  Maroni,  the  two  bays 
being  somewhat  similar.     Itzanda  is  governed  by  an  inde* 
pendent  chief,  who  does  not,  however,  possess  any  importance. 
The  town  is  walled  in  like  Maroni,  and  is  of  about  the  same  size. 
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''Comoro  Mountain  is  situated  at  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  its  highest  part  being  about  eight  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity.  The  mean  of  my  observations  gave  its 
height  to  be  8526  feet  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is 
smooth  and  dome-shaped,  rising  so  evenly  from  the  sea  on  its 
south  side  as  to  give  a  deceptive  idea  of  its  altitude  when 
close  to.  Its  stupendous  height  will  show  better  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  miles,  and  in  clear  weather  it 
may  be  seen  at  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  upper  part 
is  generally  obscured  by  clouds,  which  occasionally  roll 
away,  disclosing  the  smooth,  dark  summit  at  an  unlooked-for 
height,  somewhat  similar  to  Lord  Dufferin's  description  of 
Jan  Mayen.  This  mountain  is  the  more  remarkable  &om 
the  absence  of  any  land  of  equal  height  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa,  and  also  on  account  of  its  being  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  world,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  island. 
Nevertheless  it  has  remained,  I  believe,  to  this  day  unnoticed 
by  geographers  in  their  comparative  tables  of  mountains. 
Comoro  Mountain,  and  indeed  the  whole  island,  is  volcanic ; 
an  eruption  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  the  year  1830,  and 
again  in  1855.  In  this  latter  eruption  the  lava  issued  from 
several  old  places,  and  also  on  the  more  eastern  part  of  the 
island ;  it  then  had  the  effect  of  driving  several  dhows  (native 
vessels)  on  shore  and  of  casting  a  great  quantity  of  fish  upon 
the  coasts.  Another  eruption  took  place  in  1858,  on  which 
occasion  the  lava  flowed  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain  into 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  between  the  towns  of  Maroni  and 
Itzanda,  which,  being  only  three  miles  apart,  thus  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  We  saw  on  our  visit  in  1861  the  last- 
ing effects  of  this  eruption:  all  trace  of  vegetation  was 
destroyed  where  the  stream  of  lava  had  passed,  and  a  project- 
ing black  point  of  scorious  lava,  which  previously  had  no 
existence,  had  been  formed  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
Maroni^ 

"At  the  south-west  point  of  Comoro  ignited  sulphurous 
vapours  are  said  frequently  to  issue  from  the  crevices  in  the 
ground,  showing  lights  at  night  to  vessels  when  passing  close. 
The  popular  belief  among  the  natives  is  that  this  part  of  the 
island  is  inhabited  by  devils,  and  they  will  on  no  account 
venture  in  the  vicinity  at  night "  {De  Horsey), 

^  See  plan,  Marooi,  Chart  2762. 
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3.  MohUla. 

"  Mohilla  is  the  smallest  and  least  elevated  of  the  Comoro 
Islands,  being  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  and  south-east 
by  seven  or  eight  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  not  including 
some  small  islands  at  the  south-west  end  which  extend  rather 
more  than  three  miles  from  shore.  It  is  about  1900  feet 
high;  on  the  east  side  the  land  is  low  near  the  sea,  rising 
gently  to  the  mountainous  ridge  running  along  the  middle  of 
the  island,  which  has  no  peaks,  and  appears  capable  of  culti- 
vation to  its  summit.  It  is  well  wooded,  the  hills  being 
covered  with  trees  to  the  very  top. 

"  Mohilla  is  at  present  governed  by  an  independent  queen,  Govern- 
who  is  a  niece  of  EadJima  I.  of  Madagascar,  and  was  educated  ™®'**' 
by  the  FrencL     She  is  married  to  a  Zanzibar  Arab  of  low  caste. 

"  There  are  two  principal  towns  in  the  island,  viz.  Douany  Towbb. 
and  Numa  Choa.^  Douany  is  a  brown,  dull-looking,  walled 
town  close  to  the  beach,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  north- 
east extremity  of  Mohilla ;  it  has  a  solid  rampart  or  platform 
for  a  battery  of  guns  along  its  sea-face.  The  queen's  house  is 
near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  town,  facing  the  beach,  and 
has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  casemated  barrack.  It  is  in 
12"  17'  43"  S.  lat.  and  43'  46'  42"  E.  long. 

"  The  natives  are  a  peaceably-disposed  people,  very  similar  inhabit- 
to  those  of  Johanna.     The  population  is  not  laiga    The  island  ^^' 
is   very  fertile;  coffee   and   spice-trees  grow   luxuriantly  in 
a  plantation  belonging  to  the  queen ;  cocoa-nuts  also  abound. 
Cattle  are  good  and  cheap  "  (De  Horsey). 

4.  Johanna.^ 

"  Johanna  is  next  to  Comoro  in  size  and  in  height,  but  far 
surpasses  it  in  beauty  and  fertility.  In  form  it  is  triangular, 
the  east  side  running  about  north  and  south,  and  the  north 
side  forming  a  deep  bay,  in  which  is  situated  the  town.  As 
seen  from  the  westward,  it  has  been  aptly  compared  by 
Captain  Nolloth  to  a  schoolboy's  comparative  view  of  the 
mountains  of  the  world,  being  a  succession  of  peaks,  one 
rising  behind  the  other,  and  aU,  including  Johanna  Peak, 
being  wooded  to  the  top. 

^  See  plan,  Numa  Choa  anchorage,  Chart  2762. 
>  See  Chart  2742,  Johanna  Road,  Pomony  Harbour. 
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"The  island  is  governed  by  an  independent  sultan,  who 
resides  at  the  town  on  the  north  side.  The  natives  are 
hospitable  and  well-disposed,  particularly  to  Englishmen, 
whom  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  their 
protectors  and  advisers  when  in  difficulty.  They  are  of  Arab 
origin,  but  the  lower  orders  are  much  intermixed  with  the 
African  race.  The  slavery  is  of  a  very  mild  and  domestic 
fbrm,  the  authority  of  masters  over  their  slaves  being  in  many 
cases  almost  nominal  The  population  in  1862  did  not 
probably  exceed  10,000  souls,  including  slaves,  and  of  that 
number  probably  a  tenth  were  carried  olBf  in  the  same  year  by 
cholera,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  Mauritius. 

"The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  the  shores  being 
nearly  everywhere  free  from  mangrove  swamps.  The  cruisers 
on  this  station  consider  this  island  a  sanitarium  as  compared 
with  the  other  parts  of  East  Africa. 

"Johanna  Peak,  from  the  mean  of  my  observations,  is 
5177  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  in  about  12''  14'  17^"  S.  lat 
and  44''  27'  34"  E.  long.,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  being 
about  five  horizontal  nules  from  Pomony  and  three  from 
Johanna  town.  This  peak  is  of  conical  form,  and  probably 
a  thousand  feet  higher  than  any  of  the  other  ones  which 
surround  it.  Except  in  the  early  morning,  it  is  rarely  to  be 
seen,  being  obscured  by  clouds.  From  the  peak  a  spur 
of  mountainous  land  projects  towards  each  of  the  three  ends 
of  the  island.  Johanna  is,  like  the  other  Comoros,  volcanic, 
but  not  actively  so  now ;  the  traces  of  former  eruptions  are 
very  distinct  close  outside  the  town  of  Johanna*  where  vast 
accumulations  of  cinder  may  be  observed  cropping  out  on  the 
roadside. 

"  There  is  a  lake,  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountains  at  the  back  of 
Pomony.  Four  of  H.M.S.  *Brisk's'  officers  ascended  with 
some  difficulty  to  this  lake,  but  had  not  the  means  of  cor- 
roborating the  native  report  of  its  being  fathomless.  The 
Johanna  men  hold  this  lake  in  superstitious  dread,  and  affirm 
that  there  are  porcupines,  alligators,  and  extraordinary  birds 
without  wings  in  its  vicinity. 

"Johanna  Town,  also  called  Moussamoudow,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Saddle  Island,  and  about  six  and  a  half  from  the 
north-east   point     The  south-west  angle  of  the  town  is  in 
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12"  9'  50'  S.  lat  and  44"  25'  51'  E.  long.  The  town,  which 
is  on  low  ground  close  to  the  sea,  is  substantially  built  of 
stone  with  very  narrow  winding  streets,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall ;  it  is  overlooked  by  a  dilapidated  fort  or  citadel,  on  a 
height  immediately  behind  it.  The  English  consulate  is  a 
detached  building  close  to  the  beach,  about  300  yards  to  the 
westward  of  the  town. 

"  Pomony  Harbour  is  formed  by  coral  reefs,  and  situated  Pomony 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Johanna,  about  eight  miles  from  ^*'*^"'' 
its  southern  extremity,  and  about  twelve  from  Saddle 
Island.  This  harbour  is  very  small,  but  has  good  depths 
of  water,  and  forms  a  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  not  exceed- 
ing 200  feet  in  length;  at  low  water  the  surrounding  reefs 
become  dry,  and  the  harbour  then  resembles  a  dock. 

"  The  exports  and  imports  in  1856  were  estimated  at  under  Trade. 
£10,000  a  year,  of  which  full  half  is  accounted  for  by  the 
produce  of  a  sugar-estate  at  Pomony,  the  property  of  H.M. 
consul  of  these  islands.  There  is  not  much  land  suited  for 
the  growth  of  sugar  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  island,  but  what  has  been  produced  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Coffee  has  but  lately  been  cultivated ;  the  climate 
and  soil  are  well  adapted  for  it.  The  ship  arrivals  amounted 
to  fifty  or  sixty  a  year,  principally  whalers  touching  for 
refreshments.  These  vessels  are  charged  15  dollars  a  year  for 
recruiting  and  watering  as  often  as  they  please;  other  mer- 
.  chant-vessels  touching  here  pay  10  dollars  port  dues.  Sup- 
plies are  plentiful  at  Johanna ;  the  small  hump-backed  cattle, 
similar  to  those  of  Aden,  are  of  excellent  quality,  at  a  cost  of 
10  to  15  dollars  a  head.  Fowls  are  also  small  but  cheap. 
Sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  also  fruits  and  other 
refreshments  are  abundant  A  small  supply  of  provisions  and 
coal  is  kept  at  Pomony  for  the  use  of  H.M.  ships  in  the 
Mozambique  "  (De  Horsey), 

Computed  real  value  of  total  imports  into  Mauritius  from 
Johanna : — 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


.  £16,429 

1877 

13,055 

1878.   . 

15,052 

1879 

1880 

15,849 

1881 

£29,326 
29,747 
24,999 
10,002 
35,964 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

"...   Urbem  et  fines  et  liiora  gentU 
Diversi  easplarcmt," 

(jEneidos,  lib.  yii.  149.) 

Inland  communications — Modes  of  travelling — Rate  and  distance  accomplished 
by  native  bearers. 

Routes, — (1)  Tamatave  to  Antan2uiarivo— (2)  Antananarivo  to  Mojang^ — (8) 
Bimbat6ka  Bay  to  Antananarivo— (4)  Antananarivo  vid  Ant6ngodrah6ja  to 
Mojang2i — (5)  Ant6ngodrah6ja  to  Amp&raf2univ61a — (6)  Antanlinarivo  to  the 
West  Coast— (7)  Antananarivo  to  Lake  Ala6tra  and  Antsihknaka — (8)  An- 
tanJinarivo  to  Fian^rant86a — (9)  Routes  in  Tankla,  Bkra,  Taim6ro,  and 
Taiskka— (10)  Tamatave  to  the  South — (11)  Mkhan6ro  to  Antan^^narivo— 
(12)  South-west  coast,  St.  Augustine's  Bay  ;  Tullear  (Tolia)  to  Sklob^— (13) 
Tamatave  to  the  North ;  Antongil  Bay — (14)  Ambittondrazkka  to  F^noarivo — 
(15)  Routes  from  Ng6ntsy — (16)  Routes  from  y6hem2kro. 

Appendix — List  of  authorities  and  travellers  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  by 

M.  Grandidier. 
Maps, — (1)  Inland  communications  of  Madagascar. 

(2)  Sketch  map  of  the  route  from  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo  according  to 

M.  Grandidier  and  Dr.  Mullens. 

(3)  M.  Grandidier's  routes  in  Madagascar. 

Means  of  Communication — Inland, 

Want  of  There  are  no  roads,  properly  so  called,  in  Madagascar,  but 
^°*^-  merely  tracks  and  beaten  paths,  which  can  be  traversed  by 
men  and  cattle,  but,  except  on  level  plains,  are  impracticable  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  The  byways,  again,  are  not  always  prac- 
ticable for  ordinary  pedestrian  traffic,  but  the  trained  runners 
and  native  bearers  of  Madagascar  accomplish  their  journeys 
over  ground  which  would  impede,  if  not  stop  altogether,  the 
march  of  European  troops. 
Govern-  "  The  Malagasy,"  writes  Sibree,^  "  are  accustomed  to  travel 

^era!  ^^'    ^^°S  distances  on  foot ;  and  the  men  who  are  employed  by  the 
Government  to  take  letters  and  despatches  to  distant  places 
1  The  Great  African  Island,  pp.  174,  175. 
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have  wonderful  powers  of  speed  and  endurance.  Some  of  them 
have  been  known  to  travel  from  the  capital  to  Tamatave  on 
the  east  coast,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  in  four  days, 
this  journey  being  performed  over  rough  and  rocky  hUls,  long 
descents  and  ascents  slippery  with  mud,  rapid  streams  without 
bridges,  dense  forests  and  deep  sloughs,  through  which  it  is 
impossible  to  move  rapidly.^  The  endurance  of  most  of  the 
bearers  also  is  no  less  remarkable.  These  are  mostly  young 
men,  who  begin  to  carry  their  master's  children  while  they  are 
still  mere  lads.  Thus  they  get  inured  to  such  work  almost 
from  childhood,  and  although  there  are  few  middle-aged  men 
who  can  keep  up  the  ^?ace  necessary  for  carrying  people,  yet 
many  retain  strength  and  endurance  enough  for  carrying  bur- 
dens until  they  are  quite  old  and  gray-headed. 

"The  national  carriage  of  Madagascar  is  the  JUanjiina  FQanjina 
or  fitdkonay  as  it  is  called  on  some  parts  of  the  coast.  This  Jo^a. " 
consists  of  a  couple  of  light  poles  of  tough  wood  about  seven 
feet  long,  and  kept  together  by  iron  rods  with  nuts  and  screws ; 
on  the  hindmost  of  these,  and  from  the  poles,  is  fixed  an  iron- 
framed  seat,  covered  with  leather  and  stuflfed,  having  a  back 
against  which  one  can  lean.  To  this  many  add  a  piece  of  wood 
suspended  by  straps  as  a  foot-rest,  and  leather  pockets  at  the 
side  and  back  for  carrying  small  articles.  There  is  no  cover, 
but  a  stout  sunshade  is  strapped  to  one  pole,  and  a-  piece  of 
waterproof  sheeting  as  an  apron  for  wet  weather,  to  the  other ; 
and  thus  equipped,  one  is  prepared  to  explore  Madagascar  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west;  and  ill  such  a  con- 
veyance has  the  writer  travelled  many,  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
either  in  the  regular  visitation  of  his  district  or  in  making 
extensive  journeys  in  various  directions  from  the  central 
province. 

"  The  Manjtbiui  just  described  is  a  gentleman's  palanquin ;  Ladies* 
the  one  used  by  ladies  is  usually  a  kind  of  oblong  basket  made  ^  ^^ 
of  platted  sheepskin,  and  borne  on  poles  of  the  light  and  strong 
midrib  of  the  extremely  long  leaf  of  the  rofia  palm.  For 
long  journeys  these  are  usually  fitted  with  a  covering  of  strong 
cloth  on  a  light  iron  framework,  often  with  mosquito  netting 
to  keep  out  the  various  insect  plagues  which  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Both  kinds  of  palanquin  are  carried  in  the  same 
way  by  four  stout  bearers,  or,  as  they  are  called,  viiiromUa,  a 

*  The  Government  messengers,  called  Tslmandd,  have  been  known  to  do  the 
journey  in  less  than  three  days  (/.  JticJuirdaon,  L.M.S.) 
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corruption  of  the  French  marmiton,  which  some  travellers  have 
confounded  with  a  Malagasy  word.  Every  few  minutes  they 
change  the  pole  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  keeping  up  a 
short  trot  at  a  pace,  on  tolerably  level  ground,  of  about  six 
miles  an  hour ;  and  when  the  men  are  properly  trained  the 
motion  is  much  more  smooth  and  pleasant  than  might  be  sup- 
posed possibla  If  taking  a  journey  beyond  an  hour's  duration, 
it  is  usual  to  have  six  men,  the  extra  two  relieving  the  others 
every  few  minutes ;  but  if  out  for  a  longer  time,  or  a  day's 
journey,  eight  men  are  employed  so  as  to  have  a  double  set, 
who  relieve  each  other  at  frequent  intervals.  This  they  do 
without  stopping,  the  *  leaders '  running  \mder  the  poles,  and 
taking  them  from  their  companions  while  going  at  full  speed. 

"From  six  to  seven  hours  is  an  ordinary  day's  journey, 
although  the  bearers  will  frequently  go  eight  or  nine  hours 
without  much  apparent  inconvenience ;  and  a  good  set  of  men 
will  continue  at  such  work  pretty  nearly  every  day  throughout 
a  journey  which  may  take  two  or  three  or  four  months.  The 
pay  for  each  man  is  about  6d.  a  day,  with  2d.  for  food ;  but, 
although  this  seems  small  for  each  bearer,  one  is  obliged  to 
take  so  many  men  in  addition  to  carry  necessary  articles  that 
one  cannot  undertake  a  long  journey  without  at  least  eight  to 
a  dozen  men  in  addition  to  the  personal  bearera  There  are  no 
hotels  in  Madagascar,  and  so  bed  and  bedding  must  be  taken ; 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  no  inhabitants,  so  a 
tent  must  be  carried ;  and  although  rice  and  fowls  are  generally 
to  be  obtained  everywhere,  yet  tea  and  coffee,  bread  and  flour, 
preserved  meats,  and  other  provisions,  are  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  the  produce  of  the  country.  And,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  plates  and  dishes  and  cooking  apparatus, 
necessary  change  of  clothes,  books  for  distribution,  etc.,  all  help 
to  swell  the  list  of  articles  to  be  carried  about  with  one  on  a 
journey  of  any  extent.  The  bearers  of  luggiage  have  no  change 
with  others.  Light  packages  are  borne  by  a  man -on  a  pole, 
the  weight  at  each  end  balancing  the  other,  while  boxes  and 
heavier  articles  are  borne  by  two  men,  or  more,  according  to 
their  bulk  and  weight  And  so,  with  a  company  of  a  score  of 
men,  more  or  less,  long  journeys  of  several  weeks  in  duration 
are  continually  being  made ;  and,  as  a  rule,  these  Malagasy 
bearers  are  good-tempered  and  willing,  easily  managed  by  a 
little  tact  and  kindness,  and  made  happy  after  any  extraordinary 
exertion  by  a  gift  of  some  beef,  over  which  they  make  merry 
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as  they  surround  their  cooking  fires  in  the  evening,  and  soon 
forget  the  toils  of  the  day's  march  in  feasting  and  jollity. 

"  The  luggage-bearers  are  looked  upon  as  something  inferior  Shoulders 
to  those  who  carry  people,  for  these  latter  have  to  be  more  °  ^^' 
agile  and  active,  to  go  at  a  greater  speed,  and  the  whole  set 
must  be  able  to  keep  step  and  pace  well  with  each  other.  In 
many  of  the  luggage-bearers,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
tribe  called  B^zknoz^o,  who  are  constantly  carrying  burdens 
to  and  from  the  coast,  a  curious  bunch  or  callosity  may  be 
observed  on  the  shoulders,  a  provision  of  nature  by  which  a 
sort  of  natural  cushion  is  gradually  formed,  protecting  the 
collar-bone  from  any  concussion,  and  the  skin  from  abrasion. 

*'  Animals  are,  however,  used  to  some  extent  for  riding  by 
the  Malagasy.     Oxen  are  often  saddled  and  bridled,  and,  having 
had   their  horns   and  tails  cut  short,  are  ridden  at  a  short 
shuflBing  pace,  often  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  canter.      During 
the  last  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  horses  have  been 
imported  into  the  country.     Many  of  these  are  Pegu  ponies,  Pegu 
which  are  hardy  and  sure-footed,  soon  adapting  themselves  to  ^^^^ 
the  rough  paths  and  rocky  ascents,  up  and  down  which  they 
must  often  climb,  more  like  a  goat  than  a  horse.     Many  of  the 
natives  are  bold  and  daring  riders,  and  about  three  years  ago 
the  queen  gave  orders  that  all  oflScers  above  a  certain  rank 
must  be  on  horseback  when  escorting  her  in  public,  so  that  a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  the  practice  of  horse-riding.     Only  Absence 
twice  have  I  seen  a  wheeled  vehicle  in  Madagascar;  one  of  vehTdea!*^ 
these  was  a  small  carriage  belonging  to  the  queen,  but  which 
was  carried  by  men,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  horses ;  and  the 
other  was  an  English  cart,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  one  of  a 
small  number  lately  introduced  by  foreign  traders,  and  used  to 
convey  produce  along  the  grassy  plains  of  the  eastern  coasts." 
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BOTJTE  No.  1.— (a.)  TaMATAVB  to  ANXANXNARiVO. 


Frovince  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Distances  in 
MUos. 


nJSStte   ToUl. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


B^tsimiB&iaka. 

TamcUaWf  18*  10'  6" 
S.  lat.,  49°  28'  SCT 
K  long. 


Tamatave. 
Afijdlokdfa 

River  Jvdndrona 

Halt.     Embarkation. 


LakeNbsy-Fi. 
Carry  forward 


First  dofkfs  march,  Tamatave  to  Trdaumdro. 

From  Tamatave  the  line  of  the  east  coast 
is  followed  southward.  This  coast- line 
is  very  straight,  and  as  a  rule,  for  3^ 
miles  inland  it  consists  of  a  bed  of 
sand,  thrown  up  by  the  rough  surf  pro- 
duced by  the  prevaUing  south-east  winds  ; 
hence  the  absence  of  harbours  and  the 
dangerous  open  roadsteads  which  prevent 
easy  communication  by  sea  along  the  coast. 
This  long  line  of  sandbank  has  formed  bars 
across  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  rivers 
which  drain  the  eastern  watershed  some 
60  miles  inland,  and  this  has  caused  the 
formation  of  a  series  of  coast -lakes  or 
lagoons  extending  about  400  miles  in  length, 
and  here  and  ti^ere  communicating  with 
the  sea.  Thus  a  line  of  inland  water  com- 
munication is  formed  along  which  boats 
con  travel,  the  intervals  over  which  they 
must  pass  by  land  being  few  and  unim- 
portant. The  track  genertdly  taken  is  along 
these  sandbanks  between  the  sea  and  the 
lagoon. 

Leaving  Tamatave,  the  track  leads  over  a 
sandy  plain  presenting  occasionally  long 
lines  of  sandbanks  running  parallel  with 
the  ocean,  and  passing  through  patches  of 
wood,  of  Caauarina,  various  palms,  and 
Pandanus.  Afterwards  the  country  is 
more  wooded,  until  in  two  hours  Anjdlo- 
k4fa  is  reached,  a  straggling  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jvdndrona,  9  miles  from 
Tamatave,  on  a  tongue  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  river.  A  long  halt  is  here 
necessary  for  embarkation  in  canoes  made 
out  of  a  single  tree  (generally  Inophyllum), 
some  very  lai^  with  bottoms  as  round 
as  a  barreL  They  are  fh>m  30  to 
40  feet  long,  and  4  feet  in  breadth  and 
depth.  After  a  short  journey  by  water  a 
landing  is  effected  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Ndsy-y<S,  and  the  journey  is  continued  from 
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Tamatave. 

Brought  forward   . 

Landing.  Kanomany 

Ambddinisinyt     lit, 

"at  the  bottom  of 

the  water-pot." 


11 


AmbdJatanibdka 

{Andvariarui.) 

Trdnamdro 


Day's  journey 
B^trn'mifAiraka. 


TaHangaUra 


Tdni/otsy 
Amp&nirdno    . 

Lake  AmpdndranUy 
Lake  Al<ifiana 


AndrdnoTikddilra     . 


Manadka 
Lake  IHingy    . 
(Ampdrihi^ 
Atdkaldrnpima 
{River     AndrdnoTn- 

pdndrana.) 
{Lake  A7U6by.) 
PdrUomdizina . 


Carry  forward 


10 
9 


30 


14 


First  day* 8  march, — coTUinued, 

lUnomiLny  past  Ambddinisiny  (famous  for 
the  remains  of  an  old  jar  of  large  dimen- 
sions to  which  superstitious  veneration 
attaches),  through  clumps  of  trees,  grassy 
undulations,  PandanuSf  and  bushes  grow- 
ing in  sandy  soil,  and  remains  of  dead 
forest  trees.  Ground  near  the  lake 
marshy  ;  the  best  travelling  on  margin  of 
the  shore  of  the  ocean.  All  this  is  a 
country  permeated  with  mia3ma  during  the 
wet  season. 

Three  hours  from  the  Ivdndrona  river  the 
small  village  of  Amb^tamb&ka  is  reached, 
but  few  supplies  are  obtainable,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  push  on  to  Trinomiro,*  where 
rice  is  (or  used  to  be)  obtainable,  as  well 
as  manioc  for  the  bearers.  At  Tr4nom&ro 
there  are  only  two  dozen  houses — ^no  sup- 
plies. 

iV.^.— The  distance  measured  on  map  from 
Tamatave  to  Trinomto  (nautical  survey 
and  Dr.  Mullens's  map)  is  27  statute  miles. 
At  about  4  miles  distant  out  at  sea  along 
this  coast  are  dangerous  reefs,  the  larger 
named  Fong  Islands. 

Second  daf/ 8  march,  Trdnom&ro  to  Fdvdny. 

The  track  still  keeps  southward,  skirting  the 
seashore,  with  rich  vegetation  on  both 
sides  of  the  lagoon,  and  extending  to  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  coast-line.  Pass 
Tdangidtra,  a  few  huts.  Plenty  of 
cattle  are  met  with,  herds  on  their  way 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast  for  embarka- 
tion at  Tamatave,  and  kraals  for  herding 
them  are  frequent. 

Turning  out  of  the  forest  at  Tinifdtsy  and 
crossing  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  AmpiUiirioio 
is  reached,  a  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Amp&ndranity,  whenoe  thQ  road  lies  be- 
tween another  narrow  lagoon,  Lake  Alopi- 
ana.  These  so-called  lakes  are  only  differ- 
ent names  given  to  so  many  reaches  or 
widenings  of  the  narrow  laijeioon,  which 
is  almost  continuous.  At  some  8  or  9 
miles  a  collection  of  wretched  cottages 
(AndriUionk6ditra),  on  a  high  bank  of 
sand,  is  reached.  (Ellis  puts  Andrikn 
onkdditra  at  18  miles  from  Tr^omiro?) 
Opposite,  across  Lake  Iringy,  is  Manadka, 
a  Government  station  with  Idpa  and  flag- 
staff, etc.  Thick  Pandanus  groves  are 
traversed  as  far  as  Atakal^pona,  and  thick 
woods  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Ir&ngy,  in 
which  are  plenty  of  lemurs,  till  the  hamlet 
of  Pintomiirina  is  reached.  Sago  palms 
are  now  noticeable.  Still  lagoon,  marsh, 
wood,    and    sandbanks    alternate,    untQ 


80 


1  In  Colonel  Middleton's  Report  (1861)  the  distance  from  Tamatave  to  Trtoomiro  Is  put  at 
21  miles.    It  must  be  considerably  more  than  that  distance  even  aa  the  crow  flies. 
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Prorinoe  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Boad. 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 


TotaL 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighboorhood. 


BtoJmafiiiraka. 

Brought  forward   . 
Lake  AndrcudamdM 
LakeRaabdbi  . 
Fdv&ny  . 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 

BofUalm^na. 

Lake  Itnodsa    . 

{AmhUa,) 
Anddvakamiiuirdna 


Lake  HdnomaMy 
River  Ihdroka  or  Jwrk 


AneUwrAnty    . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


14 
"9 


80 


53 


10 


19 


72 


Biver  Jhdroka  • 


{Mdrwdta.) 
[BUrdsina,) 
( Tdniindtndry,) 
(Mdranumd^*) 


Carryforward 


Second  da^fs  march — continued, 

marching  along  the  outer  bank  of  Lakes 
Andras^amibBa  and  Ras6ab^  the  Oovem- 
ment  port  of  Vliydny  is  arrived  at  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  A  black  shining 
micaceous  sand  is  here  collected  and  uaed 
as  blotting-paper  at  the  capital  (or  was 
used  so  formerly). 
TriinomAro  to  V&vdny  measured  on  map  as 
the  crow  flies  is  15  miles.  Total  distance 
from  Tamatave,  42  miles. 

Third  day*8  marehf  Vdvbny  to  Andhvordnty. 

From  y&vdny  a  boat  voyage  is  practicable 
along  a  reach  named  Lake  ImoJUia,  but  it 
is  usual  for  the  bearers  to  take  the  baggage 
by  land.  There  is  an  opening  from  the 
lake  to  the  sea  at  6  miles ;  and  at  10  miles, 
either  by  land  or  water,  the  small  hamlet  of 
And&vakamenarina.  The  nature  of  all  the 
country  along  these  lagoons  is  slightly 
diversified  by  wooded  or  partially  cleared 
undulating  soil  of  sand  and  dSbris,  More 
lagoon,  which  opens  out  into  a  broad  and 
irregular  estuary,  Lake  Bknomidnty,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ihiroka  river  (put  down  in 
Admiralty  chart  as  the  river  Jark).  On 
the  spit  of  sand,  an  elevated  portion  of  the 
river  bar,  is  the  village  and  Government 
station. 

y&vdny  to  AndevorAnty  aa  the  crow  flies  is 
14  miles, 

Andivordniy,  18"  56'  ki,  49*  9'  60'  long. 

Fourth  clay's  march,  Andivordmty  to 
JRdnomc^fdna. 

The  track,  which  has  hitherto  been  south  by 
west,  closely  following  the  line  of  the  sea- 
coast^  now  turns  abruptly  almost  at  right 
angles  away  from  the  shore,  and  heads  in- 
land nearly  due  west  in  the  direction  of  the 
capital  It  is  necessary  to  proceed  in 
canoes  up  the  river  Diaroka,  which  is  here 
about  200  yards  wide,  with  a  current  about 
8  miles  an  hour.  In  the  rainy  season  a 
large  volume  of  water  must  flow  down  at 
a  much  greater  speed.  The  banks  are  flat 
for  the  first  2  or  8  miles  when  they  are 
found  steeper,  and  after  two  hours'  journey 
the  roots  of  the  first  hills  are  reached,  and 
the  river  contracts  to  100  yards  with  a 
stronger  stream,  and  becomes  winding  as 
higher  levels  are  reached. 

Several  small  villages  are  passed  on  the  right 
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Brought  forward   . 
Junction    of    stream 
with  river 


MarbtnJby . 
AwJbMJbokiiao  . 

Land  at  MarMby 


MdnafmhdwUra, 


Hot  springs 

("Hot  water.") 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


AwhiUoharAnawi 


River  Fdrimbdngy 


Carry  forward 


72 


94 


94 


Fourth  day's  inarch — continued. 

on  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  6  miles 
the  main  river  is  left,  and  the  canoes  turn 
up  into  a  smaller  stream  south-west,  with  a 
current  of  4  miles  an  hour.  Hence  it  takes 
four  hours  to  paddle  up  to  a  small  village, 
Mardmby,  having  passed  by  AmbdhibohiuEO, 
a  considerable  place  and  a  Government 
station.    Tobacco,  sugar-cane. 

Tianding  at  Mar6mby,  where  some  coffee 
plantations  exist,  the  inland  journey  com- 
mences, and  a  totally  diiferent  country  is 
traversed — the  change  of  v^etation  and 
soil  being  very  apparent,  whilst,  instead  of 
easy  marching  over  ahmost  level  sand  and 
firm  turf,  there  is  now  a  series  of  clay  hills 
intersected  by  small  streams  with  marsh 
and  swamps  between.  The  rdvindla 
{Urania)t  bamboo,  and  the  ro/ia  palm 
(Sagtu  rq/Vi)  abound.  The  country  is 
desolate  and  littie  inhabited.  Rice  is  gen- 
erally cultivated  in  this  district.  The 
country  rises  gradually,  till  at  about  150 
feet  elevation  the  village  of  MJtnamb6- 
nitra  stands,  well  situated,  with  patches  of 
sugar-cane,  banana  trees,  tobacco,  and  rice 
grounds  interspersed  where  not  cultivated 
with  ISrythrinils  (cock  and  hen  or  Cape 
Coral  trees)  and  candle-nut  trees  (Aleurites), 
Another  6  miles  through  simUar  country, 
always  rising,  until  at  an  elevation  of  245 
feet,  after  passing  several  clear  streams 
with  tropical  vegetation,  the  hot  springs 
and  village  of  lUmomafana  are  found. 

Distance  direct  of  B^omafina  from  And^- 
vorinty  by  map  11  miles. 


Fffth  da^s  march,  Hdnoma/Ana  to 
AmpdsiniU. 

Leaviug  R^omafi^  the  country  traversed 
has  many  beauties,  and  amidst  a  fine 
amphitheatre  of  hills  there  rise  several 
lofty  cones.  The  streams,  of  which  several 
are  crossed,  run  deep  and  strong  over  beds 
of  quartz  pebbles.  The  traveller's  tree 
grows  in  enormous  numbers,  and  large 
patches  of  rich  black  soil  appear  amidst 
the  general  masses  of  red  clay. 

The  course  of  the  track  is  very  tortuous  and 
follows  pretty  nearly  the  course  of  the 
F&rimbongy,  whose  waters  present  a  suc- 
cession of  deep  pools,  cascades,  and  small 
rapids.  The  track  ascends  and  descends 
over  most  slippery  and  steep  ground,  until 
after  three  hours  Amb&toerinana  (595  feet 
elevation)  is  arrived  at,  and  after  similar 
travelling  Mah^la  is  reached,  on  a  stream, 
either  the  F&rimb6ngy  or  a  smaller  tribu- 
tary of  it ;  all  the  waters  which  are  so 
often  crossed  and  recrossed  finding  their 
way  into  the  Ihiroka,  in  a  broad  and  rapid 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Brought  forward 

TaTi^arikbva 
Signal  station    . 


Rivefr  MaMla  . 
MaMla 


Station  on  ridge 


AmpdLsimJU 
("at much  sand"). 
Day's  journey    . 

Total  . 


Mdrozivdngy  or 
Mdroz^vo 


Btfdrona . 


Carry  forward 


Diatancea  in 
Miles. 


Total. 


94 


16 


109 


14       109 


Description  of  Ronte  and  Neighboorhood. 


Fifth  day's  march — coTUinued. 

stream.  West  of  AmMtoeranana^  and 
ascending  a  spur  of  the  confronting  ridge  up 
to  an  elevation  of  at  least  1000  feet,  a  good 
view  is  obtained  to  the  eastward  back  to 
And^vor&nty,  and  the  site  offers  a  flavour- 
able  signalling  station.  Its  name  is  Tani- 
ank6va  ("the  weeping  place  of  the 
H6vas").^  From  hence  the  sea  and  the 
houses  of  And^voranty  (15  miles-  only  as 
the  crow  flies)  are  distinctly  visible.  Sur- 
mounting this  hill  a  descent  is  made  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mahela,  here  30  yards 
wide  and  4  feet  deep.  Village  on  the  left 
bank  of  same  name.  Crossing  this  river 
another  lofty  ridge  has  to  be  crossed,  and 
here  on  the  summit  a  H6va  guard  is  sta- 
tioned. More  up-and-down  marching  over 
difficult  ground  and  a  halt  is  made  for  the 
night  at  Ampisimb^  at  an  elevation  of 
1055  feet ;  the  village  is  situated  in  a 
broad  amphitheatre,  the  sides  of  the  hills 
being  densely  wooded,  but. the  larger  tim- 
ber has  been  felled. 
Amp4sirab6  is  marked  on  MuUens's  map  as 
only  8  miles  west  of  lUnomaf&na  direct. 
By  the  circuitous  routes  and  difficult  road 
it  is  double  that  distance. 

Sixth  day's  inarch,  AmpdLSVinhi  to 
Bhfbrona. 

The  journey  is  most  wearisome,  continually 
ascending  and  descending  over  ridges  and 
terraces,  the  track  mostly  leading  along 
the  spurs  and  round  the  shoulders  of 
ravines  between  them.  These  numerous 
ridges  are  all  higher  and  higher,  and  slope 
out  from  the  mighty  wall  of  rock  which 
marks  the  upheaval  of  the  elevated  plat- 
eaux farther  inland.  The  highest  ridge 
crossed  is  2030  feet  elevation. 

Leaving  Amp^simb^  the  path  ascends  and 
keeps  chiefly  along  the  lateral  hills,  and 
becomes  more  steep  and  rugged,  the  only 
resting-place  is  reached  at  Mi^z^vo,  7 
miles,  a  poor  village  with  no  supplies. 
Elevation,  1385  feet. 

Now  follows  thick  forest  over  slippery 
ground  with  narrow  passes  for  some  miles, 
until  a  clearing  and  flat  open  valley  is 
reached  where  is  situated  a  considerable 
village,  Befdrona.  But  the  valley  is 
swampy  and  the  place  notorious  for  fever, 
although   1650  feet  above  the  sea;  the 


1  W.  Ellis  puts  the  Tanlank6va  west  of  Amp^simb^,  taU  of  Mahdla. 
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Brought  forward 
Day's  journey 
Total. 


Ix^Ura 


Andnoka . 
(Ambbaadry. ) 

AndlamazaMra 

Day*s  journey 

Total  . 


14 


109 
14 


128 


18 


136 


Ampdmmpidsy  or 
Ampassapiijy 


Mbranidnga 
Signal  station 


Carry  forward 


16       186 


Sixth  day* 8  march — eaiUinued. 

mists  and  fogs  strike  chill  after  leaving  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  coast  level. 
Amp4simb^  to  B^f6rona  direct  is  11  miles. 
The  valley  of  B^f6rona  is  1650  feet  eleva- 
tion. 

Seventh  day's  march,  Bifirona  to 
AndJamazabtrcL 

Beyond  B^f6rona,  which  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  eastern  limit  of  the  great  forest 
belt^  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  great  wall  of 
rock,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  north  (at 
Irihitra),  way  is  made  over  red  clay  hills 
for  a  slight  gap  or  depression  in  the  ridge, 
and  with  many  a  climb  and  as  many  a 
deep  descent,  we  at  length  reach  a  relay 
station  and  collection  of  wood-cutters' 
huts.  The  coast  tropical  vegetation  has 
disappeared ;  no  longer  do  we  meet  with 
the  rdvindla  and  ro/\a,  but  instead,  timber 
trees  of  enormous  size,  bamboos,  and  tree- 
ferns,  interlaced  with  a  thick  jungle  of 
undergrowth  and  parasites.  The  summit 
of  the  pass  is  8470  feet.  The  track  here 
is  absolutely  Mghtfiil,  requiring  frequent 
detours  on  account  of  the  gigantic  trees 
which  have  fallen  across  the  path. 

At  An^voka  a  level  of  2920  feet  is  attained, 
and,  still  climbing  through  the  worst  part 
of  the  forest  jMuses  and  ravines,  the  halt  is 
made  at  the  frontier  H6va  station  of  AnUa- 
mazaotra  at  8130  feet,— a  rise  of  1480  feet 
within  a  dozen  miles. 

B^6rona  to  AnUamazadtra  by  map  is  barely 
11  miles. 

Eighth  daifs  mjcvrch,  AiUdamaaadtra  to 
Mbrarndnga, 

The  journey  continues  through  the  forest  of 
An^lamaza^tra,  a  very  trying  road,  full  of 
mud-holes,  and  awkward  streams  have  to 
be  passed  on  rough  fallen  logs.  At  8 
miles  a  cleared  resting-place  (2880  feet)  is 
found  in  Amp4simp6t8y ;  after  which,  still 
through  forest,  but  partially  cleared  land, 
a  high  broad  ridge  is  crossed  at  8460  feet, 
scored  by  rice-fields  cut  out  on  the  sides  of 
the  valleys,  and  thence  a  descent  is  made  to 
M^ram&nga,  a  market  town  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  forest  belt  and  overlooking  the 
plains  of  Ankiiy.  Ank&y  proper  is  a  long 
elevated  plateau  or  terrace  of  sedimentary 
clay,  180  miles  long  north  and  south, 
and  from  10  and  15  to  20  miles  in 
breadth,  enclosed  by  bordering  chains  of 
hills  on  either  side.  The  level  of  the 
plain  is  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  chain  of  hills  to  the  east  has  a  height 
of  865  feet.  It  is  rather  like  a  tip  to  the 
plain  below  than  an  overhanging  wall ;  it 
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Province  and  Plaees  on 
orneartheBowL 


Inter- 
mediate 


BeUaim^na. 
Brought  forward 


Distances  in 


16 


Day's  jonzney 
Total. 

AnUy. 


Carry  forward 


TotaL 


186 


16 


152 


152 


Description  of  Bonte  and  Neighbourhood. 


Eighth  dajfs  mareh — eonHnuod, 

consists  largely  too  of  the  same  material 
as  the  plain  itself,  with  gneiss  rocks  under- 
lying and  intermingled  with  it.  The 
western  chain,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lofty 
wall  of  granite  ante  gneiss,  1620  feet  high ; 
it  overhangs  the  plain  in  its  entire  length 
and  passes  fiu*  beyond  it  It  is  the  second 
of  the  great  ridge  walls  by  which  so  mnch 
of  the  contour  of  the  isluid  is  rognlated. 
It  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  icdand,  as 
far  as  known,  and  is  covered  all  the  way 
with  wood,  which  forms  the  second  and 
npper  line  of  primeval  forest  Vast  bat- 
tresses  of  rock  project  into  the  plain  from 
its  lofty  front,  and  deep  ravines  and  val- 
leys ran  in  behind  them,  giving  to  the 
scenery  a  rich  variety  of  oatline  and  of 
detail  Ank4y  shoald  be  a  level  plain. 
It  was  once  so,  bat  its  material  is  soft  and 
friable,  and  water  speedily  washes  it  away. 
For  coantless  ages  storms  and  floods  of 
heavy  rain  have  made  havoc  of  its  surface. 
It  is  ploughed  and  scored  into  little  val- 
leys in  all  directions  ;  bat  the  scorings  all 
find  an  outlet  and  pass  from  one  to 
another  till  they  reach  the  central  drain  of 
all,  the  valley  of  the  Mang^ro  river.  The 
bottom  of  this  valley  is  825  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  river  flows  in 
a  little  valley  within  the  valley.  Natur- 
ally this  great  draining  valley  with  its 
river  runs,  like  its  enclosing  walls,  a  course 
frt>m  north  to  south,  makes  its  way  through 
the  eastern  chain,  and  descends  by  a  series 
of  rapids  and  cascades  and  £Edls  into  the 
sea  near  Mihandro.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  under  the  western  hills, 
where  floods  and  water  an  most  abun- 
dant, the  plain  is  100  feet  lower  than  at 
its  eastern  side.  The  people  who  occupy 
this  plain  are  B^nozino  or  Tankiys,  and 
are  apparently  a  branch  of  the  B^tsimi- 
siraka  tribes  who  have  ascended  the  Man- 
g6ro  from  the  coast ;  they  are  yet  uncivilised 
and  ignorant  They  supply  bearers  or 
marmites  for  travellers  up  and  down  ftt)m 
the  coast  These  B^zinokno  marmites  are 
not  tall,  but  strong  and  wiry,  and  are  far 
the  best  bearer  coolies  in  the  island. 

NifUh  day* 8  mareh^  MbramUnga  to  Angdvo, 

From  M6raminga  6  miles'  easy  travelling  over 
the  grassy  plain  intersected  with  nalas. 
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Brought  forward 
River  Maiigdro 


Anddkana 
Mount  I/bdy 


Ambddini/bdy 
Signal  station 


Itiver  VcUdJa  or  JUdfi- 
ambdla 


Mandrdrahbdy      or 

Anibddinangdvo 
Mount  Angdkvo 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 

TtnMlnft. 

Pass  over  Ajiffdvo 

River  Mandrdka 
Ford 


AnkhumadiniJM 


Carry  forward 


152 


26 


178 


Ninth  day's  march— amtintied, 

which  form  the  only  impediment,  open 
country  and  not  wooded,  Andrioionkdboka, 
a  small  hamlet,  is  passed,  and  after  an 
honr^s  traveUing  a  descent  is  made  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mang^ro,  where  at  a 
village  on  the  left  bank  canoes  of  a  very 
cranky  description  are  obtainable  to  ferry 
across  the  river,  which  is  here  a  smooth 
but  rapid  stream  30  yards  wide.  (Mullens 
puts  Andikana  on  the  right  and  west  bank 
of  the  Mangdro.) 

A  little  to  ^e  west  of  the  ferry  stands  the 
lofty  wooded  hill  of  Ifddy.  This  hill  be- 
longs to  the  western  chain,  but  projects 
some  miles  into  Ank&y,  leaving  a  long 
broad  valley  between  that  chain  and  itself. 
M.  Dupr^  gives  the  height  of  If6dy  as  3677 
feet  At  the  base  of  Mount  1f6dy  is 
Amb6dinif6dy,  where  there  is  a  H6va 
guard  stationed^  From  the  summit  of 
If6dy  a  most  extensive  view  is  obtained 
in  all  directions. 

The  valley  is  now  traversed,  following  the 
course  of  a  river  called  by  Ellis  VaUla  and 
by  Mullens  M&namb61a.  Here  there  are 
extensive  rice  plantations  and  embank- 
ments, and  several  villages  are  passed  of 
H6va  construction.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  which  terminates  in  a  fine 
amphitheatre,  is  the  usual  halting  station, 
named  Mandr&rah6dy,  or  Amb6dLiang4vo, 
a  H6va  village  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
ridge  of  the  mountain  range  of  Angjivo. 
Supplies  of  rice  and  cattle  are  here  obtain- 
able. The  valley  is  fertile,  tolerably  well 
inhabited,  with  villages  and  homesteads, 
cattle  enclosures,  fields,  interspersed  with 
plantations  and  gardens.  Amb6dinangivo 
has  3000  feet  elevation. 

M6Tamanga  to  Ang&vo  on  map  measures 
20  miles. 


Tenth  da^s  mareht  Angdvo  to 
Ambdtomdnga. 

The  Ang&vo  pass  has  to  be  now  surmounted, 
and  there  is  some  severe  climbing  as  well 
as  various  ascents  and  descents  through 
ravines  to  be  accomplished,  following  tibe 
course  of  the  river  MandHtka,  which  stream 
flows  by  a  tortuous  route  into  the  Mang6ro, 
densely  wooded.  At  last  the  watershed  of 
the  ridge  ia  surmounted  after  a  long  climb, 
the  total  ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  great 
chain  to  this  inner  edge  of  the  plateau  is 
1620  feet  (Mullens).  Dupr^  gives  highest 
point  of  Ajig&vo  range  as  4846  feet. 

At  7  miles  Ankiramadlnika  is  reached,  a 
regular  halting  station  and  Ooveniment 
post, — ^besides  a  small  market  village,  the 
first  village  in  the  province  of  Im^rina 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Im^zina. 
Brought  forward 


Manjdkandr\ana 

Mov/ni  AngduooHly 

Mount  Anbsiarivo 

AfribbhikAma  . 
Atnbdtomdnga 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 


Tedien,   village    and 
arched  bridge 


Ambbhimdmambdla 


Bei^o      . 

Antdnanarivo  . 
Day's  journey 

Total  from  Tamatave 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter 
mediate 


TotaL 


178 


21 


199 


17 


Description  of  Route  and  Keighbourhood. 


216 


Tenth  day's  march — continued, 
proper.  Passing  through  several  valleys 
and  over  stony  ridges,  tihe  region  of  forest 
has  been  left  behind,  and  -the  route  leads 
across  bare  open  downs  from  which  enor- 
mous tors  of  granite  and  gneiss  crop  out. 
The  laige  basin  of  Maig4kandriana,  with  its 
clusters  of  villages,  three  or  four  churches, 
and  cultivated  fields  and  threshing-floors. 

Ang&vok^ly,  a  noble  mountain,  5925  feet 
high,  is  passed  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
south  are  the  so-called  '*  Three  Sisters,'' 
both  remarkable  landmarks.  After  pass- 
ing the  village  of  Amb6hikima  at  last 
AmbitomAnga  appears,  by  far  the  most 
imposing  of  any  of  the  villages  yet  seen. 
It  presents  an  important  and  picturesque 
appearance. 

Angivo  to  Amb&tom4nga  direct  by  map  b 
17i  miles. 

Eleventh  day*8  march,  Ambdtomdnffa  to 
Antandnarivo, 

Leaving  Amb^tom&nga  and  its  numbers  of 
pits  for  fattening  cattle,  and  crossing  bare 
downs,  a  descent  occurs  leading  to  the 
village  of  Yedien,  where  a  small  but  re- 
markable single -span  arched  bridge  is 
thrown  across  a  small  stream  flowing  south, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Ik6pa  river. 
There  is  here  plenty  of  cultivation,  the 
fields  enclosed  by  banks  on  which  are 
hedges  of  a  small  prickly  Euphorbia. 

Ascending  another  down,  Amb6him&nam- 
bdla,  the  first  view  is  obtained  of  Antaniin- 
arivo,  the  capital  city  of  the  H6vas, 
distant  some  8  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
prominent  from  its  high  position.  The 
country  here  is  quite  open  and  hardly  a 
tree  to  be  seen  except  an  ambntana  or 
dvidvy,  etc.,  which  are  generally  grouped 
in  each  village. 

If  on  an  official  journey  it  is  usual  to  halt 
at  Bet^fo  until  permission  is  obtained  to 
enter  the  city,  distant  5  miles. 

Ambatom&nga  to  Antananarivo  direct  by 
map  is  15  miles. 


Colonel  Middleton*s  estimate  was  225  miles  in  12  days,  at  the  rate  of  18f  miles 
a  day.  Lieutenant  Oliver's  estimate  was  216  miles  in  11  days,  at  the  rate  of  19| 
miles  a  day.  Admiral  Gore- Jones's  estimate  was  212  miles  in  15  days  at  the  rate  of 
14  miles  a  day ;  return  journey,  215  miles  in  10  days  at  the  rate  of  21^  miles  a 
day.  Average  from  above  estimates,  217  miles  at  18^  miles  a  day.  As  the  difference 
between  going  and  returning  is  great,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  mdromita 
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can  carry  a  traveller  up  to  the  capital  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a  day,  and  do  the  return 
journey  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  a  day,  i.e.  fourteen  days  going  up  and  eleven  coming 
down.  Some  gentlemen  travelling  alone  have  done  the  journey  in  six  days.  It  has 
been  performed  mjwt^  and  by  special  Grovemment  runners  in  thrte. 

Baron  Brossard  de  Corbigny  left  Tamatave  on  9th  January  1862,  arriving  at  An- 
taniinarivo  on  21st  January.  Of  this  journey  he  writes  :  "  Total  d'heures  de  marche 
effective,  72h.  10m.  Si  Ton  compte  en  moyenne  une  lieue  marine  par  heure  de 
marche,  on  arrive  juste  &  400  kilometres  pour  distance  entre  Tamatave  et  Antanan- 
arivo."   (249  miles  is  far  over  the  mark.) 


(6.)  Itinekary  of  Colonel  Middleton'b  MisfiioN, 
October  to  November  1861. 

^TitondnorlvQ  to  Tamatave, 

(Cameron's  observations,  18°  56'  26"  S.  lat.  and  47"*  41'  E.  long.) 


Date. 

Distances  in  Miles. 

Places  on  or  near  the  Road. 

ByBoad. 

{   As  the  Grow  flies.! 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Total. 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Total. 

Oct. 

Antandnarivo 

22 

Afnbdtomdnga 

18 

... 

15 

28 

Afandrdrahddy 

21 

39 

17i 

82i 
424 

24 

Ambdhitrdny  . 

12 

51 

10(?) 

25 

Ampdsimpdtsy 

20 

71 

16 

584 
64i 

26 

Andlamazadtra 

8 

79 

6 

27 

Bi/brona 

18 

97 

lOi 

75 

28 

Ampdmmbh     . 

15 

112 

84 

83i 

29 

Ritnomafdiia  . 

20 

182 

9 

92i 

31 

Ambdhibohdzo 

20 

152 

6 

98i 

Nov. 

AncUvordnty  is  between  Ambo- 
hibohizo    and    Viv6ny,    say 
midway. 

... 

1 

Fdvdny 

26 

178 

26 

124i 

2 

Trdnomdro     .... 

26 

204 

15 

139^ 

3 

Tamatave       .... 

21 

225 

27 

166i 

The  distance  firom  Antanitnarivo  to  the  sea-coast  at  And^vor&nty,  as  the  crow 
flies,  is  only  70  miles ;  fix)m  Andfevorinty  to  Tamatave  56,  total  126.  The  above 
discrepancies  are  easily  accounted  for  when  distances  are  judged  by  time,  i.e.  so 
many  hours'  journey, — the  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the  intricacies  of  the  route, 
especially  in  the  forest  and  mountainous  district,  fording  streams,  avoiding  marshes. 
The  actual  distance  across  country  from  Tamatave  to  Antan&nailvo  from  point  to 
point  is  only  118  miles.  There  used  (I  believe)  to  be  a  direct  route  vid  the  line  of 
the  Ivondr6na  river,  across  the  terraced  ridges  of  Amb6hitrak6hoUhy,  and  striking 
the  elevated  valley  of  Ankiy,  13  miles  higher  up  the  river  Mang6ro  than  where  it 
is  usually  crossed  at  Andakana,  vid  M^hakany,  Man^kana,  S&hanj6nj6na,  and  AnkA- 
dinanah^ry.  Anyhow,  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea  from  the  capital  is  that  to  And^- 
vorinty  as  shown  above.  Colonel  Middleton's  journey  of  12  days  returning  to  the 
coast  gives  an  average  of  18f  miles  a  day. 

1  According  to  Nautical  Survey  and  Mollciui's  Map. 
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(C)  JOUBNEY  OF  ReAK-AdMISAL  GoRE-JoNBS. 

Tarnatave  to  ArUan&nar^. 


• 

"^i 

5I 

Date. 

Prom 

To 

l| 

II 

Remarks. 

|f4 

5^ 

1^ 

35 

11 

1881 

June 

Height  above  Sea. 

H.  M. 

H.M. 

MUes 

16 

Tamatave    (about 
sea-level) 

1  46 

146 

8 

16 

sea-level) 

^nA»W/o    . 

2  38 

3  30 

14 

Crossed  a  lagoon 
about  2  miles 

17 

Ankar^o    (about 
sea-level) 

AndrdnonkddUra 

4    6^ 

6    0 

22 

in  canoes. 

17 

(about  sea-level) 

AmpdnUomaieina 

isoj 

18 

AmpdnitoTnaizina 

3  30) 

Crossed      about 

(about  sea-level) 

dna 

- 

6  46 

20 

600  yards  of  a 

18 

Anddvakamhun- 
dna  (about  sea- 
level) 

AndivordfUy 

117J 

lagoon  incanoes. 

19 

Halt. 

20 

AndivordrUy 

AmJbddisdirana  or 

2  65) 

(about  sea-level) 

canoe) 
Andrdnomafdna . 

7  30 

26 

In     canoes     for 

20 

3  50) 

about  15  miles. 

(150  feet) 

21 

Andrdrunruufdna 
(H5) 

AmJbdlohMrdnana, 

2  30^ 

6    0 

17 

21 

(595) 

8  18j 

22 

^mi)dmtM(1055). 

Mdrozhjo     . 

2  40\ 
1     4/ 

6  30 

22 

Mdroziw  (1385)  . 

Bifdnma     . 

12 

23 

Bif&rona  (1650)  . 

AwbdvarUhday     . 

2  58 

3    0 

7 

24 

^9nMt)antAd«y     . 

4  16 

4  16 

10 

25 

(3130) 

Mdramdnga 

4  30 

6    0 

18 

26 

Halt. 

27 

M^ramdnffa 

Anddkana  . 

2  35^ 

Crossed  the  Man- 

27 

(3100) 
Anddkana  . 

1  32J 

4  30 

16 

g6ro  river,  about 
300  yards  wide, 

28 

Ambddinifddy     . 

^nA;^mma(2lni^ . 

3  62 

4   0 

14 

in  canoes. 

29 

(4620) 

Isodvina     . 

4  40 

6    0 

18 

80 

Isodvina     . 

1  66 

2  30 

10 

July 

1 

-4«rffTai«dm 

AniandnaHffO 
(4790). 

... 

2    0 

2 

67  14 

6716 

212 

Fifteen  days'  journey,  at  an  average  of  14  miles  a  day. 
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AnJUmd,nciTivo  to  TamcUave, 


1881 

July 

12 

(4790) 

Mahdriddza 

2  40 

4  80 

15 

18 

Mahdriddza 

Mandrdmhddy    . 

7    0 

5  45 

19 

14 

Mandrdmhddy    .    Anddkana  .        .  | 

8  40\ 
8  28/ 

6  15 

24 

Crossed  the  Man- 

14 

g6ro  river,  about 

800  yards  wide, 

15 

Mdramdriga 
(8100) 

Ampdsimpdtay     . 

2  37^ 

5  15 

19 

in  canoes. 

15 

(2830) 

AndlaiNagadtra    . 

2  18j 

16 

8  38) 

(3130) 

- 

515 

17 

16 

Bi/^rona     . 

2    Oj 

17 

Halt. 

18 

£i/arana  (1650)  . 

Ampdsimbi, 

4  80\ 

6  80 

21 

18 

Arnbdtohardnatia 

2  29/ 

19 

MdnawJbdnUra    . 

4    0\ 

5  45 

20 

19 

Mdnambdnitra 

Mardmby    . 

1  48J" 

(150) 

20 

Mardmby    . 

AiuUwrdtUy 

2  40^ 

In     canoes    for 

20 

level) 

Anddvakamhuir- 
dna. 

'" 

7  80 

28 

about  15  miles. 

20 

Anddrnkamhutr- 
dna  (sea-level) 

Vdv^y       . 

2  lOJ 

Crossed  over  la- 
goon in  canoes, 
about  600  yards. 

21 

Vdvdny  (sea-level) 

Tdmpona    . 

5  30' 

8    0 

80 

Crossed  a  lagoon 
in  canoes,  about 

21 

Tdmpona    (sea- 
level) 

Anharifo    . 

2  10^ 

100  yards. 

22 

Ankari/o     (sea- 

ivdndroiui  .         . 

8    5) 

Crossed  a  lagoon 

level) 

- 

5  80 

22 

in  canoes,  about 

22 

Ivdndrona  (sea- 
level) 

TameUave     . 

1  40j 

2  miles. 

59  0 

60  15 

215 

215  miles  in  ten  days  gives  an  average  of  21  ^  miles  a  day  descending  to  the 
coast. 

**  During  the  jonmey  down  the  weather  was  fine,  the  forest  and  roads  drier  and 
less  difficult  Our  JUanjdna  were  better  arranged ;  and,  as  we  had  the  same 
mdromltaf  we  got  down  in  ten  working  days,  having  taken  over  fifteen  to  come  up  " 
(Admiral  Gore-Jones*8  Report), 
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Route  No.  2.— Itinrrary  from  AntanInarIvo  to  MojanqJL. 
T?ie  Ikbjpa  line. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Distances  In 
Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Total. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighboarhood.1 


Im^rlna. 

AntandnaHvo . 


River  Ikdpa 


River  Md/mha^  joins 
river  Ik6pa  on  right 
bank      . 


AmJbbhidralrimo 


li 


Good  signal  station   . 


River  Sisainiy  , 

Ambbhitvumba  Hill 
(signal  station) 

River  Andrbmba  or 
Kataabka 

Carry  forward 


4i 


8i 


lOi 


15 


15 


First  day*8  march,  Antandnarivo  to 
Fihabnana. 

Antaninarivo,  4790  feet  elevation.  The 
route  throughout  is  generally  north-west, 
and  for  the  first  3  or  4  miles,  after  leaving 
the  city  market,  leads  across  rice-fields 
until  a  salient  angle  of  the  river  Ik6pa  is 
reached,  thence  following  the  northern 
embankment  in  the  direction  of  the  stream 
whose  course  here  is  also  north-westerly. 

Four  miles  farther  on  the  river  M&mba 
(Crocodile  river)  flowing  from  the  east 
joins  the  Ik6pa  by  three  channels,  which 
have  to  be  crossed ;  and  on  the  same  bank 
(viz.  the  right),  and  to  the  north  of  the 
track  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  long 
ridge  (fully  commanding  the  path),  which 
bears  on  its  summit  the  strategically  im- 
portant town  of  Amb6hidratiimo. 

[Amb6hidrat]imo  at  present  only  contains 
800  houses,  but  it  is  the  head-centre  of  a 
populous  district.  It  was  originally  one 
of  the  twelve  royal  and  sacred  cities  of 
Imerina,  and  occupies  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
above  a  mass  of  granitic  boulders.  It  is 
marked  by  a  conspicuous  amdntana  ^  tree, 
which  is  plainly  visible  all  over  Im^rina. 
It  would  Uierefore  form  a  good  signalling 
station.  There  is  a  flourishing  mission 
established  in  this  place.] 

Leaving  this  town  on  the  right,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  swampy  marsh  to  be  traversed, 
covered  with  a  species  of  papyrus  rush 
{fUrana)f  which  is  used  for  thatching  pur- 
poses by  the  natives,  and  of  which  fascines 
could  be  constructed.  The  volume  of  water 
in  the  Ik6pa  is  now  increased  by  an  afiSu- 
ent  on  the  left  bank  which  flows  from  the 
south,  draining  the  B^tsimititatra  plains. 
This  aflluent  is  named  the  river  Sisa6ny. 
Still  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Ik6pa 
for  4  miles,  the  path  deviates  so  as  to  skirt 
the  noble  hill  of  Ambdhimanda,  which  also 
forms  a  great  landmark  and  therefore  use- 
ful signalling  station. 

South  of  Amb(!>himan6a  a  considerable  stream, 
the  river  Katsadka  or  Andrbmba,   flows 


1  From  Dr.  HuUens's  Narrative. 

s  This  amdntana  tree  (a  species  of  Fictu  with  widespread  branches  gnarled  like  those  of  an 
oak,  but  with  large  glossy  leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  India-rubber  tree)  is  the  finest  speci- 
men in  Im^rina.  It  rises  like  a  great  dome  of  foliage  above  the  other  ti-ees,  and  has  a  trunk 
about  18  feet  in  girth.    Jt  is  Ficus  Baroni  and  Ficus  trichogphwm,  Baker. 
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Im&rina. 

Brought  forward 


SodviniTrUrina,  mid- 
day halting  site 


FcMs   of  FdrahdrU- 


YbiDlximgo, 

Ambdhimirimo,  sum- 
mit of  ridge    . 


Vangaina 
River  Anjomdka 
Arnpdribe 
River  Asinabd . 


Amhdhipialndna 
Fihadnana 


Day's  journey 
Fihadnana 

AnianUiH 
Cany  forward 


2i 
2* 


24 
8J 


8 


15 


18 


21 

23 

28 


84 


84 


First  day's  march, — continued. 

from  the  Ankkratra  mountains  into  the 
river  Ik6pa,  2  miles  off  the  track  which 
rejoins  the  bank  of  the  Ik6pa  at  a  con- 
venient halting  place, — So&vinim^rina,  the 
half-way  resting-place  towards  Fiha6nana. 

From  So^vinim^na  the  course  of  the  Ikdpa 
river,  which  is  now  of  considerable  import- 
ance, directs  itself  nearly  due  west,  and  is 
joined  by  another  affluent  stream  (unnamed 
in  map)  on  the  right  bank,  and  at  this 
junction  are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Fdra- 
hintsana. 

On  leaving  So&vinim^rina  the  track  diverges 
from  the  main  river,  crossing  the  unnamed 
and  small  affluent  before  mentioned  some 
2  miles  above  the  junction  and  falls,  and 
on  the  northern  bank  of  which  rises  the 
ridge  of  Amb6himirimo,  which  marks, 
somewhat  indistinctly,  the  frt)ntier  be- 
tween the  province  of  Im^rina  and  that  of 
V6niz6ngo. 

After  crossing  the  ridge  the  broad  valley  of 
V6niz6ngo  ia  entered,  the  first  village  being 
Vangaina,  beyond  which  the  river  An- 
jomdka is  forded,  and  after  passing  the 
hamlet  of  Ampiurib^,  another  small  tribu- 
tary stream,  the  Asinab^,  is  reached, 
which  after  junction  with  the  former  flows 
westerly  into  the  main  stream  of  the 
Ik6pa,  whose  banks  are  here  at  least  10 
miles  westward  of  the  track. 

From  hence  endless  rice-fields  are  passed  on 
very  narrow  paths  and  the  course  is  more 
northerly.  A  few  more  unimportant 
brooks,  chiefly  useful  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  are  crossed,  and  the  ground 
rises  from  Amb6hipialnana  up  the  banks 
of  a  watercourse  to  Fihadnana,  complet- 
ing the  first  stage  from  the  capital  towards 
the  north-west  coast  after  eleven  hours' 
journey,  including  the  halt  for  mid-day 
meaL     Elevation,  4450  feet. 

Fihadnana  is  distant  from  the  capital  direct 
as  the  crow  files  80  miles  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction. 

Second  day's  march,  Fihadnana  to  AnkdzoU. 

Leaving  Fihadnana  in  a  northerly  direction, 
the  small  villages  of  Ambdhitrinim&mba 
and  Isandav^la  are  passed  on  the  left,  and 
the  track  leads  up  to  the  high  moors, 
several  minor  streams  being  forded  en 
route.  The  ground  ascends,  passing 
several   clusters  of  villages,    Antandtibd 


1  On  this  the  western  boundary  of  Im^rina,  at  the  point  to  which  the  line  of  the  drainage 
by  the  Ikdpa  tends,  there  is  a  remarkable  reef  of  hard  gneiss  rock.  This  reef  retains  the  waters 
of  the  river  at  a  certain  height  As  exposed  by  the  river,  it  is  200  yards  in  length ;  and 
the  rocks  are  piled  on  one  another  in  a  solid  mass,  while  thousands  more  lie  straggling  in  the 
bed  below.  The  F&rahAntsana  is  actually  the  second  fall,— there  being  a  smaller  fall  with 
numerous  rapids  half  a  mile  above.  In  the  chief  fall  there  are  two  passnges  for  water,  and  the 
height  of  the  fall  is  50  feet  Once  over,  they  boil  and  foam  and  hnrry  onward,  taking  a  second 
leap  a  little  below,  and,  foaming  over  great  bouldeni,  push  down  a  rocky  ravine. 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Total. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighboorfaood. 


Brought  forward 
Andrdmanjdka 
Ambdhirndnga  ridge . 


SambaiTia 
Fierinana 


Ambdtomaldza 


Ajnifdhidamlfinana 

ridge     . 
Amhbhijdfy 

Taidfabaldla   . 
{Arnbdiioambdina,) 


River  AndrAnobi 


AmbbhUrbmby 


Tend.  Ambdhitrand- 
riana    . 


Ankdsobi 


Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 


8 
2 


34 


27 


61 


Second  day*8  march — continued. 

and  Andrima^j^ka,  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
great  ridge  of  Ainb6himinga,  which  here 
carves  towards  the  east»  at  an  elevation  of 
4600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  this  plateau, 
distant  5  and  12  miles  to  Uie  west  respec- 
tively, are  the  villages  of  Sambalna  and 
Fier^nana,  important  church  stations ; 
while  to  the  east  on  the  bank  of  the  An- 
diinob^  river  are  populous  villages  of  the 
northern  y6niz6ngo. 

At  Amb^tomal&za  the  route  commences  to 
descend  over  the  edge  of  the  ridge  to  a 
lower  level  some  700  feet,  and  the  valley 
of  northern  y6niz6ngo  is  entered.  This  is 
a  long  level  valley  between  two  pleasant 
lines  of  hills,  drained  by  the  river  An- 
dr^nob^  On  the  left  is  the  fine  ridge  of 
Ambdhidambinana,  vrith  a  large  village, 
Amb6hijify,  at  its  foot  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream,  along  which  the  track  leads  ; 
while  on  the  farther  or  east  side  of  the 
valley  is  Tsi^fabaUla,  a  conspicuous  hill, 
fit  for  a  signalling  station,  with  villages  at 
its  base.  Other  small  villages  are  also 
scattered  throughout  the  valley. 

Proceeding  farther  north  for  half  a  dozen  miles  ^ 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Andriinob^  a 
curious  and  sudden  bend  of  the  stream 
takes  place,  and  it  has  to  be  crossed  twice. 
A  few  villages  are  passed  beyond  this  bend 
of  the  river  when  Amb6hitr6mby  is'reached. 
Mid -day  halt  [The  river  Andriinobe  rises 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  Andringitra,  east 
of  L6hav6hitra  ;  thence  it  flows  in  a  north- 
west direction  through  the  populous  valleys 
near  Amb6hitr61ona,  with  their  numerous 
churches,  and  rounding  the  promontory  of 
Amb6hibrandriana's  eastern  shoulder  ditdns 
the  northern  Vdnizongo,  and  taking  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  west  near  Amb6hitr6mby 
flows  westwards  into  the  Ikdpa,  10  miles 
west  of  the  track.] 

A  pleasant  and  easy  journey  [of  which  no 
details  are  given  by  Dr.  Mullens]  brings 
the  traveller  to  Ankizob^  at  an  elevation 
of  8830  feet,  completing  the  second  day's 
march  from  the  capital,  distant  50  miles 
south-east.  Ank^b^  has  only  fourteen 
houses  surrounded  by  deep  fosses  and 
high  cactus  hedges,  full  of  dust  and  pigs, 
a  chapel  with  falling  wall,  clumsy  window 
frames  and  no  windows.  Cold  at  night  in 
July. 


1  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  description  of  route  as  in  Mullcns's  map.  Ank&zob^  is 
placed  close  to  the  curious  bend  of  the  river,  yet  he  says  he  halted  at  Amb6hitr6mby  and  had 
a  pleasant  and  easy  Journey  afterwards,  he  does  not  state  how  far  or  for  how  long. 
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North  Vdnizdngo. 
Brought  forward   . 
Mount  Angdvo  (suit- 
able signal  station) 


Mandrosba 

River  ArUrdrnbo 
(Lazaina.) 
Antdndrokdmby 
{Andrainarivo.) 


Mahdriddza  (halting 
place)    . 


T.  Ambdhimhta  Pom 
(summit   of  peak, 
5200  feet)      . 


{TtHafdhy,) 


Carry  forward 


25 


61 


61 


Third  day's  march,  AnkdzoU  to  Kiiidjy. 

From  Auk^ob^  the  pathway  leads  under  the 
east  flank  of  Mount  Angivo,  whose  ridge 
attains  an  elevation  of  4880.  The  summit 
is  well  ^ited  for  a  signal  station,  as  from 
hence  a  vast  prospect  is  obtained  over  a 
treeless  empty  wilderness, — the  only  popu- 
lation existing  in  the  long  valley  of  the 
Andrinob^  in  north  V6nizdngo.  [The 
whole  district  is  within  the  region  of  the 
sedimentary  clay ;  the  valleys  have  been 
scored  out  of  it  by  water,  and  naturally 
the  clay  hills  are  of  one  height.  Looking 
over  the  eastern  ridge  in  the  direction  of 
the  Anitiv61o  not  one  prominent  hill  is 
discernible,  all  the  summits  being  of  one 
uniform  height  To  the  west  it  is  just  the 
same.  The  only  exception  is  in  portions 
of  ridges  like  the  Angivo  mountain.  This 
is  a  grand  mass  of  gneiss,  and  the  bluff  at 
its  northern  end  is  a  lofty  perpendicular 
precipice,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
North  of  Angdvo  the  next  ridge  is  un- 
broken, the  valley  of  north  V6niz6ngo 
being  completely  shut  in  ;  part  of  the 
waters  escape  down  the  Anddinob^  on  the 
south-west,  the  remainder,  swirling  round 
the  precipice  at  the  head  of  the  ridge,  cut 
a  hollow  in  the  northern  hills,  and  escape 
along  the  west  side  of  Angivo  in  the  river 
Antriimbo.  Angdvo  ridge  and  others  par- 
allel to  it  trend  off  to  the  south-west  To 
the  south  Tsiifabalida  and  Ii6hav6hitra 
are  conspicuous  points.] 

At  6  miles  the  hamlet  of  Mandros6a  is 
reached,  and  rounding  the  base  of  the 
mountain  the  river  Antrambo  is  reached 
and  crossed  near  the  village  of  Antiudro- 
k6mby,  which  contains  40  houses  and  is 
overhung  by  the  northern  precipices  of 
Mount  Angdvo.  The  river  Antrambo,  like 
all  those  before  mentioned,  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Ik6pa,  the  main  river,  which  flows 
nearly  due  north  some  20  miles  off,  parallel 
to  the  track.  After  a  few  miles  a  good 
halting  station  is  obtained  at  Mahirid&za 
(4440  feet).  It  is  a  village  of  42  houses, 
with  countless  herds  of  swine. 

On  leaving  Mah&ridJLza  the  course  lies  u}) 
the  inner  bend  of  a  long  valley,  and  a 
somewhat  steep  ascent  leads  over  the  pass 
of  T.  Amb6him^na  at  4800  feet  elevation. 
[Nowhere  are  signs  of  recent  upheaval ;  the 
entire  country  is  sedimentary  clay,  which 
has  buried  and  enveloped  the  gneiss  ridges 
and  boulders  of  an  earlier  time,  now  cut 
and  scored  to  great  depths  by  the  action 
of  water.  To  the  east  and  west  the  tops 
of  the  hiUs  are  of  the  same  height  To  the 
north  the  clay  has  given  way.  This  red 
hill  of  Ambdhim^a  and  the  ridge  to  which 
it  belongs  is  the  edge  of  the  V6nizongo 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


mediate 


North  V6niz6zi^. 
Brought  forward    . 


Kindjy 


Difitances  in 
Miles. 


25 


Total. 


61 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 


JR.  Mdnankdzo, 


{Kiangdra,) 
( T.    A  mbdhitrdUmr 
dnana.) 


Mdrotsipdy  Bills     . 
Rivtr  FiHngdUiva    . 


Carry  forward 


83 


94 


11 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Third  day's  march — continued. 

terrace.  On  the  north  side  the  ground 
begins  rapidly  to  falL  This  descent  is 
patent  to  the  eye,  and  it  shows  itself  in 
two  parallel  valleys,  divided  by  a  remark- 
able line  of  conical  hills.] 
It  takes  less  than  three  hours  from  Mah2uri- 
d^  to  reach  Ein&jy  at  4100  feet  eleya- 
tion.  [The  town  of  Kinajy  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  military  stations,  five  in 
number,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sikal&va 
country,  and  along  the  line  of  easiest  ac- 
cess. They  form  a  series  of  defensible 
posts,  within  easy  communication  at  inter- 
vals of  from  6  to  10  miles,  and  small 
clumps  of  houses  are  found  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Each  of  these  posts  has  its 
commander.  Government  house,  and  garri- 
son. Each  is  at  the  same  time  a  great 
cattle  station  and  d^pdt,  and  immense 
herds  belonging  to  men  high  in  authority 
in  Im^rina  are  fed  and  tended  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  kraals  in  which  they 
are  kept  are  very  large.  Kiniijy  consists 
of  68  houses  placed  on  the  spur  of  the 
hills,  having  many  deep  gullies  on  its 
northern  side.  On  the  south  it  has  a 
double  gateway,  and  each  gate  can  be 
closed  both  with  poles  and  stones. 

Fourth  day's  march,  Kindjy  to  Ampdtaka. 

The  moment  Ein^y  is  left  the  ground 
begins  to  fall,  and  the  country  throughout 
Ib  very  easy  to  traverse.  The  route  strikes 
north-east  over  a  fine  valley,  and  at  an 
opening  between  two  conical  hills  arrives 
at  a  little  winding  river  named  the  M^- 
ank&zo  ("  that  which  has  wood  "),  the  only 
bushes  and  trees  being  found  in  the  ravines 
of  this  otherwise  dry  clay  country.  This 
stream  rises  in  the  hills  near  Vdhil^na  to 
the  north  of  the  An^tiv61o.  On  the  banks 
and  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  there  are 
quantities  of  various  sedges  and  long 
species  of  grass  and  reeds. 

Passing  to  the  eastward  over  the  shoulder  of 
these  rounded  hills  the  track  leads  through 
another  valley  between  high  parallel  gneiss 
ranges,  with  a  rough  and  rocky  edge.  A 
stream  of  clear  water  comes  out  of  the 
eastern  hills  of  Miux>tsip6y  called  the  Firin- 
gaUva,  and  the  path  crosses  many  stream- 
lets rushing  down  to  join  it,  and,  following 
down  with  the  current  to  the  north-west. 
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Waterfall 
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Fourth  day*s  march — eaniimied. 

reaches  Amb6hin6rina.  Amb^hin6rina, 
the  second  of  the  H6va  frontier  stations, 
contains  50  houses  and  a  chapel,  and  is 
duly  enclosed  with  the  ditch,  wall,  and 
gates.  It  is  garrisoned  and  commands 
the  valley  of  the  Fiiingaliva. 

Following  the  stream  north,  4  miles  farther 
on  is  a  deep  basin  which  ends  in  a  ravine, 
down  which  the  river  runs.  A  ridge  is 
dimhed  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  route 
lies  between  two  fine  mountains,  viz. 
Sihaf  j^ika  to  the  west,  4  miles  in  length, 
and  Amb6hib^  on  the  right  Both  these 
mountains  can  be  observed  from  Mount 
Ang^vo  (see  ante).  The  double  head  of 
the  latter,  Ainb6hib^,  makes  it  a  conspicu- 
ous object  for  many  miles.  [Distance  for 
signalling  from  Amb6hib&  to  Angivo,  80 
miles.] 

The  path  keeps  under  the  flank  of  Mount 
Ambohib^  over  the  right  bank  of  the 
Firingal&va,  some  9  miles  to  Amp6taka, 
the  third  garrison  town,  containing  80 
houses,  and  in  addition  an  immense  cattle 
fold,  filled  with  fine  herds.  The  elevation 
of  this  H6va  station  is  8100  feet,  showing 
a  fall  of  1000  feet  from  the  post  of  Kin&jy 
in  82  miles. 


Fifth  day*s  march,  Ampdtaka  to  Maldtsy, 

Beyond  Amp6taka  high  ridges  are  encoun- 
tered which  offer  serviceable  observing  and 
signalling  stations,  but  over  which  the  east 
wind  sweeps  with  violence  in  July  (t.«. 
winter).  From  one  point  on  Ampirafitra 
hill  deep  valleys  are  looked  down  upon, 
over  TiavMy,  and  the  gneiss  and  granite 
ridged  terraces  of  Amp^v61a,  which  looks 
down  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ik6pa  river, 
and  the  hills  are  very  fine  in  all  directions. 
At  7  miles  the  upper  edge  of  a  waterfall  is 
passed,  and  a  rapid  descent  made  into  the 
valley  of  the  Mihamokamita  ("  that  which 
makes  mosquitoes  to  cross  ")  river,  which, 
having  its  rise  in  the  moors  to  the  south- 
east, here  cuts  deep  and  falls  in  a  fine 
cascade  in  a  deep  glen  or  chasm  through 
the  ridge  of  Anjivona.  The  scenery  here 
is  bold  and  pleasing,  and  after  4  miles 
along  the  right  bank  an  open  level  amphi- 
theatre is  reached,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  Mdngasodvina,  the  fourth  of  the 
H6va  frontier  posts.  [M^aso^vina  is  a 
pleasantly  situated  tovm  of  80  houses,  en- 
closing a  {rdva)  Grovemment  house,  and 
stockade,  with  abundance  of  cattle,  pigs, 
and  fowls.  The  valley  basin  in  which  this 
station  stands  is  8  miles  across  ;  the  land 
is  grassy  and  level.  Several  villages  were 
in  sight,  and  the  number  of  houses  in  these 
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F^  day* 8  inarch — conlinued, 

villages  and  the  town  together  is  estimated 
at  400.]  The  elevation  is  2686  feet»  and 
the  locale  is  well  suited  for  the  camping- 
ground  of  a  considerable  force. 

Proceeding  on  for  6  miles,  a  fine  gneiss  hill, 
Andriba,  which  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  level  plain,  is  rounded  on  ito 
east  flank,  when  a  second  level  and  broad 
valley  is  crossed,  and  here  there  are  fine 
clumps  of  the  rof\a  palm,  and  a  few  tra- 
veller's trees  {Urania  sp.)  There  are 
plenty  of  rice-fields,  well  cultivated,  with 
numerous  small  villages.  This  spacious 
valley  is  drained  by  the  river  E4moUmdy, 
which,  like  the  former  streams  crossed  by 
this  route,  falls  into  the  Ikdpa  river,  whose 
main  stream  is  now  about  15  miles  to  the 
west*  A  mile  beyond  the  river  is  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  H6va  garrison  towns,  Ma- 
Utoy,  at  an  elevation  of  2550  feet 

Mal^tey  contains  60  houses,  whilst  on  the 
slopes  without  there  may  be  some  90  more, 
and  about  100  others  scattered  about  the 
valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  S^kal&va 
village.  The  H6va  frontier  proper  termi- 
nates here. 

Beyond  Mal4tey  and  the  scattered  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  a  belt  of  country  com- 
monly termed  "no-man's  land,"  or  tlie  wild 
emess  or  desert  This  region  is  altogether 
unpeopled,  and  forms  the  debatable  border 
ground  between  the  coast  tribes  and  the 
more  civilised  tribes  of  the  interior,  extend- 
ing in  a  ring  at  an  elevation  between  2000 
and  1000  feet  more  or  less  connectedly  all 
round  the  island.  There  is  no  rice  and  no 
cultivation.  Lying  as  it  does  between  the 
highland  tribes  of  the  H6vas  and  B6toil^o 
and  the  Sdkaliiva  of  the  plains  on  the 
coast,  between  whom  until  quite  recently 
there  has  ever  existed  a  perpetual  feud,  no 
permanent  settlement  or  habitetion  and 
cultivation  would  be  safe  from  either  side, 
and  as  the  resort  of  criminal  outcaste  and 
runaway  slaves.the  transit  across  this  region 
has  always  been  considered  hazardous,  and 
doubtless  stragglers  would  run  a  great  risk, 
but  more  from  want  of  food  and  assistance 
than  bodily  ii^ury. 

Sixth  day's  march,  Maldlsy  to  AndrdnM. 

Beyond  Mal^tsy  the  course  during  this  and 
the  following  marches  passes  through  a 
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Day's  journey 
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29 
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Sixth  dwtfs  march — cfmlinued, 

pleasant  country,  anything  but  desert  to 
the  eye,  well  watered  with  plenty  of  run- 
ning water  and  gently -sloping  hills  and 
dells  covered  in  great  part  with  woods,  and 
bounded  on  'the  westward  by  the  &6pa 
river,  now  a  noble  stream  of  imposing 
dimensions,  but  with  rocky  bed  of  steep 
gradient,  approaching  its  junction  with 
the  B^tsib^ka  river.  This  district  narrows 
as  the  head  of  the  delta  between  these 
two  rivers  converges.  At  MaUtsy  the  Ikdpa 
is  15  miles  to  the  west,  and  the  Bet8ib6ka 
runs  27  miles  to  the  eastward,  both  unit- 
ing 45  miles  as  the  crow  flies  north  by  west 
from  Mal&tsy. 

[The  track  lies  over  long  valleys,  over^t 
one  pass  and  then  another,  or  over  hard 
clay  ridges  sprinkled  with  quartz  gravel, 
and  then  along  some  clear  stream  bordered 
with  fresh  green  wood.  The  valleys  were 
simple  and  open,  and  very  green.  The 
rofia  palm  grew  more  abundantly,  and 
there  were  varieties  of  acacia  with  bamboo 
palm  and  the  addbo  (sp.  fig-tree),  as  well  as 
the  bamboo  cane,  wild  citron,  and  as  usual 
quantities  of  strong  coarse  grass.  All  the 
streams  cut  their  way  to  the  rock,  forming 
deep  gullies  in  the  ubiquitous  red  clay.] 

The  road  at  first  runs  north-east  parallel  to 
the  Amb6hil6sy  (leaving  the  last  village, 
So&vinandriana,  under  Ikito  hill,  some 
miles  away  to  the  right),  strikes  the  sources 
of  the  Ajidriinob^  at  Amb6him^a,  and 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  streani,  con- 
tinually descending.  The  best  site  for  a 
mid-day  halt  is  at  the  Pass  of  M^kol6sy, 
over  which  the  ridge  is  bold  and  high,  and 
suitable  for  a  signalling  station.  A  second 
ridge  is  next  crossed  called  KMomidnty, 
1290  feet,  whence  a  descent  brings  one 
into  the  green  valley  of  the  Ampisoria 
river.  [At  the  north  end  of  this  valley  the 
long  grass  was  found  burning  by  Dr.  Mul- 
lens, a  proof  that  the  S^al^va  are  in  the 
habit  of  tending  their  cattle  with  the 
young  grass  which  springs  up  after  the 
dry  grass  is  burnt.] 

A  third  ridge  has  now  to  be  crossed,  1240 
feet,  after  which  the  traveller  passes  down 
a  rocky  valley  and  enters  a  piece  of 
country  like  an  English  park,  well  watered 
by  the  river  AndrJinob^.  The  flies  are 
found  to  be  troublesome  in  these  vaUeys. 
The  shoulder  of  a  hill  is  now  tuined  be- 
tween two  bends  of  the  Andr&nob^  and 
the  camping-ground  is  found  conveniently 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western 
arm,  within  5  miles  of  the  great  rapids  of 
the  river  Ikdpa.*  Elevation  not  given, 
estimated  at  say  1040  feet. 


1  As  fkr  as  can  1)e  Judged  from  the  information  collected,  itappean  that  the  great  river  Ik6pa 
has  cut  its  way  through  the  red  day  hills  and  over  various  reeft  of  gneiss  and  granite,  receiving 
nnmcroiis  tributaries  from  the  moon  on  its  right  bank,  with  scarcely  any  from  the  lofty  hills 
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Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Seventh  day's  marehf  AndrdnM  to  Mhva- 
tandna. 

Crossing  the  river  Andrinob^  the  track 
follows  for  a  space  of  4  miles  the  rocky 
valley  of  that  river,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  country  was  visible,  the  plains  of 
M^nav&va  stretching  away  to  the  distant 
horizon.  The  banks  of  the  Ik6pa  at  An- 
tinimbkindratsonts6raka  are  here  reached, 
and  followed  for  several  miles  past  rapids 
and  islands  to  An6siflto,  a  notable  group  of 
seven  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  track  now  turns  a  little  inland  and 
crosses  a  small  stream,  the  Andrinob^v^va, 
and  arrives  upon  a  region  of  wild  disorder. 
Here  the  gneiss  strata  have  been  tilted 
perpendicularly,  and  hills  of  quartz,  gneiv, 
and  clay  have  been  thrown  up,  made  up 
of  fragments  of  the  primitive  rocks.  The 
country  is  covered  with  countless  boulders, 
many  of  which  are  of  enormous  size.  Mul- 
titudes of  these  huge  waterwom  masses 
are  half  buried  in  the  clay.  This  soil  is 
the  drift  and  debris  of  the  higher  districts. 
The  present  Ik6pa  river  bed  and  ravine 
indicates  the  line  of  the  valley  down  which 
the  drainage  of  Im^na  has  poured  for 
countless  ages,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
material  brought  down  ftom  the  hiUs  has 
been  deposited  upon  the  plains.  Enormous 
forces  have  evidently  been  at  work ;  the  re- 
sult of  mighty  floods  and  the  outpouring  of 
lakes  by  the  rending  of  barriers  are  every- 
where stamped  upon  this  widespread  scene 
of  ruin.  It  takes  four  hours*  traversing 
without  any  source  of  potable  water  being 
procurable,  so  that  the  bearers  suffer  much 
firom  thirst  At  last  a  beautiful  glen  is 
reached  on  the  north  edge  of  the  drift, 
down  which  flows  a  stream  of  pure  water, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Tainangidina,  the 
Anindroigia. 

Crossing  this  stream  the  high  banks  of  the 
Ik6pa  river  are  followed  for  several  miles 
to  M^vatankna.  MevatanJma  justifies  its 
name,  which  means  "  an  excellent  site  for 


overhanging  its  left  hank.  In  like  manner  the  river  Bitsibdka  only  receives  afflnents  on  its  right 
or  eastern  bank.  At  the  Janction  of  the  Andrdnob^  river  with  the  Ik6()a  the  latter  stream  is  400 
yards  broad,  nearl v  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  bed  is  for  miles  very  rocky  and  strewn  with 
boaldera.  A  hundred  green  islands  rise  firom  its  waters,  clothed  with  timber  and  Inxnrious 
vegetation,  while  the  rushing  water  falls  in  cataracts  of  foam  over  a  reef  of  rocks  which  com- 
pletely cover  the  stream.  The  series  of  rocks,  rapids,  and  islands  innumerable  extend  along 
the  river's  bed  for  many  miles.  There  must  be  similar  rapids,  altboueh  hitherto  unvisited,  on 
the  river  B^t8ib6ka  south  of  the  Namakla  Pass.  See  Route  No.  S,  Mojangi  to  AntanAnarivo, 
by  the  Betsib6ka  and  overland  route. 
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Seventh  day*8  march — contimted. 

a  city.  *'  It  stands  on  a  spur  of  that  inner 
ridge  of  clay  through  which  the  Ik6pa  has 
cut  its  way,  and  has  deep  ravines  on  three 
sides.  The  town  is  240  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  the  river  is  150  feet.  This 
somewhat  important  town  contains  168 
houses,  of  which  80  are  within  the  stock- 
ade. The  governor's  house  is  in  a  broad 
open  square,  close  to  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal shops  for  cloth,  meat,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  The  town  occupies  an  admirable 
position  in  relation  to  the  country  gener- 
ally. It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  hill 
districts  and  of  the  fertile  plains.  It  is  2 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at 
the  point  to  which  the  river  is  navigable 
for  canoes.  It  is  a  good  stopping  station 
for  all  travellers  from  the  coast,  and  the 
first  resting-place  to  others  journeying  from 
the  capitjd.  It  is  also  the  edge  of  the 
inhabited  belt  To  the  east  and  south  the 
country  is  empty.  Across  the  river  to  the 
west  the  district  contains  a  few  S&kal4va 
villages  of  8,  5,  or  7  houses,  at  long  inter- 
vals. It  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  six 
fortified  H6va  posts  which  end  with  the 
port  of  Mojangi.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  the 
H6va  garrison  from  Im^rina.  Below 
M^vatan&na  and  above  the  influence  of  the 
tides  the  shallows  are  more  numerous  and 
formidable,  and  from  this  post  it  is  usual 
to  hire  canoes  and  continue  the  journey 
down  the  Ik6pa  river  by  water.  Prom 
M^vatan^na  upwards  all  the  upward  trade 
•must  go  by  land,  a  distance  of  150  miles 
across  country  by  map,  and,  as  above  esti- 
mated, at  least  186  miles  by  the  track, 
which  has,  if  anything,  been  rather  under 
than  over  estimated. 


Eighth  day's  marchf  Mivatandna  to 
KdramHly. 

M^vatan^na  is  2  miles  from  the  point  of 
embarkation  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Ik6pa,  and  from  hence  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
ceed by  water  in  canoes.  [The  route  by 
land  follows  the  'course  of  the  river  at  a 
distance  of  from  5  to  8  miles,  and  will  be 
described  in  Route  No.  3  following.  The 
river  M^ndriva  enters  the  Ik6pa  on  the 
left  bank.]  It  is  not  easy  to  procure 
many  canoes  of  any  size.  The  average 
size  of  a  large  canoe  is  about  40  feet  long 
and  over  8  feet  broad,  and  these  vessels 
will  carry  43  men.  Here  the  river  is  about 
800  yards  broad,  but  shallow  and  full  of 
islands.  Three  miles  on  the  islands  cease  to 
appear  and  two  long  reaches  to  the  north 
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Eighth  day* 8  march — cmUiniied. 

and  west  are  traversed.  Astonishing  num- 
bers of  crocodiles  are  ever  to  be  seen  in 
groups  on  the  sand-banks  all  the  way  down 
the  river. 

A  resting-place  is  found  at  Amblniiny,  a 
village  on  the  left  bank,  and  marked  by  a 
noble  tamarind  tree.  A  mile  farther  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ik6pa  flow  into  the  more 
important  river  Betsib6ka,  and  the  united 
streams,  keeping  the  name  of  the  larger, 
the  B^t8ib6ka,  flow  on  to  the  sea.  At  the 
junction  the  Ik6pa  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  whilst  the  B^tsibdka  is  much 
broader  ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  tremen- 
dous floods  throw  tbe  lk6pa's  waters  far 
into  the  western  bank  and  produce  the 
broad  sands  whose  banks  are  bare  in  the 
dry  season. 

Four  miles  away  to  the  east  is  the  town 
of  Amparihib^  ("at  the  big  lakes"), 
standing  prominently  on  its  clay  hill. 
Proceeding  down  the  river,  past  Bet4ni- 
m^am&y,  over  broader  but  not  deeper 
waters,  the  course  is  somewhat  tortuous. 
The  banks  are  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
here  and  there  the  trees  are  of  considerable 
size.  The  course  is  north-west,  and  the 
speed  of  the  canoes  is  about  4  miles  an 
hour  with  the  current,  which  flows  strongly. 
Beyond  Bet^nimiJiamiy  is  the  village  of 
Amb4ramb^  under  Mount  Tsit6ndrona. 

Twenty  miles  down  the  B^tsib^ka  from  its 
junction  is  the  haltiug-plaoe  of  E&rambily, 
a  small  S^kal&va  village ;  and  6  miles  to  the 
east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
Anko^la. 

Since  leaving  M^vatandna  the  country  passed 
through  is  held  by  semi-independent  tribes 
of  the  northern  S^al^vas  down  to  the  sea- 
coast  Its  features  are  well  defined,  the 
granite  hills  and  their  long  spurs  forming 
an  inner  boundary  to  the  broad  and  beauti- 
ful idains.  It  is  everywhere  beautifully 
green.  Warm  in  cUmate,  it  has  tropical 
vegetation,  including  the  fan-palm,  the 
tamarind,  the  mango,  together  with  fruit- 
ful plantains.  The  grass  is  rich  for  the 
many  herds  of  cattle;  and  the  enclosed 
basins  and  undulating  plains  seem  capable 
of  producing  roots,  vegetables,  rice,  and 
tropical  fruits.  But  the  population  is  thin 
and  scattered.  The  Sikaliva  villages 
consist  of  10,  15,  or  20  houses  ;  and  they 
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Brought  forward 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 


Kairi&na  or  KavnJbro 
River . 


Trdhbnjy 
{B^va.) 


TsUbndrona  ridge 
{Antdfikardny.) 
(MdTohdla.) 
T.  ArUcdrafdtsy 


Estnary  and  shallow 
delta  at  head  of 
Btmhatbka  Bay    . 

MahAho    . 


M&rovody 


Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 


3di 


12 


10 
16 


206 


2891 


42 


281i 


Eighth  dayfa  march— continued. 

are  few  and  far  between.  The  simple 
dwellings  of  the  Sikal^va  people  have  a 
singular  appearance,  looking  more  like  huge 
bird  cages,  being  formed  of  split  bamboo 
and  reeds,  and  quite  open  to  the  winds. 
The  province  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
B^t8ib6ka  is  Ambdngo,  and  that  on  the 
right  Ib6ina. 


Ninth  day^s  march,  Kdrambily  to 
BhnbaMa  Bay, 

Leaving  K&ramblly,  the  canoes  pass  in  an 
hour's  time  a  small  river,  the  Kam6ro, 
which  joins  the  B^tsib6ka  river  on  the 
right  bank. 

Beyond  it  is  another  of  the  H6va  garrison 
towns,  Tribdi^'y,  5  miles  inland,  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  mentioned  more  particularly 
in  Route  No.  3. 

The  main  stream  now  takes  a  more  winding 
course  through  the  hills  of  the  Tsit^ndrona 
ridge  mentioned  in  the  previous  day's 
journey,  passing  dark  and  thick  woods 
under  T.  Ank^rafatsy  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, long  gardens  of  plantains  and 
bananas,  the  plantations  of  the  S^kal^vas. 
Animal  life  is  also  more  abundant.  Egrets 
and  flamingoes,  pigeons,  and  Neetariniae 
abound,  and  many  aquatic  birds  of  the 
duck  species  rise  in  flocks  at  intervals. 
The  effects  of  the  tide  are  also  here  met 
with,  although  as  yet  some  distance  from 
the  estuary  at  the  head  of  66mbat6ka 
Bay. 

Fifteen  miles  lower  down  the  town  of  Ma- 
h^bo  is  passed  4  or  5  miles  inland  from 
a  fine  broad  reach,  which  opens  into  the 
marine  estuary  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Mah&bo  is  on  a  conspicuous  double-headed 
hill. 

The  course  is  now  nearly  north,  and  a  halt 
should  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  which  runs  down  from  the  garrison 
town  of  Mdrovoiy  (see  Route  No.  8),  and 
the  salt  water  is  attained.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  exchange  the  long  narrow 
canoes  for  broader  dhows  to  sail  across  the 
bay. 

Opposite  the  halting-place,  under  M&rovo4y, 
in  Ib6ina,  are  two  large  islands  covered 
with  dense  jungle,  with  mud-banks  thickly 
interwoven  by  mangrove  roots  and  quan- 
tities of  the  Via  or  Arum  lily  of  gigantic 
size,  similar  to  that  which  grows  on  the 
east  coast  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  open  dhows  are  30  feet  long,  8  feet 
broad,  and  6  feet  deep,  with  broati  stern 
partially  decked  with  the  ordinary  Arab 
lateen  sail. 
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Route  No.  2—eoTUvMied. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in 
HUes. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

IbMna. 

Brought  forward    . 

Day's  journey 

Total  from  An- 
tanlknaiivo 

27 

281i 
27 

Tenth  day's  march,  Bhribatdka  Bay  to 
Mojangd, 

Uuder  favourable  circumstances  the  dhows 
sailing  down  the  Bay  of  B^mbat6ka  take 
about  10  hours  to  accomplish  the  distance 
of  27  mUes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bitsi- 
b^ka  to  the  port  and  town  of  Mojang&, 
after  a  journey  of  308   miles  from  the 
capital. 

... 

808i 

The  direct  distance  from  Antananarivo  to  Mojang^  as  the  crow  flies  is  only  240 
miles,  of  which  90  are  by  water  as  far  as  M^vatan&na,  and  150  by  land  direct ;  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river  and  the  deviations  and  hills, 
valleys  and  gullies  by  land,  the  actual  road  cannot  be  far  from  300  miles  in  round 
numbers.  Again,  these  journeys  have  been  accomplished  by  natives  in  the  above 
number  of  marches,  and  messengers  can  do  the  same  distance  in  eight  days.  Dr. 
Mullens,  travelling  comfortably  with  frequent  halts,  accomplished  the  journey  in 
sixteen  days  from  V6niz6ngo  downwards.  Upwards,  against  the  stream  and  with 
frequent  ascents,  at  least  eighteen  days  should  be  estimated  for  the  ordinary  traveller 
travelling  In  tilanjina. 

From  the  upper  plateaux  of  Im^na  and  y6niz6ngo  the  country  above  described 
is  divided  naturally  into  three  sections,  differing  in  a  marked  degree  from  one  another. 
The  first  section  includes  the  inhabited  country,  almost  treeless,  protected  by  the 
H6va  posts,  and  consists  of  four  broad  terraces,  of  which  three  mark  very  decided 
falls  of  the  ground  towards  the  sea.  The  course,  however,  leading  obliquely  across 
these  terraces,  and  therefore  over  easy  gradients  to  Maliitsy.  Beyond  Malitsy  comes 
the  second  distinct  section  of  the  journey,  namely,  the  portions  of  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness termed  *^  No-man's-land,"  prettily  wooded  and  undulating,  terminating  in  drift 
at  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  third  section  comprises  the  cultivated  plains  and  hills 
of  the  S^kal^va  coast  tribea. 


Route  No.  8.— BfeMBAT^KA  Bay  to  ANTANlNABtvo 
{GuillairCs  Itineraryy  1842-48).* 

MM.  de  MM.  Leguevel  de  Lacombe  and  Quillain  have  both  given  itineraries  of  the  route 

Lacombe  between  B^mbat6ka  Bay  and  Antananarivo,  but  that  by  M.  Guillain  seems  the  most 
and  Guil-  dependable.  ''M.  de  Lacombe,'*  says  M.  Barbi^  du  Bocage,  "seems  to  have 
lain.  followed  an  ancient  road  which  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Rad&ma  I.  as  leading 

too  directly  to  his  inland  highlands ;"  but  M.  de  Lacombe  assured  M.  Grandidier 
that  he  had  never  left  the  east  coast,  and  his  data  were  from  mere  hearsay.     M. 
Guillain's  itinerary  is  apparently  derived  from  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Max,  the 
agent  of  an  American  firm  at  Mojang^,  1842-43. 
Saying  According  to  M.  D^ir6  Laverdant,  Rad^ma  I.  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  the 

attributed  Europeans  found  a  road  to  Antananarivo,  the  power  of  the  H6vas  would  be  destroyed, 
to  Rad&ma  The  road  is  now  found,  wrote  M.  Laverdant  in  1844 ;  the  French  Government  have  the 
I.  plan  of  it  traced  out  in  minute  detail ;  it  is  a  route  practicable  for  waggons  and  artil- 

lery. Captain  Guillain  writes :  "  Mojang^  maintains  a  constant  intercourse  with 
Relay's  of  Antanilnarlvo  ;  the  communications  take  place  every  eight  days  by  means  of  couriers, 
runners  to     ^^^  ^^^  stationed  in  relays  at  fixed  intervals.     Ilie  route  should  be  avaUable  for 

the  capital.  i  jyocwmjenU  sur  VHistoiTe^  la,  Giographie,  ti  le  Commerce  de  la  ParHe  Oceidentale  de  Mada- 

gascar, recaeilUs  et  rddig^s,  par  M.  Quillain,  Capitaine  de  Corvette,  1845,  Beconde  Fartie, 
p.  S20. 
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▼ehicolar  traflSc  and  heavy  baggage.  Men  carrying  merchandise  take  sixteen  days  in 
the  transit ;  the  following  itinerary  has  been  supplied  by  one  who  has  conducted 
a  convoy  to  and  from  Im^ina.'* 

Captain  Guillain's  itinerary  is  certainly  not  altogether  accurate,  but  it  is  thought    Old  routes 
best  to  include  it  among  the  routes,  as  often  the  line  of  transit  for  goods  has  been   may  indi- 
varied,  and  older  and  unused  routes  may  again  be  opened  or  at  least  examined  for   cate  advan- 
better  gradients.  tages. 


Distances  in 

Time. 

Provlnco  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Description  of  Bonte  and  Neighbourhood. 

H.  H. 

H.M. 

Boath  Ibdina. 

First  day's  march,  Mqjangd  toAmbdtobitiky. 

Mqjangd  . 

... 

... 

Leaving  Mojangi  at  daybreak,  the  first  halt 

Mdrogo    . 

4    0 

is  made  about  11  a.m.  at  Mirogo,  where 
a  post  of  ten  H6va  soldiers  is  stationed, 
and  around  which  are  several  S&kaliva 

2  50 

... 

huts.     By  evening  Ambitob^tiky,  a  S^ka- 
liva  village  (under  Mandine,  one  of  Andri- 
antsdlo's  chiefs),  is  reached.     Rice,  manioc. 

Day's  journey 

6  50 

and  oxen  are  here  procurable. 

Second  day*s  march,  AmhdUMtiky  to 

Andrdnoldva, 

Ambordngy 

8  10 

... 

Mid -day  halt  at  Amboringy,  formerly  a 
S^kaUva   village,   now    almost   deserted. 

Andrdnoldva   . 

4    0 

Halt  for  the  night  at  Andr^noliva,  a  small 
S4kaliva  village  where  a  H6va  post  of  ten 

Day's  journey 

7  10 

soldiers  is  stationed.     On  this  site  there 
was  formerly  a  large  village  named  Am- 

Total  . 

... 

14    0 

baz6ho. 
Third  day's  inarch,  Andrdnoldva  to 

• 

Andrbtsy, 

Mdrovody 

2  10 

Mid-day  halt  at  M4rovo&y,  on  the  banks  of 
a  small  stream  of  the  same  name  which, 
although  only  10  yards  across,  is  not  ford- 
able,  but  is  passed  either  by  canoe  or  over 
a  rude  bridge  formed  of  the  trunks  of 

Andrbtsy, 

3  50 

•   trees.     Halt  in  the  evening  at  Andr6t8y, 
formerly  a  considerable  village,  but  con- 
sisting now  of  only  some  ten  huts.     Close 
by  to  the  east  is  the  tomb  of  Andrlaman^- 
sokiarivo,  daughter  of  the  third  king  of 
Ibiina.   During  the  rainy  season  the  direct 
road  from  Mikrovoity  to  Andritsy  is  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  marshes  with 
which  it  is  intersected.     It  is  then  neces- 
sary  to  take  a  road  more  to  the  north 

Day's  journey 

6    0 

which  is  longer  but  better,  although  this 

d^ur  will  probably  add  one  day's  journey 

Total  . 

20    0 

enrouiA, 
Fourth  day's  march,  Andrbtsy  to  Trdhbnjy, 

AmUndro 

4  40 

... 

Halt  at  Amb^ndro,  arriving  in  the  evening 

Trdb&njy . 

3  20 

..• 

at  Trilb6iyy,  which  was  once  a  very  lai^ge 

{River  Kamdra.) 
Carry  forward 

village.    To  the  south  of  the  road  between 

8    0 

20    0 
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RoxTTB  No.  S — ccmtiTmed, 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in 
Time. 

Descriytion  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 
H.  M. 

Total. 
H.  M. 

South  IbMna. 

Brought  forward     . 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

TsOakAny 
AnkoAla . 
Day's  journey 

Totel  . 

Marbahodly     . 
Kajimgy  . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Mad\ots^fafa^ . 
AncUlmpy 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

KelilAly  . 
Anddky  . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

River  S\nko     . 
F<mi8t  of  Anghdla. 
vdry     . 

ArUbngodrahbja 

Andrdmy 
Day's  journey 

Carry  forward 

8    0 

20    0 
8    0 

these  two  stations,   on   the  banks  of  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  is  the  residence 
of  Andiiantsilo,  Kam6na.      Triib6iyy  is 
three  hours'  march  f^om  the  right  bank  of 
the  B^tsib6ka.    The  H6va  post  consists  of 

by  two  guns  to  the  north,  another  to  the 
south,  and  by  a  wall-piece.    The  garrison 
numbers  twenty-six  soldiers,  with  a  de- 

their  chief  Am^o. 

Fifth  day*8  Tnareh,  Trahbnjy  to  Ankdala, 

Mid-day  halt  at  Tsilikany,  formerly  a  large 
village,  now  a  post  for  runners.     Halt  for 
the  night  at  AukoMa,  a  deserted  vUlage 
where  are  found  quantities  of  bananas. 

Sixth  day^s  march,  AnkoAla  to  Kajbngy. 

Halt  at  Mar6aboMy,  a  large  populous  vUI- 
age ;  and  arrive  in  the  evening  at  Kiy6ngy, 
an  equally  large  Ullage. 

Seventh  day*8  mareh,  Kajbngy  to  Anddmpy. 

Halt  at  Madlotsifafa^,  and   arrive  in  the 
evening  at  And&nipy  or  Andrafiamadina, 
a  village  of  a  few  huts  and  relay  post 
for  couriers. 

Eighth  day's  march,  Anddmpy  to  Andbky, 

Halt  at  K^m^y,  and  halt  for  the  night  at 
And6ky,   an  ancient   village,    now  unin- 
habited.   On  leaving  And6ky,  the  province 
of  Ib6ina  ceases.     From  this  point  a  track 
leads  to  the  Sibdmaka  country  (see  Route 
No.  6). 

Ninth  day's  march,  Andbky  via  Tsinko  to 
Andrdmy, 

Halt  at  Sinko  in  the  forest  of  Angh^lav6ry, 
which  separates  the  territories  of  the  B6ina 
and  of  the  Antsihioiaka.     Sinko  is  the 
name  of  a  rivulet  which  flows   into  the 
Ik6pa.      Between  And6ky  and  Sinko  is 
the  village  of   Antdngodrah6ja,   a  H6va 
post,  defended  with  a  palisade  and  two 
small   pieces  of  ordnance.      Its  garrison 
numbers  seventy  men.    The  population  of 
the  village  is  composed  of  S4kaliva  and 
Sihinaka,  about  150  souls.     In  the  even- 
ing Andrimy  is  reached,  a  small  village  and 
station  for  relays. 

8  10 
2  50 

28    0 

6*0 
84    0 

620 

4    0 
2  20 

4    0 
8    0 

40  20 
7*0 

3    0 
2    0 

47  20 
6    0 

2    0 

1  0 

2  0 
2    0 

52  20 

f'o 

59  20 
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Brought  forward 
AmhiidvxmbrUaTM 
AmbiMSdry 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


AvMhiboWca  . 

Ambdramtrnky 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


ArUApandrdno 

Tsdrdhdfatra  . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Im^riiUL 

VbhiUna 
MUnaTidura 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


MdroMby 

McmAriTiisda    . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Ambbdivodra  . 

Ambdtotdka     . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


ATfibdhimdnga. 
Ild/y       . 
Namihana 
ArUandnaHvo  . 
Day's  journey 
Total  from  B&m 
bat6ka  Bay 


4"0 
3  0 

59  20 

7  0 

... 

66  20 

4  0 
3  0 

7"o 

... 

73  20 

3  0 

... 

3  0 

6*0 

79  20 

2  30 
2  0 

4  30 

83  60 

3  45 

2  0 

545 

... 

89  35 

2  30 
2  0 

4*30 

94  5 

1  15 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 

4*15 

... 

98  20 

Tenth  day*^  march,  AndrdmytoAmbdasdry. 

Halt  at  Amb6diam6ntana,  to  the  east  of 
An&lav6ry.  In  the  eveuing  arrive  at 
Amb6a8^.  The  population  of  these  two 
villages  is  Antsihinalui,  and  here  are  culti- 
vated rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  Oxen, 
sheep,  and  fowls  are  found  here  in  abun- 
dance. 

Eleventh  day^s  marehy  Ar/ibbasdry  to 
AmbdramAnky, 

Halt  at  Amb^hibol&ka,  and  arrive  in  the 
evening  at  Ambiiraminky.  Both  villages 
Antsihinaka. 

Twelfth  day*9  march,  Ainhdramdmky  to 
Tadrahdfatra, 

Halt  at  Antsipanddino,  a  relay  station  for 
couriers,  and  rest  at  night  in  populous 
commercial  centre.  Ts£rah&fatra  on  the 
frontier  of  Sihinaka. 


Thirteenth  day's  march,  TsdrahdfcUra  to 
Mdnandra, 

Halt  at  y6hil^na,  a  large  village  of  Im^rina. 
Stop  the  night  at  M^nan&ra.  These  two 
villages  are  very  populous,  and  well  pro- 
vided with  comestibles,  such  as  rice,  fowl, 
maize,  and  fat  cattle.  The  principal  in- 
dustry is  the  manufacture  of  mats. 

Fourteenth  day's  mxirch,  Mdnandra  to 
Mandrintsba, 

Halt  at  Mlux)hiby,  a  small  village  and  post 
for  couriers.  Rest 'at  night  in  the  large 
village  of  Manloints^a. 


Fifteenth  day's  march,  Mandrintsba  to 
Ambdtotbka, 

Halt  at  Ambddivoira,  and  sleep  at  a  very 
lai^ge  village,  Amb^totoka. 


Sixteenth  day's  march,  Ambdtotbka  to 
AntaTidnarivo. 

After  passing  through  Amb6him&nga,  Ilify, 
and  Namehana,  all  large  towns,  Antan^- 
arivo  is  reached. 


The  central  part  of  Ib6ina,  across  which  passes  the  route  which  Captain  Guillain 
has  traced,  according  to  him  presents  throughout  a  fiat  surface  with  but  little  forest, 
where  are  found  extensive  prairies,  which  formerly  made  this  country  so  rich  in 
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cattle.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  wooded  with  many  trees  of  different  species, 
besides  ro/ia  palms  and  bananas.  These  streams  do  not  furnish  many  fish,  but  are 
frequented  with  wild  duck  and  other  water-fowl,  and  the  country  is  full  of  guinea- 
fowl,  partridge,  pigeons,  and  doves.  That  portion  of  Sih^aka  which  is  crossed  by 
the  above  itinerary  is  also  free  from  woods  ;  there  are  only  to  be  seen  a  few  citrons, 
tamarinds,  mulberries,  and  rdLvindLUi  palms.  There  is  less  game  obtainable  here  than 
in  the  S&kaliiva  country.  Good  water  is  found  throughout  the  route.  But  few  of 
the  H6va  posts  situated  in  the  Ib6ina  country  are  mentioned  in  the  above  route. 
There  are  others  at  some  little  distance  fh>m  the  banks  of  the  B^tsibdka  river,  which 
are  described  elsewhere  by  Captain  Guillain. 


RouTB  No.  4.— AntanXnarIvo  viA  Airr6NaoDRAH6jA  to  MojanoJl 

This  Route  is  the  reverse  of  that  traced  by  Captain  Guillain,  and  is  compiled 
from  the  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by  the  Bev.  C.  F.  Moss,  L.M.S.,  in  1876,  as 
far  as  Ant6ngodrah6ja. 


Distances  in 

FTDvince  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Rood. 

Time. 

Description  of  Boute  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

First  day*8  march,  AnlandLnarivo  to 

Im^rina. 

Antandntadra, 

{AntaiiAnurivo.) 

.  Leaving  the  '*  Great  North  Road  "  at  Anjkia. 

{ZonUt.) 

h&ry,  proceed  by  the  more  direct  but  more 

ilsdtry.) 

diflScult  route  by  Tsiratsiotra,  through  the 

{Anddhatapinaka.) 

middle  of  the  big  swamp  west  of  Nam^- 

(BetAfo.) 

hana,  right  on  to  Imirimandrdso  and  An- 

{AmbdhijdnaMry.) 

{Ambdhiddm.) 

frequented.       People    dredging   for    fish 

{irrUrimandrdio. ) 

waist-deep  in  the  swamp. 

{Alatsinainy. ) 

Anland7iai9d.ra 

6    0 

... 

20  miles  north-east  of  the  capital,  and 

Day's  journey 

6    0 

5280  feet  above  the  sea. 

Second  day^s  marckf  Antan&ntsdra  to 

Anitiydlo  District. 

AndsiU 

(Antandntsdra. ) 

Climbing  innumerable  hills,  and  descending, 

{Ankddib^.) 

sometimes  very  precipitously,  into  as  many 

(River  AmpitriU.) 

deep  valleys,  crossing  several  small  but 

MahUsUddy     . 

2  10 

... 

rapid  streams  glittering  with  mica. 
An6sib4  is  the  first  village  in  the  district  of 

(River  Zdho,) 

AnAtiv61o,  and  the  residence  of  its  gover- 

(TadraadLotra.) 
(AndlamdmarUaiva 

side  of  a  small  lake  at  the  foot  of  one  of 

Bills.) 

the  high  hills  that  shut  in  the  Aniitiv61o 
plain  on  the  south,  and  is  8290  fioet  above 
the  sea-leveL  The  population  of  this  and 
all  the  Anativ61o  villages  consists,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  H6w  soldiers,  of  people 
called  Manhidy,  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe 
called  d^-ifain/yor ''black  folks."  (See 
chapter  x..  Ethnology.) 

Andsibi   . 

3  50 

... 

At  An68ibe  is  a  congregation  of  200  Christ- 

Day's journey 

6    0 

ians,  and  88  children  attended  the  school 

in  1876. 

Carry  forward 

... 

12    0 

IV. 
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Anitiydlo  District. 

Brought  forward    . 
(AnMivblo  Plain,) 
ManAriniada    . 
{MdnffobS  Ford.) 
(AtsiULkatra.) 
Andrdopdsika . 


AfArolAva  stream 
River  MAnandra 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 


Andrdopdsika  Plain 
(Antsiliiira), 
River  Mdnandra 
(Amhdvahddy.) 
VdhiUna  HUl . 
{AmbbhimiArmJbi. ) 
(r.  TsiAfakAnlUra.) 
{MAroaddLbo.) 
[AmpanXtovAla.) 
AndrATiomiAntra 


River  ManAniy 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


River  ManAnty 
TsArahAfcOra  . 


AndrAnomUly  river 

and  Tillage    . 
{River  AnkAfotra,) 


2    0 
2  80 


Carry  forward 


12    0 


4  30 


5  45 


2  55 


16  80 


5  45 


22  15 


2  55 


22  15 


Third  day*8  march^  An^siJU  to  AndrAo- 
pAsika. 

At  Man4rint86a  there  is  also  a  small  congre- 
gation. Path  skirts  a  small  picturesque 
lake,  thence  over  high  hills  and  moors  and 
skirting  dangerous  precipices. 

The  small  garrison  town  of  Andr&op4sika  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  conical  hill, 
about  8850  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising 
abruptly  700  feet  above  the  plain.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  are  deeply  scored  and 
weatherworn,  the  rains  having  formed 
chasms  in  the  soft  sandy  soil  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth.  At  its  base  winds  the 
small  stream  called  the  Marol4va,  which 
joins  the  Mjuianiira  a  mile  or  so  to  the 
west  The  summit  is  crowned  with  trees, 
and  with  immense  masses  of  prickly  pear, 
which,  with  a  stockade  fence,  complete 
the  fortifications  of  the  town  against  the 
predatory  designs  of  cattle-stealers. 

Fourth  day's  marehf  AndrAopAsika  to 
AndrAnomiAntra, 

Course  lies  across  the  low  plain  of  Andrio- 
>  p&sika  over  the  Manani^  river,  here  a 
stream  of  40  to  45  yards  wide,  then 
mounting  the  shoulder  of  the  lofty  beauti- 
fully-wooded  hill  of  Vihil^a,  and  on 
north-west,  a  six  hours'  journey  to  An- 
drinomi^tra.  This  place  (called  also 
Amb6hitratan68y)  is  an  important  military 
post  on  the  direct  road  from  the  capital  to 
Mojang^.  It  contains  about  80  houses, 
and  being  a  general  place  of  call  for  tra- 
vellers and  traders  along  this  route,  it 
usually  contains  a  miscellaneous  and  busy 
population.  It  is  situate  on  a  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  and  overlooking  the  river 
Maniinty. 


Fifth  day*s  march^  AndrAnomiAntra  to 
AmbAkoriny, 

After  crossing  the  river  Man&nty,  a  mile 
north-west  of  Andrinomiiuitra,  three  hours' 
journey  takes  us  to  Tsirah^fEitra.  The 
course  Is  mainly  along  a  valley  between 
high  hills  on  either  side,  trending  north- 
north-west,  at  one  time  along  the  banks  of 
the  Andr&nomiMy  river  and  through  a 
small  village  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
This  river  is  one  of  the  many  tributaries 
of  the  B^tsib6ka.  Ts^rahifatra  had  been 
recently  burnt  down  (in  1876),  and  only 
20  houses  remained.  It  is  a  military 
station,  as  usual,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  forti- 
fied by  prickly-pear  fence  and  a  narrow 
gate  that  opens  from  the  top.  The  soldiers, 
wives,  and  children  numbered  forty.     A 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  4 — coiUinued. 


Distances  in 

Time. 

Province  and  Places  on 
orneartheBoad. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Anitiydlo  District. 

Fifth  day*8  march — coTUinued. 

Brought  forward   . 

2  55 

22  15 

rather  lai^ge  population  of  cattle -tenders 
live  in  the  villages  around  this  place. 

Arnbdkor^ny    . 

515 

... 

Amb^or^y,  a  small  village  of  5  houses. 

{Ankarabka,) 

{River  AvdrdnofiiS' 

ika.) 

Day's  journey     . 
Total  . 

8  10 

30  25 

Sixth  day's  march,  Ambdkoriny  to 

M&rafhM, 

MmiiU  VdamlMUra 

... 

y6amb6hitra  Mountain  has  a  general  appear- 
ance resemblingTable  Mountain ;  rises  2000 

VbambdhUra    . 

8  30 

feet  above  plain.  V6amb6hitra,  a  scattered 
village  of  50  houses.  A  H67a  garrison 
occupies  the  hill-top,  2  miles  from  Yillage. 

River  AndrhnopdsUca 

... 

... 

Cross  the  broad  stream  Andrinop&sika,  and 

(UhaHino,) 

halt  past  AntsJitrana  yiUage  at  a  spot  2390 

{ArnMhimiAdancu) 

feet  above  sea,  looking  down  on  the  Bitsi- 

{River  Angitja,) 

b6ka  river,  behind  which  are  the  B^tiina 

Antsdtrana 

3  35 

... 

Hills  (T.  BeUy). 

River  BUsihbka. 

Bktdina  Hills 

(Or  T.  Bitdy), 

[Mbrafino.) 

Day's  journey     . 
Total  . 

7    5 

37  30 

Seventh  day's  march,  Mhraflno  to 

ArvdravaiTidfo, 

{M^afino.) 

Over  undulating  plain  and  across  several 

{River  InUlamita.) 

small  streams  flowing  into  the  Bitsib6ka 

{T,  Ammamalnty.) 

river. 

Ambddiamdntana     . 

4  10 

... 

AmbMiam6ntana  is  an  important  military 

station,  fortified  by  ramparts,  prickly-pear 

an€u) 

obstacles,  and  a  stout  stockade.     A  ko- 

{T.  Valndfo.) 

miindy  (commandant),  two  officers,   and 

{Ajidravaind/o.) 

3    0 

some  half-dozen  soldiers  occupy  the  post 

{River  L&vardno,) 

The  chapel  is  capable  of  accommodating 

{T.    TsAramdsO' 
dndro.) 
Day's  journey     . 

ToUl  . 

450  people,  and  there  is  a  congregation  of 
300. 

7  10 

4440 

Eighth  da'kfs  march,  Andrava\ndfo  to 

Antbngodrah^a, 

Course  north  and  north  by  eabt,  rising  rapidly 

from  2350  to  4750  feet  above  the  sea,  over 

high  luoofs,  black  with  recent  grass  fires. 

Mfirofbza 

3  40 

... 

Camp  in  a  quiet  sheltered  glen.    Mirofioi. 

{River  Sinl'o.) 
Can-y  forward 

Tanifotsy,  a  shady  hollow.     From  this  place 

3  40 

44  40 
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Anitivdlo  District. 

Eighth  day^s  inarch — continued. 

Brought  forward   . 

8  40 

44  40 

onward  the  character  of  the  soU  completely 

Tdni/btsy 

3  30 

changed.  Instead  of  the  red  clay  there  is 
now  met  with  a  whitish  eai-th-like  lime- 
stone and  a  brown  sandy  loam.  As  we 
approach  Ant6ngodrahdja  there  occurs  at 
regular  intervals  a  long  line  of  oyal-sha^ied 
sand-hills. 

Andlavi>ry       . 

... 

... 

Anilav6ry  is  the  burial-place  of  an  extinct 

2  80 

dynasty  of  kings.  Ant6ngodrah6ja  is  a 
town  of  110  houses,  besides  6  inhabited  by 
SitkalAva ;  a  congregation  of  300  persons. 

Day*s  journey     . 



9  40 

The  town  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  high 
tableland,  and  is  4150  feet  above  the  sea. 

Total  . 

... 

54  20 

Ninth  day*s  march,  ATUimgodrahbja  to 
Anddky. 

From  Ant6ngodrah6ja  the  ground  descends 

{Namakiua  Pass.) 

(Faiiaiadvana,) 

precipitously  some  2000  feet  into  the  plain 

{Afidrdbra.) 

below,  after  which  a  good  road  leads  by 

Anddky    . 

4    0 

... 

stages,  three  days'  journey  to  Trabdnjy 

{MdAamdvo,) 

and  thence  to  Mojangi. 

{Siver  SiiUco,) 

Day's  journey     . 

4    0 

Tntftl    fmm    Antun. 

^narlvo 

... 

58  20 

Mr.  Moss  is  confident  that  this  route  vid  Ant6ngodrah6ja,  besides  being  shorter,  is 
more  healthy  and  generally  convenient.  A  bracing  breeze  blows  over  the  high 
plateau  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  Ant6ngodrah6ja  would  make  an  excellent 
sanitarium  for  Mojangi.     (See  Route  No.  3.) 


Route  No.  6.— ANT6NaoDiUH6jA  to  AMPARArXRAv6LA. 


SJ^kaUkva. 

First  day's  march,  AntbngodraMJa  to 

( A  tUdngodrah  dja, ) 

Btmdvo. 

{AnAlavdry.) 

From  Tinif6tsy  turn  eastward,  descending 

Tdni/btsy 

3    0 

rapidly  from  the  high  ground  into  a  series 
of  beautiful  glens  dotted  with  patches  of 
woodland.     Up  and  down  hill  through  a 

Ambbhimdrina 

... 

small  village,  Amb6himilrina,  along  through 

{River  B^mdvo.) 

grass  as  high  as  a  house,   and  along  the 

{River  BemdvoMy,) 

beds  of  two  small  streams  fringed  with 
bamboos. 

Bimdvo  Village 

4  30 

... 

Bemivo   only  consisted  of  2  houses,  with 

Day's  journey 

7  30 

rice-store. 

A  total  descent  made  during  the  day  of 

300  feet. 

g^fia-tftlTiAtialrft 

Second  day's  march,  Bhndvo  to  Antsaily. 
WUd  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Kilildha. 

4  10 

...     .  KMil6ha,  an  improving  town  of  50  houses.  | 

Inhabitants  of  this  district  are  Z&natSi- 

River  Mdhajdmba    . 

... 

hinaka.     The  Mihajlimba  is  a  noble  river. 

{Ambdravdranibdto. ) 

60  or  70  yards  wide  and  4  feet  deep  in  dry 

AnttaMy . 

4  30 

... 

season,  with  rapid  current ;  tributary  of 

Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 

8  40 

the  Betsiboka. 

... 

16  10 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  6 — eorUinued, 


Distances  in 

Time. 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Rood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Third  dai^a  march,  Antsaily  to  AtUsdm- 

ZiUUrtSihinaka. 

pandrdno. 

Brought  forward    . 

... 

16  10 

Pass  seyeral  villages,  the  largest  of  which  is 

Ampdndrana  . 

140 

... 

Amp4ndrana,   having   60  or  60  houses. 

Ambdhitsihdy  MourU 

Four  miles  south  of  this  village  is  Amb6- 
hitsihiy,  a  huge  basaltic  mass,  rising  with 
precipitous  columnar  sides  and  singular 
summit  1500  feet  above  the  plain,  miOdng 
an  imposing  landmark.    Scenery  wild  and 

Amhdlohardnana     . 

155 

... 

rugged.     Pass  several  villages  and  climb 

(AmHnina.) 

hUls  of  1000  feet,  descending  as  often  into 

(Antsdroldlana.) 

deep  valleys.      Then  through  a  narrow 
ravine,   shut  in  by  hills  east  and  west, 
with  a  small  stream  rushing  in  cascades 
over  rocky  bed.    A  grand  water&ll  of  800 

' 

feet  sheer  over  rocks. 

ArU8dmpandrd.no     . 

5  46 

Day's  journey 

9*20 

garrisoned  by  about  a  dozen  soldiers,  and 

containing  about  200  inhabitants.     It  is  a 
low,  swampy,  unhealthy  place. 

Total  . 

25  30 

Fourth  dayfB  march,  Antsdmpandrdno  to 

ftlh^tiftV^. 

Ampdra/dravbla.  ' 

Ambdasdritsimitdmbo 

8  80 

... 

Over  a  lofty  hill  4750  feet  above  the  sea, 

(Akohbkana  BUI.) 

well  wooded.    East  of  this  are  glens  richly 

(ArUsikdnaka.) 

timbered,  from  which  a  descent  is  made 

Ampdra/dravdla 

4  50 

... 

Day's  journey 

8  20 

Ampjuraf4rav61a  and  following  stations  are 

described  by  Dr.  Mullens  in  Route  No.  7. 

Total  . 

... 

33  60 

Ambdtomdinty 
Mdhahdry       . 

2  80 

July  14. 
July  15. 

8    0 

(Great  Swamp.) 

{Lake  Aladtra.) 

Antdnibab 

4  30 

Ambdlondrazdka     . 
Mdnganldny    . 
Halting-place   . 

12  30 

July  16. 
July  18. 
July  19. 

2    0 

5    0 

4    0 

Ambdtoldmpy . 

3  55 

Headwaters  of  the  Amb6zona  river  and  the 

guro  river. 
July  20. 

3fanddnivdtsy . 

7  55 

145 

Anjbzbrobi       . 

6  45 

8  30 

IV. 
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RoxTTE  No.  6.— AntanXnauIvo  to  West  Coast. ^ 


ProTince  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


{AiUandma'rivo.) 
{River  Iki>pa.) 
Auibdnidla  (bridge) 
(AncMuUdnyoTui. ) 
JUvar  Sisadny . 
{Andrdiarivo. ) 
River  Andr&mJba 

River  Kataabka 
{ArUdTigtma  Mount) 

Mdhdbo  . 
MdMgaJbi. 


Day's  journey 


{AmbbMmparU^mpo 
Mount.) 

River  Omin/btsy 

(Man^dka.) 

(IkidaijcL) 


Arivonimdmo  . 

Day's  journey 
Total. 


Ambbhitrdmbo 

Mount. 
River  Anbnxb6. 

FdTUHmbdhiida 


Diatanoes  in 
MUes. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Total. 


5 
2i 


191 


Carry  forward 


281 


12 


281 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


First  day*8  march,  Antananarivo  to 
MdaigaU. 


The  Sisa6ny  is  a  broad  but  shallow  river. 

The  Andr6mba  river  is  100  yards  broad  and 
4  feet  deep. 

The  Katsa6ka,  a  few  miles  beyond,  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  former :  both  rivers 
rise  among  the  eastern  roots  of  Ankiiratra, 
and  coming  round  Fandrav&sana  and  Eiu- 
g6ry,  flow  across  a  level  which  looks  won- 
derfully like  a  dried-up  lake,  and  uniting 
at  its  western  end,  flow  northward  to  join 
the  Ik6pa  at  the  foot  of  Amb6himan6a. 
Before  crossing  these  rivers  the  population 
sensibly  grows  thinner. 

Second  day*8  march,  MdngaiU  to 
Arivonimdm4>, 

Ant6ngona  is  a  noble  hill  of  gneiss  running 
nearly  east  and  west.  Its  name  seems  to 
recognise  its  resemblance  to  the  human 
foot.  It  consists  of  two  sections,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  western  part  is  a  lofty 
mass  of  rocks,  round  which  a  number  of 
houses  are  clustei-ed,  at  a  height  of  570 
feet  above  plain. 

Amb6himpan6mpo  Mount  is  full  of  ravines 
and  cascades  on  its  northern  face,  curving 
round  to  the  south  and  south-east  in  a 
great  ridge  covered  with  boulders. 

Aiivonimitmo,  capital  of  the  district,  is 
a  small  decayed  pUce  with  70  houses, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse,  with  royal 
tombs.  The  town  stands  on  an  open 
undulating  plain,  but  it  has  little  popula- 
tion around  it. 

Third  day^s  march,  Arivonimdmd  to 
Mahdho. 

Amb6hitriunbo  is  a  noble  conical  hill  with 
a  long  ridge  behind  it.  The  ravines  are 
narrow,  and  the  hills  rich  with  groves  of 
the  tap\a  tree,  on  which  the  silkworm  lives. 

South  of  Arivoniro^mo  is  a  low  hiU,  the 
basaltic  stones  of  which  are  heavy  with 
iron.  Close  to  its  foot  come  down  long 
lava  tongues  that  have  flowed  from  Ank&r- 
atra  to  the  south. 


1  See  Mullens,  chapter  vii. 
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Route  No.  6 — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
•    or  near  the  Boad. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Brought  forward  . 
IvAhandmbo  Mount . 
Tsitdkonddza  Mount 
MaMbo  . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Mandrldrioio,  Dis- 
trict of  Im^rina. 

(Lake  lUiay,) 
Middamanjdka 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


(AmbbniWca. ) 
(Tsdra.) 
{Lake  Kazdnga.) 
Mdhatsinjo 
(AmbdhimaiUUa  ML ) 
[Oaagea  Mount.) 
{Ambdlavdio. ) 
{Ndnja  Ridge. ) 
{River   Mandikand- 

mana.) 
Camp 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

WildemeBB. 

River  Sakdy    . 
{Mount  SapUa. ) 


Distances  in 
miles. 


12 

"i 


20 


Total. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


28i 


19 


47J 


20 


67i 


MdJiosdlo 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


{River  Kitadrriby.) 
Tsinjoarivo 

Carry  forward 


10 


20 


30 


30 


97i 


30 


1271 


127i 


Third  day's  march — continued. 
Westward  Ivahan&mbo  and  TsitikondJLza, 

twin  hills  of  great  height,  tower  over  the 

country. 
Journeying  onward  we  approach  the  edge  of 

the  Im^rina  plateau,  and  are  involved  in 

ridges  with  deep  gullies  between. 


Fourth  day*8  mareh,  Mahdbo  to  Midda- 
manjdka. 

MiMamanji^ka,  a  village  on   a    hill  of  62 
houses. 


Fifth  day's  marchf  Middamanjdka  to  camp 
or  small  village  on  River  MandikandTnana. 

M^hatsbjo  ^  stands  on  a  spur  of  a  long  day 
ridge,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  overlaid 
with  lava.  It  contains  300  houses,  many 
of  them  laige  and  built  of  wood  with  reed 
panels.  The  population  is  1800.  Below 
Mihatsh\jo  stretches  a  wide  and  level  rice 
valley,  supplied  with  abundance  of  water, 
the  whole  under  careful  cultivation.  Rich 
in  resources,  Mahatsinjo  is  the  capital  of 
the  Mandiidiino  district,  and  has  near  it 
numerous  villages. 


Sixth  day*8  march,  Mand\kandmana  camp 
to  Mdhasdlo. 

The  river  Sakiy  is  about  100  yards  broad, 
and  though  shallow  when  crossed  by  Mr. 
Sewell,  must  contain  a  large  body  of  water 

'  in  the  rainy  season.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Imerina, 
and  between  it  and  the  S4kal&va  lies  an 
extensive  tract  of  waste  land  about  six 
days'  journey  across.  The  greater  part  of 
this  waste  is  covered  with  long  grass  like 
the  American  prairie. 

Mdhasdlo,  a  military  station,  where  more 
than  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  penned 
within  the  defences  at  night 

Seventh  day's  march,  Mdhasblo  to  camp  on 
River  Manddlo. 

[At  Tsinjoarivo  there  are  immense  cattle  pens, 
with  a  few  houses  connected  with  them. 


1  From  M&hatsii^o  the  itinerary  is  taken  firom  Notes  by  Joseph  S.  Bewell,  1875. 
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WildemoBS. 

Brought  forward   . 

Thnimdandry  . 
{River  Jmdngci,) 
River  Afanddlo 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

High  ridge. 
No  man's  land  . 
Camp. 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

{Bimgo Ldva  chain.) 
{River  Mdnanddsa.) 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

River  Mdhajilo 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Lake  Andrdnomhia 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

AmMky  . 
Imd 

{Manddiky,) 

Day's  journey 
Total  from  An- 

30 

1271 
30 

Seventh  day* a  march— carUinued. 

and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  yery  thick 
fence  of  prickly  pear  20  yards  in  width. 
TknimJindry   is  a  small  military  frontier 
station.] 
No  information. 

Eighth  day* 8  march,  MancUUo  to  camp  in 
.Desert. 

No  information. 

yirUh  day's  mar^,  Camp  to  Imdnanddza 
{*'  The  Glorious")' 

Tm^nand^.a  is  situated  on  a  low  hill. 

Tenth  day's  march,  ImdnandAza  to  Junction 
qf  River  MhhaiUo. 

JSleventh  day's  march.  Junction  of  MdhcyVo 
and  Mania. 

Thirieenih  da^s  march,  River  Tsiribihina 
to  Coast. 

157i 
30 

... 

1871 
80 

20 

2171 
20 

20 

237i 
25 

2621 
20 

15 
20 

2821 
85 

8171 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  7.— (o.)  AntanXkarIvo  to  Lake  Ala6tra  (Dr.  MuUens's  Route). 


Province  and  PUeea  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Im^rina. 

{ArUandiriuirivo.) 
AnjAnahdry    . 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inters 
mediate 


Manjdhardy  . 
AnidanuxhUsy . 
AmbdhUridrahAba 


lUify 

{ArQcddUckly,) 
River  Mdinia  . 

AwbUsy, 
Inbsy 

{SoAvinifrUrina. ) 
{MAnankdtina,) 


Amhi>himdn{^ 
Day's  jonmey 


(Mandroadahdsina, ) 
TaUUa     . 
AnkbronkUy   . 
{Ankbromh^) 

Carry  forward 


TotaL 


12 


Description  of  Roate  and  Neighbourhood. 


12 


First  day's  march,  AtUandnarivo  to 
AmbdhimdTiga. 

Wednesday,  17  th  June.— The  road  to  the 
north  is  tolerably  wide  and  smooth,  and 
is  kept  in  better  order  than  any  other  on 
account  of  its  being  traversed  every  year 
by  the  queen  in  going  to  and  retuniing 
from  Amb6himinga  at  the  New- Year  fes- 
tivaL  At  seven!  places  where  small 
streams  cross  the  road  they  are  bridged 
over  by  slabs  of  basalt,  and  in  two  or  three 
cases  by  small  stone  arches.  Here  and 
there  the  great  rice-plain  to  the  west  is 
continued  to  the  eastward  of  the  path  by 
broad  valleys,  over  which  the  roadway  is 
carried  on  a  low  embankment 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  is  a  village 
called  M&i^jakariiy,  which  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  a  waterspout  in  1867.  About 
8  n^es  from  the  capital  we  pass  two  or 
three  villages  close  to  the  road,  surrounded 
by  fosses  15  or  20  feet  deep,  with  rude 
gateways.  At  4  miles  is  passed  a  low 
oval  hill  500  to  600  feet  long,  from  which 
slabs  of  basalt  are  quarried,  with  granite 
and  marble. 

About  a  mile  from  the  road  to  the  north  on 
the  east  side  is  Ilify,  one  of  the  old  royal 
cities  (see  chapter  iii.)  Next  ford  the 
small  river  Mimba  (crocodile),  and  presently 
reach  the  bare  space  of  ground  called 
Asab^tay  or  Saturday  market-place.  About 
a  mile  on  we  pass  a  wooded  village,  In6sy. 
The  greater  port  of  the  country  to  the  east 
of  this  north  road  consists  of  long  rounded 
moor-like  hills  covered  with  coarse  grass  ; 
the  ground  near  the  villages  planted  with 
manioc  and  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane, 
etc  On  the  open  downs  are  numbers  of 
enclosures  formed  of  high  day  walls  sur> 
rounding  the  grounds  of  country  houses. 

About  12  miles  north  of  the  capital  is  the 
old  capital,  Amb6himimga,  which  contains 
5000  people  (see  chapter  iii. ) 

Second  day*s  march,  AmJbbhimAnga  to 
Ambdtomainty. 

Thursday,  ISth  June. — The  first  portion 
leads  us  into  a  fine  cluster  of  villages  and 
churches  on  the  edge  of  the  great  northern 
moor,  and  three  hours  distant  from  Amb6- 
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Xm^rina. 

Second  day's  march— eontintud. 

Brought  forward   . 

7 

12 

him&nga.      After  these  all  population  is 

Andrainarivo . 

2 

left  behind,  and  the  moor  traversed  is 
high,  bare,  and  cold.  It  is  not  level,  but 
scored  into  lines  of  low  hills.     Cross  the 

River  Zdbo 

... 

... 

Z^bo  river  (the  source  of  which  is  at  An- 

{AnMtotbndrmuL) 

givok^y),  one  of  the  four  chief  tributaries 
of  the  B6tsib6ka  river. 

8 

... 

Ambitomainty,  a  village  of  12  houses.     ' 

Day's  journey 

17 

Total. 

... 

29 

Anjiadrobi. 

Amjbdioma\nty  ridge 

Friday,  I9eh  /ttws.— East  of  the  AmUto- 
midnty  ridge  is  a  long  unbroken  valley  com- 
ing from  the  moors  on  the  south-east  and 
going  away  north-west,  full  of  rice,  and 

River  TsUraadhatra . 

... 

... 

drained  by  the  Tsirasihatra  river,  which 
also  rises  near  Angi.vok^ly.  At  this  point 
both  rivers  are  smalL     Near  by  are  two 

MdncfarUAny    . 

... 

... 

small  villages ;  Mangantitny  with  a  Pro- 

Andrainarivo . 

8J 

testant  Church  and  Andndnarlvo  with  a 

Woods. 

Roman   Catholic    Church.       Then    come 

Tantdmokily  . 

a 

three  patches  of  wood,   with  high  hills 

Stream  and  cascades. 

covered  with  wood  to  the  rear. 
After  a  journey  of  15  miles  over  a  country 

bare  and  unpeopled,  arrive  at  a  lofty  hill. 

Hill    . 

7 

... 

Amb6hitsit&katra,  from  which  the  princi- 
pal hills  of  Im^rina  are  visible.     On  the 

Andtivdlo  Valleys    . 

... 

... 

west  are  the  deep  valleys  of  An&tivdlo  and 

MaldJndZina    . 

2 

... 

the  high  hill  of  VdhUtea.     On  the  south- 

VbhiUnaffill, 

... 

east  is  the  lofty  cone  of  Amb6hitrak6ho- 

ArrMhUrakiiholdhy 

Ukhy,  above  the  B^f6rona  wall ;  and  to  the 

Mountain    . 

east  the  great  gneiss  ridge  covered  with 
forest,  the  western  boundary  of  AnkAy.  This 
hUl  is  the  watershed  of  the  isknd.  On  the 
east  is  a  broad  basin  scored  in  all  directions 
and  drained  by  the  river  M&nan&ra  ;  it  is  en- 
closed beneath  gneiss  ridges,  is  full  of  rice- 
fields,  and  has  a  latge  cluster  of  villages. 

5 

... 

Anj6z6rob&  is  a  village  built  on  a  high  clay 
hill,  containing  70  houses,  with  apopu- 
lation  of  nearly  400.     The  river  Mana- 

Day's  journey 

22 

n&ra  here  is  114  feet  wide,  from  2  to  5 

feet  deep,  with  strong  current    It  is  crossed 

Total  . 

... 

51 

by  a  fixed  timber  bridge  in  two  spans.  ^ 
Fourth  day's  march,  Anjbzinvbi  to 

Aii<artliiliia.%||. 

AmbAtoldmpy, 

(Manddry'a.) 

Monday,  22d  June. — Route  approaches  the 
great  inner  belt  of  forest  which  clothes 
the  great  gneiss  wall  of  the  Imirina 
plateau.     Near  its  inner  side  are  crossed 

River  MandaUa 

... 

... 

the  branches  of  the  small  river  Man^ta. 
The  ridge  is  crossed  at  a  noble  pass,  named 

Ambdravdrambdto 

Ambiiravirambito  ("the  gate  of  rock"). 

Pass    .        .        . 

15 

... 

After  a  climb  of  500  feet  from  the  clay 

Carry  forward 

plain,  the  summit  is  reached  on  a  narrow 

15 

51 

1  Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Aii)6z6rob6  is  Aml>6hibel6ma,  a  flourishing  village,  and 
away  to  the  south  is  the  village  of  Ant6Dy. 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  7  {a.)—co7Uinued, 


Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
orneartheBoad. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

AntBihioiaka. 

Fourth  day^s  march — contintuxL 

Brought  forward   . 
AfiibbhirnXla    . 

Afanddniv&tsy . 

AmMtoldmpy  . 

Day*8  journey 

Total  . 

15 

6 
6 

51 

26 

ledge ;  a  secood  summit  is  called  Amb6- 
himlla.     Descending  by  a  natural  stair- 
case of  huge  granite  blocks,  reach  again 
the  clay,  wet  and  slippery,  crossing  a  low 
clay  ridge  covered  with  forest,  difficult  for 
JUartjdna.     Next  into  a  fine  valley, — ^total 
descent  from  crest  of  hill  being  1280  feet. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  are  hundreds 
of  rounded  spurs  or  buttresses,  with  deep 
inlets  between. 
Mandinivitsy  is    a   small    cluster   of   12 
houses.       Leaving  this  place,  the  route 
winds  round  and  through  richly  wooded 
hills    to    Ambitolimpy,    a   clump   of   7 
houses  with  a  few  others  scattered  about. 

77 

Ankiy. 

Fifth  day*8  march,  AmJbdioldmpy  to 
MdngarUdny, 

MhwMly 
ArUrdnoki^boka 

Jtiver  SdhamHUso     . 
River  Andrdnofitsy, 
Mdngawtdny    . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

8 

7 

5 
5 

25 

Tuesday ^  2Zd  June,  —  Journey  through 
upper  Ankiy.  In  general  the  centre 
ridges  are  level,  but  the  plajn  deeply 
scored  by  the  streams,  the  gullies  having 
a  bend  to  the  north-west.  Cross  a  small 
stream  called  Siham^itso  ("green  valley"). 

Near  the  village  of  Miingantiny  pass  through 
a  grove  of  myrtle  trees ;  and  there  is  found 
here  abundance  of  chlorite  and  chlorite 
earth. 

Sixth  day's  march^  MdngarUdny  to 
AnMtondrazdka. 

102 

Arribbhihbrona, 
AmJbdlaUva     , 

AmbdUmdrasdka     . 
Day's  journey 
Total  from  An- 
taninariyo     . 

5 
4 

9 

18 

A  narrow  defile,  crossed  by  a  reef  of  pure 
milk  quartz,  leads  up  a  steep  path,  750 
feet,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  of  red  clay  called 
Amb6hib6rona  ("bird  hUl").  Descend- 
ing  hill,  route  crosses  a  succession  of 
three  ridges  with  their  intervening  levels. 

Amb^tondraz^ka,  the  capital  of  the  Sih4n- 
aka  districts. 

... 

120 

Amb&tondrazaka  is  a  good  town  of  400  houses  and  a  population  of  2000  souls. 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  peninsula  or  ridge,  running  up  from  the  great  ridges  on 
the  south-east ;  and  it  overlooks  a  fine  bay  in  these  hUls,  well  cultivated  as  rice 
ground.  A  broad  road  coming  down  the  crest  of  the  ridge  divides  the  town  into 
nearly  equal  parts.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  and  east  of  the  road  stands  the  roTXi 
or  fortress  occupied  by  the  Hova  garrison.  This  rdva  is  laid  out  with  great  regu- 
larity ;  its  large  well-built  houses  are  all  in  a  line  ;  the  streets  are  broad  and'clean, 
and  each  house  forms  a  block  with  a  road  on  every  side.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  dguble  stockade  ;  and  between  the  two  fences  is  a  space  of  80  'feet.  •  The  IdpA 
or  Government  house  is  in  the  north-east  division  of  the  town,  and  has  a  stockade  of 
its  own ;  it  is  a  house  with  two  stories,  with  verandahs  round  it,  and  is  large  and 
comfortable.  Outside  the  rdva  are  a  number  of  houses  built  of  clay,  wood,  or  reeds, 
with  large  clay  and  reed  enclosures  for  cattle,  herds  of  which  abound;  pigs  are 
abundant ;  but  the  people  are  squalid  and  poor. 
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(6.)— Itinebary  of  Rev.  James  Sibree  throuoh  AntsihAnaka. 


ProTince  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Xm^xina. 

{AntanAnarivo.) 
{AvMhiindnga.) 
Taldta  (market) 
Ankdrona  {east) 
AmJbMirtrana 
Amb^UmaUUy 


AndrainaHvo  . 
AntarUAviokily 
Ambdhitsitdkatra 
MaUkidlina    . 
AnjbzbroU 


Vdravdrambdlo  ridge 
Afanddnivdlsy  . 
Ambdtoldmpy . 


Mhnahkly 
Antrdnoki>boka 
AndrAnqfUsy  . 


Mdngantdny  . 
Ambbhibdrona , 
AmbdlaUva     . 


Ambdtondrazdka 


Ambbhid^ilAhy 
MandkarribaMny 


Ambbdinbnoka 


Dis- 
tances 
in  Time. 

H.  M. 

1  30 
0  80 
0  35 

2  15 

4  50 

1  10 
1  25 
1  50 

0  40 

1  20 

6  25 

Description  of  Boate  and  Neighbourhood. 


4  13 

2  10 

1  80 

7  53 

2  42 

2  38 

1  80 

6  60 

1  30 

1     5 

1     0 

2  40 

6  15 

2  23 

1  28 

2     0 
5  51 


Thursday,  ISth  June  1874.     See  Route  No.  7  (a.) 

Proceed  in  an  easterly  direction  over  a  high  moory 
country.     This  part  of  Im^rina  is  thinly  peopled. 


6  huts. 


Friday,  19th  June, 

Over  an  undulating  country,  crossing  a  high  ridge. 
70  houses.  Anj6z6rob^,  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  a  plain,  through  which  the  river 
M^naniun  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  on  its  way 
to  join  the  B^tsib6ka  river.  .  River  is  crossed  here, 
about  80  yards  wide,  with  a  strong  current,  by  a 
rude  bridge  of  massive  balks  of  timber  in  two 
spans. 

Monday,  22d  June. 

Enter  belt  of  forest,  an  ascent  of  500  feet  to  ridge 
called  Ambiravirambito  ("at  the  stone  gateway"). 
Summit  has  two  heads  of  peculiar  outline,  form- 
ing a  useful  landmark.  A  very  steep  descent, 
first  down  a  rugged  stone  staircase,  then  through 
dense  wood,  hardly  allowing  passage  torfilanjdna. 
Descent  1200  feet,  700  feet  below  plateau  of 
Im^rina. 

Tuesday,  2Zd  June. 
6  houses.     First  of  the  Sih^naka  villages. 
3  houses.    Cattle-fold ;  open  grassy  plain. 


Wednesday,  2Wi  June. 

M^ngant^ny  contains  40  houses,  fields  dotted  with 
rice-stacks.  Begin  to  mount  line  of  hills  forming 
eastern  boundary  of  the  level  Ank&y  valley. 
Descend  and  ascend  valleys  and  ridges,  narrow 
winding  track,  swamp,  jungle,  and  deep  running 
streams. 

880  houses.  Chief  town  of  district ;  residence  of 
governor ;  and  a  garrison  town.  Numbers  of 
herds  of  fine  cattle;  extensive  plains  covered 
with  rice-fields. 

Friday,  26thJun4i. 

120  houses.  The  small  rivers  between  the  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  spread  out  into>  many  shallow 
streams  over  a  wide  surface,  forming  swamps  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  with  wild  fowl  in  abundance. 

50  houses. 
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Route  No.  7  {h.)--c(mtinued. 


ProTinoe  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Dis- 
tances 
in  Time. 

H.  M. 


Description  of  Bonte  and  Neighbourhood. 


Antdhinaka.^ 
KiUwOUivy 


AmMhUrdmby 
MdrarAno  {north) 

Ambdhiphio     . 
Ampdrqfdravdla 


MdrarAno  (jiorth) 


AnUfdhydnahdry 


AmhbhUsdra   . 
Lake  AlaUra  (and 
back). 


AlaUra   . 

Ambbhitsba  . 
Mdroaaldaana  . 
AmbdUomdnga . 
Andriba . 


AmUhiTtidTiga, 


AmMhitsiUibzana    . 
ArnJhdUmdraadka 
Ambdhibdrona  ridge 
MdngafUdny    . 


1  88 


9  42 


1     0 


5  40 


6  40 


8    7 
1  80 


4  87 


0  65 

1  12 

0  56 

2  0 

1  15 


I    6 


7  24 


2  17 
1     5 

3  87 
0  50 


7  49 


Saturday f  27th  JuTie. 

12  houses.  Fen  country  skirting  the  western  edge 
of  the  great  level,  crossing  patches  of  swamp,  and 
following  ¥rinding8  of  a  small  river,  which  at  last 
has  to  be  crossed  in  canoes. 

90  houses. 

80  (t)  houses.     Mirar&no  (ambany),  40  houses. 

20  houses.  Floundering  across  bogs  and  crossing 
many  cranky  wooden  bridges  of  single  planks. 

180  houses.  Population  considerable,  with  many 
villages  and  much  cultivation;  stacks  of  rice 
dotting  over  the  level  surface  of  the  plain  for 
miles. 

Monday,  29th  Jwu, 

30  houses.  A  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Ampara- 
f4rav61a  is  a  rounded  scarped  hill,  formed  by  an 
extinct  crater  on  its  north-west  side,  fh>m  which 
a  lava  stream  had  issued  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Ascend  ridge  of  hills,  coming  out  on  some 
very  high  ground,  with  extensive  view  of  Lake 
Ala6tra.  Difficult  crossings  with  complicated 
and  impracticable  bridges  ;  numerous  fertile  and 
spacious  valleys. 

100  houses. 


Tuesday,  SOth  June, 

70  houses. 

Surface  of  Lake  Ala6tra  is  2600  feet  above  the  sea 
by  aneroid. 

Wednesday,  1st  July, 

Cross  lake  in  canoes  finm  80  to  40  feet  long,  8  to 
4  feet  beam,  hollowed  out  of  single  trees. 

80  houses. 

60  houses.     M^rosolizana  =  "  many  poles." 

20  houses. 

60  houses.  Cross  several  spurs  of  higher  hills  with 
intermediate  valleys,  then  down  a  long  level  tract 
of  country  between  the  lake  and  a  bold  wall-like 
line  of  hiUs,  which  here  forms  eastern  boundary 
of  plain. 

50  houses. 


Thursday,  2d  July. 

Journey  along  east  edge  of  plain  over' rice-fields. 
880  houses. 


1  All  the  travelling  northwards  and  round  the  Antsihinaka  plain  was  made  at  a  very  gentle 
pace,  never  exceeding  a  slow  walk.  The  Journey  hack  from  AmhitondnuUca  was  made  at  a 
somewhat  quicker  rate. 
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Andrdnofbtsy  . 
AndrdnokMka 
Halting-place  . 

MandAnivdisy . 

Fdravdranibdio  ridge 
Halting-place  . 
AnJiaiMrM       . 

AmbbhUrh-cma 
Antandnariw . 

1  23 
1  20 
1  29 
3  41 
1  80 

Friday,  Zd  July. 

Saturday,  4th  July. 
Monday,  6th  July. 

9  23 

2  10 
2  0 
2  20 

6  80 

8  12 

8  12 

2  85 

3  0 

5  35 

Total,  103  hours  10  minutes,  and  16  days*  trayelling,  ayeraging  6  hours  25  minntes 
a  day,  say  20  miles  a  day.     Total,  820  mUes. 


Route  No.  8.— ANXANlNARtvo  to  FianXrant86a, 


or  near  the  Rood. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Ndghbonrhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

First  dayfs  march,  AntanAnarivo  to 

ViUnisa^y. 

Ihdranandriana. 

The  road  leads  past  the  ruins  of  the  palace 

ladani^rafia  Palace  . 

1 

buUt  by  Le  Groe. 

JhVoer  Jlcl^pa     .        . 

iJ4 

TdnjambiUo     . 

i 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  stone  bridge  of 

AnkddivinHM  . 

5 

about  a  dozen  arches. 

AmpdhUrdea  . 

4 

Miver  Sisaimy . 

1 

AmbdUmuildizaBock. 

River  Andrimiba 

... 

Beautiful  basin  of  the  Andn^mba  river,  fuU 
of  villages  and  pine-apple  fields. 

IhdranandTiaTia 

10 

... 

A  fine  granite  hilL     A  most  conspicuous 

Day's  journey 

24 

landmark. 

Second  dajfe  march,  Ihdranandriana  to 

Amb6dir^a 

Ankdzoldflja, 

Ambdhidrdno  . 

5 

{River  Andrimha.) 

Ivdto       , 

4 

... 

5 

... 

(Watershed.) 
Carry  forward 

14 

24 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  %—^iUxnued. 


Distances  in 

or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Totol. 

Amb^diiina 

Second  day's  march— ^xmHnued. 

Brought  forward    . 

14 

24 

In  the  rainy  season  the  small  stream  becomes 

AndriarnMUiny 

2 

... 

an  impassable  torrent 

(Affluent    of   River 

bniU,) 

Ambdioldmpy  . 

8 

{AnkArcUra    Mount- 

ains.) 

Ankdsoldva     . 
Day's  journey 

5 

29 

At  Ank^Uva  extensive  plain,  dark  peaty 
soil.  Boyal  encampment  was  pitched  here 
on  6th  August  1878. 

Total  . 

... 

53 

Third  day's  march,  Ankdusoldva  to 

{JRiver   AnilMolsipi- 

Una.) 

River  Kilildlina      . 

5 

... 

River  Ankdzam^na  . 

1 

... 

AnHsUra 

6 

... 

A  low-lying  marshy  plain. 

(River  Animiv6.) 

Blgodika . 

4 

•. 

A  small  and  dirty  village. 

River  RaXngina 
River  Elabdrona      . 

2 

... 

3 

Amhdioma\Mly 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

6 

27 

A  village  of  about  half  a  dozen  houses. 

80 

Amifddijiakdrana  Pass. 

Bktd.mpma      . 

7 

... 

A  magnificent  prospect  is  obtained  from  the 
ute  of  this  village,  which,  as  its  name 

River  RaXngina 

1 

... 

implies,  gives  you  the  summit,  In  prospect, 

{Amhdlom^naliika,) 

of  many  heights. 

Ivdtovdrona 

7 

... 

The  conical  peak  of  Iv6tov6rona  is  a  most 

{Fbtovdrona  Mmnt.) 

conspicuous  object  for  many  miles.     The 

{Ihankiana  Moors, ) 

road  from  Iv6tov6rona  is  across  a  high 

Tributary  of   River) 

7 

... 

uninhabited  and  treeless  down.     A  great 

Mania.) 

descent  takes  place  before  arriving  at  Am- 

River  Rdnomdinty  . 

8 

b6diflakirana,  which  means,  lit,  "at  the 

(High  moor.) 

bottom  or  foot  of  the  ascent" 

Isdkanivblsy    . 

5 

... 

Amhbdifiakdrana    . 

8 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

83 

... 

118 

B^tsU^ 

Fifth  day's  march,  Amhbdifiakdirana  Pass 

{River  Mdhaidna.) 

to  AmMsitra. 

(FanAr^na^) 

{FiadJcana.) 

{Kinrioka  HilU.) 

(River  MHUidly.) 

Amdromania  . 

16 

... 

(Ihdrana.) 
Carry  forward 

16 

118 

IV. 
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Brought  forward   . 
River  SdndraTuWiy.) 
Isdndranddhy . 
(Tsinjdny.) 
Idry 

{JRiver  Mddu.) 
AmbtsUra 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 


River  Ivdto 
(IvAto.) 


AngAvo   . 
Forest 


Zomd-NandiMzana . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


(Fihasinana,) 


Aridhnaka 


Ikiangdra 
Tombs     . 
Icmjdnonkdy  . 
(IvdhiU,) 
MdrovMo 
{River  TsdhaUmy,) 
(River  Famkvdrona. ) 
Amhbhinambodrma . 


Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 
VOL.  I. 


16 
8 
5 

7 


13 

10 
5 


113 


31 


144 


36 


180 


21 


201 


Fifth  danfs  march — c(mtinued. 


Ambdsitra  is  the  chief  town  of  the  northern 
division  of  B^tsil^,  and  is  4320  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  stands  on  a  low  hill  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide,  well-watered  basin,  and 
contains  over  200  houses ;  numerous  vill- 
ages and  small  clumps  of  houses  termed 
Ma  are  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(On  the  east,  about  1 5  miles  distant,  is  Mjtdy 
and  other  villages. )  Amb6sitra  district  con- 
tains some  5000  hHra  or  holding8,represent- 
ing  as  many  families  and  about  30,000 
people.  The  town  contains  1000  people, 
and  20,000  lie  within  half  a  day's  journey. 

Sixth  da^fs  march,  AmhdsUra  to  Zomd- 
Nandihlzana, 

There  are  passed  on  the  road  several  isolated 
valleys,  empty  of  inhabitants.  Halt  mid- 
day under  the  rocks  of  a  ridge  5680 
feet  high,  which  cross  the  country  called 
Ang&vo  or  '*the  heights."  Slates  are 
quarried  in  this  neighbourhood.  Next  is 
entered  a  strip  of  forest  which  here  pro- 
jects into  the  open  country.  Then  follows 
a  sudden  descent  of  1200  feet  to  a  valley 
forming  an  amphitheatre  cut  in  terraces, 
the  source  of  several  streams.  Here  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  second  division  of  B^tsil^ 
province,  Nandiblzana. 


Seventh  day*8  march,  Zomd-Nandih^aana 
to  Ainhbhinamhodrina, 

The  journey  lies  along  the  crest  of  one  of 
the  clay  ridges,  having  deep  valleys  on  the 
east  and  west,  with  parallel  ridges  and 
valleys,  three  or  four  in  number,  on  each 
side.  From  this  lofty  ridge,  4900  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  an  extensive  view,  regular 
in  its  lines  of  hills. 

Rest  at  noon  at  a  small  village  a  mile  from 
Ikiang^ra,  near  which  are  several  remark- 
able tombs,  and  an  ancient  foitress  on  an 
isolated  hill  defended  by  six  or  seven  fosses, 
cut  like  rings,  deep  into  the  slopes  of  the 
hill. 

Amb^hinamboirina  has  a  lai^er  population 
than  Nandihizana.  Dirty  and  full  of  pigs  ; 
it  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  under  a 
high  ridge  ;  it  has  deep  fosses  on  the  land 
side,  and  on  its  other  three  sides  it  is  en- 
closed by  the  Fanlndrona  river,  recently 
strengthened  by  the  waters  of  thelsihat6uy 
river.  The  rice-valleys  are  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  are  some  thirty 
smaller  villages  scattered  about  the  vicinity. 
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Route  No.  8 — corUinued, 


Distanees  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

DeacripUon  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

B^tflU^o. 

Eighth  day's  march,  Ambbhinambodri7ia 

Brought  forward    . 

... 

201 

to  Fiafidrantsba, 

{River  M\shiiruHha- 

The  basin  of  Ik41a  is  2  miles  square,  level 

vdvo.) 

and  full  of  villages,  of  which  the  largest, 

(Biver  Fajiiiidrona.) 

Miharivo,  has  a  chapel.     On  the  west  side 

Mdharlvo 

of  the  valley  are  two  enormous  promon- 

Ikdla 

"e 

tories  of  gneiss  rock  jutting  from  a  mountain 

[IvdhiM.) 

mass  much  higher  than  themselves,  while 
great  boulders  lie  at  their  feet.     Passing 

lanjanana 

... 

on,  we  find  the  rich  valley  of  Ianj4nana  on 

River  Mdngo    . 

... 

the  left  with  the  river  Mingo,  and  the 

'  AiulrlamjxUiIca 

6 

town  itself  on  a  towering  height  above. 

Bridge     over     River 

Cross  a  fine  open  plain,  and  cross  the  river 

Matslatra 

5 

Matslatra  on  a  wooden  bridge  resting  on 

{^mWabi,) 

twenty-six  stone  piers.     Two  level  valleys 

Avmruxfdtra     . 

8 

lay  stretched  out  containing  no  less  than 

River  Mdiioldfdka    . 

5 

80  hamlets,  chief  of  which  is  the  village 

{IkiAnjasba.) 

of  Nata6. 

{River  Rdnofdtsy.) 

Fianarantsia  occupies  a  commanding  position. 

FiandraiUsda  . 

4 

It  has  over  1000  houses,  and  from  6000  to 
6000  people.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
are  four  valleys  running  off  north,  north- 
west, and  south,  with  a  multitude  of  rice- 
fields,  every  little  knoll  and  peninsula  being 
occupied  by  hamlets,  amongst  which  winds 

Day's  journey 

33 

the  RAnof6tsy  river.      Fianirants6a  is  in 

47°  11'  30"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  only 

Total  . 

234 

75  miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Ninth  daifs  march,  Fiandrantsba  to 
A  m  bbh  im  a  n  drbso. 

lUildzana 

3 

The  greater  part  of  the  road  lies  along  a  fine 

River  PuiTwfbls^f 

valley,  narrow,  and  bordered  by  peculiar 

{River    Mandrdno- 

hills.      This  valley  runs  for  20   miles  a 

vuivo.) 

little  west  of  south,  drained  by  the  Rano- 

HaugiJa  . 

3 

fotsy.     Tlie  ridges  cross  it,  forming  great 

lahdno 

5 

precipices,    buttre8.se8,   and   promontories 

Ambdhitayidrlaua     . 

1 

overhanging  the  narrow  cleft  along  which 

Ambdtosba 

2 

is  tlie  route.      The  highest  mountain  in 

Isdmalna 

1 

Betsileo  is  on  the  west  of  tlie  route. 

Zomd 

1 

Ankdrits\'nana 

5 

Andrdnombdry 

2 

Jkinabla . 

2 

Ivdiodvo  . 
{Ivdiofbtsy.) 
Aliiffbro   . 
Ambdiarad 

1 

The  watershed  ia  passed  at  Ivitoivo  ("  high 

rock"),  where  the  houses  are  built  in  and 

3 
4 

among.st  a  mass  of  gigantic  boulders. 

{River  MdmmanUin- 

ana.) 

Ambbhinmndrbso     . 

3 

Ambohiniandroso  is  an  important  town, 
situated  on  a  round  clay  hill  ;  the  H6va 
fort  and  fjovernor's  house,"n.s  usual, 'on  the 
crest,  3260  feet  above  the  sea.     The  houses* 

Carry  fonvard 

36 

234 
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B^tBil^. 

Ninth  day's  marchr— continued. 

Brought  forward    . 
Day's  journey 

86 

284 
86 

are  800  in  number,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion must  be  1500.     On  the  north,  east, 
and  west  of  the  town  the  basin  is  level, 
rice- fields  are  numerous,    and  numerous 
little  hamlets  dot  the  country  everywhere. 

Total  . 

270 

Tenth  day's  Tnareh,  Anibdhdmandrbso  to 
AngcUdmjxma, 

Imdhazbny 
Angaldmpona  . 

Day's  journey 

Total  number  of  miles 

10 
9 

19 

South  of  Amb6himandr6so,  at  a  short  day's 
journey,  is  Imihaz6ny,  a  large  town  of  200 
houses.     It  is  in  22"  S.  lat. 

Southern  frontier  of  B^taileo. 

289 

No.  9.— (1)  Routes  in  TanXla  and  BXka.^ 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles 
distant 

Direc- 
tion. 

B^tBU^. 

ArnbbsUra  to 

Nandihiaana 

20 

S. 

Andralno 

10 
12 

S.E. 

TaxUtla. 

Avfibbhiphio  . 
AmbbhimilAnja      . 
Ambdhimi^ra 
ATnbddihitdvMna    . 

6 
2 
9 
7i 

E. 

N.E. 
N.K 

N.E. 

Ambdhimdnga 

10 

N.E. 

Total  . 

76i 

AmbdhimAnga  to 

Ivdhitrandriana     . 
IvbhUrdmbo  . 

18 
22 

N.N.E. 
N. 

B^tsU^. 

Tnuidy   . 
Ambdsitra 

15 
8 

W. 
W. 

Total  . 

63 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


(a)  AinbdsUra  to  Ambbhimdnga. 

Over  grassy  plains ;  cross  river  Iv&to,  ford- 
able. 

Through  forest  and  over  grass-covered  hills. 

Cross  headwaters  of  FanLadrona,  narrow  but 
deep ;  grassy  hills. 

Through  shrub  and  forest 

Beautiful  forest. 

Forest,  steep  descent. 

Cross  river  M4nan6naka,  shallow  ;  through 

bamboo  shrub  and    forest;    cross    river 

V&ngana,  canoes. 
Amb6him4nga,  capital  of  S4han6fo  in  Tan&Ia. 

Through    country  with    forest    patches ; 

cross  Is4han4fo  river,  shallow ;  road  bad. 


(b)  Ambbhimdnga  to  Ambbsitra, 

Cross  river  M4nandriana,  canoes  ;  valley  of 

M4nanj4ra. 
Cross  Imaint^ndro,  canoes. 
Through  broken  forest,  ascend  in  forest  to 

highland. 

Through  forest  and  over  grassy  uplands. 
Grassy  hills. 


1  Routes  (a)  to  (k)  are  given  by  the  Rev.  William  Deans  Cowan,  with  map,  see  Proc  Boy. 
Gtog.  Scc.t  September  1882. 
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CHAP. 


No.  9  (1) — cojUintied. 


Provinoe  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles 
distent. 

Dirws- 
tion. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

B^tflUte. 

(c)  FiandrarUsda  to  Mdnndrdno, 

FiandrarUsoa  to 

East  Coast, 

Alakamksy    . 

17 

N.B. 

Over  grassy  hills  and  plains,  cross  Matsi- 
atra,  canoes  ;  but  fordable  in  dry  season. 

IvdUMlarut    . 

13 

N.K 

Over  grassy  plain  with  shmb. 

TanJLla. 

Rdawmafdna . 

14 

E. 

Over  grassy  plains,  cross  headwaters  of  Ina- 
mdrona,  dense  forest ;  steep  descent. 

ArribdlafdMma    "  . 

25 

S.E. 

AmpdsimpiOsy 

19 

£. 

Through  wooded  valleys,  crossing  many 
streams. 

Iindrodny 

9 

E. 

Wooded  valleys. 

KUknanjiM 

IvdUovdvy 

18 

E.S.E. 

Wooded  valleys ;  rapid  descent ;  high  hills  on 
left ;  leave  forest  for  open  country. 

ArUanAmhab . 

14 

N.B. 

Grassy  plains. 

It^UUdsika     . 

12 

N.E.,N. 

Grassy  plains,  vrith  patches  of  wood ;  cross 
river  M^nanjira  in  canoes. 

MctStfUiTalU)    .           . 

Total  . 

10 

R 

By  river  in  canoes. 

(d)  Masindrdno  to  Anddnaka. 

161 

Mdnndrdno  to 

Milsindiino,  21°  14'  lat,  48°  26'  long. 

Amhdnie/dka 

9 

N. 

Along  seashore. 

MaMla . 

8 

N. 

Along  shore ;  cross  two  outlets  of  lakes  to 
sea  in  canoes. 

Tandmddfoa    . 

6 

S.W. 

By  canoes  on  lake. 

AmbdhitsAra . 

12 

N. 

Along  sea-coast ;  cross  one  outlet  of  lake  in 
canoes. 

Andsivdrika  . 

25 

N. 

Along  sea-coast. 

6 

N.W. 

Through  heath  shrub  ;  cross  lake  and  river 
FiinavMo  in  canoes. 

Total  . 

65 

• 

MasHndrdno  to 

(e)  Masindrdno  to  Fiandramlsba, 

ATiMtavdtaka 

9 

S. 

Through  shrub  and  forest;  cross  lake  in 
canoes. 

ImdrohUa 

8 

S. 

Over  open  country  a  little  from  sea-coast ; 
cross  lake  in  canoes  on  leaving  Ambd,ta- 
vdtaka. 

Nambrona     . 

15 

s. 

Grassy  plains  with  forests,  west  of  lakes ; 
cross  lake  near  ImiLrohlta  and  river  Ina- 
mdrona  in  canoes. 

20 

a 

Over  grassy  plains  and  several  deep  water- 
courses. 

^'dnaTTifiad      . 

15 

N.W. 

Up  valley  of  F4ra6ny  ;  open  grassy  country. 

Ivdhimdnitra 

8 

S.W. 

Grassy  country,  with  forest  patches  ;  cross 

TanJLla. 

river  Fira6ny  in  canoes. 

12 

N.W. 

Up  wooded  valley  of  Fira6ny. 

Ivdhimdnitra 
Carry  forward      , 

24 

w. 

Wooded  valleys  and  grassy  hills. 

111 

IV. 
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TaJiiJa. 
Brought  forward , 

Anjblobdto     • 

TfdmdrwidLva  . 

FianHrarUada . 

Total  . 

Tanila. 

FiandraiUsba  to 

ImdhasdaU    . 
Andvidvy 

Imdromidndry 
Amb^imitsivdimia 

AnkdrarUmiby 

B^tsil^. 

IvbhUrctfino  , 

FiofivdranUba , 
Total  . 

FUmdirardsba  to 

Imidimgy 
ItsUondrdy     . 
Ivdhidrda 
Ihmdka 

Ivdioldvo 
Ankarbvana  . 
Isdnardha 
mtd/o  . 
IvbhUrbmby  . 
AnlMiTa 

Imdhaabny    . 
FiaiUiraTUaiia . 

Total  . 


Fiandranttba  to 

Ambbkimandrbao   , 
Imandmpy    . 
landrdina     . 
Itsdrandro     . 

/«Wo     . 

Carry  forward 


111 

.  10 

N.W. 

11 

N.W., 

W. 

18 

W. 

15 

N.W., 

W. 

165 

18 

S.E. 

25 

S.E.B. 

12 

S. 

8 

W.S. 

20 

8. 

17 

N.W. 

15 

N. 

20 

N.N.W. 

3. 

185 

17 

12 

S. 

5 

S.W. 

10 

S.E. 

15 

S.E. 

8 

E. 

7 

a 

6 

s. 

20 

N.W. 

11 

N.W. 

22 

N. 

80 

N. 

163 

26 

S. 

6 

W. 

5 

aw.,  s. 

12 

s.w.,s. 

2 

s.w.,a 

8 

S.W. 

59 

(b)  MasindrAno  to  Fiandrajitsba — 
eorUinued. 

Forest   and    wooded  Talleys;   cross  river 

Fira6ny, 
Forest  and  wooded  valleys ;  high  monntains 

in' front. 

Ascend  to  high  land  through  forest ;  grassy 
plains  with  several  marshy  streams. 


(f)  FiandranUba  to  ItsHmivbha  and  back. 

Grassy  lulls ;  cross  Mat^tra  in  canoes. 
Qrassy  hills  ;  marshy  valleys ;  dense  forest ; 

descent  rapid. 
Along  pleasant  valleys,  wooded  hillsides. 
Grassy  plain   and  wooded  yalleys;   cross 

several  streams. 
Over  mountain  ridge ;  cross  river  S^ndran- 

into  and  wooded  valleys ;  high  mountains 

on  the  right. 
Ascend  to  high  land  through  dense  forest ; 

grassy  country. 

Cross  wooded  ridge,  descend  into  valleys 

well  wooded,  and  cross  grassy  plain. 
Grassy  plains. 


(o)  FiariArarUsba  to  Ibitdfo  and  hack. 

Grassy  plains. 

Grassy  plains  and  hills. 

High  hills  and  rough  vallejrs. 

Grassy  plains,  marshes ;  cross  river  M^an- 

antinana. 
Forest ;  sharp  descent. 
Down  the  wooded  valley  of  river  Mitit4nana. 
Along  wooded  mountain  spurs. 
Crossing  open  valley  of  the  river  Irianinana. 
Ascending  valley  of  the  river  Irlan^ana. 
Ascending  valley  of  the  river  Iiianiknana; 

sharp  ascent. 
l%rough  thick  forest  and  over  grassy  plains. 
Grassy  plains  and  valleys. 


(h)  FiandranUba  to  Mdnohira, 

Grassy  valleys  and  cultivated  plain. 

Cultivated  plain. 

Through  rough  narrow  valleys. 

Through  valleys  with  high  moimtain  range 

on  left. 
Up  rough  valley  into  an  open  grassy  valley. 
Across  ridge  into  the  lovely  wooded  valley 

of  Ivito. 
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MADAGASCAR. 


CHAP. 


No.  9  (1) — continued. 


Province  and  PlBces  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles 
distant. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

BJtxa. 

(h)  Fiandrantsba  to  Rddohiror— 

Brought  forward . 

59 

contintud. 

AnddvakadTidry     . 

10 

S.W. 

Along  valley  of  Ivito. 

IraVciiampandny  . 

15 

W. 

Through   wide  valley,  with  a  great  plain 
stretching  to  the  south. 

Tinnpoa/ndnandrdr- 

iny     . 

16 

W. 

Wide  open  grassy  plains. 

Hdnohira       , 

45 

W. 

Down  valley  of  river  Ihdsy,  ascend  to  high 
land  and  across  desert. 

(i)  Tbmpoandnandrdriny  to  Antandn- 
arivofUly, 

Total  . 

Ti>mpoan>dnandrAr- 
inyto 

145 

Amhdiosblo    . 

13 

E.,S. 

Through  valley  between  the  hills  and  a  fine 
valley,  wooded. 

Ibmiy 

14 

S.E. 

Cross  into  valley  of  SJLhamb&nga ;  populous, 
wooded. 

Mnotsdra      . 

20 

S.E. 

Cross  over  hills  and  along  the  bare  open 

plain. 
Winding  through    the    hills;    cross    river 

laaUsbtra 

18 

N.E. 

M^nar^hflka. 

Ivdhibe  . 

'' 

N.E. 

Open  valley  to  south,  hilly  uplands  to  north  ; 
cross  river  Rinom^na. 

MhnardAaka  . 

12 

N. 

Over  high  grassy  uplands ;   descend  into 
marshy  valleys. 

AntandnarivokHy  . 
Total 

6 

N.N.B. 

Up  i-uugh  valley  of  B^hisy. 

97 

FianArantsda  to 

(j)  FiaTUirantaba  to  ItsUondrby, 

Ifilanjdna 

7 

W. 

Over  hilly  uplands ;  grassy. 

ffiar^nana     . 

8 

N.W. 

Over  range    of   low  hills    Into  cultivated 

valley. 
Over  grassy  hills  and  rough  rocks. 

lakdrana 

4 

N.W. 

Ipdka    . 

2 

W. 

Over  grassy  hills ;  descend  into  narrow  valley. 

AndMaity      . 

8 

N.W. 

Winding  among  grassy  hills  and  along  bank 

Intdrozdaa     . 

7J 

S.W. 

ana  in  canoes. 

BJtxa. 

IniaifUo 

9 

N.W. 

Open  grassy  plain ;  wooded  mountain  and 

valley. 
Open  plains,  barren. 

ImhUlbha      . 

14 

W. 

18 

W. 

Over  hills  and  along  open  phiin. 

lUAtondrby     . 

4 

W. 

Open  plain. 

Total 
ItsUmdrby  to 

J6h 

(k)  ItsUondrby  to  Fiandrantsba. 

JdnffonciTivo  .         . 

7 

S.E. 

Up  the  banks  of  small  stream,  wooded. 

Ambdhitrandrdzana 
Carry  forward      . 

15 

S.R 

Over  l>are  barren  hills. 

22 
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1             B^ra. 

(k)  ItsUondrby  to  FiaiuXraiUsba — 

Brought  forward  . 

22 

continued. 

1  IfbsainaiiUy   . 

16 

S.E. 

Across  open  plain,  nearly  desert. 

Imardngavdto 

5 

S.E. 

Do. 

Itamia  . 

6 

S.E. 

Do. 

Itsi/dhy . 

8 

E. 

Do. 

IMrainaldza . 

10 

N.E. 

Over  bare  hills  covered  with  grass. 

B^tdl^o. 

Ilonddtsa 

7 

N.E. 

Do. 

IlAvalsdra 

» 

N.R, 
N.W. 

Over  grassy  hills  and  across  several  villages. 

FiarUiranUda 
Total  . 

20 

N.E.,E. 

Hilly  uplands,  grassy. 

103 

(2)  Routes  in  TanAla,  Taim6ro,  and  TaisAka.^ 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Dis- 
tances 
in  Time. 
H.  M. 


B^tsU^. 

{Fiarulrantsba. ) 
Ambdiamisadna 
River  Mdtwldfaka  or 
river  RcinofUsy    . 


Ivdiodvo 
Imdropardsy 


Total      . 

Idriishm 
TsfienimparXhy  Pla  in 
AmhAlav^ 
River  Mdnanantdn- 
ana 


Bridge 

Carry  forwanl 


5  35 


2    6 


7  40 


0  40 
0  65 


1  35 


No.  of 
Houses. 


20 


40 


30 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Saturday,  lOth  June  1876. 

Descend  hill  to  a  long  valley  which  extends 
for  many  miles,  through  which  the  river 
M&nol4faka  or  IUinof6tsy  flows  to  the 
north.  Route  follows  course  of  stream, 
now  and  then  crossing  it,  almost  up  to  its 
source.  Hills  rise  high  on  either  side, 
shutting  out  any  extensive  view.  Lofty 
cone  of  Andriamb^ry  to  the  east  and  enor- 
mous mass  of  Iv6hibd  to  the  west.  Pre- 
cipitous faces  of  rock  far  east,  the  earth- 
covered  gentler  slopes  towards  the  west, 
the  whole  strata  dipping  westward.  A 
few  scattered  vdla  passed ;  population 
scanty.  Valley  gradually  narrows  and 
terminated  by  isthmus-like  ridge.  Ascend 
obliquely  a  slope  of  high  ground  to  the 
west,  below  Iv&to4vo,  up  to  which  is  severe 
climbing.  Descend  1000  feet  to  Im4ro- 
par^y. 

Monday^  \2ih  June, 

laritsena,  5  miles  to  south-west,  a  village 
on  a  long  rocky  wooded  hill  on  plain  of 
Tsienimparihy.  Summits  of  peaks  around 
plain  rise  3000  feet  above  level.  ITie 
river  M^nanant&nana,  a  stream  flowing 
strongly  to  north  and  west.  A  steep 
climb  up  a  winding  path  through  prickly 
pear  to  Urits^na.  Across  plain  and  a 
bridge  of  two  spans  over  M^uanantituana. 




1  Itinerary  of  the  Rev.  James  Sibree.  Sec  SoxLth-East  Madagascar,  being  Notes  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Tanxda,  Taimoro.  aiui  Taiadka  Countries,  in  June  and  July  1876,  by  James  Siln«e, 
Jun.,  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
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No.  9  {2)— continued. 


DU- 

Province  and  P1ag«8  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

in  Time. 
H.M. 

No;  of 
Houses. 

Description  of  Roate  and  Neighbourhood. 

B^tflU^. 

Monday^  12£h  June — continued. 

Brought  forward   . 

185 

Aiab6himaiidr68o,  crowned  by  a  rdva  of 

AnMhimandrdso     . 

0  15 

180 

wooden  palisades  on  summit  of  a  pap- 

Andrdinjdto    , 

157 

80 

shaped   elevation,  with  red -clay  houses 

AndrdirUadmbo 

0  53 

25 

clustered  on  the  western  and  northern 
sides  of  hill.  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Leaving  plain,  ascend 
high  hiU  to  Andriinjkto,  to  the  west  of 
which  are  the  bare  granite  precipices  of 
Manindrambiky,  B^loka,  Amb6hip6,  and 
Sakaviro.  To  south  and  east  line  after 
line  of  forest-covered  ridges.    A  substan- 

Imdhasimy 

Total     . 

0  50 

60 

tial  church  at  Im^az6ny. 

Wednesday,  14^  June. 

5  80 

A  high  ridge,  Kiriinga,  to  west  of  Imiha- 

zdny.    Route  passes  a  succession  of  hills, 

TvdJokidnifa     . 

2    0 

40 

rising  about  200  feet  above  narrow  wind- 

Mount KipaMa 

... 

ing  valleys.  In  sight  is  Mount  Kipas^ha, 
the  southern  termination  of  the  granite 

Iblomdka 

115 

25 

peaks,  of  table-shaped  form.  I61om^a 
situated  on  a  bare  hill. 

Thursday  f  16th  June. 

Total     . 
TaniOa. 

3  15 

Western  edge  of  forest 

2  25 

... 

Difficult  road  through  forest ;  a  succession 

8  45 

of  low  hills  partially  covered  with  wood 
and  divided  by  swampy  valleys.  Narrow 
footpath  through  jungle,  impracticable  for 
JUanjdna.  Descend  a  wide  and  deep  gorge 
along  course  of  stream  and  series  of  cas- 
cades. The  principal  valley  opens  into  a 
tremendous  hollow  or  bay,  around  which 
the  hills  rise  densely  wooded  2000   or 

Ivi>hUrd8a 

150 

12 

8000  feet.  Iv6hitrdsa  on  a  hill  700  feet 
above  level  of  the  stream  at  its  foot 
Territory  of  chief  Ambin&ny. 

Tuesday,  20th  June, 

Total     . 

8    0 

Descend  hill  in  single  file  through  outskirts 

Miver  Mdiitdnana    . 

1    0 

... 

of  wood.     Cross  the  river  M&titiknana  and 

0  55 

6 

a  laige  tributary  above  the  junction.    The 

Tardnta  . 

135 

8 

path  hidden  by  long  and  prickly  grass. 
Leave  deep  and  gloomy  valley  with  a 
stupendous    cliff    called    Andramangldy, 

Total     . 

3  30 

which  forms  the  northern  termination  of 
the  valley  of  Iv6hitr6sa. 

Wednesday,  21st  June. 

Tadrab^  . 

0  40 

12 

Descend    hill    and    pass    through  a   long 

Afariraiui 

145 

12 

densely  wooded  valley  filled  with  travellers' 

Ivdhitsdra 

0  50 

15 

trees  and  bamboos.     Path  too  narrow  for 

Carry  forward 

0  20 

12 

two  to  go  abreast  in  consequence  of  dense 

835 
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TaoiOa. 

Brought  forward 
Ambdhitrdnakbva 
AmbdJtosalrdha 


Total 


River  Ambindny 
Ifdmpa    . 
ffor&ndry 
River  MdtUdoMna 

Crossing  riT«r  . 

Total     . 

lAngo  ,  . 
River  Mdlitdnana 
Crossing  river  . 
River  Riandny 
Crossing  river  . 
Tambdholdva  . 


Total 


Mdhasda 

V6hip4iui. 

ImUa 

Mdhavdcna 

IvbhitraJcdnga 

Ivbhimdro 

Mdnambdtra 


AiuJUTnaka 

Total     . 

Talm^. 

Mdhaada 
Sahara  . 
Mahdbo  . 

River  AmbM  (tribu- 
tary)    ..        . 

River  MdUULruina    . 

ATnbbMphu)    , 
VdtomdLsiTia     . 


Sdly 


Total 


8  85 

1  10 

10 

010 

16 

4  66. 

i'85 

60 

2  0 

20 

0  26 

... 

3  80 

... 

7  80 

140 

12 

0  10 

... 

1  46 

... 

120 

... 

0  30 

... 

0  30 

40 

6  66 

12 

126 

0  16 

14 

2  16 

10 

0  16 

12 

0  46 

.•• 

0  16 

0  10 

... 

0  36 

140 

6  66 

0  24 

25 

0  36 

20 

1  20 

80 

0  16 

... 

0  10 

120 

2  46 

Wednesday,  21st  June — conHnusd. 

undergrowth.  From  the  high  ground  ex- 
tensive views  of  hilly,  wooded  country, 
with  villages  on  the  top  of  many  of  the 
hills. 
Circuitous  route, — there  being  a  nearer  way 
by  Andridnarivo. 

Thur8d<fyf  22d  June, 

Road  lies  along  a  narrow  valley  south-sonth- 
east,  through  bamboo  jungle.  Reach  the 
Ambininy,  a  tributary  of  the  M^titimana. 
IfiUnpa,  a  village  on  a  level-topped  hill 
260  feet  above  the  water.  If&mpa  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  tribe  called  TBlman6mpo 
("  not-serving  '*).  The  country  about  here 
has  a  large  number  of  villages.  River 
crossed  on  raft  of  bamboo  called  zdhitra. 


Friday,  TZd  June, 

Dense  bamboo  jungle,  then  open  spaces 
between  woods.  The  hollows  are  all  filled 
with  trees  and  many  of  the  hills  covered 
with  them ;  but  there  is  much  open  space. 
The  river  MUitinana  is  here  broad  and 
winding,  with  numerous  rocks  and  islets. 
Route  leads  along  river  bank.  The  long 
hill  of  Ik6ngo  is  in  view  from  here.  Wild 
banana  trees  40  feet  high.  People  here 
are  called  Tatsimatra. 

Saturday,  2iih  June, 

Course  east-north-east  along  a  wide  open 
valley,  with  wood-covered  hills  on  either 
side;  then  to  east-south-east,  frequently 
passing  through  thickets  of  dense  vegeta- 
tion. Then  turn  more  south  to  river 
Mdtit&nana,  which,  after  a  great  sweep  to 
the  north,  now  flows  again  to  the  east. 
The  river  here  is  600  or  600  feet  in 
breadth,  with  crocodiles. 

Populous  district,  with  numerous  villages 
and  trdfiuhdinbo  houses  built  on  posts  and 
used  as  rice -houses:  literally,  *'high 
houses." 

Monday,  26^  June, 

M^ha86a,  village  of  Ratsit^ilavahdaka,  head 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Taim6ro  called  Antariy. 

The  tributary  Amb^v^  joins  the  M4tit4nana 
from  the  north.  The  country  becomes 
flatter,  with  numerous  lagoons  of  sluggish 
water. 

The  M^titiknana,  one-third  of  a  mile  wide  ; 
pass  along  its  southern  bank  to  H6va  post 
of  Amb6bip^no.  The  soathemmost  village 
is  V&tomisina ;  then  comes  the  H6va  town, 
enclosed  within  a  double  oval  stockade  or 
riiva  ;  then  a  Taim^ro  village,  S^ly. 
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Dis- 

Province and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Rood. 

tances 
in  Time. 
H.  M. 

No.  of 
Houses. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood; 

Taimbro. 

Thursday,  29th  June. 
A  mile  or  two  farther  down  the  river  on  the 

Ivdhitrindry    . 

0  80 

70 

opposite  bank  is  Iv6hitrindry.     This  is  a 

Ambbdifiakdrana     . 

3  10 

12 

large  village.      Proceed  westerly,  passing 

Ambblomanlno 

0  45 

20 

for  some  miles  through  a  continuous  shrub- 
bery.    Not  populous. 

Total  . 

4  25 

Friday,  ZOth  June, 

KHildnUra      . 

0  47 

12 

Ronte  westward,  crossing  over  a  pleasant 

MdrovdndHka . 

1  20 

30 

wooded   country.      More   villages.     Skirt 

MdsoWcany     . 

0  35 

16 

River  Mdnambdva   . 

1     0 

east. 

MahamdniTia  . 

0  15 

250 

The  Idpa  or  Government  house  of  Maham- 
inina  is  a  very  lofty  three-storied  building, 

Total  . 

8  57 

enclosed  in  a  large  oval  stockade. 
Monday,  3d  July. 

BhvaUtrdka    . 

0  62 

12 

Road  lies  through  an  open,  undulating,  and 

Jfd^kiA^ . . 

1  16 

10 

woody  country,  with  many  villages. 

iJiwr  ItsUambdla     . 

0  52 

Cross  a  little  stream,  the  Itsitamb^la. 

Mahdzoarivo    . 

Total  . 

TaisJkka. 

0  20 

60 

Tuesday,  ith  July. 

3  20 

/Mmnarlw     . 

1  35 

? 

No  prominent  points  or  ridges  for  landmarks. 
Population  thinner,  until  a.  number  of  vil- 

River Mdnampdtra  . 

0  15 

lages  are  passed  in  valley  of  the  Minam- 

Crossing  do.      . 

1     5 

pitra,  a  stream  300  yards  wide,  flowing 

B^rbndry 

0  10 

20 

eastward  with  slow  current.     Biretry  is  a 

BbrHry    . 

village  1  mile  east  of  B^r6ndry.  After 
leaving  Ber6ndry,  a  very  boggy  and  diffi- 
cult rice -valley;  ascend  high  ridge  300 
feet  above  general  level  of  country,  which 
is  less  than  200  feet  above  the  sea.     From 

Isaibra    . 

1  10 

25 

Isatora,  a  village  on  top  of  ridge,  can  be 

Tsdrafdira 

1  50 

20 

seen  Mihaminina,  20  mUes  behind,  north, 

B^umMla 

0  40 

25 

and  Ank&rana,  about  the  same  distance  in 
front,  south.  Pass  a  slightly  hollow  tract 
covered  with  rounded  lumps  of  dark  brown 
rock  resembling  slag  or  scoria,  and  full  of 
holes  and  bubbles,  also  a  few  lumps  of 
hard  lava.  Mr.  Sibree  suggests  that  Iv6- 
hib6  may  be  an  extinct  volcano. 

Wednesday,  hth  July. 

Total  . 

A.^L 

-4?klwAry 

0  40 

20 

Track  turns  south-east,  passing  by  a  num- 

Tsamdra 

0  53 

16 

ber  of  villages.     The  river  Manamb^to  is 

Bdharadka 

0  17 

12 

about  100  feet  wide  and  barely  fordable. 

River  MdiwmbdJto    . 

0  25 

Next  cross  a  dead  level  plain  stitjtching  a 

Crossing  do. 

0  40 

long  way  to  the  north,  which  has  evidently 

Ivihidrika 

0     8 

25 

formed  at  one  time  bed  of  a  lagoon.    Cross- 

River Mdnambdto    . 
Carry  forward 

0  57 

ing  again  the  river,  ascend  ridge  of  200  feet. 

4     0 

IV. 
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TaifliiJca. 

Brought  forward    . 
Mahdbo     and     four 
others  . 


MAhav^lona 

Total  . 

Seaside 

langimgo 

Total  . 

Seaside    . 
Mdnanivo  village     . 
Crossing  JRiver  MAn- 

anlvo   . 
B^nAnor^mana 

Total  . 

Vaxig&iiidriuio. 

Creek  of  Eiver  Mdn- 

aiUi/ra  . 
Crossing  do. 
MahUsy  . 
Ambdtaka 
Ferry  opposite  Van- 

gdindrdno    . 


{Mdsidnaka. ) 
Total 

Ferry 

Crossing  River  Mdn- 

aiidra  . 
Mdnasba. 

Total 


Ferry 
Nanasdna 
Crossing  River 

andra  . 
MdngcUsiaka 
River  Mdnamhdto 
Bitsirdha 


Total  . 


4    0 

0    8 


3     0 


7     3 


1  45 
8  30 


5  15 


0  48 

1  13 

2  20 
1  45 

6    6 


Mdn- 


3  50 


0  20 

1  15 
0  35 


2  10 


80 


12 


0  30 

1  2 

1  18 

0  40 

1  28 
1  30 


12 
80 


25 
12 

150 
12 


20 


25 


40 
10 


6  28 


Wednesday,  5th  July — corUimied. 

on  west  side  of  which  is  a  cluster  of  five 
or  six  Tillages.  More  strata  of  volcanic 
rock  and  section  of  hillside  exposes  vol- 
canic sand  and  dust  Descend  to  flat 
plain,  5  or  6  miles  wide  to  seashore. 
M^hav^lona  is  a  filthy  village. 


Thursday f  6th  July, 

Route  along  seashore  on  sandy  turf  and 

sands. 
Iang6ngo,  a  village  2  miles  inland. 

Friday,  7th  July, 

Follow  the  shore  to  river  Miinanivo  near 
bar  at  entrance,  very  deep  at  crossing. 

H6va  military  post  Government  ladodna 
or  custom-house  at  Beniinor^mana.  Mauri- 
tius firm  of  Wilson,  Swale,  &  Co.  have 
an  agency  here.  Lava  rocks  projecting 
into  sea. 

Saturday,  Sth  July. 

Proceed  over  a  flat  open  country,  first  south 
then  to  west.  The  vegetation  is  much 
thinner  about  here  than  it  is  farther  north. 
M4nanira,  a  laiige  river,  here  nearly  a  mile 
wide. 

Governor  and  military  post 

Vangaindrimo,  on  the  south  side  of  river, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  it,  on  a  low 
wooded  hill,  with  a  large  thxee-storied  and 
veraudahed  Idpa  rising  amongst  the  trees. 
The  H6va  town  forms  only  one  of  a  line  of 
some  half-dozen  villages,  at  the  north- 
westernmost  of  which  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Tais^ka  lives. 

Masianaka  is  half  a  day's  journey  to  south 
of  Vangaindrino. 


Sunday,  9th  July, 


A  village  on  a  low  hill  not  far  from  the  river. 


Tuesday,  11th  July, 

Large  number  of  villages  in  every  direction. 
Except  the  Mang6ro,  the  M^nanara  is  the 
largest  river  on  the  east  coast  There  is  a 
large  population  along  the  river  basin. 
Both  to  the  south  and  north  of  Vangiin- 
dHLno  the  people  seem  to  be  divided  into 
tribes,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  differ- 
ent rivers,  with  tracts  of  uninhabited  land 
between.  Unpleasant  path  through  rice- 
fields  and  flat  swampy  district ;  then 
volcanic  soil,  and  then  ridge  of  stratified 
sandstone  tilted  up  nearly  peri)endicnlar 
dipping  to  west 
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Dis- 

Province and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

tances 

in  Time 

H.M. 

No.  of 
Houses 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

VangiOiidxiaa 

Wednesday,  \2th  July. 

Rwer  Md.nan\vo 

2    3 

Pass    over   an    undulating  'country    with 

Crossmg  do. 

1    6 

... 

occasional  wood,  but  no  villages.     A  long 
promontory-like  ridge  runs  north-west  and 
south-east,  dipping  abruptly  to  level  ground 
at  its  northern  extremity  ;  on  the  summit 
of  this  is  Ankikiana,  reached  by  a  slippery 

ArUcdrana 

0  50 

80 

steep  red-clay  road.     A  large  stockaded 
riyva.     On  the  top  and  slopes  of  Ank^rana 

Total  . 
Tais^ka. 

3  58 

are  large  masses  of  volcanic  rock. 
Friday,  Uih  July. 

1    0 

... 

Road  leads  over  a  more  thickly  wooded 

Oofwing  do. 

0  30 

... 

country.     Over  a  low  range  of  hills  to 

Isdumjo    . 

... 

west  two  prominent  rounded  mountains 

Mdhozdza 

130 

10 

are  seen  ;  one  of  these,  Isionjo,  resisted 

Mdrovdndrika 

0  25 

20 

the  attack  of  the  H6vas  under  Riiningiry 

Mdroanisba 

Total  . 

113 

9 

more  than  nine  months. 

Saturday t  Ihth  July. 
Travel    over    uninhabited    country,    with 

4  38 

ladauirivo 

2    0 

12 

F^otra  , 

0  25 

15 

swampy  hollows  surrounded  by  low  wood- 
covered  hills.     The  road  good,  and  several 
respectable  timber  bridges  over  the  streams. 
Ascend  a  low  ridge  and  then  cross  level 

River  Mdnambdlo    . 

Idbordmo 

1*0 

20 

b4to  to  liborino,  a  village  on  a  hill  2  or 

Ambdhy  . 

115 

40 

8  miles  from  the  sea  in  sight  of  Ambahy, 
which  is  6  miles  farther  on. 

SuTiday,  l^th  July. 

Total  . 

4  40 

Anib^hy  is  a  military  post,  with  ladodna 

(custom-house)  not  far  from  the  sea,  on 

south    bank    of   the    river    Minambito. 

Fdrafangdna  . 

... 

... 

Nearer  the  shore  is  a  native  village,  Fira- 

Mdhafdsy 

... 

... 

fang&na,   and  across  the  river   (here  60 

Fenying  down  the 

yards    wide)    is    Miihafasy,   where  some 

lagoon   . 

0  15 

French  traders  live.      Three  rivers,  the 

Animkhly 

2  30 

6 

Minamb^to,  the   Manimpatra,    and   the 

River  Mandmpatra  . 

... 

Minamb^va,  all  find  their  way  to  the  sea 

River  Mdnambdva  . 
Total  , 

... 

1  mile  north  of  Amb&hy. 

Monday,  Vlih  July. 

2  45 

River  Saldhy  . 

... 

... 

Journey  along  shore  to  mouth  of  the  river 

Randmbo 

8  23 

25 

River  Andvotra 

0  28 

... 

ladodTia  and  village. 

River  Anddkana 

0  24 

... 

Left  seaside 

0  50 

River  Mdiniy  . 

0  48 

35 

River    Miinty,  a   tributary   of   the   river 

Crossing  do. 

122 

Mitit4nana. 

Anddha-ndsy    . 

130 

85 

Anddhan6sy,  a  good  sized  village  on  the 

River  Mdtitdnana    . 
Total  . 

... 

... 

river  MitUtinana. 

_8  45 
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VMiipteo. 

Tuesday,  l$th  July, 

Ferrying  . 

0  16 

... 

Cross  a  small  creek  close  to  And6han6sy, 

lUlniddy  . 

0  10 

,,, 

and  then  proceed  up  the  southern  bank  of 

Fenyto/wAto  . 

0  20 

... 

the  Miktit^nana,  which  is  crossed  at  Iv^to ; 

ATnbbhiphw     . 

1    0 

120 

then  turn  to  north-east 

Ivdlo 

1    0 

80 

Cross   the  river  An61aka,  a  broad  stream 

Mdnanarivo     . 

0  17 

.•• 

which  joins  the  river  MitiUnana  near  the 

SAnambdry      . 

0    8 

... 

sea  ;  proceed  up  a  path  leading  over  a  low 

iS^Ddna    . 

0  40 

50 

ridge  covered  with  wood,  then  come  down 

Crossing  Hiver 

to  level  plain  bordering  the  coast. 

Andlaka 

0  10 

... 

Total  . 

150 

10 

Wednesday,  19th  July. 

6  50 

MdngcUseAotra . 
Total  . 

Taim^. 

0  30 

40 

Three  miles  north,  a  H6va  post  and  custom- 
house. 

Thursday,  20th  July. 

0  80 

iJitwr  MdngatseAotra 

0  30 

... 

Cross  the  river,  march  partly  on  sand,  but 

Mdnakdra 

,325 

20 

mostly  through  nairow  belt  of  vegetation 

Crossing  River 

bordering  the  sea ;  next  to  this  is  a  low 

Mdnakdra     . 

0  35 

... 

swampy  strip  of  land  with  Fandanus  trees. 

Seaside     . 

2  20 

evidently  a  lagoon  in  the  wet  season. 
Next  is  a  low  ridge  thickly  covered  with 
vegetation,  an  ancient  sea -beach.  The 
smaller  rivers  all  along  this  coast  make  a 
considerable  curve  before  they  fall  into  the 
sea,  and  generally  run  parallel  with  the 
shore  for  a  mile  or  two  before  their  waters 

MdnaJcAra 

0  45 

16 

find  an  exit  through  a  narrow  opening  in 

Crossing  river  . 

0  50 

the  sand-bar.  At  Miinak^  is  another 
lodoAna  {Douane)  difficult  path  through 

Total  . 

8  25 

dense  growth  of  trees. 

Friday,  21st  July, 

LbhardLTio 

150 

10 

Pass  through  belt  of  vegetation  bordering 

Ferry  at  lagoon 

0  25 

... 

the  sea  and  scrub  bush.     In  [three  small 

Crossing  ferry   . 

ISO 

... 

ravines  running  down  to  shore  are  old 

River  Vindny  . 

0  80 

... 

lava  streams.     Passing^,L6har^o  come  to 

AndlaTndrina  . 

1  55 

an  extensive  lagoon  extending  northward 

AmJbdio  . 

0  25 

12 

for  four  or  five  miles,  and  formed  by  river 

Mangalky 

0  10 

15 

Itampdlo  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  Along 
southern  side  are  enormous  blocks  of  lava. 
Cross  river  and  skirt  shore  of  lagoon,  first 
along  the  sands  and  then  on  raised  beach, 
here  almost  bare  of  wood,  and  spreading 
out  into  a  broad  green  space  of  turf  dotted 
over  with  low  bushes.      Turning  inland. 

Crossing  River 

pass  a  number  of  villages,  some  of  them 

Fdradny 

115 

of  large  size,  on  both  sides  of  river  Fkr- 

VdJUmdnnok     . 

... 

a6ny.     The  largest  of  these  is  Vitomisina. 

0  10 

60 

stream. 

Saturday,  22dJuly. 

Total  . 

8  10 

VdJtomdsina     . 

0  10 

100 

The  principal  chief  of  the  Taim6ro,  whose 

River  Tdnj<makdndro 

0  33 

... 

name  is  Andriambelonarivo,  lives  at  Am- 

Crossing  do.      . 
Carry  forward 

0  50 

... 

b6taka.      Cross  two    tributaries    of   the 

138 
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Dis- 

Province and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

tances 
in  Time. 
H.M: 

No.  of 
Houses. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Taim^. 

Saturday f  22d  July — eontinv^d. 

Brought  forward    . 

138 

Fira6ny,  then  along  the  western  shore  of 

In  canoe  to  AndMso  . 

0  30 

12 

the  lagoon,  and  then  on  raised  bank  or 

Lohbloka  . 

0  58 

35 

beach,  through  dense  bush,  dwarf  palms. 

Opposite  AfasindrdnO' 

and  young  Paiidanus,     Cross  mouth  of 

ktly 

1  28 

12 

river    Nam6rona    in    canoes.       Through 

Mouth  of  River 

woods  on  banks  of  lagoon. 

Nambrona     . 

0    7 

Crossing  do. 

1    6 

... 

Opposite  V^rangtra. 

0  20 

20 

4  houses  . 

Total  . 

3    6 

4 

0    6 

- 

Suivday,  23d  July, 

Houses  near  Ambdla- 

Through  woods  and  then  over  cleared  spaces 

bimtaka . 

4  22 

6 

along  the  banks  of  the  lagoon,  which  ex- 

In canoe  down  lagoon 

0  20 

tends  all  the  way.     Cross  the  river  Ifimpo 

Crossing  Biver 

and  then   along  the   shore  to  the    river 

Ifdmpo  . 

0  20 

Mananjira,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  which  is 

Ankatdfika      . 

0  50 

20 

crossed  close  to  the  bar  in  canoes. 

Mouth  of  River 

Tliere  is  no   town   called   Mananjira,  but 

MdJianjdra    . 

0  18 

M^indrino  is  the  port  and  custom-house. 

Crossing  do. 

0  47 

Mdsindrdno     . 
Total  . 

0  80 

130 

Monday^  2ith  Jtdy. 

7  22 

In  canoe  to  lUlaibsika 

4  32 

80 

Itsiatosika,  the  Hova  fort,  is  half  a  day's 
journey  from   Misindrano,  which  is  the 
largest  town  next  to  Fian^nts6a,   neat, 
with  numbers  of  well-built  houses  stand- 



ing   in  spacious  courtyards,  belonging  to 

Total  . 

4  82 

French  traders. 

Tuesday,  25/A  July, 

Proceed   westward   and  northward  up  the 

valley  of  the  Minanjira.     Country  gently 

River  Aiitsaka . 

undulating,  with  bamboos,  rdviivdJu,  etc. 

AiUsdka  . 

2*40 

14 

Kiver  Antsaka  is  a  tributary  of  the  M&nan- 

MaiigdeUtka     . 

1  12 

12 

jara.      Ground  rises  ;  villages  small  and 

mmbka   . 

2  41 

8 

scattered,  and  population  scanty. 

Total  . 

6  33 

Tanjkla. 

Wednesday,  2^Ui  July, 

Tdnamdra 

0  30 

5 

Journey  through  a  wide  valley,  with  rice- 

Amhbhilsdra    . 

0  40 

16 

fields,  and  a  large  number  of  small  vil- 

Mdrohdla 

1    3 

5 

lages.     Reach  the  granite  formation  again. 

AiiUindiUsoldmpy     . 

0    7 

14 

Ascend  forest  -  covered  ridge,  and  a  stiff 

KardnamM      . 

0  42 

8 

climb  of  1000  feet  above  the  river  M^nan- 

Midndrihirdriny      . 

0  15 

8 

j.\ra.     Five  or  six  miles  to  south  is  notice- 

Amhdlafarlhy. 

0  54 

16 

able  a  remarkable  cliff  of  granite  of  many 

Amhbditrandmho      . 

0  54 

9 

hundred  feet  sheer  depth. 

Isdndrambra  . 
Total  . 

2  15 

10 

7  20 
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Taniila. 

Thursday,  27ih  July. 

Hardest  day's  journey,  through  uninter- 
rupted forest,  and  up  and  down  steep  and 
slippery  paths.     Come  to  junction  of  the 

Rh'cr  Ampasd.ry 

... 

Ampasary  tributary  with  the  Miinanjara, 

MiVi^UsfXra  (deserted) 

^2' 34 

10 

the  former  flowing  from   the  north-oast. 

Village  half-mile  to 

Village  Mahatsira  with  Idpa  at  the  junc- 

east 

2  40 

10 

tion.     Reach   point  1450  feet  above  sea. 

AntslTidra 

Total  . 

1  28 

20 

Only  a  few  isolated  woodcutters'  huts  met 
with. 

6  42 

Friday,  2Uh  July. 

SahclzttTna 

0  62 

10 

Along  the  river  Minanjira  with  numerous 

AiuMkana 

1  30 

10 

windings,   full   of  rapids ;   over  reefs    of 

Crossing  River 

granite  or  gneiss  with  veins  of  quartz  and 

Mdnanjdra   . 

2  37 

the  strata  tilted  at  a  high  angle  almost 
perpendicular,  but  with  slight  dip  to  north- 
west ;  up  and  down  ridges,  along  series 
of  valleys  beside  a  smaller  stream  called 

River  Mdnandrlana 

M^nandriana. 

New  village 

3' 23 

12 

Anibuhim^nga,    residence    of    I6vana,    the 

AmhbkimCin/ja . 

1  13 

70 

Tanala  princess.     A  square  'rbva  with  a 

two-storied  Idpa  built  on  steep  slopes  and 

Total  . 

9  35 

on  piles. 

Monday,  ^Ist  July. 

Crossing    the    River 

Amb^him&nga  is  more  than  2000  feet  above 

Mdnandrlana 

0  40 

the  sea-level.     Proceed,  after  crossing  the 

lAonddva 

2     0 

18 

river,  by  a  long  winding  wooded  valley  in 

ManjdkamdLyiaiui      . 

0  28 

30 

a  north-west  direction  to  Manjikamanana, 
which  is  on  a  steep  hill.  Here  the  valley 
becomes  wider,  and  there  is  a  tract  of 
comparatively  low  and  open  country  run- 
ning in  a  north -north-west  direction  from 
Arabohimanga,  in  which  the  hills  are  lower 

Riixr  MdiiUiiuindro 

0  55 

and  the  forest  thinner.       Highest  point. 

AndrXaraamha 

0     8 

17 

2500  feet.     Pass  on  through  valleys  with 

Two  villages  half-mile 

intervening  ridges,  following  for  4  or  5 

to  right 

1  55 

12 

miles  the  course  of  the  MMntinandro  flow- 

Man^impdsana 

0  40 

20 

ing  to  the  south-east.    Pass  several  villages. 

AvibbdLvbahdngy      . 

0  47 

25 

Anibodivoahangy  is  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
lofty   hill.      All   around,    except   to   the 



south,  are  other  high  forest-covered  hills, 

Total  . 

7  33 

2250  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tuesday,  1st  August. 

A  steady  climb  of  950  feet  with  hardly  a 

IvdkitrAmbo     . 

2  35 

24 

break,  then  along  a  winding  path  amongst 

West  edge  of  forest  . 

1  35 

the  trees,  and  then  another  stiff  pull  of 
420   feet.       Another  ascent  of  600   feet 

B^tBU6o. 

brings  us toIv6hitrambo  ("the  lofty to^Ti "), 
the  upper  jwrtion  of  the  village  on  the 

FdhirrUirina     . 

1  42 

10 

summit,  and  the  rest  of  the  houses  140 

Ifandriaiia 

1  33 

5 

feet  lower  down.      Summit  is  4750  feet 



above  the  sea. 

Total  . 

7  25 

— 

Wednesday,  2d  August. 

Isdndrandi'ihy . 

2  47 

Leave  the  forest  and  reach  the  bare  rolling 

Ambronuuna   . 

0  43 

downs  of  the  Betsik'o.     See  route  between 

Avibddijiakdrana     . 
Total  . 

4     0 

Antananarivo  and  Fianirantsoa,  No.  8. 

7  30 

- 
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1864. 
March. 


24th  AprU. 
27th  ApriL 


Route  Na  IO.—Boat  Votaob  along  the  Coast  Lakes  of  Eastern 
Madaoasgar. 

(a.)  Tamatave  to  MXnanjIra. 

The  long  line  of  lagoons  which  extends  down  the  greater  portion  of  the  east  coast 
of  Madagascar  has  already  heen  alluded  to  in  chapter  ii.  (see  arUe^  p.  104).  A  more 
detailed  description  is  now  presented,  taken  from  the  paper  read  by  Lieut. -Ciolonel 
W.  Rooke,  RA.,^  and  supplemented  by  information  from  Ellis's,'  Mullens's,  and 
Sibree's  works. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  Captain  W.  Rooke,  No.  4  Battery,  12th  Brigade,  R.A. 
(stationed  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius),  met  Mr.  Plant,  a  naturalist,  who  had  been 
collecting  specimens  of  natural  history  in  Madagascar.  This  traveller  communicated 
to  Captain  Rooke  his  idea  that  the  chain  of  lakes  which  commences  near  Tamatave 
might  be  traversed  for  several  hundred  miles  in  a  boat  of  light  draught,  which  could 
be  carried  over  the  short  distances  of  land  that  here  and  there  separate  one  lake  from 
another.  Accordingly  an  expedition  was  formed  by  Captain  Rooke  and  Mr.  Plant, 
who  were  accompanied  by  Captain  Johnston  of  the  24th  Foot,  and  Mr.  Hewitt, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Stores  Ordnance  Department ;  and  their  preparations  were 
completed  by  the  end  of  April,  when  the  least  unhealthy  season  of  the  Malagasy  coast 
commences.  The  boat  which  these  gentlemen  had  constructed  for  the  purpose  was 
18  feet  long  and  6  feet  beam,  with  a  very  flat  midship  section,  sharp  ends,  and  no 
keel.  She  was  strongly  built  of  white  pine,  with  American  oak  timbers,  and  fitted 
with  a  lug  sail,  an  awning,  and  four  13-foot  oars,  presenting  when  in  the  water  the 
appearance  of  a  short  broad  whale-boat.  Her  draught  of  water  when  empty  was 
about  4  inches,  and  with  her  crew  and  stores  on  board  never  exceeded  a  foot  She 
was  commenced  on  the  4th  April,  and  on  the  17th  April  the  party  embarked  with 
their  boat  on  board  a  trading  steamer,  the  "  Saxonia,"  bound  for  Tamatave,  at  which 
port  they  arrived  on  21  st  April. 

On  the  24th  April  the  boat  was  carried  overland  to  Iv6ndrona,  a  village  9  miles 
firom  Tamatave,  where  the  chain  of  lagoons  first  commences.  At  simrise  on  the  27th 
April,  everything  being  complete,  the  party  started  on  their  journey,  the  crew 
consisting  of  a  negro  who  spoke  English  and  Malagasy,  and  seven  marmites  (mdnwiUa), 
ordinary  bearers  of  the  country,  one  of  whom  was  a  pretty  good  cook.  None  of 
them  was  expert  with  the  oars,  so  they  were  accommodated  with  paddles,  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  with  which,  in  smooth  water,  they  propelled  the  boat  on  an 
average  something  over  4  miles  an  hour,  their  method  both  of  shaping  and  using  their 
paddles  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  employed  by  the  Maories  on  the  Waikato 
river,  New  Zealand. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  travellers  had  to  contend  during 
their  trip,  and  which,  in  fact,  brought  them  to  a  standstill  for  a  short  time  soon  after 
starting,  was  the  number  of  stakes  stuck  for  fishing  purposes  into  the  narrower  and 
shallower  portions  of  the  lake,  some  of  which  were  broken  off  just  below  the  surface, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  perceive  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
composed  of  such  hard  wood  that  if  struck  when  going  at  any  pace  they  did  not  fail 
to  penetrate  the  deal  planking  of  the  boat,  so  that  several  times  after  collision  with 
them  it  was  necessary  to  run  the  boat  ashore,  to  take  everything  out,  and  to  repair 
the  leak  before  proceeding  farther. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter-  1  «  x.. 

T^aniiudna. 

{Tamatave.) 

Cross  arm  of  sea 
Carry  forward 

9 

i 

... 

First  day,  2,1th  AprU,  Tamatave  to  Nbsy-Bi. 

Overland  to  Ivondrona  (see  Route  No.  1). 
After  leaving  Iv6ndrona,  first  cross  an  arm 
of  the  sea  about  half  a  mile  wide,  then 

94 

1  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soo.,  vol.  xxxvl.,  art  iii.,  p.  62.  "A  Boat  Voyage  along  the  Coast  Lakes 
of  East  Madagascar,"  read  by  Captain  W.  Rooke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  11th  December 
lb65.  '  Ellis's  History  qf  Madagaatxir,  vol.  i.  pp.  16-19. 
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Tbamisina. 

Brought  forward 


Village     . 

Lake  Nbsy-Bi . 

(Antdnifitsy. ) 
Day's  journey 


Beaches  out  of  Nbsy- 
B6        .        ,         , 


Portage 


Channel 


Andrdmonkbditra 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Vindnirdngy  . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Portage    . 

lake  JRasdaTncudy 

Carry  forward 
VOL.  I. 


9i 

12 

10 

m 

5 

6 

... 

i 

... 

26 

... 

86i 
68 

6 

"e 

74 

J 

2 

24 

74 

First  day — e(mtinv4id. 

strike  into  deep  channel  varying  in  breadth 
from  10  to  100  yards,  with  banks  on  each 
side  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Proceed  against  a  slight  current  for  about 
12  miles,  and  then  stop  for  a  short 
time  at  a  village  containing  some  10  or 
12  houses,  built  on  a  piece  of  rising 
gi-ound  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
soon  after  leaving  which  we  emerge  on  a 
large  lake,  N6sy-B^  (al>out  20  miles  long 
by  15  broad).  This  we  traverse  length- 
ways against  a  strong  wind  and  heavy  head 
sea,  taking  up  our  quarters  for  the  night 
in  a  collection  of  two  or  three  houses  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

Second  day^  ^8(h  Aprils  Tdnifbtsy  to 
A  ndrdnoTikbditra. 

The  next  day  about  noon  quit  T&nif6tsy,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  green  copal  is  col- 
lected, and  passing  out  of  N6sy-B^  enter 
in  succession  two  smaller  lakes,  each  about 
5  or  6  miles  in  diameter,  with  thickly 
wooded  shores.  After  crossing  these  take 
the  boat  out  of  water  and  carry  her  and 
baggage  for  half  a  mile  to  a  small  piece  of 
water  about  half  a  mile  long.  After  tra- 
versing this  portage  we  again  carry  boat 
for  50  yards  across  a  strip  of  sand  and 
launch  her  on  a  sheet  of  water  varying  in 
breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  100  yards. 
Along  this  channel  we  paddle  for  25  miles 
through  beautiful  park-like  scenery,  stop- 
ping en  route  at  two  villages,  the  first  of 
which,  situated  about  3  miles  from  where 
we  enter  the  lake,  containing  800  inhabit- 
ants, the  other  about  10  miles  farther  on, 
called  Andranonk6ditra,  which  is  much 
smaller,  and,  though  situated  on  the  border 
of  the  lake,  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea. 

Third  day,  29th  April,  Andrdnonkdditra  to 
Vindnirdngy, 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  April  the  lake, 
after  getting  shallower  and  shallower,  stops 
altogether,  so  we  remain  for  the  night  at  a 
small  village  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
houses,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 


Fourth  day,  ZOth  April,  Vindnirdngy  to 
Ampdntomalzina, 

The  boat  next  morning  is  carried  half  a  mile 
through  the  woods,  and  launched  on  a 
lake  (Iringy),  about  2  miles  long  and 
1  mile  broad.  Passing  through  this 
another  and  much  larger  lake  is  entered, 
where  a  strong  head- wind  and  heavy  sea 
oblige  us  to  run  the  boat  ashore  on  a  strip 
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Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Mil 

Inter- 
mediate 

ea. 
Total. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Fourth  day — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

24 

74 

of  sand.     The  shores  of  the  lake  are  thickly 

AmpAntomainna     . 

2 

wooded,  the  trees  growing  (except  at  the 
small  sandy  beach  where  we  landed)  right 

Day's  journey 

4i 

down  to  the  water's  edge.     The  waves 

during  a  storm  rise  to  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet, 

Total  . 

78i 

breaking  in  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Fifth  day,  1st  May,  Sunday,  AmpAn- 
tomalzina  to  Fdvimy, 

Cross    Lake    Jtasba- 

Next  morning  resume  journey,  cross  the 

masAy  . 

5 

lake,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  and  find 
ourselves  in  a  deep  channel  about  50  yards 

studded  with  clumps  of  trees.     Along  this 

10 

... 

we  paddle  for  10  miles,  passing  on  our  way 
two    good -sized    villages,    opposite    one 

Portage    . 

... 

another,  near  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 

Itasdabi  . 

*H 

... 

and  then  arrived  at  a  village  consisting  of 

Fdvdny  . 

... 

about  a  dozen   houses,  where,  as  it  waa 

Day's  journey 



164 

necessary  to  take  out  the  boat  and  carry  it 
14  mile  through  the  woods,  we  remained 
for  the  night. 

Total  . 

... 

95 

Sixth  day,  2d  May,  AnddvakanUmird;na 

to  An<Uvordnty,^ 

(ATiddvaJtanUnariMa) 

Launch  oar  boat  in  a  swift  running  stream. 

(River  Ivwdm,) 

barely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  our  pass- 
age, the  boughs  of  the  trees  thickly  inter- 
lacing overhead.      Down  this  we  pursue 

Swift  stream     . 

3 

... 

our  course  for  about  3  miles,  and  then  enter 
a  river  some  10  yards  broad,  bordered  by 

Paddling  . 

12 

trees  and  water-plants,  along  which  12 

{Lake  AncU>bo,) 

miles'  paddling  with  a  gentle  current  in  our 
favour  brought  us  at  noon,  on  2d  May, 

Andevordnty  . 

to  the  town  of  And&vorinty,  situated  on 
the  sea -coast  about  60  miles  south  of 
Tamatave,  and  where  the  route  from  that 
port  to  the  capital,  quitting  the  seashore, 
striktes  inland.  Andevorinty  is  on  the 
north   side  of   the  mouth   of   the  river 

River  TMroka . 

•  t. 

Iharoka. 

Day's  journey 

15 

. 

In  reality,  but  60  miles  could  have  been 
covered. 

Carry  forward      . 

... 

110? 

1  During  this  portion  of  the  journey  the  eastern  banks  of  the  lakes  were  never  more  than 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  A-equcntly  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  high-water  mark.  We  had 
passed  over  (says  Captain  Rooke),  according  to  our  reckoning,  104  miles  (?)  since  we  quitted 
Iv6ndrona,  of  which  the  boat  had  been  only  carried  overland  2^  miles.  Between  Iv^ndrona 
and  Lake  N6sy-B^  we  had  the  current  against  us,  and  for  the  last  15  miles  before  reaching 
Anddvorinty  (where  there  is  an  outlet  for  tlie  frc^h  wnter)  we  had  the  current  in  our  favour, 
while  the  intermediate  water  was  perfectly  tidcless.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  villaises 
through  which  we  passed  were  nearly  all  of  the  B^tsimisdraka  race,  although  here  and  there 
were  a  few  Hdvas,  whom  the  former  treated  with  great  deference. 


IV. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


371 


T^amiudiia. 

Broifght  forward 
Lake  Alavin&ndna 
Shallow  stream 


Broad,  shallow  lake, 
Lake  Sdh     . 


yhhitadra 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

IflUhliaiidro. 

Lake  SAlo 
Portage     . 

Lake  Fahia     . 


Portage     . 
Narrow  channel 


NdraUbVO . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Portage     . 
Tangbzy  Channel 


Lake  (very  shallow) 


Portage     . 
Channel    . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Carry  forward 


104? 


12 


116 


IJ 
8 


124 


28i 


1474 


6       147i 


Seventh  day,  Zd  May,  And^vordnty  to 
FohitsAra, 
Quit  Andfevorinty  and,  after  paddling 
8  miles  across  a  lake,  enter  a  shallow 
stream  about  5  yards  wide  running  over  a 
sandy  bottom,  where  the  current  against 
us  is  so  strong  that  we  have  to  get  out  and 
drag  the  boat  along.  The  country  on  each 
side  of  US  was  wet  swamp.  After  about 
4  miles  of  this  we  come  out  on  a  large  but 
shallow  lake  about  IJ  niile  wide,  with 
thickly- wooded  shores,  which  we  traverse 
for  5  miles,  sometimes  having  to  get  out 
and  push  the  boat  through  the  mud. 
Stop  for  the  night  at  a  small  wooden 
house,  the  property  of  the  governor  of 
Tamatave.  It  is  built  on  a  high  promon- 
tory, and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  a  very  small  village,  V6hits4ra  (?) 


£ighth  day,  4th  Mayt  Vdhiisdra  to 
Ndraldvo, 
After  2  miles  paddling  and  pushing  thnmgh 
mudy  we  come  to  a  small  village  of  half  a 
dozen  houses,  where  the  lake  ends  ;  carry 
the  boat  half  a  mile  to  another  lake,  about 
1  mile  wide  and  8  long,  with  high  grassy 
banks.  Traverse  the  lake,  passing  en  route 
a  small  village  on  left,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  lake.  Carry  the  boat  to  a  piece 
of  water  10  yards  broad  and  2  or  3  feet 
deep,  situated  on  the  sand  by  the  seaside  ; 
follow  this  channel  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
after  which  it  becomes  very  deep  and  wider, 
turning  off  into  the  woods.  Paddle  2 
miles  to  village  of  about  20  houses,  called 
N^raUvo. 


Ninth  day,  Uh  May,  NdraJdvo  to 
village  unnamed. 

Boat  carried  2  miles  through  woods  to  narrow 
stream  8  or  4  yards  broad  (bordered  with 
high  water  plants  growing  in  marsh) ; 
paddle  4  miles  with  strong  current  in  favour, 
then  come  to  a  lake  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
very  shallow,  along  which  we  proceed  8 
miles  ;  banks  on  each  side  low  and  grassy, 
studded  with  clumps  of  trees.  Carry  the 
boat  14  mile  to  another  piece  of  water 
about  10  yards  wide,  bordered  with  thick 
woods.  60  along  this  about  8  miles;  stop 
for  the  night  at  small  village. 

Tenth  day,  6th  May,  to  Sdkarivo, 

After  travelling  6  miles  the  water  widens 
considerably,  forming  a  lake  about  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Mihan^ro. 

TeftUh  day — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 
Vdtomdndry     . 

Mouth  of  Jtiver 
SdJcarivo 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

6 

i 

147i 
64 

only  separated  from  the  sea  on  the  one  side 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  town  of  Vatomandry,  a  H6va 
post,  and  residence  of  the  governor.  V4to- 
mindry  itself  was  (in  1864)  merely  a 
cluster  of  the  usual  reed  and  straw  houses, 
containing  from  300  to  400  persons.  The 
residence  of  the  governor  situated  in  an 
enclosure  surrounded  with  high  palisades. 
Since  the  blockade  of  M4han6ro,  VMo- 
m^ndry  has  become  an  important  place. 
In  chart  two  rivers,  the  SAkarivo  and  the 
Vitomindry,  are  shown  as  uniting  some 
distance  west  of  and  flowing  into  the  sea 
at  Vitom^ndry,  forming  a  sand-bar,  with 
some  coral  patches  2  miles  farther  to  the 
east. 

154 

Eleventh  day,  7(h  May,  Sdkarivo  to 
MdiiUindndry, 

Mdintindndry  . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

6 
4 

10 

Boat  carried  6  miles  through  forest  to  a  deep 
but  narrow  piece  of  water  (about  5  yards 
wide),  with  high  reeds  on  each  side,  along 
which  after  proceeding  3  miles,  the  lake 
widens  to  about  15  yards,  the  banks  on 
each  side  being  low  and  thickly  wooded. 
Four  miles'  sailing  with  fresh  fair  wind 
brings  us  to  M&intin^ndry,  a  village  con- 
sisting of  about  30  or  40  houses. 

164 

8^  i/ay.— Captain  Rooke's  party  halted. 

Twelfth  day,  9(h  May,  Mdintin^ndry  to 
Antaimbro, 

Biver  Sakdlina 

Antaimbro 
Day's  journey 
TV)tal  .. 

13 

13 

Paddle  for  13  miles  along  a  deep  channel, 
varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  100  yards, 
with  low,  thickly-wooded,  grassy  shores 
on  each  side ;  stop  for  the  night  at  a  small 
village,  containing  about  100  inhabitants, 
Antaim6ro.  The  houses  are  smaller  and 
dirtier  than  any  previously  passed.  Circular 
shields  covered  with  ox-hide  are  suspended 
fh)m  the  walls.  The  inhabitants  surly  and 
insociable. 

177 

Thirteenih  day,  \Oth  May,  Avtahhttro  to 
Mdrosihy, 

Channel    . 
Portage     . 
Carry  forward 

4 
8 

... 

Paddle  4  miles  through  a  channel  10  yards 
wide,  between  thickly  -  wooded  banks. 
Carry  the  boat  3  miles  through  the  forest ; 

7 

177 
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MlJuuidro. 

Brought  forward 


Mdrosiky  . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


River  Mandmdry 
Portage 

Deep  creek 
Mdhanbro 


Two  days'  journey 
Total  . 


Creek 

Narrow  passage 

Deep  river 


Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 


5 
5 

15 
6J 


4 
10 


177 


186 


30} 


216J 


16 
232i 


Thirteenth  day — continued, 

launch  her  on  a  piece  of  water  similar  to 
that  just  traversed.  A  couple  of  miles' 
paddling  along  this  brings  the  boat  to 
Miroslky,  a  place  consisting  of  20  or  30 
houses  on  a  lake  about  3  miles  long  and  a 
mile  wide,  which  is  only  separated  from  the 
open  sea  by  about  50  yards  of  sand. 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  days,  11th  and 
12th  May,  MArosiky  to  Mdhandro, 

Paddle  5  miles  along  a  lake  about  50  yards 
broad,  with  thickly-wooded  banks,  after 
which  the  boat  is  carried  5  miles  overland 
and  launched  on  a  shallow  lake  about  a 
mile  broad  (with  low  marshy  banks),  along 
which  the  boat  is  sailed  for  15  miles  with 
a  strong  fair  wind ;  then  strike  a  deep 
creek  about  10  yards  broad,  which  brings 
the  boat,  after  5  miles'  more  sailing,  up  to 
the  house  of  Xavier,  situated  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  M&han6ro,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  sheet  of  water. 

At  Mihan6ro  itself  there  is  an  open  road- 
stead (see  chapter  v.)  which  ships  occa- 
sionally visit,  and  the  town  itself  is  situate 
on  a  high  bluff,  and  contains  upwards  of 
100  houses.  It  is  very  neat  and  clean. 
Inland,  from  the  top  of  this  bluff,  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  pre- 
sents a  low  swampy  appearance,  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  innumerable  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  view  is  bounded  by  a  high 
range  of  mountains,  some  50  or  60  miles 
dLstant.  From  And^vorinty  to  M^han6ro  is 
by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  journey, 
both  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and 
from  the  fact  tlint  the  boat  has  to  be  carried 
overland  no  less  than  18^  miles,  though 
tlie  total  distince  between  the  two  places 
is  only  114  miles. 

^  Sixteenth  day^  Ihth  May,  Mdhanbro  to 
BetsizaraXna, 

Leaving  Mihan6ro,  proceed  4  miles  along  a 
creek,  from  10  to  20  yards  broad,  bordered 
with  reeds  and  water-plants  ;  then  enter  a 
narrow  passage,  with  mud-bank  on  one 
side  and  reeds  on  the  other,  deep  enough 
to  float  the  boat,  but  so  narrow  that  we 
have  to  force  way  through  the  reeds.  After 
10  miles  of  this  reach  a  deep  river,  50  yards 
wide,  running  between  high  grassy  banks, 
along  which  we  proceed  2  miles  and  arrive 
at  B^tsizaraina.  The  town  of  B^tsizaraina 
is  situated  on  rising  ground  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  contains  some 
70  or  80  houses  ;  but  the  dwellings  of  the 
governor  and  his  principal  officers  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  a 
high  palisade. 


1  13<A  3foy. —Occuy)ied  in  repairing  boat, 
some  6  miles  up  a  creek. 


lAth  Afay.— Visit  to  cuffee  plantation  of  Xavier*», 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Rood. 


I  Inter- 
mediate 


Broaght  forward 


Sdio         .        . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


River  Mangbro 
Deep  channel    . 

Ambbdikdrana 

Tideless  rirer    . 

Lake 
Day's  journey 

Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


2 

18 


Total. 


232} 


23 


26-2} 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Sevenleenth  day^  l^th  May,  BHsizaraina  to 
River  Mangbro, 

Proceed  along  the  river  about  200  yards, 
then  strike  into  a  shallow  stream  5  yards 
broad,  with  sandy  bottom,  and  8ugar<;ane 
growing  on  the  banks.  After  proceeding 
with  a  slight  current  in  our  (avour  along 
this  stream  for  2  miles,  enter  the  great 
Mang6ro  river  6  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  river  here  is  upwards  of  2  miles  broad, 
and  contains  several  lai^ge  sand-banks; 
the  shore  on  each  side  is  steep  and  com- 
posed of  sand,  and  a  bar  checks  the  navi- 
gation at  the  mouth  (see  chapter  v.)  Cross 
the  river  (the  current  running  at  2  miles 
per  hour),  and  land  at  a  small  village 
containing  20  houses,  about  3  miles 
lower  down,  at  a  house  in  which  we  leave 
all  heavy  stores  for  return  journey. 

[\7th  May. — Sail  up  the  Mangbro  river  for 
14  miles,  the  current  becoming  gradually 
stronger.  Come  to  a  collection  of  houses 
just  below  some  rapids,  where  the  river 
gradually  narrows  to  half  a  mile.  Ascend 
the  river  above  the  rapids  in  canoes ;  rapids 
and  waterfalls  succeeding  one  another  at 
intervals  of  200  to  300  yards,  the  natives 
hauling  the  canoes  over  these  cataracts  by 
main  force.  The  view  from  the  village 
above  the  rapids  is  magnificent ;  the  river, 
studded  with  innumerable  islands,  rushes 
between  densely  -  wooded  banks  rising 
almost  abruptly  to  a  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  whilst  on  the  other,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  are  irregular  hills  clothed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  the  foliage  of  the  bamboo. 

18^  May. — Continue  ascent  of  river,  pro- 
ceed 6  miles,  hauling  canoes  through  in- 
numerable rapids  ;  halt  at  small  village, 
from  which  all  inhabitants  were  away 
working  in  the  rice-fields.  Rice  and  beans 
only  obtainable  for  food.  Descend  the 
river  to  near  mouth  of  Mang6ro.] 

Eighteenth  day^  \9th  May^  River  Mangbro 
to  Sdhavi, 

Continue  journey  south.  After  paddling  1 
mile  down  the  river  Mang6ro,  turn  into  a 
deep  channel,  about  10  yards  wide,  be- 
tween grassy  banks,  along  which  paddle  2 
miles,  halt  at  Amb6dih4rana,  a  village 
of  500  or  600  inhabitants.  Proceed  for 
18  miles  along  a  tideless  river,  about  50 
yards  wide,  banks  on  each  side  covered 
with  tropical  foliage.  Emerge  on  a  lake 
about  2  miles  each  way,  surrounded  with 
woods.  Cross  over  and  stop  at  an  empty 
house  by  water-side. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


?i75 


Nineteenth  day,  20th  May,  Sdhavi  to 

Brought  forward   . 

,,, 

2621 

AfdscmUloka. 

Portage     . 

i 

Boat  carried  quarter  of  a  mile  through  tlie 

Deep  channel    . 

6 

woods  and  launched  in  deep  channel,  about 
80  yards  wide,  with  trees  down  to  water's 
edge.    Along  this  paddle  for  6  miles;  halt 

AiiiTdxwlsiiTa  . 

... 

at  village  Andriinots^ra.     Enter  on  a  sheet 

Broad  sheet  of  water . 

15 

... 

of  water  half  a  mile  broad,  along  which 

Lake 

4 

proceed  16  miles,  then  come  on  a  lake  about 
a  mile  across,  separated  from  the  open  sea 
by  a  strip  of  land  only  200  yards  broad. 
Traverse  this  for]  4  miles,  then  turn  up  a 

Creek 

1 

... 

creek  10  yards  wide,  along  which  paddle 

Mivs(mkl6lca     . 

1  mile  to  village  Misom^loka,  built  on  ris- 

Day's journey     . 
Total 

26i 

ing  ground,  consisting  of  20  or  30  houses. 
21st  May.— Halt. 

289 

Twentieth  day,  22d  May,  Mds<mUloka  to 

Avnbbhimanbro, 

Portage     . 

6 

... 

Boat  carried  6  miles  overland  (the  first  mile 
through  wood,  the  remainder  over  sandy 

Winding  sheet  of 

plain)  ;  launch  on  winding  sheet  of  water 

water    . 

... 

50  yards  wide,  with  low  swampy  banks 
swarming  with  crocodiles.     Paddle  1  mile 

AmbdlaHnUaka 

1 

to  Ambalav6ntaka,   and  thence  13  miles 

Ambbhimanbro 

Day's  journey     . 

Total 

13 

20 

to  tumble-down  village  of  Amb6himan6ro. 
(A  good  deal  of  raw  cotton  in  the  houses.) 

... 

309 

Twenty-fira  day,  23d  May,  Ambbhimanbro 

to  Mdmbazdto. 

Deep  channel    . 

3 

Pursue  way  along  deep  channel  50  yards 
broad,   with    thickly  -  wooded    banks,   for 

Stream      . 

7 

about  3  miles,  then  enter  stream  barely 
wide   enough  to  permit  passage  of  boat, 
with  strong  current  in  favour,  and  trees 
meeting  overhead,  for  7  miles.     Open  on  a 

Open  water 

6 

piece  of  water  half  a  mile  wide,  with  well- 
wooded  shores,  which  traverse  for  6  miles, 

SdkaUo    . 

and  reach  Sakal^o,  a  neat  village  of  20 
houses,    surrounded    with    orange    trees. 

Lake 

6 

... 

Cross  a  lake,  5  miles  each  way,  on  banks 
of  which  is  a  large  village  on  rising  ground. 

Channel    . 

8 

... 

Thence  paddle  along  a  channel  about  100 
-  yards  wide  for  8  miles,  passing  three  vil- 
lages  of  some  size,  and  arrive   at  small 

Mdmbazdto 

Day's  journey     . 

Total 

29 

village,  Mambazato. 

... 

338 

Twenty-second  day,  2Aih  May,  Mdmbazdto 

to  Fdnawtdra. 

Narrow  river     . 

4 

... 

Soon  after  starting  river  narrows  to  about 
50  yards,  with  grassy  banks.     After  going 

Canal 

... 

... 

about  4  miles  pass  through  a  canal  about 

AndrdnoTUsindrdno . 

... 

100  yards  long,  20  feet  broad,  and  5  or  6 

Carry  forward    . 

4 

feet  deep,  cut  by  M.  Ligie,  a  prqpriitaire 

388 
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Route  No.  10  (a.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


MUianbro. 

Brought  forward    . 
Winding  piece  of 
water    . 

Serpentine  channel  of 
River  Lbhavbhitra . 
Sheet  of  water  . 
River  FdiianUira 
FdnaiUdra 

Day's  journey     . 

Total 


Lake  Bdngazdva 


Day's  jouiTiey 
Total 

lUuianjAra. 
Lake  JUlngazAva 


Narrow  ditch    . 
Portage     • 

Carry  forward 


Distances  in 

Miles. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

4 

388 

6 

18 
6 

... 

33 

... 

371 

i 

12 

... 

2 

i 

•" 

Hi 

... 

3851 

5 

... 

6 

10 

1* 

••• 

23^ 

385J 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Twentysecfmd  day — eoniinued, 

atMah^la.  The  cutting  is  through  clay, 
with  banks  12  feet  high.  Proceed  along  a 
piece  of  water  30  yards  wide,  for  6  miles, 
with  wooded  banks ;  arrive  at  village 
(deserted  whilst  the  inhabitants  are  work- 
ing in  the  rice -fields).  Pursue  serpen- 
tine channel  for  18  miles,  then  come  on 
to  sheet  of  water  half  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  belt  of  sand  (100  yards  wide)  be- 
tween it  and  sea.  Sail  along  this  5  miles, 
and  arrive  at  F&nant4ra,  a  village  of  30  or 
40  houses,  built  on  a  small  hill  near  the 
edge  of  the  lake. 

Twenty-third  day,  25^  May^  FdnatUdra 
to  Mahda, 

Go  up  a  river  (50  yards  wide)  for  300  yards, 
and  then  turn  into  a  deep  winding  passage 
under  foliage  for  12  miles  ;  thence  emei^ 
on  lake  of  Mahela,  a  fine  piece  of  water  about 
6  or  7  miles  each  way.  Along  its  borders 
paddle  for  2  miles  to  house  of  M.  Ligie  (a 
trader  who  had  resided  in  Madagascar  for 
thirty  years),  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  Mahela.  The  town  of  Mahela  con- 
tains 500  inhabitants,  and  is  situate  on  a 
strip  of  sand  about  half  a  mile  broad,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  sea,  forming  an 
open  roadstead,  visited  by  two  or  three 
shiiM  in  the  course  of  the  year  (see  chap- 
ter V.)  On  the  west  side  is  the  lake 
stretching  away  inland  several  miles.  Be- 
yond it  lies  thickly  -  wooded  country 
bounded  by  a  mountain  chain  some  70 
miles  (iistant.  Near  the  town  a  great  ex- 
tent of  land  is  under  cultivation  with  rice, 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  etc.,  the  i)roperty  of  M. 
Ligie. 

26/7t  and  27tJi  3/ay.— Halt 

Twenty-fourth  day^  2S(h  May,  MaMla  to 
JUver  Mdnanjdra  (Mdsindrdtio). 

Leave  Mahela  in  canoes,  each  paddled  by 
twelve  men,  and  proceed  at  rate  of  6 
miles  ])er  hour  ;  cross  the  lake  of  Mahela 
and  enter  piece  of  water  (30  yards  wide), 
along  which  paddle  for  6  miles.  The  lake 
now  widens  to  about  100  yanis,  and 
pnddle  on  for  10  mile«,  the  shores  on  each 
side  covered  with  remains  of  burnt  forest. 
Come  to  a  very  shallow,  narrow  ditch, 
along  which  the  canoes  are  dragged  H 
mile,  and  then  taken  out  and  carried  a 
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H&nanjtou 

Brought  forward 
Creek 


Mdsindrdno     . 
Hiver  Mdnanjdra 
Day's  joTimey 

Total  . 


Mdnanjdfa 


23J 
4 


385} 


32i 


4181 


I 
Day's  journey         .  - 

Total  from  Tamatave  | 


9 
4271 


Twenty-fourth  day — coiUiniud, 

mile  overland  to  another  creek  with  reeds 
on  each  side.  Along  this  the  route  pro- 
ceeds 4  miles,  when  canoes  have  again  to 
be  taken  out  and  carried  2  miles  overland 
to  a  river  40  yards  broad,  along  which  a 
paddle  of  6  miles  brings  the  canoes  to 
M^sindrinoy  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mitmu^^ra.  This 
village  contains  500  or  600  inhabitants 
(see  chapter  v.) 

Tweiity-fifth  day,  2^(k  May,  Mdsindrdno 
to  Mdnanjdra, 

Ascend  the  river  M^anj&ra,  which  is  deep 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  running  at 
the  rate  of  8  miles  per  hour,  between  high 
grassy  banks.  But  for  the  sand-bar  at  its 
mouth  this  river  would  be  navigable  by 
good -sized  vessels  for  50  miles.  After 
paddling  up  stream  9  miles  halt  at  the 
sugar  factory  of  M.  Ligie,  opposite  town  of 
Minanj^ra.  The  town  of  M^nanjira  is  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  (see  chapter  v.) 
It  is  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  water 
route  on  the  east  coast,  the  journey  since 
leaving  Tamatave  extending  400  (?)  miles  by 
lake  and  river,  and  overland  portage  of 
20  miles.  "The  town  of  M^nanjira," 
says  Captain  Rooke,  "  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  H6va  dominions  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  is  built  on  two  conical  hills. 
On  the  top  of  each  hill  stands  a  large 
house  belonging  to  the  governor  and  the 
other  chief  officer ;  ite  total  population  is 
about  1500"  (in  1864). 


On  the  return  journey  northwards  to  Tamatave  Captain  Rooke's  y>arty  despatched 
their  baggage  overland,  thus  indicating  the  land  journey  to  be  a  quicker  route.  They 
left  Mina^Jara  in  their  boat  on  81st  May,  arriving  at  Mahela  on  1st  June,  and  at 
M&han&ro  on  6th  June.  Between  the  latter  place,  which  they  left  on  7th  June,  and 
Andevodinty  they  found  nearly  a  foot  less  water  in  the  lakes  than  there  had  been 
during  the  journey  south,  as  there  had  been  hardly  any  rain  since  3d  May.  The 
party  finally  reached  Tamatave  on  the  14th  June,  thus  making  the  journey  of  220 
miles  in  fourteen  days,  including  two  days'  halt,  averaging  nearly  19  miles  a  day. 
Captain  Rooke's  estimated  tortuous  distances  in  Route  10  may  be  halved  for  direct 
distance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  villages  through  which  the  above  journey 
was  made  appeared  indolent  and  good-humoured.  Their  chief  occupation  consists  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  manioc,  and  sugar-cane,  and  in  the  catching  and  drying  of  fish, 
with  which  all  the  lakes  abound.  Tliey,  however,  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
and  when  they  have  sufficient  for  a  few  days'  consumption,  will  sit  at  their  doors  and 
bask  in  the  sunshine  until  it  is  necessary  to  work  for  more.  Their  houses  throughout 
this  route  are  built  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  much  the  same  manner,  as  those  at 
Tamatave  ;  and  at  most  of  the  villages  fowls,  eggs,  and  rice  are  procurable.  In  no 
case  has  the  boat  to  be  carried  more  than  6  miles  from  one  lake  to  another,  and 
frequently  to  effect  a  junction  between  two  of  the  lakes  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  a  small  watercourse  forming  a  connection  between  them.  The  Government 
authorities,  however,  will  not  allow  (i.e,  in  1864)  the  lakes  to  be  cut  into  one  con- 
tinuous thoroughfare,  and  have  refused  M.  Ligie  permission  to  make  the  attempt, 
notwithstanding  the  facility  they  would  then  afford  for  the  transmission  of  rice  from 
the  southern  provinces  to  the  port  of  Tamatave"  (probably  owing  to  the  French 
complication).^ 

1  In  the  "Instructions  pour  les  Agents  Commerciaux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Madagascar," 
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.  (6.)  ANDkVOBXNTY  TO  FOET  DaITPHIN. 


Distances  In 

Province  and  Flaoes  on 
or  near  tbo  Road. 

Miles. 

Inter- 
medUte 

TotaL 

Kkhaa^ro. 

First  day,  AmUwyrdaUy  to  Jfdintindndry. 

AndhforHnty    . 

... 

18"*  67'  6(r  S.  lat,  49'  7'  84'  R  long. 

Mouth  of  J2iwri%dr- 

oka. 

Tdnimdndry  fort      . 

1 

North    extremity    of 

LaJce  Sdlo    . 

6 

South    extremity    of 

Lahe  Sdlo     . 

u 

North    extremity    of 

LaJce  Vahla, 

i 

South    extremity    of 

Lake  Fahia . 

2 

Ndraldvo. 

North  point  of  channel 

of  Tangbzy  lagoon . 

1 

South  point  of  channel 

of  Tangbzy  lagoon . 

6 

North     extremity    of 

reach  extending  to 

Vdlomdndry . 

1 

Vdlomdndry  fort      . 

6 

Mouth  of  River  Sdk- 

arivo    . 

1 

Mdintindndry . 

13 

Day's  journey 

89 

SecoTid  day,  Malntindndry  to  Mdhan&ro. 

UovithotEiverSakd- 

lina     . 

i 

Antaiinbro  village    . 

8 

South  point  of  Malnr 

tindndry  lagoon    . 

U 

Mdro^ky 

5 

Mouth  of  iZtwrifan- 

dndry  . 

i 

Bipardsy 

7 

Confluence  of  Rivera 
Osy  and  Ldhariana 

Confluence  of  Rivers 

Sdsaka  and    Tan- 

tdnia. 

Uouihof  River  Sdaaka 

8 

Mdhanbro 

i 

Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 

80 

69 

issued  by  the  Conseil  d'AdministTstion  at  Paris,  16th  May  1863,  It  is  stated :  "Le  Commandaat 
Dapr6  a  promts  au  gouvemeur  (M.  le  Baron  Paul  de  Richemont)  de  fkire  etudler,  par  ringinieur 
hyarographe  attache  i  sa  division,  le  plus  ou  moins  de  facility  qu'il  y  aurait  4  niettre  en  com- 
munication d'immenses  itangs  situ^  par  le  tra^*er8  de  la  cdte  est.  On  pourrait,  prolwblement, 
aveo  des  travanz  peu  importants,  cr^er  ainsi  une  voio  navigable  de  plus  de  800  kilometres  de 
long.    Les  agents  commerciaux  seconderont  I'ingenieur  hydroffraphe  dans  ses  operations  et 

Konteront  de  ses  excursions  pour  se  livrer  4  I'etude  des  populations  qui  demeurent  snr  des 
rds  de  ces  Atangs,  et  sur  la  nature  des  prodnits  de  oette  partie  de  la  o6te  est" 


Jb  JacAjtaa*  3f9. 


Stan/of^eGto^fSnu^ 
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MUiandro. 

Brought  forward   . 

••• 

69 

Ambbditafiara . 

1 

B^iaizaraina  fort 

IJ 

AnUivdUana    . 

1 

I/drina    . 

1 

Sdlo 

1 

UouQi  of  Biver  Man- 

gin-o     . 

\ 

AmbbdOdrana 

Rantana . 

7 

South  point  of  iSfd^an^ 

cbannel         •        • 

i 

Andrdnotsdra  , 

i 

Mouth  of  Mwr  Lb- 

hotra   . 

i 

ArUAvjondrdno 

i 

Avipdnontbana 

6 

VdlokUtnja      . 

4 

Confluence  of  Rivers 

SdharUsU)  and  ifd- 

AoAdro. 

Mouth  of  River  Md- 

hasbra 

IJ 

Andlalla, 

i 

AinbdlavbiUaka 

8 

Day's  journey 

32J 

... 

Total. 

101} 

Mouth  of  River  Ivblo 

2 

Ambbhimanbro 

n 

Nbsijidrdmna  , 

2 

SdkaUo   . 

Si 

Mouth  of  i2ti«r^dX:a- 

Uo. 

Nbsivdrika 

8 

Amhosdhana   . 

2 

AtUdraldmbo, 

TanAmbdo, 

laaniindra. 

Ampbamdnitra, 

Mdmbazdto 

i 

Fdniv^lona. 

AmbbdihdraTnAy, 

AndrdnoTilaindrdno . 

n 

Andlalblona, 

North  point  of  Fhio- 

arivo  lagoon . 

n 

South  point  of  Ihto- 

arivo  lagoon . 

li 

Aniandmhdo, 

Ambbha. 

Lbhavbhitra  channel. 

Mouth  of  iJii^J'dw. 

atUdra . 

Vi 

Ambbhitsdra    . 

} 

AndrAnomidiroka, 

Carry  forward 

29 

101} 

Third  day,  Mdhanbro  to  Avibdlavbniaka, 


Fourth  day,  AmhdXavbrUaha  to  Tandnddva, 
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Route  No.  10  (6.)— con/inw^ 


Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Eoute  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

ToUl. 

Mihan6ro. 

Fourth  day — catUinued, 

Brought  forward   . 

29 

101} 

River     Sakdro,     en- 

trance    to  Mnga- 

zdva  lagoon. 

AfafUla    . 

8i 

MatidinizAra, 

TanAnddva  fort 
Day's  journey 

Totel  . 

2i 

40 

1411 

Mouth  of  Biver  Ban- 

gdny. 

South  point  of  Bdn- 

gazdva  lagoon 

4 

Mouth  of  River  n/dka 

l^ 

Ampdndendnana     . 

3 

lUtnanjtou 

AmhbhinMo     . 

5 

Tsiatimka  fort 

2i 

South  point  of  Rfaka 

channel 

2 

Channel    leading    to 

Mdnanjdra  . 

1 

Mdsindrdno     . 

3 

Mouth  of  River  Mdn- 

anjdra 

J 

AnkdtafUo       . 

1 

Longdza  . 

3 

I/dmpo    . 

2 

Avibdlavbantdka, 

MdroUa  . 

5 

River  Mdringdry, 

Ankitdy  . 

6 

Anvbbkipdtrana, 

V^rangerana   . 

8 

Mouth    of    River 

Nambrona    . 

J 

Nanibrona 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

2i 

46J 

188 

Sixth  day,  NavnJbrona  to  Lbhardno. 

Afdsindrdnokely 

li 

Lohbloka 

4 

Andrdmbomdro 

-If 

Mouth  of  River  An- 

dbUo     . 

'.: 

Vdtmndsina  fort 

Mouth  of  River  Fdr- 

abny. 

Ambdtosba 

Carry  forward 

24 

104 

188 

IV. 
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M^tnanjtou 

Sixth  day — amtinued. 

Brought  forward    . 

lOi 

188 

Ilalmiaz<lha, 

Mouth  of  Jiiver  Itam- 

pdlo. 

Lbhardtw 

H 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

20 

208 

Vbhiptoo. 

Seventh  day,  Zdhardno  to  AmUhiptno, 

River  Mdnandno, 

MdnanAno 

4 

Monihof  JtiverMdnO' 

kdra. 

McLnoJcdrct        • 

9 

Mouth  of  igitwAfdn- 

gcUsiaUra, 

Mdngaisiabtra . 

12 

Ampdsiinklohi, 

Ambbhip^no  fort 

4 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

29 

... 

237 

Eighth  day,  Amb^hiphio  to  Ambdhy, 

Savdna    . 

4 

Junction    of    Rivers 

AtiblaJcafai^  Mdti- 

tdnanct. 

River   Malnty  joins 

River  Mdlitdnana. 

Mdhamdnina  fort     . 

6 

Mouth  of  River  An- 

dAkana 

i 

^outh  of  River  And- 

votra    . 

i 

Randmbo 

34 

Mouth  of  River  So- 

Ibhy. 

River  MaMtsy. 

Andsikily 

lOJ 

Confluence        and 

mouths  of    Rivera 

Mdnambdwa,  Mdn- 

ampAtra,  and  ifdn- 

ambdto 

9 

Fdra/dTigana   . 

i 

Ambdhy  . 

h 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

35 

272 

Ninth  day,  Ambdhy  to  VangaXndrdno,    \ 

MdlMfdsy, 

Mdhav^lona, 

Mouth  of  iZiwrifdna- 

t\'mba  . 

8 

Ankdrana  fort. 
Carry  forward 

8 

272 
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Route  No.  10  (6.) — conUniLed. 


Province  and  Places  on 
ornear  the  Road. 

Distencea  in 
Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Brought  forward    . 
Mouth  of  i2itwrdA;o- 

dndry  . 
laiigimgo . 
Mdnanivo 
Bindnortmana 
Fangaindrdno  fort  . 

Day*8  journey 

Total  . 

Vangalsdxiiio. 

River  Mdnandra 
BUd/o  YiWage   . 
Uovith  of  Biwr  If dsi- 
dnaka  . 

Elcihia     . 

Mouth  of  River  Mdn- 

ambdndro 
Somlsika 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Amhdlafdndrana     . 
Mouth  of  River  Sdn- 

dravindny    . 
Mouth  of  River  Rhi- 

gUra 
Mouth  of  River  Idvi- 

bdla      .        .        , 
TandmU  or  Idvibbla 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Vbhivdrikia    . 
AmhdtM 
MdnanUna, 
River     Sdmhy    and 
village       . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Mdnambdto      . 
Tbngotra  Paint 
Lbhavdio . 
Mantmibo  HUl. 

Carry  forward 

8 

8 

14 

6 

5 

272 

27i 

Ninth  day— continued. 

B^niinor^mana,  the  custom-house  and  port 

of  Vangidndiino. 
Vangaindi-ino  fort  up  the  river  7  miles  west 

of   B^n4nor^mana,    800    miles   south   of 

Andivoriuity, 

Rleventh  day,  Som^sika  to  TandmM, 

Twelfth  day,  Tandmbi  to  Sdmby. 
TlUrteenthday,  Sdniby  to  SU.  Lucia. 

1 
10 

2 

10 
18 

299i 
41 

5 

8 

4 

7 
1 

340 
25 

16 
5 

5 

7 
8 

1 
4 

865 
26 

890 

16 

890 
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An68y. 

Thirteejith  day— continued. 

Brought  forward   . 

15 

390 

Conflnenoe  and  mouth 

of  Bxven   Maim- 

bdva  and  Manimr 

boarivo 

3 

North   point  of  SU, 

Lucia^Bay   . 

4 

MatUiJUify 

1 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

23 

... 

413 

Fourteenth  day,  Ste.  Lucia  to  Fori 

Peak  of  i^apiriW. 

Dauphin, 

Mouth  of  River  MdTUi' 

nivo     . 

10 

Lokdra, 

Mdxolbfo  PoinL 

liaph^na. 

IvAira     . 

3 

Mouth  of  Eiver  Lin- 

goTd.no, 

FUdraka, 

LimpoTndmy, 

iMnpwndmy  lagoon. 

8L  Louis  Hill 

Lake  Mdsidnaka, 

Tadlandra    or    Port 

Dauphin  {Fdrado/dy) 

4 

Day's  journey 

17 

Total  from 
And^yorAnty 

... 

430 

Route  No.  11.— {a.)  MAhan6ro  to  AntanXnarIvo. 
Itinerary  of  M,  Grandidier  {from  D Encamps), 


Mdhanbro 
BHsizaraina     , 
Amhbdifdrana, 

Ambbdihdramy 
Ambbdihdra     , 

AnUty. 

AmMhilsdra    . 
Madio      . 

Vbhibbla . 
Mdhatsdra 

Amhbhitrbmby 
AnkddilanAny 

Bipardsy . 
Ambbdinivbngo 

Carry  forward  .     . 

6 

8 

18 
26 

30 
14 
18 
23 

One  day. 
Two  days. 

One  day. 
One  day. 

One  day. 

On  the  river  Mang6ro. 
One  day. 

One  day. 

14 
12 

16 
14 

8 
6 

10 
8 

13 
10 

124 

384 
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Route  No.  11  {a.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter-  !  m  ^j 
mediate    ^°"*- 

Im^xina. 

Brought  forward    . 
SoAlsimd  n  amp  iovd  na 
Ambdtomdnga 

Antananarivo  . 

Total  from  Mkhandro 

12 
6 

124 

i's 

16 

One  day.  {Lieu  cJiarmant  qui  ne  changera 
jamais.)  The  establishment  formed  by  the 
late  M.  Laborde  for  lUnavalona  I. 

One  day. 

Total  number  of  daya  10. 

... 

158 

(6.)  AntanakarIvo  to  M1han6ro. 
Itinerary  of  Messrs.  Charles  Jukes  and  Tliomas  Lord. 


Im^iina. 

AntanAnarXvo. 

1877. 

Antandmaldza . 

12 

l9lhJidy, 

Rolling  moorlands.  Lofty  heights 

Halt 

8 

... 

20th  „ 

overlooking  Ankiy  valley.  Nai^ 

Crest    of   Ankdfona 

row  path  through  dense  under- 

HilL 

wood. 

(Valley  of  ZdAoadAa.) 

AnkddiUvdva  . 

10 

2Ut   „ 

Halt 

30 

22d    „ 

Ankjky. 

Sdmbatdnana  Stream 

AmMiosdratraHill. 

5 

A  mass  of  deep  glens,  ravines, 

(Ifddy  and  Angdvo 

and  sinuous  valleys. 

Mountains.) 

JBipardsy . 

15 

50 

23d    » 

A  dirty  town  with  a  large  chapel. 

BitsimiBtoaca. 

River  AnJcddiTnboAy . 

... 

24^  „ 

Course  south-east  over  undulat- 

Risocr Mang&ro. 

ing  ground.       Man&kana,   16 

Manakana, 

houses.     Path  along  banks  of 

Janction    of    River 

. 

river. 

IsdJca  with    Man- 

gbro. 

Narrow  pass. 

River  Maiig^o  rapids 

Andakdna, 

Cross  River  Manvgbro 

13 

.*• 

25<A  „ 

Safira  river  flows   south   in   a 

Forest. 

course    parallel   to    Mangdro, 

River  Safdra^  tribu- 

which it  joins  to  the  east  of 

tary  of  the  Man- 

the  great  bend. 

gbro. 

Waterfall  200  feet. 

iTnakaisdra. 

Forest  country 

15 

2m  „ 

Through  dense  woods. 

Mdramaitso 
Carry  forward 

12 

... 

27^  „ 

90 
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Btoaoi^no. 

Brought  forward   . 

,, 

90 

MCtromaUso 

10 

... 

28^  July  1877. 

M^romaitso  contains  about 

ArUandmdmhina 

10 

40  wooden  houses. 

Ampdsimadinika, 

AnMlavdUo     . 

14 

124 

2m      „ 

Groves  of  travellers*  trees 

Halt 

along  a  narrow  valley. 

Trdtranalnffiira,      ^ 

Tsdra/dnina  mil    . 

6 

130 

ZQih        „ 

Village  (unnamed). 

Mangdro  banks. 

Ambddirlana  , 

10 

... 

Villa^atfootofthe 

rapids. 

By  water  to  B^tsizar- 

10 

... 

aina. 

Hova  fort 

Mdhanbro 

8 

158 

(See  Route  No.  10  (a.),  also  chapter  ill.  p.  266.) 


Route  No.  12. — (a.)  Amb6himandb6so  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay. 
Itinerary  of  the  lUv,  J,  Richardson,  L.M,S,y  1877. 


or  near  the  Road. 

No.  of 

Hours 

onJoor- 

ney. 

Helghtfl 
above 
Sea- 
level. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

H.  M. 

Feet 

B^tefl^. 

... 

... 

7th  August  1877. 

Amhdlavad 
Tfdha       . 

6    0 

? 
? 

8^  August.— 3S  houses. 
25  houses. 

BtoL 

1 

Ivbhibdla  (East)       . 

Ivdhibbla  (JFest)      . 
Ankdramina   . 
Ma/aUra . 

4    0 

2700 
It 

30  houses.     The  rocky  peak  of  If^ha  is  a 

most  conspicuous  landmark. 
20  houses. 
60  houses. 
50  houses.     A  huge  round  rock  stands  at  the 

west  of  this  vUlage. 

Mdndazdka 

4    0 

»> 

9th  August, — 40  houses. 

Ldfnbodny  ridge 

Ambddifiakdrana    . 
Ankdzobitrbka 

6    0 
4  80 

3500 

2800 
2700 

lO^A  August, — In  leaving  M^ndaz4ka  cross 
the  lAmbo^ny  ridge,  ruing  to  3500  feet 

38  houses. 

36  houses.  A  solitary  tree  with  a  bulging 
trunk  marks  the  site  of  this  village. 

Anibdndrika    . 

AnMrardta     . 
Amblha  . 
Ihdsy 

Halt 

330 
4  30 

3400 

ll^A  August.— Ih  houses.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  sakdana  {Spondias  dulcis, 
Forst.)  trees  in  this  neighbourhood. 

26  houses. 

50  houses. 

220  houses.  A  H6va  garrison,  where  Mr. 
Richardson  stayed  four  days. 
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RouTB  No.  12  {a.)— continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  tbe  Road. 


No.  of 
Hours 
on  Jour- 
ney. 
H.M. 


BUdhMdka 


In  the  uninhabited 
tract  of  country 
called  IhbromM 

AndrdnovdaJdvo 


Itdnohlra 


BhACo 


Anakandrarhdna 


Heights 
above 
Sea- 
leveL 
Feet 


8  80 


130 


1    0 


2    0 


Malio       . 

ATiibarlsa 

Tandnddva 

Two  other  lai^  towns. 

Tanitildva 

Lhnhy     , 


MdrovUrika 
MdndaUiny 
Vdlotardy 

Several  towns 
Abardno  . 
Isehtnd     . 


Halt 


2700 


2800 


2800 


6    0 


3  30 


7    0 


3    0 
1  30 


2700 


2750 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


1 6^  il  ugust,  —29  houses.    Follow  the  Ihdsy 
river  and  pass  several  largish  towns. 

17^  and  18^^  AugusU 


15  houses. 

19^  August,— %0  houses.  The  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Iv6atra,  king  of  the  B&rab^ 
The  town  is  built  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Is^lo  range,  and  there  are  numerous  huge 
rocks  in  the  village  that  have  evidently 
been  thrown  down  by  lightning  from  the 
main  range. 

20^  AugusU— i(i  houses.  Cross  the  water- 
shed of  rivers  MAnam&ty  and  the  B^tapia. 
Pass  two  towns. 

21«if  August, — 45  houses.  From  this  town 
the  road  leads  through  Ihe  Mlo  range,  first 
in  deep  sand,  then  tibrough  large  tracts  of 
adirana  palms  (probably  species  of  By- 
pkane) ;  tiien  groves  of  tajAa  ( Ch/ryaqpia  sp.) 
on  which  innumerable  silk-worms  feed,  Uie 
cocoons  from  which  are  picked  by  bands  of 
B^  women  at  certain  seasons  and  sent  up 
to  B6t8il^  and  Im^rina.  There  is  a  marked 
descent  to  the  town  of  Malio. 
■ 

22d  August, 

23(2  August.— 22  houses. 
6i  houses. 

20  houses. 

58  houses.  There  are  numerous  tamarind 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood. 

2iih  August — 85  houses. 
15  houses. 
29  houses. 

25th  August, 

15  houses. 

1 27  h  ouses.  Sugar-cane  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  this  neighbourhood,  and  between 
Iseh^no  and  M4nang&ra  there  are  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  Bontdna  (Ad- 
ansonia  madagascari^nsiSt  B.),  the  trunk 
of  one  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  found  to 
be  more  than  42  feet  in  circumference. 

2eth  August, 
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BtoL 

FUbry      . 
Several  towns. 
Md^nangd/ra 

IkUibiyry, 
ItsivUmina 


Vbhimdrvna 
MdncUUdny 

Halt 

AnUnimbi 
Abardno  , 
Three  other  towns. 


Bi/vUdny 
Fwndfaka 

Halt 
Halt 

Ivbhm    . 

Biver  dnildhy 

LobbTidro 
AmhbvonUna  . 


AmbArarduta 


IdncUsbny 


8  0 

8  0 

2  0 

8  0 

2  0 


180 
2  80 


6    0 


8    0 


3    0 


4  30 


5    0 

3  80 

4  0 


9    0 


180 


800 


1200 


27th  August,— i5  houses. 
199  houses. 

28^  August,— 100  houses. 
60  houses  (?)     There  are  many  wild  lemon 
trees  (Citrus  sp.)  in  this  neighbourhood. 

29^  August,— 10  houses. 
63  houses. 

80^  August. 

Zlst  AugusL — 80  houses. 

82  houses.  This  district  is  one  of  the  few  in 
the  island  where  fh)m  scarcity  of  water 
no  rice  is  cultivated,  and  manioc  and 
Indian  com  form  the  staple  articles  of 
food.  In  the  beds  of  the  streams  innu- 
merable fossil  shells  are  to  be  found ;  in 
some  places  in  the  rocks  of  the  bed  of 
the  Sak6ndry  they  are  as  numerous  as  the 
pattern  figures  in  a  carpet. 

80  houses. 

IstSqatemiber, — Sugar-cane  is  much  cultivated 
here,  and  the  s4trana  palm  again  appears. 

2d  and  Bd  Sq>tember. 

Ath  September,— 200  houses.  Eiliaiivo,  as 
its  name  implies  (''a  thousand  tama- 
rinds "),  is  noted  for  its  tamarind  trees. 

6th  arid  Qth  September, 

7th  September, — 90  houses.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  a  splendid  grove  of  huge 
botUdna  trees. 

Sth  September, — 80  houses.  At  the  Junction 
of  the  Sak6ndry  and  the  Onil&hy.  Rice  is 
scarce  here. 

Nil,     Sleep  in  the  forest. 

9th  SepteimJber,—t 

90  houses.  A  M&hafUy  town.  Here  the 
only  water-supply  is  horn,  wells  dug  by 
soldiers  who  accompanied  the  first  Ra- 
dima  on  his  conquering  expedition. 

10^  September, — Between 'Amb&rar&ta  and 
the  coast  the  river  bnil^hy  is  fordable  in 
many  places. 

llth  September.— ^ 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  12  (a.) — continued. 

Province  and  Places  on  or  near 

No.  of 

HaIm. 

the  Road. 

Days. 

UWMOm 

lUturnjowmey  to  Antandnarivo, 

Leave  lAncUsbny  and  reach 

AmUvamtm 

1 

Uth  September. 

IvdhiU       . 

2 

mh 

Klliarlvo    . 

3 

mh      „ 

Halt   . 

... 

Fandfaka  .         .  ' 

4 

20th         „ 

Bivildny    . 

5 

21st 

Mdndatdny 

6 

22d 

Tsimimina 

7 

2Zd 

Mdnangdra 

8 

2m      „ 

IsehMo 

9 

26th        „ 

Vblotardy  . 

10 

26th        „ 

MiiT&mrika 

11 

27th 

Mallo 
AnakandrarHina 

12 

2m 

13 

29th 

BhviUo 

14 

ZOth 

IhdromU    . 

15 

Ist  October. 

Ihbsy 

16 

2d      „ 

Halt  . 

... 

Zd      „ 

AmUdifiakdrana 

17 

ith     „ 

J/dha 

18 

6th     „ 

Anibbkimandrbso 

19 

6^     „ 

Halt  . 

... 

7th     „    . 

Fiandrantsba 

... 

Sth.    „ 

Amhbsitra  . 

... 

13^^  „ 

ArUandnarivo     . 

ISth  „ 

(6.)  TULLEAK  (TolIa)  X  SALOUfife  (SXLOBfe),   Vll  RlYER  AnOULAHINB 

(OnilXht). 

Itin4raire  du  voyage  fait  en  1868  par  Alfred  Orandidier  aupays  dee 
Antanopes  Emigres. 


Tw/fear  (Tolia) 

28^  September. 

Tsaroundrane  (Sirondriiiio)  • 

2m 

St.  Augustin  , 

ZOth 

FiZandotow  (Vilimbito)    . 

Ut  October. 

Anibaratta  (Ambirarita) 

2d      „ 

Avowndrou  (Iv6ndTona)   . 

M      „ 

Manansoufy  (M4nants6fy) 

m    „ 

Tsirafitse  (Tsiriifatra)       . 

6th     „ 

Lanza  (L&nja) 

ath    „ 

»i       f> 

M^hafiJy. 

Antifiherhnane 

7th     „ 

^n^ra  District 

AmbouvounounUne  (Amb6vom^na)    . 
Maroupiya  (Miropla) 

tt             99 

11             If 

Fouay  Fouty  (Voaif6tsy)          .... 

Slh.     „ 

MahaliMisy  (M^hali6sy) 

ft              ff 

OrotU  (TAntroubike, 

Eloicboundrou  (EloWndro)        .... 

9^      „ 
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Lounmriwnk  (L&njaiiTo) 

M(nknt  VbhihL 
River  Sakoundre  (Sak6ndry). 
Ranoumay  (Rinomiiy). 
(Hot  springs). 

roMAtpflwy  (Vdhipisy) 

River  Tah^za 

SalavarcUse  (^^oti,vknLtn)         .        .        .        . 
SakamaZiou 

Zoumaner 

Mantaoura, 

lOih  OdUiber. 

1 

iswi  „ 

Village  de  Babe&ner. 
16th  October.     ■ 

1**    „ 

Route  No.  13.— Tamatavb  to  Antonoil  Bay. 


orneartheAoad. 

Distances  in 
Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Xeighboorhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

TotaL 

T6ainjudiia. 

{Tamatave,) 
(SdlcLzazay.) 
{River  IvoUnrta.) 
Fbhidrbtra      . 

Rdngazdva 

I/brUsy    . 

(Sakbndro.) 
Ankddirdno    . 

River  MAnandrdhoTUi 
(Imdhavilona.) 

Foule  Point     . 
Day's  journey    . 

Carry  forward 

6 

24 

7 

37 

First  day*8  march,  Tamatave  to 
Foule  Point, 

y6hidr6tra,  a  miserably  unhealthy  place  on 
the  bend  of  the  river  V6hidr6tra,  just  where 
it  commences  to  wind  along  the  coast  for 
about  half  a  mile,  when  it  enters  the  sea. 
The  village  itself  is  a  little  elevated,  some 
30  feet  above  the  river,  while  below  and  on 
the  western  sides  are  stagnant  lagoons. 
There  is  a  bridge  of  rough  shapeless  wood 
across  one  branch  of , the  river,  which  leads 
into  the  road  to  the  north.  Road  now 
turns  inland  over  a  slightly  undulating 
verdant  country  to  R4ngaziiva,  a  small 
village  by  the  sea-side.  Road  lies  along 
the  sea  in  sand  and  beach.  Ferry  across  a 
broad  stream. 

If6ntsy  is  the  stopping-place  between  Tama- 
tave and  Foule  Point.  There  is  a  queen's 
house  for  travellers  passing  through,  with 
a  flagstaff. 

Ank^dirino,  a  village  of  5  small  huts,  one 
hour  from  Foule  Point.  Passing  along 
edge  of  lagoons,  crossing  others  and  the 
stream  of  the  Minandrihona. 

Foule  Point  is  an  important  town  with 
narrow  streets.  It  is  almost  surrounded 
by  stagnant  lagoons  (for  description  see 
chapter  v.)  There  are  large  groves  of  fine 
mango  trees. 

... 

87 
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CHAl». 


Route  No.  18 — continued. 


DisUncesin 

Frovlnoe  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Rood. 

Mfles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

TotaL 

Brought  forward   . 
(River  dnihL) 

87 

Second  day's  anarch,  FovJe  Point  to 

Fhioarivo. 

AndrafitaJea    .     .   . 

2 

••• 

Boute  is  more  or  less  along  the  sea-beach, 
but  in  cutting  off  comers  sometimes  passes 

^^)|  f  m  jifitln  •- 

through  timbered  lands. 

Angdha  Ford  . 

1 

... 

Lagoons  are  passed  at  Ang&ba  and  Fine- 

Fdne/Arana  Ford     . 

3 

... 

&rana  in  small  canoes. 

(River  Onib^,) 

2 

... 

AmbJitomal^my. 

Afahdmbo 

2 

... 

Mah^bo  is  a  small  H6ya  fort  and  town 

of  about  150  houses,  with  a  very  fair 
though  small  and  intricate  harbour  formed 
by  a  point  of  land  on  the  one  side  and  a 
coral  reef  on  the  other  (see  chapter  y.) 

River  IsirUra  . 

1 

... 

River  Isiritra. 

River lasd/y.    Ford. 

2 

... 

Crossing  river  at  laz&fy,  road  lies  over  rocks 

Afahdzoarivo    . 

3 

... 

which  jut  out  into  the  sea ;  and  over  plains 

(Takimdro  Point.) 

covered  with  fine  wiry  grass,  through  wood- 

Lakariana 

2 

... 

land  and  park-like  scenery. 

(Wiifndaina,) 

Fhioarlvo 

2 

... 

On  approaching  Finoarivo  ground  rises  in 

Day's  journey     . 

20 

red-clay  hills  (see  chapter  v.)    H6va  fort 

is  inland,  and  called  IvdhimisinA. 

Total  . 

57 

Third  day* 8  mofirch^  J^noariw  io 
Mdnankatdfana, 

(Tampblo  lAgooii.) 

Volcanic  rocks  are  scattered  along  the  shore 
on  the  beach,  where  a  laige  bed  of  blue 
clay  has  been  laid  bare.  Route  along  sea- 
shore fringed  by  "vacoas"  (Pandanus) 

Tampblo . 

8 

... 

and  "fllaos"  (CagwiHna),     At  Tamp61o 

Mdnganifro 

2 

is  a  lake  several  miles  in  circumference, 
between  which  and  the  sea  is  barely  room 

River  3fdningdry     . 

1 

to  pass  dry-shod.  The  river  MAning6ry  is 
crossed  in  canoes.  On  opposite  side  of 
river  a  steep  hill  ascends  to  group  of  huts, 
a  Government  relay  station. 

AmbazAha 

2 

AmbazJiha,  a  village  at  the  confluence  of  the 

{Ambdtomdrina.) 

(Trolrbina,) 

stream,  which  is  said  to  form  the  outlet 

[Ampenhia,) 

from  Lake  Ala6tra. 

(Ambdhitrakdnga. ) 

The  track  along  the  coast  throughout  is  easy 

Afdnantsdtrana 

12 

... 

and  level,  until  after  leaving  M&nankata- 

(River  McXnarUad- 

fana,  when  the  route  is  difl^cult,  over  steep 

irana.) 

ascents  and  descents,   over  hills  of  red 

(Ambbdifbtotra,) 

earth  with  reefs  of  white  quartz,  through 

Ford 

... 

... 

streams    obstructed   with   fallen    timber. 

MdnankcUa/dna 

2 

M&nankataf&na  is  a  small  H6va  town  and 

Day*8  journey     . 
Total  . 

27 

garrison  for  collecting  customs. 

84 

Fourth  day's  march,  Mdiiaiikatafdna  to 

MdnoynpAna. 

^ahdka    . 
Carry  forward 

5 

... 

Path  over  sand  and  rock  by  sea-side. 

5 

84 
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VMiimiMina. 

Brought  forward    • 

6 

84 

Fourth  da}f$  marcl^— continued. 

{River  MhicUdny.) 

{Mver^FdtadrdTW.) 
(isimardvotra.) 
River  MaAmbouM    . 

6 

... 

Marlmbona  is  a  collection  of  wretched  huts. 

(SaMka,) 
(River  SivrMrw,) 

At  M^Yoariaka  is  a  H^va  village,  post,  and 

battery,  where  the  governor  of  the  Point 

Point  Larrie 

Larrce  district  reside^    It  is  half  a  day's 

(Ivim^o)        .        . 

12 

march   inland  from  Point  Larr^  where 

Antsiraka 

1 

... 

there  are  a  custom-house,  flagstaff,  and 

officials.    Point  Larr^  is  called  ("Evoiya" 

or"Groiya")Iv6ngo. 

{River  Mandmpa,) 

Antslraka  is  a  small  place,  but  has  one  or 

{Tdngatdng  H,) 

two  villages  in  the  interior  attached  to  it. 

{Mah^la,) 

It  is  at  the  extremity  of  Point  Larr^ 

MdLfumpdna    . 
Day's  joomey     . 

Total  . 

10 

33 

Mi^omp4na  is  a  small  viUage  of  about  20 
houses. 

... 

117 

Fifth  daj^s  man^  Mdnomp&na  to  MhuUdny, 

{Onvb4,      Anbvy   on 

7 

... 

Road  very  rough  and  difficult.    Great  rocks. 

charts 
{Ri'ver  Onivi,) 

forming  promontories,  almost  impossible 

to  scale,  obstruct  the  path.     At  times  it  is 

Afdnambdto     . 

8 

... 

necessary  to  wade  through  the  water,  at 

{Mandrisy,) 

others  long  weary  tramps  are  necessary 

Ldftatritzona     . 

7 

through  nauseous  salt  marshes  full  of  man- 

{MhuUdny.) 

groves. 

{Nbsy  ArUAffe  K<Ua- 

9 

Onive  is  a  miserable  village  situated  on  a 

fdna,) 
Day  8  journey 

Total  . 

31 

low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
overlooking  the  sea ;  only  8  houses. 

... 

148 

Sixth  day's  march,  MhiaiAny  to 

{River  SAaondha,) 

Mdfuandra  Bay. 

AntandjM      . 

1 

It  took  Mr.  Shaw  six  hours  to  reach  Antan- 

{Cape  Bellone,) 

^mb^  from  Onib^    Although  but  a  short 

Vahihi     .        .        . 

15 

... 

distance  on  the  map,  numberless  small 

Isdhasba  . 

8 

promontories,  flanked  by  great  boulders 

{SbamiTiarivo. ) 

and  precipices,  make  the  road  very  diffi- 

Serdnambi 

9 

cult    Antan^mb^  is  a  place  of  26  houses 

{River  Mdnaiulra.) 

and  a  school  with  88  scholars. 

(West  coast,  AnUmgil 

Vihib^,  a  small  village,  occupied  by  a  half- 

Bay.) 

caste  Arab  with  family  and  slaves. 

Day's  journey 

28 

Serinamb^  =  "  a  great  port,"  but  only  con- 

sists of  two  houses  and  two  hovels,  with 

Total  . 

... 

176 

cocoa-nut  palms. 

Mdnarriboldsy  , 

15 

Seventh  day's  march,  Mdnandra  to 

{River  Tdnjorm.) 

Itampblo, 

{Marltandrdno.) 

Td7ijona . 

7 

...     1  Low  shore  fringed  with  vegetation. 

AnAndrivdla    . 

7 

Antrbtra . 

12 

Itampblo . 

8 

Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 

44 

220 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  IZ—eoTUinued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in 
MUes. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Brought  forward  . 
(Amhoisa.) 
(VbdivdhUra,) 
Foldina  . 

{River  AndrAnqfbtsy.) 
River  AmMsa.) 
Mardantadtra   . 
Isdanierdna     . 
{Port  GhoiseiU.) 
(Marosse  Island.) 
(Hastie  Road.) 
(AnUmgil  Bay.) 
Andrdnovilona 
Day's  journey 
Total  from  Tama- 
tave 

11 

10 
2 

220 

23 
243 

Eighth  dai/s  march,  Itampblo  to 
Isba/nierdna, 

Is6anieriiiia,  the  GovemmeTit  town  in  Mar6- 
ants^tra,  has  a  congregation  of  at  least  600. 

Isdanierina,  with  AmUtomisina  and  Am- 
binanit^o,  has  perhaps  400  houses. 

The  road  to  AndrinovMona,  the  chief  town 
of  An6nib6,  is  all  but  absolutely  im- 
practicable. 

Andrknov^lona    is    a  town    of   about   80 

... 

Route  No.  14.— -(a.)  AmbItondeazXka  to  FJfeNOARivo  and  Tamatavk 
ItiTierary  of  Mr.  R.  Aitken  (1875).^ 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Time. 
H.  M. 

Miles. 

{Amhdtondrazdka.) 
Ambbhimdnga 
AmhdLtomdinga . 

LakeAlabtra  . 
Carry  forward 

4    0 
8    0 

12 
12 

First  Day. 

Proceed  northward,  crossing  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  great  plain,  passing  along  a 
raised    bank    with    numerous    primitive 
bridges,  numerous  rice-grounds  intersected 
with  small  streams.     Mai^n  of  Lake  Ala- 
6tra.     Large  herds  of  cattle,  abundance  of 
wild  duck  and  aquatic    fowL    Ambdto- 
minga,  a  village  of  about  a  score  of  houses 
situated  on  a  small  hill,  a  hundred  yards 
from  the    water's  edge.     The    following 
rivers  empty    themselves  into  the  lake. 
On  the  north   is  the  Ankitsika ;  on  the 
north-west  the  S4hamal6to;  on  the  west 
the  S^milihy  ;  on  the  south  the  Ants^ran- 
anj izavivy ;  on  the  south-east  the  V6diAla, 
the    Il^kana,    the    Minanam6ntana,   the 
M^nal6ha,  the  AndiAnob^.    On  the  east 
the  Mhavidiky,  the  AndriLnom&na  and 
the  S6voka.    The  only  river  flowing /rom 
the  lake  is  the  Ambitomafina  at  the  north- 
east, where  there  are  falls.    This  joins  the 
M4ning6ry. 

7    0 

24 

1  Observations  from  Itinerary  of  the  Rev.  R.  Baron,  1882. 
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Broiiglit  forward    . 
Anvbdditnmanddinga 
Undror&no    . 

Efitra. 
Edge  of  Forest . 

{AmpiiairUina'mJbdla.) 
Tsdrasdnibo     . 

Itsilangirui^     . 
Emerge  from  forest. 

{Ambavdla.) 

Anibbdimdnga 
Mdhanbro 

Nbsy-B4. 
Ihioarivo 

MaUmbo 
FotUe  Point 

TJbntsy    . 
TaTnalave 

Total 

7    0 
880 
1  80 

24 

14 
6 

See(mdDay, 

MaaiJutmbaliiny,  a  place  of  only  2  houBes. 
Pass  conical  hilL    Ant^droiino  in  a  Tal- 
ley  with  four  Tillages  of  8  or  4  houses 
each. 

Third  Day. 

Enter  the  forest    An  open  and  beautiful 
glade  in  the  forest,  where  there  are  two  or 
three  long  open   sheds  erected  for   the 
shelter  of  travellers.     Miserable  B^tsimi- 
dLraka  village  of  8  or  4  houses.    Western 
limits  of  B^tsimis^ka. 

Foiurth  Day. 

A  wretched  but  beautifully  situated  place  at 
the  confluence  of  two  mountain  streams  ; 
only  an  open  shed  for  shelter.     The  south- 
em  stream  is  called  Is^hmgini,  the  north- 

Ambaliva,   a  village  of  7  or  8  houses. 
Isiihatiivy  has  about   30  houses.     Close 
by  the  river  Isihativy  joins  the  Iv6himi- 
sina. 

Fifth  Day. 

Tidy  little  village.    Numerous  little  villages 
of  from  5  to  20  houses  each.     Isihab^, 
a  village  of  about  12  houses.    Miihan6ro, 
a  village  of  80  houses. 

Sixih  Day. 

From  M^han6ro  to  the  sea  the  hills  gradu- 
ally become  lower,  until  at  last  there  is  a 
strip  of  low-lying  land  occupied  by  la- 
goons  and  swamps.      N6sy-B^,   a  dirty 
broken-down  B^tsmisiraka  village  of  12 
houses,  close  to  an  immense  swamp. 

Seventh  Day. 
(See  Route  No.  13.) 

Eighth  Day. 

To  If6ntsy,  time  occupied  in  crossing  two 
large  streams  in  canoes. 

12    0 

1  80 
4    0 

7  30 

44 

4 
12 

24 

26    0 
5  80 

4  80 

84 
22 

18 

85    0 

4  80 

4  15 

124 

16 
16 

43    45 

5  15 
4  45 

156 

16 
24 

53  45 

2    0 
4  80 

196 

8 
14 

60  15 

5  15 

6  0 

218 

6 
80 

71  30 

254 
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CHAP. 


(5.)  ItoOABivO  TO  AMSXTOMBBAZJLKAt^ 

Itinerary  qfthe  Bffo.  J,  Pearse,* 


FA>vinee  and  Flaces  on 
orneartheBoAd. 

Distances. 

Time. 
H.M. 

Miles. 

V6]iimlud]iA. 

F^Tioariw 

AndsiM   . 

MAJiarUMTo 

Halt         ... 
Ambddimdnga . 
ArUsdJuUdvy     . 

ifitra. 

ladlanginana   . 
Tsdraadnibo     . 

Halt 
AnUloTndLnanibdto    . 

Tindrirdno 
AiribAtomdnga . 
ArnbdhimAnga. 
Halt 
Total 

4     0 

16 

12^  August  1876.— Pftnoarivo,  IT**  23'  15* 
lat,  49*'  24'  56*  K  long.     ' 

18^A  August. 
Uth       „ 

nth      „ 

16^A        „ 

17^        „ 

18^        „ 

19^^t^u^ — No  houses,  Ant^lom&namHto 
is  the  name  of  an  open  camping  space 
in  the  forest.  There  are  no  honses  fh>m 
Tsirasimbo  to  Tindririno. 

20th  August. 

2l8t 

22d 

23i  ^i*flri«<.— Ambitondrazika. 

Number  of  days,  12  ;  estimated  at  4  miles 
per  hour  throughout 

4     0 
2     0 

16 
8 

6     0 

4     0 

24 

16 

10     0 

4"0 
4    0 

40 

16 
16 

18    0 

5  30 
4  30 

72 
40 

28    0 
6'"0 

5    0 

112 

40 

38     0 
6    0 

152 
20 

43    0 
3    0 

46     0 

3*"0 

172 
12 

184 
12 

49     0 

196 

1  Mr.  Pearse  says :  "  The  character  of  the  country  from  leaving  FinoarWo  until  getting 
through  the  forest  resembles  in  its  main  features  tliat  from  R&nomafAna  to  AnUamozadtra 
(see  Route  1),  only  that  it  is  muc^  more  difflaili;  the  hills  are  higher,  ascents  and  descents 
more  perpendicular,  tracks  through  the  forest  ranch  more  confined,  and  the  passes  sometimes 
so  narrow  that  the  men  had  to  dig  away  earth  before  they  could  get  our  cases  through.  There 
are  not  so  many  tmyellers'  trees  as  on  the  road  through  Anilamaza6tra,  but  forests  of  bamboos 
are  numerous,  especially  near  F6noarivo.  The  popwlation  Is  very  scanty,  the  villages  small, 
and  after  entering  the  forest  (which  reouires  two  days'  quick  travelling),  at  great  distances 
one  fh)m  the  other.  Night  after  night  the  great  majority  of  our  bearera  had  to  sleep  in  the 
open,  covered  only  with  extemporised  shelter.  It  would  take  an  ordinary  traveller  six  days  to 
come  ttom.  Fcnoaiivo  to  Ambitondrazilka."    This  wonld  average  82}  miles  a  day. 

s  Journey  Arom  East  Coast  to  Antsih&naka,  Annual^  1875,  pp.  42,  48. 
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BOUTB  No.   16.— (a.)  CAPB  East  OE  ANT8illAH5sY  to  MANXMBAHfcMBA. 

(M.  Coignet,  17th  October  1863 ;  Orandidier,  1883.) 


Province  and  FlAces  on 
or  near  the  Boad. 


Inter- 
mediate 


AnWbd. 

A'ntrhnombaaliha  or 
NgMty 


AndniM  . 
Eiver  Onib^ 


SaaHy     . 


Diatanceain 
Miles. 


Total. 


FdfaTnbodLy 
Marimbo 
River  Marimbo 
AndrdntamiUtnja 
Andrdnovilona  fort 


River  Andr&notdny 

Ldhalimpo. 

Ambdtofbtsy    . 

Anivordno 

River  Andongdzabh 

Sanidha  . 

Ambodrribo 

Carry  forward 


i 


2i 
i 

i 


2 
14 

14 

1 

3 


l«4 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


ArUsirahdsy  to  River  Andrdraini^. 

One  mile  to  the  north  of  Ant^rahdey,  a 
small  Tillage  of  8  huts,  is  AntranombajE^ha 
(20  houses),  IS**  14'  30*  lat,  50"  21'  14" 
loDg.|  the  town,  port,  and  customs  station 
at  the  point  called  Cape  East 

Following  the  coast-line  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  is  reached  An6nib^  a  village  of  some 
10  huts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onib& 
At  a  little  distance  is  the  deserted  ruin  of 
a  fort  The  river  is  crossed  in  canoes. 
The  path  on  the  north  bank  enters  a 
thicket  of  undergrowth  which  borders  the 
coast  for  another  mile.  Passing  several 
small  marshes,  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
river  is  the  village  SasMy  (11  houses), 
with  a  flagstaff.  Near  here  are  the  ruins 
of  an  abimdoned  fort.  Leaving  the  belt 
of  wood,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  on  the 
right  hand,  the  track  leads  across  a  plain 
of  quartzose  sand,  extending  Inland  a  mile 
and  a  half  up  to  the  foot  of  the  lower 
hills,  evidently  a  late  marine  formation. 
At  2)  miles  a  large  bay  bordered  with 
coral  reef)  on  the  shore  of  which  stand 
two  villages,  F^ambo&y  (15  houses)  and 
Mailmbo,  half  a  mile  apart ;  fh>m  the 
former  a  path  leads  to  the  fort  of  Andriino- 
vMona,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province.  The  river  Marimbo,  like 
that  of  the  6nib^,  is  almost  barred  in  by 
the  sand-hills,  and  not  more  than  20  yards 
broad  at  its  mouth,  but  higher  up  it  is 
some  40  yards  broad,  and  is  navigable  by 
canoes  for  a  day's  journey  upwards. 
Crossing  the  Marimbo  the  road  skirts  the 
bay,  which  is  completely  hemmed  in  by 
ree&.  On  the  shore  are  extensive  plains 
covered  with  pasturage  fit  for  cattle,  bor- 
dered with  a  belt  of  bush  next  to  the 
beach.  Farther  on  the  path  leads  through 
a  forest  of  mangoes  for  3  miles.  After- 
wards there  is  a  wood  bordering  a  saline 
marsh,  overgrown  with  mangroves,  formed 
by  a  small  stream,  the  river  Andriinotliny. 
In  the  next  bay,  which  is  shut  in  by  coral 
reefs,  openings  exist  which  enable  Arab 
dhows  to  penetrate  and  trade  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Anivor&no.  Crossing  river  An- 
dong6zab^,  Sant^ha  (15  houses)  is  reached, 
and  3  miles  farther  north  is  Ambo&mbo 
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CHAP. 


KoTJTE  No.  15  (a.) — continued. 


Frovinoe  and  Places  on 
orneartheBoad. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Andnibd. 

Brought  forward 


Vdiofcmga\na  . 
River  Andrdradny 

Day's  journey 


Copal  groves 


Ridge 
Forest     . 


Open  plain 


Btobapdza 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


16i 


1 


3  0) 


Total. 


19 


25 


25 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbooriiood. 


Anttirahdsy  to  Biver  AridrdTcUmy — cofU, 

(10  houses),  noticeable  for  on  enoonnous 
laianier  palm-tree.  600  yards  farther  on 
is  an  elevation  1  mile  in  length  close  to 
the  sea  formed  of  basalt  rock.  Next  is 
y&tofangaina  (10  houses)  and  the  river 
Andr&ra6ny,  beyond  which  is  the  Andr4- 
nom^a  stream ;  both  these  have  their 
sources  in  the  AmbJuiir&mbo  mountains. 

Eiver  Andrdo'adny  to  Bivbapdaa, 

Taming  inland,  the  road  traverses  from  east 
to  west  a  marshy  plain  of  good  pasture, 
sandy  and  covered  with  fragments  of 
basalt  until  the  foot  of  the  hill  B^Ua, 
also  of  volcanic  formation,  is  reached. 
From  here  groves  of  gum -copal  trees 
{Tmchylobium  ffomemaneianum)  extend 
northwards  to  within  25  miles  of  y6hi- 
mkro.  This  plain  and  neighbourhood  are 
well  inhabited.  After  following  for  some 
time  the  direction  of  the  hills,  the  track 
turns  westerly  and  crosses  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  350  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Enter- 
ing the  woods  by  a  rapid  descent  is  found 
a  pathway  cleared  through  the  thicket,  3 
yards  broad,  said  to  be  the  road  cut  by 
Benyowsky.  Almost  to  the  top  of  these 
mountains  copal  trees  are  met  with,  but 
on  crossing  the  ridge  they  are  not  found, 
needing  the  sea  air.  The  descent  is  steep, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  large  timber 
trees  of  valuable  kinds,  and  bamboos  at- 
taining 80  feet  in  length.  At  the  lowest 
point  of  the  valley  the!  aneroid  shows  110 
feet  above  the  sea.  Next,  a  small  plain 
is  crossed,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  of 
quartzose  sand.  Forest  vegetation  ceases, 
being  replaced  by  short  grass  and  rdvi* 
ndla  palms.  The  path  traverses  from 
north  to  south  this  plain  for  2  miles  to 
the  village  of  B^v6apiza  (12  houses),  the 
halting-place. 

B^vdapAza  to  MaiidLinbahhnha, 

Retracing  the  path  for  half  a  mile  to  the 
route  of  Benyowsky  (so-called),  a  series 
of  basaltic  hills  is  encountered,  the  track 
passing  through  magnificent  virgin  forests. 
The  road  is  3  yards  broad,  and  could  be 
passed  on  horseback  nearly  throughout. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  ravines  alone  is  it 
destroyed  by  the  passage  of  oxen  from  the 
interior,    l^e  next  ridge  attains  a  height 
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Andnibd. 

Brought  forward    . 

Day's  journey 
Total  from  Antsirah6sy 

25 

T 
1 

of  200  feet,  foUowed  by  a  ravine  of  100 
feet.    Beyond  another  hill  is  an  extenuTe 
plain  studded  with  hillocks  and  covered 
with  wild  cardamoms  and  other  herbaceous 
shrube,  the  rock  being  covered  with  a  rich 
soiL     To  the  north  is  the  valley  of  the 
Minanirab^  which  flows  towards  the  sea 
not    far   from    B4v6ap^   following    an 
easterly   direction,  and  formed   by  two 
separate  streams. 
In  the  middle  of  this  plain  is  a  large  village 
of  60  cottages,  Manimbah^mba,  surrounded 
with  large  sugar-cane  plantations.     This 
was    the  fgirthest  point  reached  by  M. 
Coignet.     The  route  to  Mar6ants^tra  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  southern  affluent  of 
the    Miman^b^   and   crosses  the  main 
ridge  to  the  river  Rinof6tsy  vid  M4in- 
t^mboka,  Tsiafakambda,  F6iz6na,  M&hab^- 
k6na,  and  Valdngana  in  Antongil  Bay.    • 

... 

? 

(b.)  Cafe  East  to  Gape  MJLsoAla. 
(M.  Coignet,  1863;  M.  Grandidier,  1883.) 


Andnib^ 

(Cape  East,) 

The  route  from  Cape  East  southwards  is  along 

(Antsirahdsy.) 

the  shore,  and  is,  according  to  M.  Coignet, 

[island  of  NgiyiUsy.) 

often    impracticable    for    the   JUanJdna. 

Ambdhy  . 

1 

Very  few  notes  are  given,   beyond   the 

Ambbdirofia   . 

IJ 

statement  that  the  country  is  unhealthy, 

Tdnjokdraiia  . 

2 

the    lowlands   covered  with    bushes  and 

AmJbdtovUsika . 

14 

thicket,   and  the  mountains   with  dense 

Afdhardvo 

2i 

forest,  whilst  there  are  marshy  tracts  be- 

Cape Bizavdri/ 

*        ... 

tween  the  hills  and  the  sea.     The  Ritsi- 

River  Ldlo       . 

i;    ... 

ankrana  is  the  only  stream  which  canoes 

Ndsy-Fandlo    . 

2 

... 

can  ascend  for  about  12  miles. 

Jtiver  JRatsiandrana 

i 

124 

Nhsy-Vodra     . 

H 

The  names  and  accompanying  distances  are 

{Point  Biyina.) 

taken  from   M.  Grandidier*s   Gfographiet 

TdnjonaldnaTva 

14 

1885. 

Vbhm     . 

4 

Sdhambdvy. 

:::                                  i 

Ankodla  . 

34 

River  Fampbtakkly  . 

34 

River  Ambdanlho     . 

2 

River  LdTiardno 

2 

River   Ampdnovb- 

hana    . 

1 

[ydsy-Ambdiani- 

fdnga.) 

... 

ArnbddindTUc  . 

4 

AvjdTiozdno 

1 

Tdnjodlngo 

14 

River  Vdvanizdngy 

4 

(NbsinibazdJut.) 
Carry  forward 

... 

87 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  15  {b.)—<xmlinued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in 
Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbonrhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Andnibd. 

Brought  forward    . 
FinAnibAo 

luma.) 
{Cape  Mdhata^nka,) 
Andvandrdno  . 
ArUsirapdisy    . 
rbhibdto 
(ViiUtmM  Bay,) 

Cape  Jfdsodla  . 

Total  . 

'2i 
3 

H 
1 

4 

87 

49 

Route  No.  16.— (a.)  V6himA.ro  to  thb  South. 
Itinerary  of  if.  Florent  Ouinet,  Ibth  July  1868. 


TanlArana. 

VbhimAro 

Mount  Ambbhipbsa  . 

Month  of  River  Mdn- 
airibtry 


Arnbdaniho  fort 
Mdroldkana     . 


River  FanArribana 
Mount  Tsimoringa 
Mount  Silhatdny 
Mount  AmbalJia 
River  Ampdnobi 

Cape  Androntdny 
MandJcambahiny 
River  Matainga 
Andblorikbva  . 
Amhbhitrdiana 

Carryforward 


3 

... 

8J 

... 

n 

8 

3i 

i 

3 

li 

2 

14 

"2 

3 

6 

24 

254 

8 

Leaving  Y^himiro  towards  the  south,  the 
route  passes  over  rounded  hilla  and  skirts 
marshes  of  mangroves,  separated  from  the 
sea-coast  by  sand-bars.  It  takes  the 
bearers  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  Minamb^ry  river,  which  can 
be  forded  only  at  low  water.  At  high 
tide  and  in  floods  it  is  impassable  as  there 
are  no  canoes.  After  crossing  it  takes 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach  Amb6- 
anlho  (200  houses).  The  fort  of  Amb6- 
aniho  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  mamelon 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  M&namb^ry. 
The  native  Ank^rana  village  is  to  the  east 
of  the  fort,  and  contained  in  1868  200 
huts.  Hence  it  takes  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  reach  the  river  Fan&mbana  which, 
at  ordinary  times,  con  be  passed  in  twenty 
minutes,  the  water  reaching  up  to  the  arm- 
pits of  IJie  bearers. 

M.  Guinet  states  that  the  Mount  Andr&va 
(Amballha?)  is  marked  by  some  large 
boulders,  and  is  three  hours'  journey  from 
Cape^An6ront4ny,  which  is  four  hours  horn 
Amb6aniho. 

The  remaining  names  and  distances  aro  from 
Grandidier's  Oiographie^ 
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Tawlriirana, 

Brought  forward 
River  T^mitra 
River  MdJumdra 
Ampdnnibdio  . 
River  B&marivo 
SdmbirAno       • 
River  Sambdva 
{SaTnbdva,) 
River  Raisicmdrana 
River  Ankinv  . 
River  Andbhabh 
SodviTiandriana  fort 
Ampancudna  . 
Bhutv&ny 
(River  Lohby,) 
River  FcmdmhaMly 

Aiiftnibd. 
River  AncUmpoTia 
River  ladha     . 
Andrapaingy  . 
Mdrambhotra  . 
Mount  Anibdnitdra 
Tampdlo . 
Ampdhafia 
KUikdto, 


Vdtoflsaka 
MdnandrM 
Antaldha 
AndrdnonaMho 
Vdiozdaa . 
Arribbdinidr^a . 
Ambbdihakdzo , 
Tsiaridnga 
Andrdnojnhia . 
Andrdrabny    . 


Total, 


25i 
2 
2 
6 

2i 
2 

4 


1 
3J 


7i 
6i 

3i 


8 

li 

2 


46 


The  river  Fan&mbakely  is  given  by  Grand!- 
dier  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Ank&r- 


65 


119 


(&.)  KlVER  6NIBlft  TO  AMPANDEtKIARteNA. 


River  bnib6     . 
AmbbhitsandXa 

... 

Ascending  the  river  6nib^  the  breadth  in- 
creases at  a  mile  from  the  ^ea  to  100  yards 
across,  with  small  islets  of  alluvium  covered 
with  mangroves.  The  banks  of  the  river 
flat  and  marshy.  Numerous  habitations 
are  studded  along  the  shores,  with  planta- 
tions of  manioc,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo. 

Two  villages,  Amb6hitsandia  and  Amb6hi. 
mdnga,  the  last  at  the  foot  of  a  basaltic 
hill,  lying  north  and  south  6  miles  inland. 
In  rear  of  this  first  elevation  is  an  undu- 
lating plain  3  miles  broad,  traversed  by 
the  river,  which  winds  considerably.     The 
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Route  No.  16  (6.) — eantintted. 


ProTince  and  Plaoes  on 
or  near  the  Rood. 


Andnib^ 


Ambordno 


Sdavdta  . 


Inter- 
mediate 


AmpandHkarhia     . 


Distances  in 
MUes. 


Total. 


Description  of  Roate  and  Neighbourhood. 


soil  is  a  day  of  deoomposed  basalt,  bat  the 
rich  soil  is  imcultivated  throughout  the 
interior  of  this  proyince  from  want  of 
population. 

On  the  right  bank  is  a  village  of  25  huts, 
Amboriino,  on  a  slight  elevaMon  surrounded 
with  line  mangoes  and  gardens  of  cane  and 
manioc. 

Farther  on  the  mountain  region  is  reached, 
at  the  foot>f  which  is  situated  S6av&ta  (4 
houses),  a  miserable  hamlet  Beyond  are 
impenetrable  forests  of  large  timber. 

In  a  slight  opening  out  of  the  river  valley 
between  the  hills  is  another  small  village, 
Ampandrikiarina  (15  houses).  The  river 
can  be  ascended  for  3  miles  beyond  this 
point,  the  farthest  reached  by  H.  Coignet. 


(c.)  Y6himXro  to  AmbIro  Bay. 
Itinerary  of  M,  Cochin,  July  1864. 


TankJuraiUL 

Vbhimdro 

Ambdvavdto     . 

8 

ana  M.  Cachin  gives  very  scanty  infor- 

Mver MdntiaWca    . 

2 

mation  and  no  distances.     He  reported 

AnUm    . 

6 

crossing  the  valleys  of  the  M&namb^to, 

Eiver  MAnarribdto    . 

5 

the    Sihamp^no,    and  the    M&nak61a  (?) 

Arribbdin^kondro 

5 

rivers.     He  also  mentions  the  extensive 

River  Andrdvina     . 

5 

plain  of  M^hav^vy  or  Mknaig^ba,  watered 

Aiidrdnavdkaka 

5  ;   ... 

by  the  rivers  of  these  names,  and  also  of 

Ldhimaitjiiry  . 

5 

.. . 

the  marshes  of  Bibino,  situated  to  the 

River  SdJiampdno     . 

5 

north-west  of  this  plain. 

Eiver  Mdnanjkha 

5 

,,, 

MM.  Guinet  and  Cachin  apparently  retraced 

Anddnakahdinby 

5 

their  route  from  Tdamandro's  village  on 

Akbloko  . 

15 

the  west  coast  at  the  south  of  Amb^ 

10 

bay,  eastwards  to  Amb6an)ho  fort^ 

(MdMvitvy  Plain,) 

The  distances  are  arbitrarily  estimated  from 

{BdbAno  marshes.) 

the  French  War  Office  map  of  1885. 

Ifd^       .        .        , 

16 

... 

AndAmakbmby 

10 

... 

Ambdro  Bay    . 

10 

Total  . 

lii 

Ambdro  Bay   . 

I/dsy       .        ,        . 

20 

... 

Ankba    . 

20 

... 

Mdhawdvy  Plain 

10 

... 

River  Mdhavdvy      . 

10 

River  Mdnambiry    . 

20 

... 

Ambban\ho     . 

24 

... 

Total. 

lOi. 

i,v4 

1 

1  Documents,  p.  893. 
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List  of  Principal  Travellers  who  have  made  expeditions  in  the 
interior  of  Madagascar,  by  M.  A.  Qrandidier.^ 


List  of  Bootes. 

1.  Diego-Suarez  Bay  to  N6s7-F% 

2.  Diego-Suarez  to  y6him&ro 
8.  Ydbim^ro  to  AntongU  Bay 

4.  Antongil  Bay  to  Point  k  Larr6e 

5.  Point  ^  Larr^e  to  F^noaiivo 

6.  F^oaiiYO  to  Tamatave    , 

7.  Tamatave  to  And^vorJinty 

8.  And&vorJinty  to  M4han6ro 

9.  M^han6ro  to  M&nanj^ra  . 

10.  Minanjihra  to  Miititinana 

11.  Mititinana  to  Vangtundrino 

12.  F4raf2kngana  to  M4namb6ndro 

13.  M^namb6ndro  to  l&vib^la 

14.  UTib61a  to  Fort  Dauphin 


15.  Gape  St.  Mary  to  Fort  Danpbin 

16.  Cape  St.  Mary  to  village  of  Tmfanihy 

17.  Fanamhisy  or  Point  Barlow  to  River 

M^nar4ndra. 

18.  St.  Augustine's  Bay  to  River  Mi^n- 

arivo  or  Andika. 

19.  St.   Augustine's  Bay  to  Tsiminan- 

p^tsdtsy. 

20.  Minaiivo  to  River  M&namb^lo,  Ma- 

faidr&no. 


Names  of  Travello^ 

Mayeur  (1774),  Cacbin  (1863). 

Guinet,  Cacbin  (1863),  Maundrell  (1867). 

Brady  (1823),  Guinet,  Cacbin  (1863), 
Crossley  (1869). 

Cacbin  (1863),  A.  Grandidier,  Lanz 
(1866). 

Hastie  (1822),  Delagrange  (1862),  Wil- 
kinson (1868),  A.  Grandidier,  E.  La- 
borde  (1870). 

Hastie  (1822),  E.  Newton,  Delagrange 
(1862),  WUkinson  (1868),  A.  Grandi- 
dier, E.  Laborde  (1870). 

Havet  (1820),  M.  de  Solages  (1832), 
L'Abb^  Dalmond  (1840),  Capt  Rooke, 
Hewitt,  Plant  (1864),  A.  Grandidier 
(1870). 

Brady  (1827),  Laborde,  Lastelle,  Ligier 
(1830),  Rooke,  Hewitt,  Plant  (1864). 

Brady  (1827),  Laborde,  Lastelle,  Ligier 
(1830),  Rooke,  Hewitt,  Plant  (1864), 
A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Brady  (1827),  Laborde,  Ligier  (1830), 
A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

F.  Cauche  (1645),  La  Case  (1661),  Brady 
(1827),  Sibree  (1876). 

F.  Cauche  (1645),  La  Case  (1661),  Car- 
peau  du  Saussay  (1664),  Lequevel  de 
Lacombe  (1827),  Colombel  (1860). 

F.  Cauche  (1645),  Carpeau  du  Saussay 
(1664),  Leguevel  de  Lacombe  (1827), 
Colombel  (I860),  A.  Grandidier  (1868). 

F.  Cauche  (1645),  La  Case  (1661),  M.  de 
la  Marche  (1770),  Leguevel  de  Lacombe 
(1827),  Colombel  (1860). 

Pitre  (1618),  Two  Frenchmen  (anony- 
mous) (1635),  Crossley  (1860). 

A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Cesar  P^pin  (1868). 

R.  Drury  (?)  (1710),  Samat  (1855),  A. 

Grandidier  (1870),    Rostoy  Jakobsen 

(1874). 
Ach.  Lemerle  (1864),  Samat  (1865),  A. 

Grandidier  (1870). 
Samat  (1855),  A.  Grandidier  (1870). 


1  Bulletin  de  2a  Soci^  de  Gioffraphie,  sixi^me  sirie,  tome  troisiime,  annie  1872,  p.  408. 
VOL.  L  2d 
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List  of  Routes. 

21.  Mafaidriiuo  to  Maiutiriino 

22.  Maintidtno  to  Tamb^lioiino     . 

23.  P^iudiva  Bay  to  S4iiibiiiuo    . 

24.  Pasindava  Bay,  N6sy-Mam6ko    to 

Mojangi. 

25.  Port  Choiaeul,  Mar6aiits^tra  to  Mo- 

jangi. 

26.  Foule  Point  to  ADtsihliiiaka     . 


27.  Antsih&naka  to  Antananarivo 


28.  Antsihinaka  to  MJkndritsira    . 

29.  Tamatave,  vid  And^voWinty  to  An- 

taniinariro. 


30.  M&handro  to  Antananarivo 

81.  Antananarivo  to  Androntainga 

32.  Antananarivo  to  Mojangjl 

33.  Mojangli  to  Man^nerina 

34.  Autan4narIvo  to  Ankitfatra 


Names  of  Travellers. 
A.  Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 
A.  Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 
Pollen,  Van  Dam  (1866),  Van  der  Henst 

(1868). 
A.  Grandidier,  Samat,  Van  Dam,  Van  der 

Henst  (1869). 
Mayeur  (1774). 

Hastie  (1821),  Thi-ockmnrton,  Campan 
(1869),  Peai-se,  Aitken  (1875),  Baron, 
Bennett  (1882). 

Hastie  ( 1 821 ),  Throckmorton,  Pearse,  Cam- 
pan,  Crossley, Grandidier,  Samat  (1869), 
Mullens,  Sibree,  Pillans  (1874),  Baron, 
Bennett  (1882). 

Mayeur  (1777),  Brady  (1823),  Crossley 
(1870),  Houlder  (1874). 

Robiu  (1816),  Le  Sage  (1816),  Bevan, 
Jones,  L.M.S.  (1818),  Le  Oros  (1820), 
Griffiths,  Hilsenburg,  Bojer,  Hastie 
(1821),  Jeffreys  (1822),  Brady  (1823), 
Cameron  (1825),  Lyall,  Hastie  (1827), 
Laborde,  Lastelle  (1831),  Caravon 
(1834),  Ligier,  Goudot  (1850),  Ellis 
(1853),  P.  Finaz  (1855),  P.  Jouen, 
Milhet  de  Fontarabie,  Soumagne  (1 856), 
Lam"bert,  Ida  Pfeiffer  (1857),  Middle- 
ton,  Newton,  Marindin,  Roch,  Webber, 
Lebrun  (1861),  Ellis,  De  Corbigny,  Da- 
pre  Vinson,  De  la  Grange,  Campan, 
Johnstone,  Ryan,  Anson,  Oliver,  Pak- 
enham,  Caldwell,  Wadling,  Wilmot, 
Davidson,  Toy,  Parrett,  Stagg,  De  Fer- 
rieres,  Desvatres,  Lesselines,  Consins, 
Mazi^res,  Prudhomme,  Richard  (1862), 
Briggs,  Pearse,  Cameron  (1863),  La- 
caille,  Beniier,  De  Regnon,  Cazet,  Pool, 
Sibree  (1865),Roblet,  Aliioux,  Dabosc, 
Gamier,  Lacaze,  Lautz  (1867),  Sewell, 
Street  (1868),  Richardson,  Dahle,Sc-bro- 
eder  (1869),  Grandidier,  WUls,  Peake, 
Mon1^mery,Matthew8,Houlder(1870), 
Shaw,  Stribling,  Kingdon,  Grainge, 
Beveridge,  Baron,  Thome,  Lord,  Pickers- 
gill,  Peill,  Parker,  Riordan,  Rc^rs 
(1872-73),  Price,  Wesley,  Rowlands, 
Wm.  Johnson,  Tregelles  Fox  (1875). 

Araoux  (1825),  Lastelle  (1829),  Carayon 
(1824),  Ligier  (1840),  R^mtaunay 
(1845),  Mouchet  (1869),  E.  Laborde, 
A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Sautr^— one  of  D'Arvoy's  workmen  taken 
prisoner  (1855). 

Hastie  (1824),  Sautr^  (1855),  Max  (1862), 
Throckmorton,  A.  Grandidier  (1869), 
Mullens,  Pillans  (1874),  Kingdon, 
Johnson,  Richardson  (1879),  Pidcers- 
gill,  Parrett  (1881). 

Brady  (?)  (1823),  Hastie  (?)  (1824X  La- 
borde (1845). 

Cameron  (1833),  Laborde  (1854),  A. 
Grandidier,  Roblet,  Robinson,  Camjwn, 
R  Laborde  (1869),  Mullens,  Wm.  John- 
son, Pillans  (1874),  Laborde  (1864). 
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List  of  Routes. 
35.  Ankiiratra  to  Lake  Itisy 

86.  Antananarivo  to  sonrces  of  the  River 

Mangoro. 

87.  Antananarivo  to  Slrab^  . 

88.  SirabS  to  Betikfo     .         .         .         . 

89.  Sirab^  to  Mali&bo   .         .         .         . 

40.  Antananarivo  to  B^tsilto 


41.  FianiLrants^a  to  AnkMamav6ny 

42.  M&nja  to  Ankiilamavdny 
48.  Minanjara  to  Betsilte     . 

44.  Mats^ka  to  M&nja 

45.  Fort  Dauphin  to  MiisikAra 

46.  Fort  Danphia  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay 

47.  St.  Augustine's  Bay  to  Manomb^ 

48.  St.  Augustine's  Bay  to  Manta^ra 

49.  TuUear  (Tolia)  to  Fiherinana  . 

50.  Tsiniiinandraf6zana  to  Imli 

51.  Mafaidrino  to  Mitndka 

52.  St.  Augustine's  Bay  to  Antanitdarivo 


Names  of  Travellers. 
A.  Grandidier,  Robinson  (1869),  Johnson, 

Mullens,  Pillans  (1874). 
Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 

Robin,  Hastie  (1820),  Cameron  (1834), 
Laborde  (1850),  Engh,  Nilsen  (1867), 
A.  Grandidier,  Samat  (1870). 

Engh,  Nilsen,  Bo^gen  (1867). 

Hastie  (1820),  Robin  (1820-24),  A.  Gran- 
didier, Samat  (1869). 

Mayeur  (1777),  Laborde  (1850),  Jukes, 
Toy  (1868),  Richardson,  Street,  (1870), 
Attwell,Shaw,  Brockway  (1872),Finaz, 
Lacombe,  Mullens,  Pillans,  Cousins, 
Cameron  (1874),  Parker,  Riordan, 
Rogers,  Cowan,  Price  (1875),  Baron 
(1878),  Rowlands,  Miss  Cockin  (1879). 

A.  Grandidier  (1870),  Richardson  (1871). 

A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

A  French  expedition  (1645),  Mayeur 
(1777),  A,  Grandidier,  Shaw  (1878). 

A.  Grandidier,  Samat  (1870). 

Desbrosses  (1671). 

Leroy  (1648),  Des  Cots  (1649),  Naw 
(1860). 

Grandidier,  Lemerle,  P^pln,  Wilmann, 
Rosier  (1868). 

Grandidier  (1868). 

Grandidier  (1868). 

Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 

Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 

Richardson  (1877). 


CHAPTER  V. 

COAST  TOPOGRAPHY. 

"...  Sadre,  locoaque 
Eseplorare  novos,  quae  vento  cuxeaaerU  eras 
Qui  tenearU,  nam  incuUa  videt,  hominesiufercene 
Qucerere  amstituit,  aociisqne  exaeta  rrferre, " 

{jEneidos,  lib.  L  S06.) 

Coast — Ports — Strategical  position— Trade  routes — (1)  North-east  coast,  Cape 
Amber  to  Antongil  Bay  ;  (2)   East  coast,   Antongil  Bay  to  Mktit&nana ; 

(3)  South  coast,  M^btit^nano,   by  Cape  St  Mary,  to  Cape  St   Vincent ; 

(4)  West  coast,  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  St.  Andrew ;  (5)  North-west 
coast,  Cape  St.  Andrew  to  Cape  Amber — Maritime  communications — Modes 
of  travelling — Canoes — Zkhitra — S2kry — L^ampikra — Notes  on  Tamatave  by 
Admiral  de  Horsey. 

Appendix.— JABt  of  authorities  and  naval  oflScers  who  have  described  or 
delineated  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  by  M.  Grandidler. 

H.B. — For  map  of  coast  see  general  map  at  end  of  voL  ii. 

Important  The  strategical  importance  of  Madagascar  from  a  marine  point 
posiUonof  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^°^®  evident  on  inspection  of  the  map  of  routes 
Madagas-  by  sea  to  and  from  India  round  the  Cape  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  drawn  up  by  the  late  Captain  de  Kerhallet^  of  the 
French  navy,  and  which  passages  are  recognised  as  the  best  up 
to  the  present  date  and  recommended  in  Findlay's  Directory 
Trade  for  the  Navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  The  following  are  the 
routes  enumerated  by  the  French  author,  given  by  Findlay 
(p.  155):— 

First,  the  outward  tracks.  No.  1.  The  inner  or  Mozam- 
bique pass^e,  close  along  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar.  No. 
2.  The  passage  east  of  Madagascar,  leading  close  by  Cape 
East  and  Cape  Amber.  These  two  are  adopted  during  the 
south-west  monsoon,  while  there  is  a  certainty  of  reaching  the 
destination  before  its  close.  No.  3.  The  Boscawen  passage, 
leading  between  Mauritius,  Reunion,  and  Galega.     The  remain- 

'  Consid^aliana  GiiUrdUa  sur  VOcSan  Indien,  par  1e  Capitainc  Chas.  Philippe 
de  KerhaUet. 
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ing  five  outward  passages  are  not  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  Malagasy  coast 

Secondly,  the  return  routes,  which  are  generally  on  the 
same  tracks.  No.  9.  By  the  Mozambique  Channel,  skirting 
the  African  coast  from  western  India  during  the  north-east 
monsoon.  No.  10.  From  the  same,  and  Ceylon,  etc.,  eastward 
of  Madagascar.     (See  Map.  2,  p.  200.) 

"Madagascar,"  wrote  M.  lAverdant  in  1844,^  "is  on  the  1844. 
direct  route  to  and  from  the  vast  Eastern  dominions  of  Great      ^    ""  * 
Britain.     In  time  of  war  it  is  the  most  formidable  position 
which  can  menace  the  British  power."     Last  year,  on  the  28th  1885. 
July  1885,  M.  Jules  Ferry  declared  before  the  Chamber  of  ^t^^ 
Deputies  that  it  was  not  in  the  Channel  that  the  mastery  of 
the  seas  would  have  to  be  determined,  but  that  the  scene  of 
the  future  maritime  war  would  be  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Eeistem  seas.*     Five  months  later  Mgr.  Freppel*  appealed  Mgr.  Frep- 
again  to  the  deputies  of  the  new  Chamber  to  recall  to  mind  ^ 
that  without  Madagascar  the  French  fleets  had  no  port  of  call 

^  **  Malegache  nous  offre  ses  bales  et  scs  golfe.s  magiiifique&  De  IJi,  si  la  guerre 
revenait,  nous  couperions  tous  les  courants  commerciaux  de  TAugleterre,  du  cap 
de  Bonne-Esperance  aux  mers  Arabiques,  aux  mere  de  Tlnde  et  de  la  Chine,  et 
nos  croisenra,  descendant  le  canal,  ponranivraient  encore  tous  les  exp^tions  de 
I'Australie  et  New-Zelande.  Malegache  paralyserait  Maurice,  Malegache  affam- 
erait  Maurice :  car  cette  colonie  tire  des  ports  de  la  cdte  orientale  une  partie  de 
ses  approvisionnements,  et  notamment  toute  sa  yiande  de  boncherie.  Malegache 
conqnise  par  la  France  est  ais^ment  defendue ;  elle  se  nonrrit  elle-merae.  Maurice 
demande  anjourd'hui  toute  sa  subsistance  k  Text^rieur ;  en  temps  de  guerre,  cette 
ile  qui  ne  produit  plus  de  vivres,  serait  surprise  et  ruin^.  Malegache  domine 
tout  le  littoral  africain.  Elle  englobe  dans  sa  sphere  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  et  tdt 
ou  tard,  avec  Bourbon,  les  Aniirantes,  les  Seychelles,  et  la  hautaine  Maurice  eUe- 
m^me.  G'est  Tile-m^re,  la  reine  de  ces  parages.  .  .  .  C'est  une  admirable  position 
d*entrep6t "  {Colonisation  de  Madagascar,  par  D.  Laverdant,  p.  21). 

'  "  Elle  signiiie  que,  dans  cette  guerre  maritime,  si  invraisemblable,  ce  n'est 
pas  dans  la  M^iterranee  ni  dans  la  Manche  que  se  trancherait  le  jeu  des  batailles 
nayales.  Ce  n'est  pas  dans  la  Mediterranee,  ce  n'est  pas  dans  la  Manche  que  se 
livrerait  la  bataille  decisive  ;  et  Marseille  et  Toulon  seraient  non  moins  eflBcace- 
ment  d^fendues  dans  TOcean  Indien  et  dans  les  mers  de  la  Chine  que  dans  la 
Mediterranee  et  dans  la  Manche.  . . .  Les  conditions  de  la  guerre  maritime  sont  pro- 
fond^ment  modifi^.  A  Theure  qu'il  est,  yous  sayei  qu'un  navire  de  guerre  ne 
pent  pas  porter,  si  paiiaite  que  soit  son  oiganLaation,  plus  de  quartone  jours  de 
charbon,  et  qu'un  narire  qui  n'a  plus  de  chaHx>n  est  une  4paye  sur  la  surface  des 
mers,  abandonnee  au  premier  occupant.  D'ou  la  n^cessite  d'avoir  sur  les  mers 
des  rades  d'approyisionnement,  des  abris,  des  ports  de  defense  et  de  ravitaille- 
ment.  Et  e'est  pour  cela  qu'il  nous  faut  Madagascar  et  que  nous  sommes  k 
Di^-Snarez  et  k  y6himkro,  et  que  nous  ne  les  quitterons  jamais ! ! "  (M. 
Jules  Feny,  see  LibaU  ParlemeTUaires,  28  juillet  1885). 

*  JHscours  pnmonU  d  la  Chambre  des  D^ntUs,  le  21  d^cembra  1885,  par  Mgr. 
Freppel,  J&y^ue  d' Angers. 
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in  the  Indiaxi  Ocean.  M.  de  Freycinet  has  announced  that 
France  has  reserved  the  right  of  occupying  the  Bay  of  Diego- 
Suarez,  but  unless  strong  fortifications  are  erected  to  protect 
the  port  there  is  no  menace  to  foreign  commerce  implied  in 
the  reservation. 

It  is  evidently  best  for  all  commercial  nations  that  Mada« 
gascar  should  remain  free  and  independent ;  but  her  freedom 
can  best  be  maintained  by  a  perfectly  neutral  position  in  her 
relations  with  the  great  maritime  powers.  The  maritime  com- 
munications in  connection  with  the  various  ports  on  the 
Malagasy  shores  are  therefore  worthy  of  study  and  considera- 
tion, and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  coast-line. 

The  security  of  navigation  and  trade  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Mozambique  Channel  depends  to  a  very  important  extent 
upon  the  power  holding  possession  of  Madagascar  and  the 
natural  harbours  which  afford  such  ample  accommodation 
and  resources  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island.  Mada- 
gascar has  now  become  recognised  as  an  independent 
state,  and  the  right  reserved  by  France  in  the  lately  ratified 
treaty  to  occupy  the  capacious  havens  in  Diego-Suarez  Bay 
will  in  all  probability  not  be  taken  advantage  of ;  and  at  all 
events  it  need  not  cause  any  jealous  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
other  maritime  powers — England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States — who  by  the  most  highly  favoured  nation  clauses 
in  their  respective  treaties  can  similarly  occupy  the  contiguous 
and  perhaps  more  convenient  harbours  on  the  west  coast  of 
B6ba6mby. 


Cape 
Aiuber. 


1.  North-East  Coast — Cape  Awher  to  Antongil  Bay} 
Admiralty  Chart,  758. 

Cape  Amber,  the  north  extremity  of  Madagascar,  1 1*  57'  30*' 
S.  lat,  49°  18'  45'  E.  long.,  forms  the  apex  of  an  irregular 
triangular  peninsula — Bobaomby — each  of  whose  sides  measures 
some  fifteen  miles,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  barely  threie  miles  across.  The  cape  itself  is 
a  low  point,  bare  of  vegetation  but  a  few  rdvindla  palms,  which 
are  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  outline  of  Boba- 
omby is  broken,  its  highest  points  attaining  1000  feet,  with 

*  A  Diredoi-y  for  the  Navigalion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  l»y  A.  G.  Findlay, 
F.R.G.S.,  4th  edition,  1882.     Positioiis  and  native  names  after  Grandidier. 
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bare  hills.  The  sea  is  turbuleut  round  the  point,  caused  by 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  long  lines  of  coast  and  the  meet- 
ing of  opposing  currents  and  tides.  The  principal  direction  of 
the  prevailing  current  is  from  north-west  to  north-north-west, 
returning  to  the  south-west  on  passing  the  Cape.  The  water 
is  deep  close -to  up  to  the  Cape.  Although  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  island  is  well  provided  with  excellent  harbours, 
yet  the  north-east  wind  for  nine  months  in  the  year  beats 
with  such  violence  on  the  shores  and  raises  such  a  tremendous 
surf  that  both  entrance  and  anchorage  are  diflBcult;  besides 
the  entrances  are  narrow  and  partly  filled  with  shoals.  To 
the  south  of  .Cape  Amber,  on  the  east  coast,  the  land  increases 
in  height,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  form  an  outer  chain  which 
presses  close  on  the  sea,  so  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  plain 
between  their  base  and  the  beach.  This  configuration  exists 
as  far  as  Cape  Masoila.     (Chart  676.) 

Thirteen  miles  southwards  is  an  unimportant  inlet,  open  Diego- 
to  wind  and  swell,  marked  improperly  on  some  charts  as  Diego-  M^^^^es). 
Suarez  Bay,  which  name  really  belongs  to  the  noble  harbour 
four  miles  to  the  south.  The  entrance  to  Diego-Suarez  Bay, 
otherwise  British  Sound  (native  name  Ant6mboka),  is  in 
12°  14'  S.  lat,  49°  24'  E.  long.,  and  is  about  1200  yards  in 
width.  It  has  above  thirty  fathoms  depth  close  to  its  south 
side,  twenty-four  fathoms  in  mid  channel,  the  water  shoaling 
to  the  north  to  four  and  three  fathoms  near  Clarence  Island 
(N6sy-V61ana),  which  joins  the  main  at  low  water.  Three 
miles  within  the  entrance  is  a  conspicuous  rock,  and  just 
within  the  inner  south  head  is  a  small  cove  with  a  sandy 
beach  (Espi^gle  Cove),  with  good  anchorage  out  of  the  tide- 
way which  runs  with  force  through  the  entrance.  Within  the 
sound  runs  up  eight  or  ten  miles  into  various  arms,  with  from 
twenty  to  five  fathoms  nearly  to  their  heads.  Of  these  on  the 
north  the  easternmost  is  Irish  Bay  or  Baie  du  Tonnerre  (native 
name  D6votsiv^ratsa),  opposite  the  entrance  of  which  is  N6sy- 
Lang6ro  or  lie  de  TAigrette,  which  commands  the  channel. 
West  of  this  is  English  Bay  or  Baie  des  Cailloux  blancs 
(D6votsivJttof6tsy),  divided  from  the  former  by  Cape  George. 
This  last  inlet  is  only  separated  from  the  west  coast  by  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  before  alluded  to  two  and  a  half  miles 
across.  On  the  south  side  are  yet  more  extensive  inlets,  viz.,  Andovoba- 
Scotch  Bay  or  Baie  des  Fran^ais  (Dovobaziha),  Welsh  Pool,  *^^*- 
Port  de  la  Ni&vre^  leading  into  the  Cul-de-sac  Gallois ;  whilst 
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the  westernmost  bay,  under  the  hill  called  Dover  Castle,  is 
Sepulchre  Bay.  A  height  named  Windsor  Castle  appears  to 
dominate  over  the  hills  on  the  isthmus,  and  thoroughly  com- 
mands the  land  approach  to  the  peninsula  of  B6ba6mby. 
High  water  full  and  changes  at  four  hours.  Tides  rise  nine 
and  a  half  feet.  The  scenery  round  is  beautiful,  and  the 
country  reputed  healthy  in  comparison  with  the  other  coasts 
of  the  island,  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  H<5va  port  is 
at  Ant6mboka,  12°  16'  40"  lat,  49°  17'  49"  long.,  and  the 
Government  fort  at  Amb6himiirina,  12°  24'  lat.,  49°  24'  14' 
long.,  two  hours'  journey  inland  from  Ant6mboka.  {Chart  676.) 
Port  Lady  Proceeding    southwards    thirteen    miles,   the   next    port 

So  mOes).  arrived  at  is  Ambivaritno  Bay,  otherwise  Port  Lady  Frances  or 
Port  de  Iligny,  whose  entrance  is  in  12°  26'  56*  lat, 
49°  34'  14"  long.  (Point  Bigeault).  Entrance  800  yards  wide. 
This  inlet  extends  two  miles  west  and  then  one  and  a  half  mile 
north-north-west,  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  three  to 
eighteen  fathoms.  (Chart  676.) 
Port  Lo-  Point  Bathurst,  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Loquez  (Lbnky),  is 

oSTmUes).    thirty-two  miles  south  of  Diego-Suarez  in  12°  44'   12"  lat, 
49°  43'  49"  long.     Entrance  from  half  to  quarter  of  a  mile, 
with  deep  water  and  no  soundings  two  miles  outside.  (Chart  6  7  9.) 
Port  Leven  South -eastward  seven  or  eight  miles  is  Port  Leven,  whose 

(56  miles),  entrance  is  between  two  islands,  N6sy-Ha6  in  12°  47'  10"  lat, 
49°  47'  19"  long.,  and  N6sy-M^nambitdy,  a  mile  apart  This 
port  is  continued  south  by  west  for  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
at  the  same  width,  when  it  becomes  contracted  to  half  a  mile, 
and  continues  so  two  miles  farther  up  S.^E.  in  the  inner 
harbour  well  sheltered  from  outside  winds.  (Chart  679.) 
Andr&vina  There  is  shelter  under  the  south-east  point  of  Andr&vina 

Ss^mUes).    Bay,  called  Berry  Head,  in  12°  56'  lat,  49°  53'  44"  long., 
with  depths  from  four  to  ten  fathoms  in  the  bay,  which  is  one 
and  a  quarter  mile  wide.     (Chart  679.) 
V6himiro  About  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  south  is  the  principal 

(92^mae8).  trading  port  to  the  north  of  Madagascar.  Vohimitro  Bay  is  a 
fine  sheet  of  water,  shut  in  by  a  coral  reef,  with  a  narrow 
entrance  from  the  south-east,  safe  for  the  largest  ships  with  a 
fair  wind.  On  the  south  side  is  the  trading  town  V^him^rina, 
Ihkrana  or  Hikrambazkha,  in  13'  23'  S.  lat,  50°  0'  49"  long. 
The  anchorage  is  good,  but  during  strong  south-east  winds  the 
sea  breaks  across  the  entrance.  V6himiro  is  a  place  for  ex- 
port of  cattle,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  houses,  many 
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of  which,  however,  are  now  empty.  When  ships  arrive  in  the 
port  for  bullocks  the  Antank^rana  flock  in,  with  H6vas  from 
Amb6aniho,  and  the  town  is  crowded  until  the  departure  of 
the  vessels.  Y6him^  was  bombarded  in  October  1884,  and 
on  the  21st  November  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  by 
the  French.     {ChaH  679.) 

Amb6an\ho,  the  H6va  town  and  fort,  is  eight  miles  south  Amb6- 
of  V6himiuro,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  sea-coast,  in  13*  *°^<'^°''- 
29'  lat,  49"*  58'  14"'  long.,  and  situated  on  a  slight  eminence 
commanding  an  extensive  valley  watered  by  two  streams. 
The  citadel  consists  of  an  enclosure  palisaded  in  the  usual 
manner,  covering  an  acre  of  ground;  within  are  the  houses  of 
the  governor,  staff,  soldiers'  huts,  magazine,  etc.  A  few  guns 
are  mounted  at  the  entrances  and  comers  of  the  rbva.  The 
H6va  and  native  villages  outside  contain  about  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  During  the  late  war,  when  Amb6aniho  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  in  November  1884,  the  garrison  retired  to 
Manjiikat6mpo,  a  position  on  the  plateau  of  Andrap&rany, 
fifteen  miles  inland.  This  position  was  also  captured  by  the 
French  in  December  1884  (see  chapter  xvi)  "As  you  enter 
V6him^ro  Bay,"  writes  Mr.  Maundrell,  "  the  town  of  IhJtrana 
appears  on  the  left,  while  on  the  west  and  north-west  the  bay 
is  enclosed  by  moimtains,  and  round  its  borders,  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains,  is  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  making  a 
picturesque  view." 

A  mountain  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  river  Lok6y  Samb&ya 
marks  the  position  of  SambJlva,  14*^  8'  30"  lat,  50'  5'   14"  d^O"^"^) 
long.,  ofi*  which  a  vessel  can  moor  in  ten  fathoms  at  one  and  a 
half  mile  from  shore.     The  H6va  fort  is  at  SoJtvinandriana, 
two  miles  to  the  south,  and  five  miles  inland. 

There  is  also  good  anchorage  forty-six  miles  to  the  south,  Antaiiha 
off  Antaliiha,  in  14°  54'  45-^  lat.,  50"  1 6'  44"  long.,  where  vessels  ^^^^  "^"^^ 
can  moor  in  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  southward  within  the 
opening  of  the  reef. 

About  210  miles  from  Cape  Amber  is  Cape  East  or  Ants\ra-  Cape  East 
kisy,  off  the  low  sandy  point  of  which  lies  Ngontsy  Islet,  a  ^Ly"*^'* 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  15**  15'  lat.,  50°  27'  49"  (2iOniUe8) 
long.,  to  the  north  of  which  (two  miles)  is  Ng6ntsy  Road,  an 
inlet  between  the  reefs.     Opposite  the  entrance,  half  a  mile  Ng6iitsy 
wide,  is  tlie  town  Ng6ntsy  (AntrJuQombaziha)  in  15°  14'   30"  ^^*^- 
lat,  60°  27'  long.     Here  shelter  is  obtainable  from  all  winds 
except  those  from  north-east  to  north,     {Chart  680.) 
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Vinimbi  South-south-west,  thirty-five  miles  from  Ng6ntsy  Island,  is 

(24^  miles)  VinJimbfe  Bay,  the  south  point  of  which  extensive  bay  is  in 
lo**  55'  30"  lat.  50''  12'  44'  long.     Here  the  "Gloire"  was 
wrecked  in  1761.     An  unsafe  anchorage,  open  to  the  south- 
east.     {Chart  680.) 
CapoMaso-  At  the   Southern   extremity  of  the  large  promontory  of 

(250  miles')  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^0  capcs,  the  outermost.  Cape  M^oila,  is  in  15* 
Cape  Bai-  57'  50"  lat,  50°  13'  14"  long.,  and  to  the  west  is  Cape  Baldrisy 
*^^y-  (Antsiraka)    or  Durnford   Noss.     OflF  the   extreme   southern 

point  is  an  islet,  N6sy-B^nt^nana,  with  anchorage  to  the  south- 
ward of  it  within  the  reef,  which  reaches  *  two  miles  ofif  the 
coast  till  it  joins  another  small  islet,  N6sy-Nepkto. 
Anton^i  Within   the  promontory  lies   the   capacious  inlet  named 

®*^*  after  Antonio  Gil,  its  discoverer.     Antongil  Bay  is  twenty 

miles  broad  between  its  extreme  points,  Capes  Baldrisy  and 
CJape  Bel-     Bellone,  and  extends  to  the  northward  about  forty  miles  from 
(270  mUes)  ^^®se  points.     At  the  head  of  the  bay  lies  N6sy-Mar6sy  off 
the  principal  port.     It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  bold 
shores.     The  depths  decrease   to  thirty,  twenty-five,  twenty, 
and  fifteen  fathoms  as  the  head  of  the  bay  is  approached. 
Port  The  principal  port.  Port  Choiseul  or  Mar6ants^tra,  is  on 

Stf^ant-^'  the  western  spit  at  the  mouth  of  the  TsingambJJa  river,  at  the 
sitra.  extreme  head  of  the  bay,  in   15°  27'  55"  lat.,  49**  48'  long. 

The  usual  anchorage  is  in  Hastie  Eoad,  with  from  fourteen  to 
nine  fathoms.  There  is  a  landlocked  cove  sheltered  from  the 
south  just  westward  of  the  village,  with  anchorage  in  seven 
fathoms.  Wood,  water,  rice,  and  bullocks  are  procurable  here 
with  great  convenience.  High  water  full  and  change  four 
hours.  Tide  rises  five  feet  "  Mar6ants6tra  has  not  a  very  in- 
viting appearance,"  writes  Mr.  Houlder,  "  with  its  odd-looking 
foreign  stores  and  low-roofed  native  huts,  built  on  the  sand 
and  almost  level  with  the  water.  The  pale  sickly  appearance 
of  the  dealers  in  rum  and  exporters  of  rice  and  rubber  indicated 
the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  place.^  The  name  of  the  port 
was  Antsetra,  but  it  was  afterwards  called  Mar6antsetra  from 
the  Mar6a,  a  tributary  of  the  Tsingambkla  river  from  the  north- 
west It  is  a  miserable  place  of  scarce  three  dozen  houses,  so 
low  that  at  high  tides  the  water  has  sometimes  swamped  the 
village.  A  short  distance  up  the  stream  is  the  large  double 
village  of  Ambktom^ina,  and  higher  up  still,  a  short  distance 
from  the  right  bank,  is  Is6ani^rana,  the  capital  of  the  district. 
^  Narth-Etut  Madagatear,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Houlder,  L.M.S.,  1877. 
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This  place  stands  on  the  plain,  surrounded  by  thick  jungle.  It 
contains  nearly  180  houses,  including  those  of  the  garrison  to 
the  north-west ;  and  the  inhabitants  number  800.     {Chart  682.) 

At  the  south  side  of  Antongil  Bay,  within  Cape  Bellone,  is  Minanira. 
MinanJira  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
convenient  shelter  and  anchorage  in  16°  9'  30''  lat.,  49**  43'  14" 
long.  Formerly  the  river  ran  into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  but  a  bar  now  forms  the  outlet  farther  to  the  north-west. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  this  stream  is  the  foreign  settlement, 
the  large  canoes  being  moored  alongside  the  yards  of  the  pre- 
mises. Several  miles  up  the  river  is  the  Government  town 
Isoitvinarivo,  on  a  ridge  of  land  covered  with  mango  trees. 
Isokvinarlvo  is  a  large  place  of  over  two  hundred  houses,  with 
a  population  of  about  a  thousand.  There  are  as  many  more 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  centre  of  the  town  is 
formed  by  a  long  street  of  Bitsimisitraka  huts ;  whilst  to  the 
west  are  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  Mozambiques.  Westward 
is  the  stockaded  quaiter  and  the  inner  enclosure  of  the  governor's 
house.  M^nan^ra  may  be  regarded  as  a  rising  commercial 
port,  less  unhealthy  than  Mar6antsfetra.  It  is  the  direct  out- 
let for  exports  from  the  interior  and  Mkndritskra  district. 

Eight  miles  south-west  of  M^nankra  is  Cape  Bellone,  the  Cape  Bel- 
western  Umit  of  Antongil  Bay,  in  16'  14'  lat,  4"9°  50'  59"  go  miles) 
long.,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  territory  claimed  by  France, 
1883-85. 


2.  East  Coast — Antongil  Bay  to  Mdtitdnana.    Chart  759. 

Thirty  miles  south  of  Cape  Bellone  is  Tkhotainga,  opposite  Tintingue 
to  which  is  Point  Albrand,  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Ste.  2laJ^°" 
Marie  (see  chapter  iii.)     Port  Tantang  (as  it  appears  in  Ad-  (800  miles) 
miralty  Chart)  is  at  the  head  of  a  bight  formed  by  a  low  pro- 
jecting spit,  nine  miles  south-west.     The  passes  through  the 
reefs,  eight  to  ten  fathoms,  are  narrow.      16^*  42'  25"  lat.,  49' 
42'  49"  long,  (see  chapter  i.  p.  52).     {Chart  685.) 

The  termination  of  the  above-mentioned  spit,  quite  "bold-  Point 
to,"  is  in  16'  50'  10"  lat.,  49^  49'  24"  long.  Point  Larr^e  (Ant-  ^o"  maes) 
siraka)  has  a  deep  channel,  four  miles  wide,  between  it  and 
Ste.  Marie,  with  a  violent  current.  On  its  north  side  is  the 
Hova  village  where  boats  can  land  easily,  and  provisions  are 
obtainable.  There  are  thirty  small  houses.  In  the  sandy 
stretch  of  country  west  of  the  spit  are  many  swampy  places, 
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but  not  much  vegetation,  only  brushwood  and  Camarina  trees. 
The  H6va  Government  town  is  ls6anieriina,  a  neat  little  place 
of  seventy  houses,  on  the  banks  of  the  Marlmbona  river.  The 
capital  of  Ivongo  is  in  16'  55'  50'  lat,  49^  36'  long.  The 
fort  is  at  M^ov6ari^a,  four  miles  to  the  north-west  The 
southern  extremity  of  Ste.  Marie  is  opposite  Mknantsktrana 
seventeen  miles  south  of  Point  Larr^a 
Ffenoaiivo  The  important  town  of  Ffenoarivo  lies  in  a  bay,  thirty-three 

(840  miles)  jj^^g  gouth  of  Point  I^rr^e,  where  the  anchorage  is  sheltered 
from  southerly  winds  in  five  and  a  half  to  seven  fathoms,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  ofi'  shore.  The  town  stands  on  a  small  cliff 
projecting  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  flagstaflf  being  in 
17'  23'  15"  lat,  49^  24'  56"  long.  The  anchorage  is  only  safe 
in  the  fine  season,  and  too  exposed  to  take  in  cattle,  so  that 
rice  and  coffee,  native  cloth,  gums,  etc.,  are  exported.  The 
Hova  fort  of  V6himJLsina  is  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the  south- 
west on  a  flat-topped  hill  with  fifty  houses.  The  town  stretches 
out  to  the  west  in  a  long  line  from  the  custom-house  along 
the  beach ;  the  houses  and  stores  of  the  merchants  on  the  north 
side  have  the  advantage  of  a  small  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tohidrimo,  in  which  are  moored  large  canoes  and  lighters.  A 
mile  to  the  west  is  another  native  town.  The  population  of 
these  towns,  including  another  village,  S^havola,  to  the  north  of 
the  port,  is  about  fifteen  hundred  souls.  (Chart  686.) 
Mahimbo  Three  miles  south-east  of  F^noarivo  is  Point  Tak6ndro, 

five  miles  to  the  south  of  which  is  Mah^mbo,  a  village  in  17"* 
30'  lat,  49'  28'  14"  long.  The  fort  TsirasJtotranitimpony  is 
half  a  mile  to  the  west  The  town  consists  of  a  long  street 
with  150  houses  leading  to  the  fort,  wliich  is  of  sandstone 
and  mounts  two  guns.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  400. 
This  is  the  port  of  Sihanaka,  as  nearest  to  the  Mining6ry 
river,  which  flows  from  Lake  Alaitra.  The  exports  are  bul- 
locks, rice,  tobacco,  salt  meat,  hides,  gum,  and  rubber.  Rum 
and  cotton  are  the  principal  imports.  The  coast  is  here  irregular 
and  bordered  with  rocks  extending  half  a  mile  from  shore. 
Fouie  Twelve  miles  southwards  from  the  south  point  of  Ste.  Marie 

Mirofdto-    ^^  ^  ^^^  sandy  projection,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  lies 
tra  the  town  Mitrof6totra»  known  to  foreigners  as  Foule  Point, 

(360 miles)  ^  ^^o  39,  45^  j^^^  490   ^q,  ^T  long.     A   long   straggling 

street  of  about  130  houses  and  customs  establishment  The 
Mjihav^.  foreign  settlement  is  beautifully  shaded  at  the  eastern  side; 
^^"'^  whilst  the  fort  of  M^hav^lona  stands  some  distance  to  the 
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west  in  the  midst  of  extensive  marshes.  About  2000 
bullocks  are  exported  here  annually,  and  about  180  tons  of 
rice,  MahJtmbo  is,  however,  the  superior  port,  being  more 
healthy,  whilst  the  projecting  spit  of  Foule  Point  is  gradually 
being  washed  away  year  by  year.  The  anchorage  is  formed 
by  a  large  reef  projecting  from  the  shore  one  and  a  half  mile 
south,  and  extending  one  mile  north-east  by  east  from  the 
north  point  It  is  only  safe  between  April  and  October. 
The  coast  is  densely  wooded,  and  decreases  in  elevation  as  you 
proceed  southwards.     {Chart  686.) 

South  of  Foule  Point  twenty-four  miles  is  N6sy-Alknana,  Prune 
or  Prune  Island,  two  and  a  half  miles  off  shore,  covered  with  (s^mUes) 
trees,  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  reef  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 

On  a  low  projection  five  and  a  half  miles  south-south-west  Tamatave 
of  Pnme  Island  is  Tamatave,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  east  ^^^  ""  **' 
coast,  18°  10'  42'  lat,  49°  25'  19"  long.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  spit  of  sand  400  yards  wide,  which  extends  out  to  the  south- 
east, joining  the  south  extremity  of  the  coral  reef  which  forms 
the  breakwater  to  the  harbour.  The  anchorage  is  within  this 
reef  in  seven  to  ten  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  There  is  another 
between  Point  Taido,  one  and  a  half  mile  north,  and  the  great 
reef,  in  ten  to  thirteen  fathoms,  but  more  exposed.  The  swell 
and  surf  on  the  reefs  are  generally  heavy.  It  is  high  water, 
as  is  the  case  all  along  the  east  coast,  at  4h.  1 5nL ;  rise,  eight 
feet.  On  the  25th  February  1885  the  French  mail  steamer 
"  Argo  "  went  ashore  during  a  hurricane  and  became  a  perfect 
wreck;  also  a  French  man-of-war,  "L'Oise,"  went  aground 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  "  Argo."  A  small  coaster, 
"  L'Armide,"  totally  disappeared  during  the  storm ;  and  another 
vessel,  the  "Clement,"  was  broken  up.  All  these  were  in 
Ampanat^a  Bay,  where  the  American  "  Sarah  Hobart "  also 
became  a  wreck.  The  following  vessels  in  Tamatave  harbour 
were  also  all  destroyed  on  the  same  date: — "Marguerite," 
"  Abeille,"  "  Elisa,"  «  Amiable,"  "  Constance,"  "  Dorade," 
"L'Etoile,"  "Anna,"  "Glorious,"  all  Mauritius  vessels  under 
the  British  flag.  Although  Tamatave  is  the  chief  port  on  this 
coast,  there  have  till  lately  existed  no  facilities  for  landing  or 
shipping  goods.  The  French,  however,  constructed  landing-places 
and  a  tramway  through  the  principal  street  to  the  fort .  The 
bullocks  are  driven  into  the  sea,  where  they  are  lashed  by  their 
horns  to  spars  placed  athwart  the  canoes,  and  then  the  canoes 
thus  loaded  are  hauled  alongside  the  vessels,  termed  bvHockers, 
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Exports.  and  slung  on  board.  Besides  oxen,  hides,  rice,  vowa-bags, 
native  rofia  cloth,  lambas,  straw  basket  work,  gum-copal,  bees- 
wax, sugar,  tobacco,  and  india-rubber,  are  the  chief  exports  from 
Tamatave.  The  population  is  from  7000  to.  8000,  and  300 
foreigners.  Now  that  peace  has  been  re-established  in  the 
country  the  facilities  at  this  port  will  become  improved  and 
the  number  of  European  residents  greatly  increased.  Poultry 
and  fruit  are  abundant,  but  fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  a 
constant  supply  from  pure  sources  at  a  higher  level  is  a  desi- 
deratum which  would  materially  improve  the  healthiness  of 
the  port  Imports  are  principally  manufactured  goods  (see 
chapter  xiii.)     {Chart  688.) 

The  fort  of  T6amisina,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  a  strong 
circular  redoubt  with  casemates,  constructed  with  heavy  timber 
and  coral  blocks  firmly  cemented.  The  work  has  a  double 
enceinte^  with  large  embrasures,  and  is  flanked  by  an  outwork 
used  as  a  saluting  battery.  The  garrison  lodge  in  cantonments 
outside  the  fortification.  This  fort,  where  the  allies  were 
repulsed  in  1845,  was  abandoned  without  resistance  to  the 
French  on  the  10th  June  1883,  when  Admiral  Pierre  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Tamatave.  The  trees  and  jungle 
which  formerly  screened  the  fort  have  been  cleared  away  by 
the  French  since  their  occupation.  To  the  west  is  a  part  of 
the  native  town,  occupied  chiefly  by  strangers  and  those  whose 
business  is  mainly  with  bearers  from  the  capital  Most  of  the 
houses  of  the  substantial  foi'eign  residents  are  well  built  of 
hard  timber,  roofed  with  wooden  shingles  or  bardeattx,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  imitated  by  the  natives.  The  majority 
of  the  native  huts  are  slightly  built  of  rdvindJa  and  bamboo. 
The  floorings  of  all  houses  are  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
sandy  soil  on  piles. 

The  port  of  Tamatave  was  reopened  to  trade  on  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  in  January  1886  ;  but  until  the  payment  of  the 
indemnity  the  fort  and  customs  establishment  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

Three  miles  west  of  the  town  are  the  famous  lines  of 
Manjkkandrianomb^na,  to  which  the  H6va  garrison  retired  when 
Tamatave  was  attacked,  and  where,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Digby  Willoughby  and  Eainandriamampitndry,  the 
governor  of  Tamatave,  a  successful  defence  was  made  against 
the  invading  forces  for  two  years  and  a  half.  This  neighbour- 
FikrafiLta.      hood  has  been  known  to  foreigners  at  Tamatave  as  F&rafikta,^ 


Ma^jiLkan- 

drianom- 

Una. 
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which  name  is  also  applied  to  the  lines  of  fortification  which 
will  ever  be  celebrated  in  Malagasy  history  (Farafiita  being 
the  French  for  Fkravohitra). 

Leaving  Taniatave  and  proceeding  south,  the  coast  follows 
nearly  a  straight  line  to  south  by  west,  true.  As  a  rule,  for  a 
distance  varying  from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  inland,  it  consists 
of  a  bed  of  sand,  blown  up  by  the  south-east  trades,  enclosing 
the  chain  of  lagoons  before  described  (p.  250). 

A  large  village,  Iv6ndrona,  with  900  inhabitants,  eight  Iv^ndrona 
miles  south  of  Tamatave,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  ^^^^  ™*^®*^ 
the  same  name,  in  IS**  15'  50"  lat,  49'  21'  9"  long.  The 
intervening  coast  is  safe,  but  with  not  the  slightest  shelter  or 
landing,  and  the  currents  run  past  it  with  great  velocity.  The 
mouth  of  the  Iv6ndrona,  blocked  in  the  dry  season,  can  be 
entered  at  high  water,  and  the  inland  navigation  along  the 
lakes  and  up  the  stream  may  be  utilised  for  many  miles.  The 
one  long  narrow  street  is  composed  of  well-built  native  houses. 
There  are  sugar  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

N68y-Dombkla  and  N6sy-F6nga,  coral  islets,  lie  three  and  Fong 
a  half  miles  off  the  coast,  opposite  Vatte  Point,  in  IS''  26'  40"  Aid^'ivor- 
lat. ;  and  thirty  miles  south  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ihkroka,  ^^^r 
on  the  north  bank  of  which  is  And^voriinty,  and  south  is  the         ™^  ^ 
H6va  fort  of  TJtnimkndry  in   18°  58'  lat,  49^  6'  44"  long. 
At  somei  distance  up  the  Ih^roka  are  the  large  villages  of 
Mar6mby  and  Amb6hibohJizo. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Andfevoritnty  is  the  port  of  VJtto-  VAtomin- 
mindry,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sitkarivo.  The  f^^  ^^^. 
anchorage  is  open  to  the  north,  and  two  black  rocks  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  mark  its  south  extremity.  Outside  these 
are  two  detached  reefs  which  break  and  afford  some  protection. 
The  holding  ground  is  good,  but  the  currents  run  violently 
through.  M.  Grandidier  places  the  fort  of  VktomJindry  in 
19°  18'  35"  lat.,  49°  6'  34"  long.  On  the  25th  February 
1885  the  schooner  "Hettie"  of  Cape  Town,  ninety-nine  tons. 
Captain  Geary,  was  lost  and  destroyed  during  a  hurricane  at 
this  port.  VktomJmdry  ig  the  port  nearest  the  capital,  and 
during  the  war  with  the  French  attained  some  importance 
whilst  Tamatave  was  occupied  by  the  Republic.  At  Maintin- 
indry,  ten  miles  south,  there  are  sugar  plantations  worked  by 
Creoles.     {French  Chart,  3511.) 

At  19**  54'  35"  lat.,  48°  49'  34"   long.,  is  the  port   of  Mihan6ro 
M^han6ro,  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Sksaka,  which  ^^^^  '"'^**) 
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enters  the  sea  from  a  broad  expanse  of  shallow  water.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  impregnable  places  on  the  east  coast,  consisting 
of  a  thickly-wooded  reef- bound  promontory  some  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  top  of  this  promontory  is 
occupied  by  the  H6va  town,  scattered  for  a  mile  among  the 
trees,  with  a  flagstaff  and  look-out  house.  Crossing  the  bar  of 
the  river's  mouth  there  is  the  H6va  fort  on  the  left^  and  on  the 
right  the  foreign  settlement,  with  its  jetties,  canoes,  and  store- 
houses, almost  at  the  water's  leveL  When  the  north-east  wind 
blows  for  several  days  the  bar  is  blocked  up  with  sand,  and 
the  estuary  of  the  S^saka  becomes  an  immense  lake.  The 
H6va  governor  resides  at  the  garrison  town  of  B^tsizara\na, 
some  five  miles  up  the  river  on  the  right  bank.  Mkhan6ro 
was  shelled  on  several  occasions  during  the  late  operations. 
Mkhan6ro  is  the  only  good  anchorage  along  this  coast;  the 
outlet  is  rather  contracted,  and  the  currents  of  the  river  run 
strong. 
Biver  Southward  of  M^han6ro  five  miles  is  the  mouth  of  the 

(sSndiee)  g^^^  ^ver  Mang6ro,  whose  inland  reaches  can  be  approached 
through  back-waters  from  Mi.han6ro.     This  great  river  drains 
the  fertile  valley  of  Ank^y,  and  has  great  capabilities,  which 
will  before  long  be  utilised. 
Mah^s  The  next  small  port  to  the  south  is  sixty-three  miles  south 

(560  miles)  ^f  MJthaniro,  viz.  Mahfela,  in  20«  57'  43'  lat.,  48**  29'  14" long., 
situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  EJtngaziva,  and  is  marked  by 
a  flag  at  the  French  factory  (Aubert  &  Co).,  off  which  is  the 
anchorage  in  twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms.  Salt  beef  is  here 
exported  to  E^union,  The  Hova  garrison  is  stationed  at 
TankndJtva,  two  miles  inland  on  the  banks  of  the  I&faka  river.^ 
Masin-  Seventeen  miles  to  the  south  is  M^sindrimo,  at  the  mouth 

JlrmUee)  ^^  ^^®  "^®''  M^nanjJira,  in  21°  14'  30"  laL,  48°  26'  34Mong. 
This  anchorage  is  far  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  insecure, 
although  under  the  shelter  of  a  sandy  spit  covered  with  trees. 
The  landing  is  dangerous,  but  the  native  canoes  manned  by 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  clear  the  bar  readily. 
Mititin.  The  mouth  of  the  Mktitinana,  in  22°  24'  45'  lat,  45°  43' 

(647  miles)  35'  long.,  is  Seventy  miles  south  of  the  Mknanjara,  and  is  a 
place  of  call  for  coasters  loading  with  native  produce.  The 
bar  of  this  river,  like  the  others  along  this  coast,  is  best  passed 
in  the  native  canoes.  There  is  no  information  regarding 
anchorage,  etc. 
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3.  South  Coast — MiUitd^nana,  hy  Cape  St.  Mary,  to 
Cape  St.  VincerU.     Chart  760. 

About  twenty  miles  farther  is'  the  entrance  of  the  river  vknika- 
Mknampitra,  which  is  a  large  stream  in  the  rainy  season,  and  ?*^!^^ 
discolours  the  sea  for  three  miles  from  its  mouth.      To  the  (667mUes) 
north  of  it  the  coimtry  is  open,  with  a  few  trees  scattered  over 
it,  while  to  the  south  of  it  the  land  is  thickly  wooded.     The 
anchorage  is  in  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms  directly  east  of  the 
bar,  which  is  very  changeable  and  covered  with  heavy  breakers. 
The  village  is  named  Fkraf^gana,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
confluence  of  the  three  rivers  which  unite  at  the  embouchure 
on  the  coast,  in  22**  48'  lat.,  47**  57'  29"  long.     The  custom- 
house is  at  Ambiihy,  a  mile  to  the  westward,  and  inland,  at 
twenty  miles  distance,  is  the  H6va  garrison  and  fort  of  Ankkrana. 

A  large  stream,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Mfenaril-  Minanitra, 
haka  and  the  InJdvo  rivers,  named  the  Mknaxikm,  flows  into  the  ^eninorfe- 

mana 

sea,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Ambiihy,  in  23**  13'  30*  lat.,  47**  (681  mUes) 

45'  14"  long.,  but  it  cannot  be  entered  except  in  fine  weather, 

with  a  calm  sea,  for  the  bar  is  very  changeable.     Seven  miles 

north,  however,  at  M^anivo,  there  is  a  good  landing  for  boats 

under  the  shelter  of  a  chain  of  reefs  which  line  the  coast  and 

are  parallel  to  it.     The  village  B^n^nor&mana  is  on  the  north 

side  of  the  M^nanJira  entrance,  whilst  the  H6va  fort  and 

Government  oflSces   are   at  VangJlindritno,  six  miles   inland. 

At  nine  miles  beyond  this  is  Mksi^naka  river,  also  barred  with  Misi&naka 

rocks  and  breakers;  the  landing-place  is  at  EMena,  two  miles  ^g^J^aegx 

south  of  the  river,  off  which  is  fair  anchorage. 

Man^mb6ndro  is  nine  miles  south  of  Ekiena>  situated  in  M^nam- 
23**  23'  lat  (almost  exactly  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn),  47°  j^yoo^ies) 
35'  39"  long.,  and  here  is  one  of  the  best  landing-places  on 
the  coast  in  a  small  bay  to  the  south  of  an  inland  saddle- 
backed  mountain,  bearing  west  by  north. 

Twenty-five  miles  south  of  this  is  the  river  SJindravin-  Sindravi- 
^ny,  a  considerable  stream,  but  with  a  rocky  bar  which  pre-  (^725  ^es) 
vents  aU  access  to  it     23**  58'  45"  lat,  47**  29'  44"  long. 

Southwards   twelve  miles  is  the  river  Ikvibila,  famous  iivib6ia 
chiefly  owing  to  its   notice  by  Pilestrina  in   1511   and  by  "7^3®;  n^jjeg, 
Flacourt  and  other  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Lately 
this  locality  has  not  been  frequented  by  Europeans. 

Eighteen  miles  farther  is  the  river  Minant^na,  in   24**  MinanUna 
25'  30"  lat,  47**  19'  long.,  another  barred  stream.     A  small  J75®5niae«) 
VOL.  I.  2  E 
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sandy  bay  to  the  south  of  it  may  aflford  landing.     The  village 
Amb^-tobe  is  five  miles  inland.     At  twenty-five  miles  south  is 
a  sunken  rock  which,  at  a  mile  from  shore,  requires  caution. 
Biyofst.  St.  Lucia  Bay,  ten  miles  south,  is  formed   by  a  line  of 

rTet^niiies)  ^^^^Y  Jsl^^s  extending  one  and  a  half  mile  north  and  south, 
at  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  off  shore.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  north,  but  there  are  many  dangers.  Here  H.M.S.  "  Gar- 
land" was  wrecked  in  1798  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east- 
north-east  of  Souillac  Island.  Anchorage  about  a  mQe  north- 
east from,  the  town  in  eight  and  a  half  fathoms.  The  town, 
St.  Lucia,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Mankfikfy,  in 
24°  46'  37"  lat,  47°  10'  58"  long.,  at  the  landing-place  at 
the  south  extremity  of  the  town.  (Chart  689.) 
Lokara  Ten  miles  south  is  the  little  bay  of  Lokara,  inside  the 

(776  miles)  j^j^^  ^f  g^    ^^^^^^    .^   24°  56'  50"  lat.,  47°  5'  24"  long., 

which  affords  good  shelter  to  small  craft  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons. 

Fort  Fort  Dauphin  is  four  miles  south  of  Lokt\ra,  and  is  known 

(780^mne8)  ^^  ^^®  natives   as  F^radof^y.      The  fort  of  TaolanJira  is   in 

25°  V  36"  lat.,  46°  59'  14"  long.     Fort  Dauphin  is  situated 

upon    a    peninsula,   the    extremity  of  which,   Fort    Dauphin 

Point,  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  to  the  distance  of  200  yards, 

having  good   anchorage  within   it.      At  a  mUe's   distance  is 

Itaperina  Eock,  which  is  about  one  mile  south  of  Itap^rina 

Point,  the  space  between  which  and  Fort  Dauphin  forms  a 

cove,  Ta61anara  Bay  or  Dauphin  Cove.     A  conspicuous  tower 

stands  on  the  Fort  Dauphin  Point,  but  the  fort  itself  is  not 

conspicuous,   but    identified    only   by    the    H6va    wliite    flag. 

There  is  good  water  to  be  had  from  inland,  but   that  from 

the   beach  is  indifferent.     Inside  Itaptrina  Point  is  a  small 

circular  bay  600  yards  across,.  Itap&rina  Cove,  sheltered  by 

two  patches  of  rock,  and  the  village  of  Itaperina  lies  on  the 

north  side  of  this  shelter.     (Chart  689.) 

Capes  South-west  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  south  point  of 

R^ovito     ^^^  Dauphin  peninsula  is  Cape  EoMa,  in  25°  4'  5"  lat.,  46° 

(782im.)     57'  11"  long.;  the  projection  on  the  east  side  of  this  point, 

E^novkto,  was  marked  on  the  earliest  maps  of  the  sixteenth 

century  under  the  name  San  Eomao. 

iUnof6tsy^  Nearly  fourteen  miles  west  by  south  from  Cape  EoJila  is 

Bay   ^°^**    ^  ^^  anchorage  in  Gallons*  Bay,  otherwise  RJinofitsy,  inside 

(796  miles)  Einomandtvy,  marked  by  Flacourt  as  Cape  Moncala,  25°  9' 

lat.,  46°  46'  long.     The  bottom  of  this  bay  is  full  of  coral, 

which  forms  in  "mushroom "-shaped  blocks,  amongst  which 
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anchors  and  cables  are  apt  to  foul.  The  weather  is  very 
changeable  off  this  southern  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  this  is 
memorable,  as  throughout  the  south  coast,  for  a  distance  of 
120  miles  beyond  Fort  Dauphin  to  the  south-west,  there  is 
no  shelter.  Captain  de  Langle  found  forty-five  fathoms  at 
fifteen  miles  from  shore,  against  which  are  reefs  not  yet  sur- 
veyed, one  being  two  miles  off  Cape  St.  Mary. 

Fifty  miles  west  by  south  is  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  southern-  Cape  St. 
most  extremity  of  Madagascar,  in  25°  38'  55"  lat.,  45**  5'  4"  (Jj^n^ijes) 
long.  (See  chapter  ii  p.  178,  chapter  iii.  p.  272.)  A  ledge  of 
black  rocks  extends  about  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
terminating  in  a  sharp -pointed  rock.  Cape  St.  Mary  itself 
consists  of  imposing  masses  of  rock,  which  can  be  seen  at 
great  distances.  The  land  then  becomes  lower,  and  is  formed 
in  distinct  terraces  or  stages  of  shell  sand,  which  continue 
westward  as  far  as  Tullear  (Tolia)  Bay.  Landing  is  diflScult 
on  the  coast.  The  Star  bank  extends  off  this  south-west  coast 
to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  at  nine  miles  north-west  of 
the  Cape ;  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore  is  Albatross  Eock. 

From  Cape   St.  Mary  forty -eight  miles  north-west  is  a  Point  Bar- 
narrow  rocky  peninsula.  Point  Barlow  (F^nambisy),  25**  15'  (ggismiies) 
15"  lat.,  44"*  19'  54"  long.     The  coast  between,  though  low, 
is  apparently  bold-to.     Off  the  point  is  Leven  Island. 

To  the  north  of  Point  Barlow  is  Croker  Bay,  at  the  north-  Croker 
east  part  of  which,  at  three  miles,  is  a  projection.  Point  Gaja,  ^^  ^^^. 
which  shelters  a  small  space.  Port  Croker,  25°  12'  lat.,  44° 
22'  14"  long.     Native  village,  Ampal^zy. 

To  the  north-west,  nine  miles  from  Point  Gaja,  is  Barra-  Port 
couta  Island,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  in  25°  3'  20"  lat.,  44°  5'  (^g^nes) 
long.,  inside  of  which  is  Port  Cruizer,  a  well-sheltered  harbour, 
but  subject  to  tremendous  surf     The  island  and  southern  reef 
form  an  outer  anchorage  but  a  wild  roadstead.      Northward  Andr6kaor 
one  mile  is  M^ik6ro  Bay,  into  which  the  river  Linta  flows,  ^^ik6ro 
forming,  it  is  said,  an  opening  in  the  coral  reef  by  destroying  (906  mUea) 
the  zoophytes.     To  the  northward  of  Misik6ro  Bay  the  coast 
continues  low,  fronted  by  coral  reefs,  and  within  is  a  plain  five 
to  ten  miles  broad,  when  the  foot  of  the  hill  rises  with  a  per- 
pendicular cliff.     The  white  sandy  shore  has  only  a  few  gray 
bushes.      Twenty  miles  north   are  the  sandy  cliffs  of  liini- 
vJito,  extending  eleven  miles  to  24°  10'  lat,  twenty-five  miles 
beyond    is    Point   Mangiro,   and    at  five    miles   again    Point 
Anaka6. 
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Three  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Point  Anaka6  is  the 
sandy  island  of  N6sy-V6,  where  the  Stonyhurst  Transit  of 
Venus  expedition,  under  Father  Perry,  S. J.,  was  stationed  in 
1882.  One  of  the  synonyms  of  this  island,  Avfery,  seems  to 
point  to  it  as  a  resort  of  that  celebrated  pirate  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  N6sy-Ve  are  several  European  establishments, 
placed  there  in  a  defensible  situation,  off  the  mainland,  where 
the  V^zo  tribes  are  troublesome.  The  east  point  of  N6sy-V^ 
is  in  23°  38'  58"  lat.,  43**  36'  4"  long. 

North-east  from  N6sy-V6  is  the  deep  embouchure  of  the 
river  OnilJthy,  one  of  the  largest  in  Madagascar  (150  miles 
northward  of  Point  Barlow).  On  the  low  land  on  the  south 
side  is  Saol^,^  the  beach  of  which  is  protected  from  the 
north  swell  by  a  coral  bank  with  narrow  openings,  through 
which  canoes  pass.  Tent  Rock,  at  the  east  end  of  the  beach, 
where  the  high  land  commences,  is  in  23°  35'  30*  lat,  43° 
43'  28"  long.  Beyond  there  is  a  limestone  range  of  1000 
feet  elevation.  The  only  watering-place  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
rock.     Tide  rises  13^  feet  high  about  4h.  30m.     {Chart  692.) 

The  river  Onilihy  is  of  importance,  as  a  considerable  trade 
in  cattle,  salt  beef,  hides,  and  other  native  produce,  is  carried 
on  by  French  merchants  from  Reunion,  who  have  establish- 
ments on  islands  and  on  the  river  banks  up  the  stream.  The 
north  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  steep  bluff,  "  Bam 
Hill,"  and  the  south  point,  also  high,  terminates  in  a  low  woody 
point.  The  anchorage  is  in  eight  to  twelve  fathoms  north  of 
the  Tent  Rock.  The  river  is  hopelessly  barred,  only  accessible 
by  canoes. 

Nine  miles  north  of  the  OnilJihy,  and  three  or  four  miles 
inland,  is  a  noticeable  table-hill  named  Westminster  Hall. 

Fifteen  miles  north-east  from  N6sy-V^  is  Tullear  (Tolia) 
Bay,  formed  by  an  extensive  reef,  three  miles  off  shore,  which 
extends  from  S^rondrJino  Point,  a  low  sandy  spit  on  which  is 
a  small  SJikal5,va  village,  to  the  village  of  Tullear  (Tolia) 
Ankatsa6ka,  more  than  ten  miles.  The  depths  are  regular 
inside  the  reef.  There  is  secure  anchorage  throughout  the 
year,  and  a  passage  up  to  Tolia  village,  which  is  in  23°  21' 

1  It  is  not  prudent,  writes  M.  Cremazy,  to  remain  at  anchor  off  Saolkra  during 
the  northern  monsoon,  that  is  from  December  to  March,  for  with  winds  from 
north  and  north-west  the  sea  rises  heavily.  In  1858  the  "Fulton,"  the  "Jaune 
Laure,"  and  the  "  Fauvettc  "  were  cast  on  shore  here,  and  M.  Leroux,  the  captain 
of  the  last,  was  speared  by  the  Vfezo.  In  1881  the  late  chief,  BafiMy,  pillaged 
and  burnt  the  stores  of  M.  Lakermance, 
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20'  lat,  43**  29'  46''  long.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  fifteen 
and  a  half  feet,  and  landing  from  boats  is  difficult  at  low  water. 
The  Fierfenana  or  Tnllear  (Tolia)  river,  which  originally  entered 
the  bay,  has  been  turned  from  its  course  by  the  surf,  now 
entering  the  sea  between  the  coast  and  the  reef.  Large  quan- 
tities of  cattle  and  poultry  are  here  procurable.     {ChoLrt  692.) 

Twenty-two  miles  northwards  extends  the  Mknomb6  reef,  MinomW 
forming,  where  it  runs  off,  the  Tingabfe  anchorage,  at  the  mouth  ^^n^n^N 
of  the  river  Mknomb6,  where  is  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
visited  by  the  traders  from  E^union.  This  roadstead  is  bad, 
and  vessels  are  left  at  TuUear  (Tolla).  High  water  rises  eight 
and  three-quarter  feet.  MJinomb6  is  in  22^  58'  40'  lat,  43*» 
27'  49"  long.  To  the  northward  of  Mknomb6  the  appearance 
of  the  coast  changes,  and  the  level  plain,  which  forms  the  first 
step  of  the  successive  terraces  to  the  south,  disappears.  Bounded 
cliffs  of  moderate  height,  with  a  very  narrow  sandy  beach  at 
their  foot,  form  the  coast,  which  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  reef 
still  continues,  but  closer  to  the  beach,  although  fiuiiher  north 
it  is  said  that  ships  can  safely  enter  inside. 

From  MJinomb6,  fourteen  miles  to  K^W.,  the  reef  ex-  Tsion. 
tends  without  an  entrance  past  Cape  Salfeka  until  opposite  (96i  miles) 
Tsiand^ba,  in  the  territory  of  Lfehimerija;  and  beyond  for 
another  twenty-four  miles  the  reef  is  still  continued  till  there 
is  a  pass  within  it  at  T^a  Point ;  three  and  a  haK  miles  again 
to  the  north  is  Fandivitra  Point,  the  westernmost  extremity  of 
Madagascar.^     (See  chapter  ii.  p.  179.)     {Ghourt  693.) 

At  four  and  a  half  miles  is  the  entrance  to  Murderer's  Bay  Murderer'a 
(Fanfemotra),  in  22"  12'  lat.,  43^  15'  34"  long.,  and  forty-six  ^/g^jjies) 
miles  north  of  Mknomb6.  It  is  above  three  nules  in  extent 
but  shallow,  -with  three  to  five  fathoms  in  the  entrance.  The 
reef  projects  two  nules  from  the  high  land  on  the  south  of  the 
bay.  Eight  miles  and  fifteen  miles  north  are  Murder  Island 
and  Grave  Island,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  shore.  From 
Point  Lkmbohiirana,  the  north  extremity  of  Murderer's  Bay, 
are  passed  in  succession  to  the  north  Cape  B^v^ry,  one  and  a 
half  mile,  Cape  and  Bay  of  Antseriinambfe,  seven  miles,  and 
Cape  Iiivad6naka,  nearly  opposite  Murder  Island,  and  other 
islets;  next   are    seen    Cape   Etsery,  nearly   opposite    Grave 

^  Eoropa  Island  is  the  southernmost  islet  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  five 
miles  long  by  three  wide,  in  22''  22'  30"  lat.,  40'  24'  9"  long.  It  is  from  fifty  to 
eighty  feet  high,  and  visible  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles.  It  is  uninhabited, 
but  goats  and  turtle  may  be  found,  and  perhaps  water.     (See  Findlay,  p.  459. ) 
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Island,  and  Cape  TsingUifily,  marked  in  the  charts  and  sailing 
directions  as  Cape  St.  Vincent.  This  point  is  fronted  by  reefs  four 
and  a  half  miles  distant,  and  steep  too  on  the  outside,  with  a  clear 
narrow  channel  within.     2V  52'  50"  lat,  43°  19'  44"  long. 
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4.  West  Coast — Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  St.  Andrew.  Chart  759. 

Seven  miles  north  by  east  is  the  Bay  of  M6rombfe,  other- 
wise Port  St.  Vincent,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Point  Andfefitra, 
the  true  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  which  are  the 
delta  and  mouths  of  the  great  Kit6mbo  river,  where  the  outer  reef 
extends  six  miles  from  land.  Here  the  shore  trends  eastward 
for  about  ten  miles,  when  it  again  assumes  a  northerly  direction. 

Thirteen  miles  north-east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kitombo 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mang6ka,  obstructed  by  sandbanks, 
but  there  is  no  port  of  call  reached  until  the  Bay  of  B^lo,  the 
east  point  of  which  is  in  20°  44'  15"  lat.,  43°  0'  34"  long. 

The  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  MorondJiva, 
twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Bfelo,  was  frequented  in  former 
days,  and  will  doubtless  again  be  more  utilised  as  the  most 
convenient  port  between  Imferina  and  the  South  African  trade. 
Landing  can  always  be  effected  on  the  beach  at  Amb6ndro,  the 
village  on  the  north  of  the  river ;  whilst  the  Hova  fort  and 
custom-house  are  at  Andikabfe,  on  the  south  side.  Inland, 
seventeen  miles  to  the  east,  is  MahJibo,  the  principal  Hova 
garrison  of  the  district.  The  anchorage  is  at  20°  17'  40"  lat., 
44°  16'  29"  long.,  in  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  fathoms.  Off 
the  mouth  of  the  Mirondiva,  thirty-five  miles  west,  there  lies 
the  so-called  Cordeliere  Bank  between  20°  6'  and  20''  11'  lat, 
m  41°  15'  long. 

The  river  Tsiriblhina  or  Tsijobinina  debouches  with  great 
volume  of  water  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Morond^va  in 
19°  47'  40"  lat.,  44°  20'  long.,  through  several  mouths.  The 
coast  hereabout  is  low.  The  bar  of  the  river  has  fifteen  feet 
on  it  at  high  water,  and  can  be  cleared  by  small  steamers ;  it 
is  formed  by  a  succession  of  banks  which  rapidly  shift,  so  the 
entrance  is  constantly  altered.  The  town  Tsim^nandraf6zana, 
on  an  island  of  the  delta,  is  the  port,  where  trade  is  rapidly 
developing.  The  Pracel  Bank  extends  a  considerable  distance 
off  this  coast  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Andrew. 

The  Barren  Islands  ^  lie  on  the  south  edge  of  Pracel  reef, 
^  The  principal  Barren  Islands  are  named  N68y-IAya  or  Heywood  Island, 
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They  are  low,  with  sandy  beaches  with  shrubs  on  them.  The 
coast  between  Barren  Island  and  Coffin  Island  is  low  and 
without  conspicuous  marks.  Sparine,  a  large  village,  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  B^d^moka,  which  flows 
into  Amboziha  Bay,  19^  38'  lat.,  44''  27'  long.  At  19°  33'  40'  Rafin^nti- 
lat.,  44°  31'  4"  long.,i3  Eafinfentiiina,  marked  river  Parcelas  by  ^°*^y- 
Captain  Owen.     {GhoLTt  696.) 

North    of   Tsiminandrafizana,    forty -three  mUes,  is    the  Mafid- 
village  of  Mafaidr^no  on  the  south  bank  of  the  large  river  ^^°' 
Minambilo,  which  is  navigable  for  canoes,  it  is  said,  for  sixty  wio  river 
nules  inland,  19°  4'   30"  lat.,  43°  12'  long;  and  eleven  miles  (H^Sm.) 
north  is  Cape  Kimby ;  thirty  mUes  north  again  is  the  Bay  of 
Ampandikohirana  in  18°  23'  30"  lat.,  44°  2'  long.;  five  miles 
off  shore  is  the  island  of  M^roantJJy,  inside  of  which  there  is 
an  anchorage. 

The  next  anchorage  is  found  at  Maintirino,  18°  15'  lat.,  Maintir- 
44°  2'  24"  long.,  a  S^kal^va  town  of  increasing  importance,  on  ^^^g  ^  . 
the  south  bank  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  Dfemoka.  The 
channel  from  the  north  passes  west  of  North  Sand  and  of  a 
shoal  lying  five  mUes  north-west  of  Maintarino,  which  bears 
east  by  south  from  the  anchorage  in  five  fathoms.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  town  is  shown  by  a  round  hill  covered  with  shrubs. 
Near  Maintirkno  is  Kivinjy,  an  Arab  settlement. 

In    17°  52'   10"  lat.,  43°   1'  long.,  is   Cape  Bfepoaka  at  CapeB^p6. 
thirteen  miles,  a  steep  cliff  showing  conspicuously.     North- 
east of  the  North  Sand  of  the  Barren  Island  there  is  a  small  Bay 
place  where  a  ship  may  anchor  and  procure  water  at  Kirika  Bay,  ^^^^^  ™"^ 
and  village  of  MJirolfeo,  seven  miles  south  of  the  river  B^mofero, 
beyond  which  two  and  a  half  miles  is  MJinambJiomity. 

Ten  miles  from  the  coast,  in   17°  29'  lat.,  43°  45'  long.,  is  coffin 
a  small,  low,  black  islet,  N6sy-Vao  or  Coffin  Island,  standing  ^s^^^- 
on  a  coral  flat,  with  dangerous  coral  reefs^  and  patches,  on  one 
of  which  the  H.E.I.C.S.  "Taunton  Castle"  struck  in  1791.^ 

N6sy-V6al^vo  is  an  island    formed  by  the  delta    of  the  N68y- 
river  Samba6,  with  a  bar  nearly  dry  at  low  water  across  the  ^^^^.' 
entrance ;  a  favourite  resort  of  slavers.     The  boats  of  H.M.S.  k6fa 

Dalrymple  Island,  Horsbnrgh  Island,  Mkroantkly  or  Flinders  Island,  Ront6nina 
or  Woody  Island,  Hewett  Island,  N6sy-Mav6ny  or  Smyth's  Island,  all  between 
IS''  18'  6"  and  IS**  33'  85"  lat. 

^  San  Joao  da  Nova  is  a  dangerous  islet,  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  in 
17*  3'  30"  lat.,  42*  47'  27"  long.,  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  great  Pracel 
Bank,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  and  cannot  be 
seen  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles,  so  it  should  be  carefully  avoided  at  night. 
(See  Findlay,  p.  464.) 
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"  Flying  Fish  "  found  two  to  four  fathoms  for  five  or  six  miles 
up  the  river  (1876).  The  northern  mouth  of  the  river  Sam- 
ba6,  16°  35'  30''  lat.,  44''  30'  long.,  is  of  difficult  access  with- 
out a  pilot,  who  steers  towards  Ant^vamfena,  a  hill  not  far  from 
the  low  coast  An  outcrop  of  asphaltum  is  said  to  occur  at 
some  distance  inland.  The  inland  mountains,  which  are 
generally  conspicuous  from  other  parts  of  this  coast,  are  here 
hidden  by  the  first  ranges. 

About  twenty-five  miles  inland,  and  south  of  Cape  St. 
Andrew,  is  a  conspicuous  mountain  visible  in  the  offing  from 
Porpoise  Eeef  round  to  BJJy  Bay.  When  north  of  Cape  St. 
Andrew  it  appears  as  an  isolated  summit ;  but  south  of  the 
cape  a  lower  range  of  hills  appears  to  connect  it  with  a 
smaller  and  more  peaked  mountain  to  the  southward.  This 
mountain  can  generally  be  seen  long  before  the  low  coast  line 
of  this  part  of  Madagascar  is  visible.  The  coast  south  of  Cape 
St.  Andrew  is  low  and  intersected  by  numerous  small  rivers 
only  accessible  to  boats  at  high-water.  There  is  good  holding 
ground  along  the  coast. 


Cape  St. 
Andrew 
(1326  m.) 


Baly  Bay 
(1376  m.) 


5.  North'  Wed  Coast — Cape  St,  Andrew  to  CapeArribefr.  Chart  75  8. 

Cape  St.  Andrew,  VilanJindro,  in  16^  12'  25"  lat, 
44°  27'  44"  long.,  although  low  land  is  a  prominent  point, 
from  its  being  covered  with  trees,  which  can  be  seen  twenty- 
five  miles  off  in  clear  weather.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive bank,  reaching  north  and  north-north-west  for  forty  miles 
and  north-west  for  fifty  miles,  while  to  the  east  it  unites  with 
soundings  off  B^ly  Bay.  The  coast  eastward  of  Cape  St. 
Andrew  is  low,  well  irrigated,  and  wooded,  trees  growing  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  about  midway  between  it  and  Baly  Bay 
is  an  isolated  mountain  forming  an  exceUent  landmark,  towards 
which  there  is  a  deep  indentation  into  which  two  rivers  run, 
the  Man6mbo  and  the  Bfeh^ra.  From  the  latter  there  extends 
easterly  a  line  of  reddish  coloured  downs.     {Chart  698.) 

The  western  point  of  BMy  Bay,  Cape  B^ariita,  is  in 
lb""  56'  18"  lat.,  45'  17'  long.,  fifty  miles  east  of  Cape  St. 
Andrew.  The  Bay  is  three  miles  wide  at  entrance  and  seven 
mQes  deep,  its  head  nearly  filled  with  shoeils.  The  east  hoDow 
of  the  bay  forms  a  circular  basin  with  a  channel  of  from  two 
to  seven  fathoms  running  into  it.  North  and  north-west  winds 
send  a  swell  but  rarely  into  the  bay.    On  the  west  side  of  the  bay 
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is  MJJiagilo,  the  principal  trading  town  for  cattle,  ebony,  rose- 
wood, etc.  This  place  was  shelled  by  the  "Cordelifere"  in  1859, 
when  the  Jesuit  mission  was  abandoned.  High  water  is  at  4h. 
30m.,  rise  15  feet.     The  east  point  of  the  bay  is  Point  SMa. 

Fourteen  miles  east  of  Point  S^da  is  M^rambitra  Bay,  the  Mirambi- 
west  point  being  in  15**  57'  6"  kt,  45'  34'  42'  long.,  where  ^^f^l^y^ 
the    dhow  "Toale"    was  plundered  in  1881.      The  village, 
inhabited  by  freed  slaves  from  N6sy-B^,  is  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  flowing  into  the  bay.     {Chart  699.) 

The  east  point,  four  miles  across  the  bay,  is  TJinjona  Tinjona 
15^  45'  42-'  lat.,  45"  41'  22"  long.,  the  native  name  for  a  (^^^^  °^') 
cape.  It  is  a  rocky  headland,  its  red  cliffs  marked  with  white 
bands,  projecting  beyond  the  coast,  and  has  its  base  fringed 
with  rocks.  It  is  flat  and  wooded  on  its  summit,  which  slopes 
gradually  to  the  coast  and  low  land  surrounding  it.  North- 
east of  the  cape  is  Nisy-Mak^mby,  lofty  and  bare  of  vegetation; 
this  islet  presents  every  way  a  huge  precipice  with  ruins  of  an 
Arab  fort  on  its  summit. 

The  west  point  of  B6ina  Bay  is  eighteen  miles  east  of  B6maBay 
T^njona,  in  15"  46'  25"  lat,  46"  long.     This  appears  to  have  (i^^^"^) 
been   the    port   known  as  river  Mak6mba   to    Owen,  where 
a  vessel  may  lie  landlocked  in  five,  fathoms.     {Chart  700.) 

The  point  at  the  west  of  the  entrance  to  B^mbat6ka  Bay  Bembat6ka 
is  fifteen  miles  east  from  the  west  point  of  B6ina  Bay.  This  ^^^g^^ 
bay  is  three  and  a  half  miles  across  the  entrance  to  An6rombkto,  (H30  m.) 
within  which  is  Mojang^  spit  in  15"  42'  54"  lat.,  and  46"  20' 
long.  (46"  18'  34",  Grandidier).  Inside  the  bay  extends 
seventeen  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
B^tsiboka,  and  measures  nearly  eight  miles  across.  About  six 
miles  in  the  shores  approach  opposite  a  projection,  Piripiriny 
Point,  on  which  are  the  village  of  N6sunban^na  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  town  of  Bfembatika.  The  western  side  of  the  bay  is 
low  near  the  sea,  with  hills  rising  inland,  and  skirted  by  reefs 
for  one  and  a  half  mile.  The  eastern  side,  between  the  two 
points,  forms  a  hollow  but  shallow  bay.  In  the  centre  is 
a  deep  and  clear  channel,  trending  about  south -south -west 
(true),  by  which  the  anchorage  south  of  the  town  is  reached 
where  a  ship  lies  safe  in  from  four  to  eight  fathoms.    {Chart  701.) 

MojangJt  town  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  a  spit  and  is  Mojanga 
divided  as  usual  on  this  coast  in  two  portions.     The  upper  is  *°^"' 
on  a  ridge  surmounted  by  the  palisaded  fort  and  the  residence 
of  the  H6va  governor.     The  lower  town  joined  to  the  former 
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by  a  straight  road  extends  half  a  mile  along  the  shore,  with 
many  houses  of  Indian  construction  of  stone,  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  cement,  inhabited  by  Banians,  British  Indians,  and  Arab 
merchants.     There  are  two  mosques,  one  Arab  and  the  other 
Indian.     The  Sikal^va  huts  are  of  slight  build  and  frequently 
burnt.     Their  number  has  been  estimated  at  1600,  and  the 
population,  including  the  H6va  garrison,  may  probably  number 
12,000.     Formerly  Mojang^  was  an  important  place,  contain- 
ing a  large  population  of  Arabs  and  others  principally  engaged 
in    the    slave-trade.       Later   the    British    Steam    Navigation 
Commimi-    Company  made  Mojang^  a  port  of  call,  but  this  communication 
cations.       j^g^g  hQQn  broken  off.     At  present  the  steamers  of  the  Messa- 
geries    Maritimes    maintain    regular    communication   between 
Mayotta  and  Mojangk     It  is  high  water  fuU  and  change  at 
4h.  SOm.;    springs    rise    16    feet.      The   tidal    streams    run 
strongly. 
Wide  inner         The  head  of  B^mbat6ka  Bay  expands  into  a  wide  basin 
basin.         Jjji^  which  the  river  B^tsibika  flows.     The  tidal  portion  of 
Tidal  estu-   this  river  extends  fifty  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Bay.     In 
fiTts^Wka    J^^  1876  the  boats  of  H.M.SS.  "Thetis"  and  "Flying  Fish'' 
river.  ascended  the   Bfetsib6ka  for  100   miles.     When  beyond  the 

influence  of  the  tide  a  steady  current  of  about  two  knots  per 
hour  was  found  running  down.  For  thirty  miles  above  the 
entrance  the  channel  was  found  clear,  with  depth  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  fathoms,  but  beyond  were  intricate  shoals. 

Leaving  Point  An6romb^to  and  proceeding  north  by  east, 
the  following  points  are  passed  in  succession :  viz.,  at  six  miles 
Paj6ny  and  Amp^im^rina  Point ;  at  twelve  mUes,  KomJinga 
Point  and  the  mouth  of  the  M^hamavina  and  AndrJuiolkva 
rivers ;  sixteen  miles,  Point  Tslman^noakiho ;  and  at  twenty- 
two  miles,  Point  Mirosak6a. 
M^ha-  About  fifty-two  miles  north  by  east,  three-quarters  of  a 

(1485*^^)  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  Point  An6romb^to,  is  Amb^rar^ta  Point,  the 
western  extremity  of  M^hajamba  Bay,  a  large  inlet  of  some- 
what similar  formation  to  Bembatoka  Bay.  AmbJirar^ta  Point 
is  in  15°  11'  42"  lat,  46°  57'  39"  long.  The  entrance  across 
to  Point  Ants^ngab(i  is  four  and  a  quarter  mQes  wide,  narrow- 
ing to  two  miles  at  nine  miles  within  the  channel  running  to 
south-south-east,  with  deep  water  throughout.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  deep  chasm  of  deep  water  in  the  narrows. 
Within  the  inner  entrance  the  bay  expands  into  a  capacious 
but  shallow  basin.     There  is  good  landlocked  anchorage  under 
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Point  TsintsamJuitsina,  the  west  inner  point.  Several  rivers 
fall  into  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
is  the  Sofia.  M^nakJtra  village  is  on  the  east  point,  near  the 
entrance,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  pyramidal  rock,  in  whose 
rear  rises  a  table  hill.  On  the  summit  of  Nisy-Minja,  a  small 
islet  on  the  east  side  of  the  inner  entrance,  are  some  ruins. 
High  water  fuU  and  change,  4h.  30m.;  rise,  16  feet..  This 
bay  is  the  "  Old  Masselage  "  of  writers  in  the  seventeenth 
century.     {Chart  702.) 

Port    Mir^mba    lies    twenty-five    miles    north-east    from  Port  Mir- 
Mihajimba  Bay,  and  is  open  to  the  west.     The  south  point  in  ^™^  ^ . 
14°  54'  2"  lat,  47^  17'  29"  long.,  with  four  mQes  across  the 
entrance.     On  the  north  side  it  has  an  inner  bay,  fit  for  vessels 
of  light  draught,  which   approaches  very  near  to  the  upper 
part  of  Nar^ndry  Bay.     {Chart  704.) 

From  Point  M^rolkhy,  the  north  point  of  Miriimba  Bay,  Nar^ndry 
fifteen  mfles  north  by  east  is  M6ram6ny  Point,  14°  40'  18"  lat.,  ^^^ ^  ^ 
47«   24'   44"  long.,  the   west  extremity  of  the   entrance   to 
Narfendry    inlet,   which  extends  inland   thirty  miles    to   the 
S.W.^S.,    and    from   five   to    six    miles   broad    at    its    head, 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  at  its  northern  part.     The  east  sitramiha- 
point  of  Narfendry  Bay  is  S^tmmkhavfelona,  thirteen  miles  across  pj^* 
the  entrance.     Eight  in  the  entrance,  eight  miles  north-east  of  (1548  m.) 
Miram6ny  Point,  is  N6sy-Iiiva,  an  islet  with  a  deep  channel 
between  them,  and  a  more  shallow  entrance  to  the  eastward 
with  some  shallow  flats  near  the  islets  of  N6sy-Fa6hina  and 
N6sy-S6y  and  N6sy-Iiuigo,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Loza 
river.     The  general  depths  in   the  bay  are   from  eleven  to 
fifteen  fathoms  in  mid  channel,  and  along  the  western  shore 
which   is   boldest   under   points    K6majira    and    V^ton6mby. 
There  are  four,  five,  and  six  fathoms  at  the  anchorage  opposite 
the  inlet  of  the  Atsinjo  river,  where  Narfendry  village,  Bfemol61o 
and  Milak^ly  are  situated.     The  Loza  river  enters  the  bay  on  River  L6za. 
the  eastern  side ;  its  embouchure  is  a  narrow,  very  deep  arm  of 
the  sea.    It  has  two  fathoms  on  the  bar,  but  very  deep  water 
fifty  fathoms  within.     High  water  at  4h.  30m. ;  rise,  15  feet. 

North  of  SJitram^havfelona  Point,  two  miles,  is  Point  Kira- 
kinga,  three  miles  farther  Point  Ants^saka,  and  one  mile  again 
to  the  north  Point  Ampisimfena,  beyond  which  is  Andr^nobfe 
Bay,  extending  seven  miles  to  Anklasarotra  Point,  within  which 
is  Andav^no  river.  Farther  north  four  miles  is  Madiroman- 
d6mboka   or  AnJilaliva   point,  the   south-west   extremity  of 
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Rimanft.     EJmanitaka  Bay,  14'  15'  lat.,  47**  46'  14*^  long.     Outside  the 
(1566^)    ^road  bay  lie  the  two  southernmost  of  the  Ead^ma  Islands, 
Radima      N6sy-Valiha,  N6sy-FJdy,  high  bare  rocks  visible  a  long  way  ofif. 
8  ^  •       Within  are  several  shoals  interspersed  over  the  wide  area  of 
the  bay.     The  southern  light  of  Ekmanfetaka  Bay  is  divided 
by  a  projection  in  two  portions,  Kambkmby  Bay  to  the  west, 
and  Amp6mbi^bo  to  the  east.     {Chart  705.) 
Radinia  Point  B6rang6nia  (Inverarity  Point)  is  twelve  nules  north 

as77  ^y  ^^^'  across  the  entrance  of  Rkman^taka  Bay,  and  forms  the 
extremity  of  a  long,  crooked,  bold,  but  narrow,  tongue  of  land 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  Eadkna  Bay,  14''  6'  15"  lat, 
47**  53'  4"  long.  Nearly  due  north,  eight  miles,  across  the  en- 
trance is  Point  UvalohJdika,  13'  59'  45"  lat,  47**  55'  29"  long., 
otherwise  Point  Blair.  Both  these  points  have  extensive  reefs 
projecting  out  from  thein,  with  several  shoals  and  reefs  fronting 
the  entrance  of  the  deep  inlet,  which  has  from  seven  to  fifteen 
fathoms  ii^  the  mid  channel,  which  varies  from  four  to  three 
miles  wide,  extending  first  to  the  south-east  by  east  about 
nine  mUes,  and  then  to  the  southward  ten  miles  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  AndrJinomaUza  and  the  Man6ngarivo  rivers. 
North  of  Andriinomal^za  Ang6rony  Hill  is  noticeable ;  and  the 
elbow  of  the  inlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  B^r6ndra  river  is  marked 
by  the  Amb6hib6ngy  HilL  Off  the  entrance  of  Bad5.ma  inlet 
is  B^rofia  Island  or  N6sy-0vy,  the  largest  of  the  volcanic 
group  before  mentioned,  and  ten  miles  long.  (Chart  705.) 
Rafindihyl  North   of   lAvaloh^lika    Point  is    another  tunnel-shaped 

0^85  m)  iJidentation,  Raf^ralkhy  Bay,  reaching  six  mUes  east  to  its 
head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bfezivona  stream  which  skirts  the 
northern  flanks  of  Mounts  Antsankny  and  Bfezav6na.  The  broad 
entrance  of  Haf&ral^hy  Bay  measures  eight  miles  across  to 
Point  Singajira,  within  which  are  the  villages  of  Andriinto  or 
An6ront-  Tanknd^va  and  An6ronts^nga,  with  the  Hova  fort  of  SJida, 
n?ia  which    was    sheUed    and    burned    by    the   French  in   1883. 

Within  this  bay  are  depths  of  from  nine  to  four  and  a  half 
fathoms  near  the  upper  part  Boats  of  light  draught  enter  a 
channel,  and  can  efifect  a  landing  at  all  tides  westward  of  the 
custom-house.  Outside  Rafiila  Bay  is  the  islet  of  Kirakajiro, 
the  northernmost  of  the  RadJuna  Islands,  four  in  number, 
between  latitudes  13°  54'  and  14^  12'.  They  are  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  S^kalkva  population  from  N6sy-B4,  who  rebelled 
in  1849.  They  have  some  establishments  on  the  mainland 
for  rice  cultivation  and  cutting  sandal- wood  from  the  neigh- 
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bouriDg  forests.     This  is  sold  at  Zanzibar  under  the  name  of 
*'  livouna"  ^ 

North  ten  mUes  from  Point  S^gajira  is  Mkrol61o  Point  Miroi6io 
west  of  some  high  ground  formed  by  the  mountain  Amb6him-  ^^^\  ^^  j 
iriihavitvy,  2300  feet  elevation;  beyond  which  is  the  small 
estuary  Biuram^ham^y,  under  the  spurs  of  the  Andr^nomis^rana 
mountain ;  o£f  the  coast  are  some  small  islets,  and  near  here 
the  French  man-of-war  the  "  Colibri "  was  lost  in  a  tornado  in 
1852.     Due  north  again  ten  miles  is  Antkngany  ;  to  the  west 
of  which  five  miles    is   N6sy-IrJmja,  on  a  reef  near  which 
H.M.S.  "Vestal"   recently  struck  (1877).     AntJtngany  forms 
the  west  point  of  Kak^mbana  Bay,  13"  34'  30'  lat,  4:T  53' 
long.,  two  and  a  half  nules  across.     To  the  north  of  the  bay 
are  several  islets,  Kib6ab6aka,  Antsiha,  Kiv6njy,  and  Ank6zo- 
bferkvina,  all  off  the  extreme  point  of  Angodr6ga,  six  miles  Angodr6ga 
north-east  of  Antkngany  Point.  ^^^^^  ""'^ 

Close  to  the  east  of  Ang^boka  Point  13°  29'  18"  lat.,  47°  AmiAva. 
5  7'  14"  long.,  is  the  entrance  to  the  perfectly  landlocked  harbour,  n  523^^1 
Ambivat6by  Bay,  entered  from  the  north  through  a  narrow 
opening  of  half  a  mile  in  the  bold  coast,  having  a  depth  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms  in  the  channel  between  the  reefs.  It 
then  opens  into  a  fine  basin,  five  miles  wide,  broken  into 
several  inlets  on  the  south,  the  north  projection  of  which  is 
Andksib^  Point;  the  east  point  opposite  being  M^rovitsika. 
There  are  two  villages  inside  the  bay  to  the  south,  Amb6dim- 
adiro  and  Amb6ah^ngib^.  This  is  a  magnificent  harbour, 
where  refitting  can  be  carried  on  in  perfect  shelter.  M.  d'Arvoy, 
Lambert's  agent,  who  was  working  some  coal  deposits,  lost  his 
life  when  his  establishment  was  destroyed  by  order  of  £ana- 
v^ona  I.  in  1856  (see  chapter  i.  p.  8).  High  water  full 
and  change  at  4L  15  m.,  tide  rises  12  feet.  It  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Pickersgill  in  June  1881,  when  he  marked  the  names  of 
the  islets  Ampan6rolaibfe  and  Ampan6rolaik^ly  north-east  of 
the  promontory  of  Mkrolay,  which  is  north  of  the  estuary  of 
Androfiab^  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.     (CTiart  707.) 

Three  miles  east  from  Mirovitsika,  past  Ampohiina,  is  Ampama- 
Ankfelib^to  Point,  Ampamakiana  Bay  and  Madiro  inlet,  small  (i626^f 
indentations  of  no  importance.     The  west  extremity  of  Am- 
pJisindJiva  Bay  is  Point  Ankfelibito  in  13°  30'  35"  lat.,  48°  3' 
long.,  just  south  of  which  are  the  Kisim^ny  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  an  inlet,  on  a  stream  running  into  which  estuary  is 

^  See  Findlay,  p.  488. 
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B^manfevika  village.  Amp^ind^va  Bay  is  an  extensive  inlet 
fifteen  miles  wide  east  and  west  at  the  entrance,  and  reaching 
as  much  to  the  south  to  Amb6dimadiro,  a  Hova  fort  on  the 
banks  of  the  J6ja  river  in  13°  47'  50"  lat.,  48**  14'  14"  long. 
There  is  anchorage  throughout  the  bay  with  good  holding 
ground;  the  wind  blowing,  April  to  November,  from  north- 
west, 10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  never  very  strong.  The  Mam6ko 
islets  are  ten  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Kisimany,  with  good 
anchorage  within  them.  There  are  two  watering  places  in  the 
\acinity  of  these  islands,  where  also  a  vessel  can  be  hove  down. 
On  N6sy-Mam6ko  are  some  ruins,  probably  Arab.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  is  the  Jang6a  river,  and  farther  north  the 
S&,mbir&.no,  on  which  is  the  village  B^hkram^nja,  where  the 
H6va  flagstaff  was  destroyed  by  Admiral  le  Timbre  in  1882, 
one  of  the  first  acts  which  occurred  during  the  late  hostilities. 
Farther  north  is  Point  Ankifina,  and  the  east  extremity  of  the 
bay  is  formed  by  Point  AmbktomitatJto  under  the  Amb6hidritvy 
hills  in  IS*'  31'  40"  lat.,  48°  19'  29"  long.     {Chart  706.) 

Eleven  miles  north  of  Amp^ind^va  Bay  is  N6sy-B^,  four- 
teen miles  long  north  -and  south,  and  nine  and  a  half  miles  wide, 
rising  to  a  height  of  1486  feet  (see  chapter  iii.  p.  288).  The 
space  between  the  south  coast  of  N"6sy-B(5  and  the  Malagasy 
coast  between  N6sy-K6mba  to  the  east,  and  TJinikfely  to  the 
west,  may  be  considered  a  vast  roadstead,  which  with  Ampks- 
indJiva  Bay  affords  shelter,  with  depth  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  fathoms,  and  constantly  smooth  water  to  whatever  number 
of  ships  can  possibly  need  harbour  room ;  whilst  the  small 
bay  of  Hellville  shelters  small  vessels  from  the  north.  On 
T^nik^ly,  a  conspicuous  rock  to  the  south-west,  there  is  a  light 
in  13°  28'  12"  lat.,  48°  13' 32"  long.;  and  on  Nosy-Vorona 
five  miles  north-east  is  also  a  light.  Nosy-Kimba  or  Amberio- 
v&,to  is  a  round  island  rising  in  two  summits  under  1800  feet 
high.    Its  coast  is  covered  with  mangroves.    {French  Chart  988.) 

AmbJitomitata6  is  the  extreme  north  point  of  the  Ankifina 
promontory  (on  the  west  side  of  which  is  Andam6ty  Point, 
before  mentioned),  two  miles  south  of  the  south  point  of  N6sy- 
K6mba,  and  east  of  it  is  the  estuary  of  Andriinob^,  east  of 
which  is  the  projection  of  AmbtUorilno  in  13°  30'  lat.,  48°  22' 
24"  long.,  within  Mt\robakilana  Bay,  which  extends  twelve 
miles  eastwards  past  Ankt\zoh6ny  and  the  deeper  inlet  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mkhaminina,  Amp6ndrab^,  and 
Antet^zamb^to,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  is  the  projecting 
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low  marshy  spit  on  which  Mount  AmMto  stands,  reaching 
north  to  Amb^tomitskngana  Point.  Inland  lies  AnkJllab^n6no 
range  of  mountain  peaks.     {French  Chart  989.) 

N6sy-Faly  is  a  small  and  low  island,  projecting  four  and  a  N<isy-F4iy 
half  miles  beyond  the  Amb^to  promontory,  about  seven  miles  (^^^3™-) 
east  of  N6sy-B^.     It  is  well  inhabited,  and  the  small  creek 
which  insulates  it  serves  as  a  harbour  for  the  native  canoes 
and  dhows. 

East  of  N6sy-Fily  the  land  trends  south-east,  and  then  AmUro 
takes  a  long  bend  to  the  north-east,  forming  a  wide  shallow  ^Iko  ^  ^ 
bay.     Amb^ro  Bay,  into  which  many  inconsiderable  streams 
run,   such   as  the  Ambaz6ana  river,   which   flows  under  the 
GMoka  mount  from  the  south ;  the  SerJlnana  from  under  the 
lofty  volcanic  ranges  of  Mata61a  and  Andraniry,  the  Ants^- 
trana  and  the  AnjJimbab^,  north  of  which  is  the  village  and 
river  lihsy  (noticed  in  Eoute  No.  16,  c).     The  mouth  of  the 
latter  river  is  about  twenty-two  miles  due  east  of  Nosy-Fily. 
At  five  miles  north  of  Ifisy  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Antia, 
four  miles  north  of  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  Mkhav^vy. 
North  again  at   six   miles   is   the    M&<nanj^ba    river,  and  in  River  An- 
12°  48'  lat.  the  river  Ank^.  }^Z.     v 

(1700  m.) 

Seventeen  miles  oflf  this  coast  is  an  assemblage  of  twenty-  The  Minow 
seven  islets  and  perpendicular  rocks,  the  largest  of  which  is  ^^^*'*^^- 
N6sy-Mitsio,  of  peculiar  shape,  with  two  arms,  one  north-east, 
extending  eight  miles,  the  other  north-west,  four  and  a  half 
miles  long.  Two  or  three  of  these  islets  are  low  coral  forma- 
tions, the  remainder  of  lofty  basalt  rock.  North  point  of 
N6sy-Mitsio  is  in  12°  49'  30"  lat.,  48°  43'  53"  long.  (Owen), 
48°  37'  29"  long.  (Gr.)     {Chart  708.) 

From   Ankara   river  the  coast  trends   north  by  west  for 
fourteen  miles  to  Ampamonto  Point.     Inland  from  this  coast 
at  seventeen  miles  is  Amb6hitra  Mountain  and  its  four  con- 
spicuous peaks  (see  chapter  iii.  p.  269).     At  Ampamonto  12° 
34'  35"  lat.,  48°  50'  14"  long.,  is  a  small  cu^cular  basin  indent- 
ing the  base  of  the  promontory  of  Andr^rona,  which  projects 
ten  miles   north-west,   terminating   in    the   Cape  Andramlza, 
otherwise  St.   Sebastian,  which  forms   the  west  extremity  in  cape  St. 
12°  27'  45"  lat.,  48°  44'  44"  long.     Another  small  circular  bay  f,^???*^*^ 
indents  the  promontory  south-east  of  the  cape.     A  nomt  jut-  6ronUny 
ting  west  north  of  the  cape  headland  is  named  Point  Oront^ny.  ^^^.J^*  ^  . 
Several  small  islets  surround  the  cape  to  the  distance  of  five 
miles,  the  outermost  of  which  is  N6sy-Minambato.    The  channels 
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within  these  islets  are  clear.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends 
for  some  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  off  this  coast  away  to  Gape 
Amber.  Eounding  the  cape  to  the  east  is  the  large  bay 
named  in  the  charts  William  Pitt  Bay,  in  which  are  several 
islets,  the  principal  being  N6sy-H^ra.  At  the  southern  head 
of  William  Pitt  Bay  is  a  small  stream  with  a  waterfall  near 
Bfef6taka  in  12°  31'  lat.  Other  villages,  Tinif6tsy  and  Fkra- 
r^no,  in  the  neighbourhood  are  mentioned  by  Bishop  Kestell- 
Comish  and  Mr.  Batchelor. 

Twenty  mUes  north-east  of  the  Ampam6nty  isthmus  is 
another  neck  of  land,  only  three  and  a  half  miles  across,  which 
connects  the  peninsula  of  B6ba6mby  with  the  mainland,  westward 
of  Welsh  Pool,  the  inner  reach  of  the  great  Diego-Suarez  inlet, 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  The  west 
coast  from  hence  stretches  north  for  nine  miles  to  an  inlet, 
Amp6nkJirana  Bay,  the  Port  Chancellor  of  the  charts,  which  is 
only  separated  by  three  miles  of  land,  north  of  the  Windsor 
Castle  Hill,  to  English  Bay,  off  the  east  coast. 

From  Amp6nkkrana  the  shore  trends  west  for  seven  miles, 
only  indented  by  Ants^ntsana  Bay,  forming  an  acute  point, 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  arrow-headed  peninsula  of 
B6ba6mby,  which  is  prolonged  by  banks  and  several  islets, 
Moresby  and  Hay.  From  this  point  the  coast  retreats  north- 
east in  nearly  a  straight  line  for  sixteen  miles  to  Cape  Amber. 
But  this  straight  line  is  broken  at  intervals  by  three  deep 
indentations,  viz.  at  five  miles  by  Amb^vanibi  or  Port  Liver- 
pool, the  entrance  of  which  is  in  12°  3'  S.  lat.,  49°  10'  29" 
long.,  about  600  yards  broad,  of  varying  dimensions,  between 
the  reefs  opening  into  a  commodious  basin,  with  a  depth  of 
sixteen  to  twenty-two  fathoms  in  the  opening,  decreasing  to 
nine  and  seven  fathoms  to  the  east-south-east,  near  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  which  is  four  miles  deep.  Liverpool  Hill  is 
remarkable  from  being  broader  and  wooded. 

Two  and  three-quarter  miles  to  north-east  is  Ampank- 
sina  Bay  (otherwise  Port  Jenkinson),  much  smaller  than  the 
previous  harbour.  It  has  seven  to  ten  fathoms  at  entrance 
and  five  to  four  fathoms  at  its  head,  one  and  three-quarter 
mile  within. 

One  and  three  -  quarter  mile  still  farther  north,  and 
six  miles  south-west  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  Amber,  is 
Port  Robinson,  a  completely  landlocked  basin,  one  and  three- 
quarter  mile  deep,  with  from  eight  to  ten  fathoms.     This 
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port  affords  valuable  shelter  to  steam  vessels  while  waiting  for 
favourable  weather  to  round  Cape  Amber.  The  entrance, 
narrowed  to  100  yards  by  a  coral  reef,  is  not  easily  recognised 
from  the  offing,  as  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  is  low  and  flat. 
Anchorage  in  eight  fathoms ;  mud  and  good  holding  ground. 
The  Eobinson  hills  are  of  rounded  basalt,  and  covered  with  grass. 
Captain  Wharton,  the  hydrographer,  states  that  Port  Eobinson 
is  a  snug  harbour  and  has  advantages  over  Ports  Jenkinson 
and  Liverpool.  High  water  full  and  change  at  4h.  15m. 
Springs  rise  seven  feet 

The  coast  has  thus  been  circumnavigated  over  a  course  of  Cape  Am- 
nearly  1800  miles,  from  Cape  Amber  ^  round  the  entire  island  (1786  m.) 
to  the  original  starting-point 

Native  means  of  Communication. 

"  The  canoes,"  writes  Mr.  Sibree,*  "  employed  on  the  rivers  Canoes  and 
and  lakes  of  Madagascar  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  ^^^ 
tree,  a  kind  called  Varhngy  (Ocotea  tricoplebia,  Baker,  etc. — 
Eichardson*s  Didionaryy  p.  740)  being  chiefly  employed.  The 
largest  are  about  forty  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
nearly  three  feet  They  are  propelled  with  paddles  either  of 
a  spade  shape  or  in  that  of  a  spoon.  Tliese  are  dug  into  the 
water,  the  paddler  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  head  of  the 
canoe.  With  three  or  four  paddles  and  on  smooth  water  these 
long  canoes  can  be  urged  through  the  water  with  great  speed ; 
but  as  they  have  no  keel  they  require  careful  ballasting.  Very 
small  canoes  are  used  in  the  narrow  channels  along  the  sides 
of  the  rice-fields,  to  convey  the  sheaves  to  the  threshing-floors 
on  the  neighbouring  high  grounds. 

"  Few  things  are  more  pleasant  than  a  canoe  voyage  on 
some  of  the  large  rivers  of  Madagascar,  always  providing  that 
you  have  a  good  canoe  and  a  sufficient  staff  of  paddlers.     The  Boat  songs. 
men  often  beguile  the  time  by  singing  their  musical  and  often 
amusing  canoe  chants,  in  which  one  of  them  keeps  up  a  recita- 

^  In  rounding  Cape  Amber  Admiral  de  Horaey  states  :  *' We  passed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  and  three-quarter  mile.  .  .  .  Cape  Amber  is  the  northernmost  of 
a  succession  of  cliffs  about  100  feet  high,  and  the  hills  immediately  about  the  cape 
did  not  appear  to  exceed  400  or  600  feet  in  height.  The  heights,  however,  called 
Windsor  and  Dover  Castle,  on  the  west  coast,  must  be  much  more  consideiable. 
Ambf  r  Mountain  was  hid  by  clouds,  but  from  the  appearance  of  its  base  I  should 
judge  it  to  be  of  great  height.  The  cape  appeared  to  be  safe  of  approach  within 
half  a  mile."  '  The  O recti  African  Island,  p.  177. 
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tive,  usually  an  improvised  strain,  often  bringing  in  circum- 
stances recently  happening,  and  very  frequently  introducing 
delicate  flattery  of  the  European  employing  them — ^how  gener- 
ous and  rich  he  is,  etc.,  and  inquiring  if  there  is  not  beef,  and 
rice,  and  other  food  at  the  next  stopping  place.  To  this  all 
the  rest  chime  in  with  a  chorus  at  regular  intervals,  a  favourite 
one  being,  '  HS  !  mlsy  vd .? '  ('  Oh !  is  there  any  V)  In  another 
one  the  chorus  speaks  of  Tamatave  as  a  great  place  for  spending 
money,  while  the  recitative  brings  in  all  the  different  villages 
on  the  journey  from  Tamatave  to  the  capital,  and  ends  with 
the  north  entrance  to  the  palace  at  AntanJinarivo.  In  Septem- 
ber 1877  I  took  a  four  days'  voyage  down  the  river  Betsib6ka, 
encamping  on  the  river  bank  at  night ;  and  the  heat  and  some 
insect  plagues  were  the  only  drawbacks  to  a  very  delightful 
excursion,  during  which  we  glided  over  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  stream  with  the  strong  current,  and  the  glorious  vegetation 
— pandanus  and  palm  and  bamboo — swept  past  us  like  a  con- 
tinuous panorama,  aU  glowing  in  the  intense  light  and  heat  of 
the  tropical  sunshine. 

z^hitra.  "  A  very  primitive  contrivance,  called  a  zithitra,  is  employed 

upon  many  of  the  rivers  on  the  south-east  coast  This  consists 
of  a  number  of  bamboos  lashed  together  at  one  end  and  spread- 
ing out  in  a  fan  form  at  the  other.  But  when  the  sovereign 
has  occasion  to  cross  a  wide  river  a  kind  of  raft  of  zbzhro 
{Cyperm  mqwcdis,  rahl.)  or  papyrus  is  constructed,  this  being 
the  ancient  orthodox  form  for  royalty.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  was  applied  to  similar  uses  by 
the  Egyptians.  Pappnis  boats  are  frequently  noticed  by 
ancient  writers.  Plutarch  describes  Isis  going  in  search  of  the 
body  of  Osiris,  '  through  the  fenny  country  in  a  barque  made 
of  the  papyrus.'  ^     See  also  Isaiah  xviii.  2. 

"On  the  south-east  coast  of  Madagascar  I  was  much 
interested  to  find  that  in  the  lagoons  and  river  mouths,  as  well 
as  for  going  out  to  sea  in  the  foreign  vessels,  a  most  ingeniously 
constructed  boat  is  employed  instead  of  the  ordinary  canoes. 

S4ry.  These  boats  are  called  skry,  and  are  huUt  of  planks  carefully 

fitted  together  and  with  the  ends  rising  rather  high,  like  that 
of  a  whale-boat.     They  are  about  thirty  feet  long  by  eight 

Planks  tied  feet  beam,  and  easily  carry  fifty  people.     But  the  strangest 

fibre.^*^  ™    circumstance  is  that  no  nail  or  iron  of  any  kind  is  employed 

'  Th^  Manners  and  Customs  of  iJie  Ancimt  Egyptians^  new  edition,  by  Samuel 
Birch,  LL.D. .  London,  1878. 
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in  its  construction;  the  planks  are  all  tied  together  with 
twisted  cord  of  anlvona  palm  fibre,  a  very  tough  and  durable 
material,  the  holes  being  plugged  with  pins  of  hard  wood. 
There  is  no  framework  to  which  the  planking  is  fixed,  but  the 
seats  act  as  stiffeners  of  the  fabric,  passing  right  through  the 
sides.  Strips  of  bamboo  are  used  to  caulk  the  seams,  and  loops 
of  the  same  material  also  form  rowlocks  for  the  large  oars  or 
sweeps  of  European  shape. 

"  On  the  north-west  coast  again,  the  outrigger,  a  nautical  Outrigger 
feature  never  seen   in  H6va  canoes,  is  largely  used  for  the  ^^^^^ 
canoes  of  the  Skkaliiva  and  Antankirana ;  in  fact  they  could 
not  otherwise  live  in  the  rough  waters  of  the  broad  bays  and 
inlets  of  that  coast.     Some  of  these  craft  are  quite  diflerent  in 
construction  from  any  Hova  canoe,  being  made  of  very  thin 
planking,  and  have  a  curiously-curved  piece  rising  from  the 
head  and  stem.     It  seems  possible  that  some  of  these  canoes 
have  been  introduced  by  the  banyan  traders  from  India ;  for, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  of  them  much  resemble  the  boat 
in  use  at  Madras  and  other  Indian  ports.     Others,  however, 
are  probably  coeval  with  these  northern  Malagasy  tribes  them- 
selves.    One  kind  of  canoe  much  used  among  the  islands  and 
bays  of  the  northernmost  part  of  Madagascar  is  called  Idkam-  Likampi- 
jrid^ra,  the  feiira  being  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre,  intended    ^^ 
for  people  to  sit  upou,  or  to  place  any  luggage. 

"  One  of  these  is  described  by  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish  as 
being  'twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  in  breadth  only  twenty-five 
inches.  It  was  formed  of  the  tnink  of  one  tree,  and  a  plank 
on  either  side  was  added  to  give  the  necessary  depth.  There 
was  an  ingenious  outrigger,  projecting  some  five  feet  on  either 
side,  and  on  the  lee  side  bounded  by  a  piece  of  timber  shaped 
like  the  bottom  of  a  canoe,  which  took  the  water  when  she 
heeled  over,  rendering  her  perfectly  safe  without  materially 
checking  her  course.  In  so  frail  a  structure  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  step  a  mast ;  they  therefore  work  the  sail  by  means 
of  two  sprits,  which  are  stepped  into  holes  which  run  along 
the  keel  line.  If  going  before  the  wind  the  sprits  occupy  the 
holes  which  are  nearest  together ;  if  close-hauled  those  which 
are  farthest  apart.'  With  a  good  breeze  these  canoes  will  go 
at  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  Malagasy  along  this  Skilful  - 
coast  are  bold  sailors,  for  these  canoes  put  out  in  the  open  sea  '^^^^fif*^^ 
with  the  wind  blowing  very  fresh ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
people  of  the  north-west  have  always  been  skilful  navigators. 
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From  the  long-continued  and  systematic  piratical  excursions 
they  used  to  make,  they  must  have  been  able  to  construct 
canoes  of  considerable  size  and  with  seaworthy  properties ; 
ai]d  in  keeping  up  such  a  custom  they  seem  to  have  perpetu- 
ated the  same  predatory  habits  as  those  which  are  still  comraou 
to  the  Malays  of  Borneo  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago." 
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NOTES  ON  TAMATAVE, 
By  Admiral  de  Horsey,  R.N.^ 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  whereby  to  make  the  land  when 
approaching  Tamatave  from  the  eastward.  It  can,  however,  generally  be 
made  out  by  the  masts  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  roads,  of  which  there 
are  usually  two  or  three  shipping  cattle  during  the  good  season. 

Plum  Island  is  situated  live  and  a  half  miles  north-north-east  of  Tama- 
tave, and  two  miles  from  shore.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  dia- 
meter and  covered  with  trees. 

About  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Tamatave  there  are  two  papa, 
close  together,  the  outer  one  being  a  little  the  higher.  These  paps  bear 
north  7'  east  magnetic  when  on  with  Plum  Island.  There  are  also  two 
paps  farther  to  the  northward,  "  Les  Mamelles  de  Natte,"  near  Foule 
Point. 

There  is  a  white  sandy  beach  all  along  the  shore,  which,  however, 
shows  best  south  of  Tamatave. 

The  anchorage  is  protected  by  a  reef  projecting  half  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  and  eastwaixl,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Point 
Hastie,  and  also  by  a  detached  reef  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  one  just 
mentioned,  leaving  a  clear  channel  of  about  one -third  of  a  mile,  with 
from, nine  to  fourteen  fathoms  water  in  it.  There  is  deep  water  anchor- 
age outside  these  reefs,  in  case  of  being  becalmed,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky, 
and  the  ground  swell  frequently  heavy.  The  two  above-mentioned  reefs 
show  well  at  all  times  of  tide,  in  many  places  less.  They  may  be  safely 
approached  within  a  cable,  except  at  the  northern  or  inner  point  of  the 
south  reef,  oflf  which  are  one  or  two  white-looking  patches  of  three  and  a 
half  fathoms,  with  shoaler  water,  two  and  three-quarter  fathoms,  outside 
them.  This  point  should  have  a  berth  of  one  and  a  half  cables.  The 
anchorage  is  in  from  eleven  to  three  fathoms,  shoaling  quickly  as  you 
approach  the  shore.  In  all  ordinary  weather  it  is  safe  and  smooth,  but 
in  a  hurricane  or  common  gale  it  would  be  insecure,  as  the  holding  ground 
is  not  good  and  a  heavy  swell  would  roll  in. 

The  sea  breeze  generally  sets  in  about  ten  A.M.,  lasting  till  eight  P.M., 
blowing  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  eastward  (see  chapter  on  Climate). 
The  land  wind  sometimes  fails  you  niidchannel  in  going  out,  and  requires 
caution. 

The  rainy  season  is  said  to  commence  about  the  end  of  November,  and 
to  last  until  April. 

*  Extracts  from  NaxUical  Bemark  Book,  MS.  of  Captain  A.  de  Horsey, 
H.M.S.  ''Brisk,"  in  1861. 
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To  the  northward  of  the  anchorage  Point  Tanisa  runs  off  shoal,  heyond 
which  spit  there  is  a  good  passage  between  it  and  the  north  reef.  From 
this,  northward  to  Plum  Island,  inside  the  reef  appears  to  be  all  clear, 
with  soundings  probably  not  exceeding  seventeen  fathoms. 

There  is  a  well  on  Plum  Island,  close  to  the  beach,  the  water  of  which 
was  stagnant)  but  not  at  all  brackish.  Captain  de  Horsey  thought  it 
only  required  cleaning  out  to  be  fit  for  use. 

There  is  a  cut  through  the  reef  by  which  a  laden  boat  might  pass  at 
all  times  of  tide. 

The  south-west  side  of  Plum  Island  should  be  approached  with  caution, 
as  it  is  rocky  for  a  cable  or  more  beyond  the  reef.  A  ship  may  anchor 
abreast  of  the  cut  in  the  reef,  with  the  north  point  of  the  island  east- 
south-east,  and  south  point  south-south-east,  in  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms, 
with  soundings  inshore  of  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven,  regular  but  shoaling 
quickly. 

Owen's  plan  of  Tamatave  gives  high  water  full  and  change  at  4h.  18m., 
and  rise  eight  feet  Captain  de  Horsey  observed  during  the  ten  days  he 
was  at  Tamatave  that  the  rise  did  not  exceed  four  feet  at  springs  and  two 
at  neaps. 

Of  course  the  coast  about  Tamatave  should  be  approached  with  caution 
at  night  on  account  of  the  outlying  reefs. 

The  town  is  large,  probably  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
pretty  well  supplied  with  wells,  but  the  water  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
and  not  convenient  for  watering  ship.  The  landing-place  is  quite  smooth 
inside  the  south  reef.  Boats  may,  however,  land  all  round  the  bay,  as 
there  is  but  little  surf.  The  fort  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  north-w^est 
of  the  landing-place  spit,  and  has  a  small  work  in  front  of  it  close  to  the 
beach  ;  but  both  Uie  fort  and  its  outwork  are  concealed  by  trees.  There 
are  barracks  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort.  Until  within  the  month  of 
October  1861,  no  Europeans  were  suffered  to  approach  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  fort,  but  after  the  death  of  Ranav^lona  I.  all  restrictions 
have  been  removed. 

The  road  to  Antananarivo  from  Tamatave  follows  the  coast  south- 
wards to  And^voriinty,  sixty  miles. 
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I. — List  op  Authors  who  have  contributed  towards  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  information  regarding  the  topography  of 
Madagascar. 

(An  asterisk  (*)  denotes  that  maps,  plans,  sketches,  memoirs,  etc.,  have  been  made 
by  the  Explorers  so  indicated. ) 

Names  of  Travellers  and  Naval  OflBcers  who  have  described  or  delineated  the  Coast. 


Names  of  Localities. 
Cape  Amber  (B6ba6mby) 

Diego  Suarez  Bay  (Ant6mboka} 


Amb^variino  Bay 
Port  L6nky    . 


Port  Leven  (Mandr^vo) 
Anddivina  Bay 
V6himiro 


S4mbiriuio 

Samb&va 

Antal^ha 

Ngdntsy 

Antongil  Bay 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrogiaphers. 
♦Captain    Owen,    R.N.    (1824),    HUde- 

brandt  (1880). 
♦Captain    Owen,     R.N.     (1824),    MM. 

Gamier  and   *Bigeault    (1833),    *M. 

Clou6  (1840),  'M.  Boivin  (1862),  'M. 

Wilmann  (1870). 
*MM.    Cord6    and    D'Egmont    (1773), 

*Captain    GuiUain    and    M.    Grasset 

(1848). 
♦MM.  CordA  and  D'Egmont  (1773),  Mr. 

Buich  (1815),  Captain  Le  Sage  (1815), 

M.  Schneider  (1815). 
♦Captain  Owen  (1824),  'M.  Clone  (1840) 

♦M.  BoUe  (1849). 
♦MM.    Cord^    and    D'Egmont    (1773), 

♦Captain  Owen  (1824). 
♦MM.  Keroest  and  Pichard  (1767),  ♦MM. 

Cord^    and    D'Egmont    (1773),    ♦M. 

Dnpont  (1829X  *M.  aon6  (1840),  ♦M. 

Wilmann  (1870),  ♦M.   A.  Grandidier 

(1883). 
♦M.  Wilmann  (1870),  ♦M.  A.  Grandidier 

(1871). 
♦M.     Benyowski    (1776),     ♦M.    Gninet 

(1863),  M.  Grandidier  (1883). 
♦M.    Lacour  (1766X   *MM.   Corde  and 

D'Egmont    (1773),     ♦M.     Benyowski 

(1776),    ♦M.    Wamann    (1870),   ♦M. 

Grandidier  (1888). 
♦M.     Lacour    (1766),    ♦M.     Benyowski 

(1774),    ♦M.    Larcher    (1786),    ♦Mr. 

Hurd  (1811),  ♦Captein  Owen  (1824), 

♦M.  wamann  (1870). 
MM.  Pronis  and  Foncquembonrg  (1642), 

♦M.  de  Flacourt  (1648),  M.  Mah6  de 

la  Bourdonnaye  (1746),  ♦M.   L^gentil 

(1765),  ♦M.  D'Aprte  de  Mannevillette 

(1766),  M.   Rochon  (1768),  ♦M.  Ben- 
yowski   (1774),    ♦MM.    Mayeur   and 

Damaine  (1774),  MM.  Belcombe  and 
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Names  of  LocaUties. 


lie  Maross^  (Port  Memoria)    . 

TiLiyo 

M&naniLra 

Cape  Bellone 

Tintingae  (T^ot^ga  (?)  or  T^nit^ny  (?) ) 


ile  Ste.  Marie 


M^ants^trana 
River  M&iilng6ry 
F^noaiivo 
Foule  Point 


lie  anz  Prunes 
Tamatare 


YToundnm  (Iy6ndrona) 


Names  of  EzploreTS  and  Hydiographers. 
Chevreau  (177&),  De  Merguy  (1823), 
Commander  Moorsom  (1823)|  *Captain 
Owen  (1824),  *M.  Clou6  (1840),  'M. 
Boivin  (1852),  •M.  Coignet  (1862),  Mr. 
Crossley  (1869),  •M.  Lantz  (1871). 
•Clou6  (1840). 
•Dapr^  (1766). 
La  Bigome  and  *Rochon  (1768),  •Alf. 

Grandidier  and  *Lantz  (1865). 
♦Daprte  (1776),  *Ali:  Grandidier  (1866). 
S.  Ronz  and  Baron  de  Mackau  (1818), 
Prappaz  (1819),   Captain  Owen,  R.N. 
(1824),  Gourbeyre,  Lafosse  and  Gailly 
(1829),   *A1£  Grandidier  and  *Lantz 
(1865). 
Pronia  and  Foncquembonrg  (1642),  *Fla- 
court    (1648),    Carpeau    dn    Saussay 
(1664),     Commander    North     (1721), 
Grosse    (1745),    La    Bigome    (1745), 
♦Dapr^     (1766),     •Rochon     (1768), 
•CordA  and  D'Egmont  (1773),  S.  Roux 
and  Baron  de  Mackau  (1818),  Frappaz, 
Carayon  and  Albrand  (1819),  Adniiral 
Massieu  de  Qerval  (1822),  *Dumford 
(1823),  Blevec  (1828),  *Sganzin(1831), 
*Clou4  Page  (1847),  Delagrange  (1861), 
*Alf.  Grandidier  (1865). 
•Cord^  and  D'Egmont  (1773),  *Alf.  Gran- 
didier (1870). 
♦Flacourt  (1648),  'Dapr^  (1766),  •Alf. 

Grandidier  (1871). 
♦Ad.   Germain  (1862),   Alf.   Grandidier 

(1870). 
♦Daprte  (1766),  La  Bigome  (1767), 
Rochon  (1768),  *Cord6  and  D'Egmont 
(1773),  Mayeur  (1774),  Belcombe  and 
Chevreau  (1776),  Vicomte  de  la  Croix 
(1786),  ♦Lescallier  (1792),  Sylvain 
Roux  (1811),  Baron  de  Mackau  (1818), 
Commander  Moorsom,  R.N.  (1823), 
♦Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824),  ♦Gour- 
beyre  (1829),  ♦Ad.  Germain  (1862), 
♦W.  T.  Geirard  (1865),  ♦Alf.  Gran- 
didier  (1870). 
♦Daprte  (1766),  ♦Captain  Owen,  R.N. 
(1823),  ♦Dupr^  (1862),  ♦Captain  C. 
Johnstone,  R.N.  (1883). 
♦Grenier  (1768),  Sonnerat  (1775),  Sylvain 
Roux  (1810),  Chardonneaux  (1815), 
Pye,  Stanfell,  Hastie  (1817),  Bragg, 
Baron  de  Mackau  (1818),  Frappaz  and 
Albrand  (1819),  Massieu  de  Clerval 
(1822),  Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1823), 
Sir  R.  M.  Farquhar(1828),  Gourbeyre, 
Schoell  and  La  Revanch^re  (1829),  D. 
X^verdant  (1840),  ♦Remain  Desfosses 
and  Captain  K^lly,  |l.N.  (1845),  ♦Cap, 
tain  de  Horsey  (1861),  ♦Admiral  Du- 
pr6,  Ad.  Germain  (1868),  ♦Plant,  ♦Alf. 
Grandidier  (1865). 
»Coxd6  and  D'B^gmont  (1773),  ♦Ad. 
Germain  (1862),  ♦Alf.  Grandidier 
(1870). 
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Names  of  Localitiefl. 
Iringy 

Fong  Islands .  .  .  , 

And^voiinty .  .  .  , 

y&tom^dry  .  .  .  . 

Mahan6ro      .  .  .  < 

Mah&la  .        .        .        .        , 
M&noig&ra      .        .        .        , 


Firaony 
Itampdlo 
M^akiUra 
Mititlmana 


F&rafioigaiia 
St.  Lncia  Bay 

Ytaper^ 
Fort  Daaphin 


B&iiof6tsy  Bay  and  Andriihombi    . 

Cape  St  Mary 

Star  Bank 

Ampalizy 

M^ik6ro 

Itamp6Io 

Tallear  (ToUa)  and  St.  Augustine's  Bay 
and  N66y-Vi 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrognpbers. 

♦Grenier  (1768),  Newton,  Roch  (1862), 
•Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

*Cord6  and  D'Bgmont  (1773),  'Ad.  Ger- 
main (1862),  •Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

*Grenier  (1768),  Rooke,  Plant,  Hewitt 
(1864),  ♦Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

•Grenier  (1768),  •Rooke,  Plant,  Hewitt 
(1864). 

•Grenier  (1768),  Rooke,  Plant,  Hewitt 
(1864),  •Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Amoux  (1826),  •Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Pronis  and  Foncquembouig  (1642),  •Gren- 
ier (1 768),  •Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1776), 
•De  Kersaint  (1787),  Admiral  Massieu 
de  Clerval  (1822),  De  Lastelle  (1829), 
•Captain  W.  Rooke,  R.A.,  Plan^ 
Hewitt  (1864),  •Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

•Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1775),  •Alt  Gran- 
didier (1870). 

Admiral  Massieu  de  Clerval  (1822),  •Alt 
Grandidier  (1870). 

•Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1776),  'Alf. 
Grandidier  (1870). 

Pronis  and  Foucquemboui^  (1642),  Coquet 
(1643),  Defroquettes  (1670),  •Dubois 
(1670),  Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1776-76), 
Merguy,  Laborde  (1831),  Alf.  Gran- 
didier (1870). 

♦Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1775-76). 

Pronis  et  Foucqnembourg  (1642),Mengaud 
de  la  Hage  (1776-76),  Frappaz  and  Al- 
brand  (1819). 

Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1776-76). 

Pronis  et  Foucquemboni<g  (1642),  R^- 
mont  (1643),  R.  P.  Naoquart,  R.  P. 
Namrette  (1647),  •Flacourt  (1648),  U 
Case  (1666),  Chamaigou  (1660),  a  P. 
titienne  (1660),  Carpeau  du  Saussay 
(1663),  Souchu  de  Rennefort  (1665), 
Caron  and  Delahaye  (1667),  De  Monde- 
vergues  (1667),  U  Haye  (1670),  Dubois 
(1670),  Robert  (1727),  Bouchet  (1768), 
De  Modave  (1768),  Commenon  and  De- 
jossigny  (1770),  Poivre  and  Sonnerat 
(1776),  •Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1776- 
76),  De  Merguy,  •Aubert  du  Petit 
Thouara  (1795),  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent 
(1801),  *Frappaz  and  •Albrand  (1819), 
Nourquer  du  Camper  (1822),  •Lebron 
de  Vexela  (1845),  Admiral  Galiber 
(1883). 

Portuguese  (1548),  Rocbon  (1768),  'Mar- 
guin  (1862). 

Cavaro,  •Alf.  Grandidier,  Bellanger,  P^ 
pin,  Callame  and  Wilmann  (1866). 

The  "Adour"  (1766). 

Pepin  and  •Wilmann  (1866). 

♦Abadie  (1850),  •Wilmann,  ♦C^sar  P^pin 
and  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1866). 

♦WUmann  (1866). 

Boothby  (1640),  T.  Howe  (1768),  Dapris 
(1766),  Truter  (1795),  •CapUins 
Nicholson  and   Owen,   R.N.   (1824), 
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Nunes  of  Localities. 


Murderers'  Bay 


Ampisiliva  . 
Manhiriva6  . 
M6rond&Ta    . 
Tsim^nandrafizana 
Kivioja  (Maintuino) 


Barren  Islands 
Kanitsy 


Coffln  Island 
Tamb6horijio 
N6sy-V6aliivo 
B41y  Bay      . 


M&rambltra  Bay   . 
Boiny  Bay  on  Makitmby 

Bkibat6ka  Bay    • 


Miy&mba  Bay 


Mor&mba  Bay 
Narindry     . 


Man6ngaiiyo 
Andronts^nga 


B4ramiLham4y 
N66y-Iriu^'a . 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrogiaphers. 
♦Guillain  (1842),  *Dr.  Sigismond  Wal- 
lace (1844),  Abb^  Dalmond,  Command- 
ant Bftudais  (1845),  •Pire  Peters 
(1850),  Admiral  Fleuriot  de  Langle 
(1859),  Captains  Hosiers  and  Bellanger 
(1861),  Admiral  Dupr^  (1864),  *Ponpon 
(1866),  ♦Alf.  Grandidier  (1866),  M.  E. 
Mac6  (1876),  ♦Captain  Aldrich,  RN., 
•Father  Perry,  S.J.,  and  *Father  Sid- 
greaves,  S.  J.  (H.M.S.  "Fawn")  (1882). 
•Alf.  Grandidier  and  *Wilmann  (1868). 
•Captain  Owen,  R.N.,  Messrs.  Bowies 
and  Paron  (1824),  •Alf.  Grandidier 
(1866). 
Samat   (1862),   Admiral   Dnpre  (1864), 

•Alf.  Grandidier  (1866). 
Captains  of  the  "  Clapham  "  and  the  "Ara- 
bella" (1714),  •Alf.  Grandidier  (1866). 
X  ?  (plan  of  road),  Samat  (1862),  •Alf. 

Grandidier  (1866). 
Samat  (1855),  Admiral  Flenriot  de  Langle 

(1859),  Van  der  Decken  (1862). 
•Guillain  (1842),   Samat   (1860),   •Van 
der  Decken  (1862),  •Alf.  Grandidier 
(1869). 
•CapUin  Owen,  RN.  (1824). 
•Baron  van  der   Decken  (1862),   •Alt 

Grandidier  (1869). 
•Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824). 
Samat  (1866),  Alf.  Grandidier  (1869). 
•Guillain  (1842),  Samat  (1862). 
•Captain  David  Inverarity,   H.E.I.C.S. 
(1802),  •Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824), 
•GuUlain  (1842),  •Lebron  de  Vexela 
(1845),  Samat  (1850),  •R.  P^ie  Jouen 
(1853),  •Baron  van  der  Decken  (1864). 
•Captain  Owen,  RN.  (1824),  •Guillain 

(1842). 
•Captain   David  Inverarity,   H.E.I.C.S. 
(1802),  •CapUin  Owen,   R.N.  (1824), 
•Janiine  (1842),  •Guillain  (1842). 
•Mayenr  (1774),  Captoin  David  Inver- 
arity, H.E.LC.S.  (1802),  Bojer,  Com- 
modore Nourse,  R.N.  (1824),  Captain 
Owen,   R.N.   (1824),  Guillain  (1842), 
Lebron  de  Vexela  (1845),  •Van  Dam 
and  •Van  der  Heust  (1869). 
Drury  (?)   (1720),  Captoin  David  Inver- 
arity,    H.E.I.C.S.     (1802),     Captoin 
Owen,  R.  N.  (1824),  Van  Dam  and  Van 
der  Henst  (1869). 
Captoin  Owen,  R.N.  (1824). 
•Captain  Owen,  RN.  (1824),  •Van  Dam 

and  *Van  der  Henst  (1869). 
•Captoin  Owen,  R.N.  (1824). 
•Captoin  David  Inverarity,   H.E.I.O.S. 
(1802),  ♦Captoin  Owen,  RN.  (1824), 
•Guillain  (1842),  ♦Guillemin-Tarayre 
(1863),  •Kersten  (1864),  •PoUen  and 
♦Van  Dam  (1866),   •Alf.  Grandidier 
(1869). 
•Guillain  and  *Bona  ChristoTe  (1842). 
•Guillain  (1842). 
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Names  of  Localities. 
Amb4yat6by 


P^ind&Ta  Bay 


N687-B4 


N6sy-my    . 
Ndsy-Mitsio 

J(dsy-Liva   . 

Cape  St.  Sebastien 

Port  Robinson 
Port  Jenkinson     . 
Amb^yanib^  Bay  . 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrograpbers. 

♦Mudge,  R.N.  (1826),  Gouhot  (1840), 
♦Jehenne  (1841),  D'Airoy  (1856), 
*Guillemin-Tarayre  (1863). 

*Captain  David  Inverarity,  H.E.LC.S. 
(1802),  ♦Bontronx  (1849),  •GmUemin- 
Tarayre  (1868),  ♦Lantz  (1864),  •PoUen 
and  Van  Dam  (1866),  *Alf.  Grandldier 
(1869). 

♦Mayeur  (1774),  Paaaot  (1889),  *Victor 
Noel,  *Bou88eaQ,  *Jehenne  (1840), 
*GniIlain  (1842),  •Keraten  (1864), 
•Captain  J.  WUson,  R.N.  (1866), 
♦B^rard  (1861),  *Gnillemin-Tar»yre 
(1863),  'Alf.  Grandldier  (1869). 

Jehenne  (1840). 

Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824),  Jehenne 
(1840),  B^rard  (1841),  Captain  Wharton, 
R.N.  (1878). 

Jehenne  (1840),  Captain  Wharton,  R.N. 
(1872). 

Captain    Owen,    R.N.    (1824),  Captain 
Wharton,  R.N.  (1878). 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  da 


(Vide  BuUtHn  dt  la  SociiU  de  la  GiographU,  sizi^me  s^rie,  tome  troisitoie.    Paris,  Lihrairia 
de  Ch.  Delagrave  et  Cie,  Bne  des  ^coles,  5d.    Janvier-Juin,  annte  1872.) 
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Table  of  the  Distances  (in  miles  of  2027  yards)  as  run  by  the  Mail  Steamers 
of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  on  the  Reunion  Branch  Line  to  Madagascar,  the 
Comoro  Islands,  Mozambique,  and  Zanzibar  ;  and  of  the  Castle  Mail  Packets 
Company  from  England  vid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal  to  Tamatare. 

THE  CASTLE  MAIL  PACKETS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 
Managers :  Donau)  Cukbib  9l  Co.,  8  and  4  Fencbarch  Street,  B.C. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

CLIMATOLOGY. 

'*  FerUos  et  varium  codi  prcediscere  morem 
Oura  sU"  {Georffica,  lib.  i.  51.) 

The  Climate — Meteorology — Fluctuations  in  temperature — Insalubrity  of  sea- 
coast — Healthiness  of  the  interior  highlands — ^The  Malagasy  year — Months 
— The  seasons — Import  of  their  designations — Thunder  and  lightning — 
"Waterspouts— Whirlwinds — Observations  at  Antananarivo  by  Mr.  Toy  and 
Mr.  Richardson — Mr.  Shaw  on  the  meteorology  of  Tamatave — Climate  on 
south-east  ooast — Bad  climatic  conditions  of  AjiHy— Winds  in  the  Mozam- 
bique channel— Monsoons — Equatorial  current — Specific  gravity  of  sea- water 
— Temperatures  of  the  ocean— jMagnetism — Tidal  phenomena.  Pathology 
— Nonpal  healthiness  of  the  island — The  medical  mission — ^Malarial  fever — 
Native  treatment — Smallpox — ^Native  pharmacopoeia — ^Diseases  prevalent 
in  the  interior  of  the  island — ^The  dancing  mania — ^The  epidemic  of  1878. 

Climate  of  Madagascar*. 

Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  Madagascar  in  Fiuctua- 
1826,  made  some  careful  observations  of  the  climate  of  the  *JJ*J^temper- 
island,  the  results  of  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  atureof 
HiMory  of  Madagascar  (1838).     From  these  observations  it  ^^l^^"" 
appears  that  the  climate  of  the  island  is  exceedingly  diversified, 
both  in  the  range  of  its  temperature  and  the  degrees  of  its 
salubrity.     Generally  speaking,  the  heat  in  the  lowlands  and 
on  the  coast  (especially  to  the  north  of  the  island,  which  reaches 
to  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  equator)  is  often  intense ;  but 
in  the  interior  and  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  at  5000  feet, 
and  to  the  south  (in  nearly  26°  S.  lat.)  the  climate  is  com- 
paratively mild,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  85°.    At 
different  elevations  every  variety  of  temperature  may  be  met 
with,  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  coast  to  the  cold  of  the 
lofty  Ank^ratra  range  (8000  feet),  on  the  summits  of  which 
ice  is  occasionally  met  with,  whilst  on  the  elevated  plateau 
showers  of  sleet  have  sometimes  been  noticed. 

The  temperature  of  Im6rina  is  agreeable  to  Europeans,  the 
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greatest  heat  being  about  85°  and  the  lowest  40"*;  and 
although  during  the  chief  part  of  the  day,  from  9  A.M.  to  4  p.m., 
it  is  often  sultry,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  always  cool 
and  pleasant,  and  indeed  in  the  winter  often  cold.  From  May 
to  October  the  thermometer  frequently  does  not  rise  above  44° 
for  days  together,  and  hoar  frost  is  observable,  but  rarely,  on 
the  ground  at  early  dawn.  At  other  seasons  the  fluctuations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  are  sudden  and  extreme; 
for  instance,  the  thermometer  will  perhaps  indicate  40"  or  even 
38°  at  sunrise,  and  reach  78°  or  80°  Fahr.  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  rise  of  42° 
within  eight  or  nine  hours.  The  difference  in  the  temperature 
is  also  great  in  the  forest  belt  which  encircles  the  island,  but 
on  the  coast  the  temperature  is  more  equable. 
Insalubrity  The  Salubrity  of  the  climate  also  varies  greatly  in  different 

portions  of  the  island.  The  inhospitality  of  the  whole  coast 
without  exception  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  health,  and  not 
only  affects  foreigners  but  also  the  island  tribes  who  descend 
to  the  tropical  lowlands  from  their  temperate  native  heights. 
Miasma  of  a  peculiarly  deadly  character  pervades  the  at- 
mosphere around  the  coast  and  inland  as  far  as  and  within  the 
borders  of  the  forest  country  during  nearly  the  entire  year, 
and  conflicting  accounts  exist  as  to  the  period  of  the  year 
during  which  the  coast  can  be  most  safely  traversed  with 
tolerable  safety ;  but  in  no  season  can  the  lagoon  districts  and 
marshy  parts  of  the  country  be  resided  in  with  impunity. 
The  poisonous  malaria  appears  to  be  engendered  amidst  the 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  which  is  brought  down  from  the 
forests  by  the  numerous  rivers,  whose  mouths  are  choked  up 
by  sand ;  the  stagnant  lagoons  and  marshes  of  brackish  waters 
extending  for  miles  exhale  dense  and  noisome  mists,  baneful  to 
all  who  are  exposed  to  their  influence.  (See  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  27.) 
Salubrity  The  great  elevation  of  Im^rina  and  B^tsil^o,  varying  from 

knd^^^^'  5000  to  6000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  absence  of  forests,  the 
general  dryness  of  the  soil,  the  partial  extent  to  which  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  is  spontaneous,  and  the  cultivation  of  many  of 
the  marshy  portions  of  the  soil,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
superior  salubrity  of  the  highlands.  The  weather  on  the  coast 
is  generally  hot,  damp,  and  rainy ;  but  in  the  interior  the  rains 
are  periodical,  and  in  a  great  measure  regulate  the  divisions  or 
seasons  of  the  year. 

There  are  four  seasons  recognised  by  the  H6vas,  called — 
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(1)  Spring — Ibhdtaima,  "head  of  the  season"  {Ibha,  "head;"  Theseasona 
tabna,  "season"  or  "year'').  (2)  Sximmev—fdhavdratra,  ^^y^^^' 
"  the  causing  or  introducing  rain  "  {fdkaf  "  to  cause ;"  vdratra, 
"thunderbolt").  (3)  Autumn — fdrardno,  "the  laat  of  the 
water"  (/Am,  "end;"  rd/no,  "water").  (4)  Winter — nrlTi- 
ina,  "winter,"  "all  cleared  oflf"  (maHin/,  "cleared  oflf"). 
These  seasons  neither  commence  nor  close  at  the  same  period 
in  successive  years,  as  their  duration  is  not  fixed  by  any  month 
or  day  of  the  month ;  their  length  depends  on  the  weather  and 
the  rain,  which  again  depends  on  the  trade  winds  of  the  South 
Indian  Ocean.  Spring  is  as  variable  in  commencing  as  in 
England,  and  the  rainy  season  in  like  manner  lasts  longer  in 
some  years  than  in  others.  Thus  Ibhatdbna  commences  say  in 
October  or  November,  with  the  budding  of  the  trees  in  Im^rina, 
and  lasts  perhaps  one  month  and  a  half ;  fdJvavdf/ratra  begins 
when  the  heavy  showers  of  rain  fall,  usually  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  in  December,  and  lasts  till  June ;  then 
fd/reuritno  includes  the  season  of  cutting  and  gathering  in  the 
harvest  of  rice ;  ririnina^  August  and  September  {Ellis), 

The  Malagasy  year  contains  but  twelve  lunar  months  of  Lunar 
about  354  days.  Ten  parts  out  of  these  354  days,  or  272  °'°^*^- 
days,  are  taken  up  by  the  summer  and  wmter  seasons,  during 
five  of  which,  136  days,  the  rain  falls  almost  every  day,  and 
during  the  other  136  days  scarcely  any.  Of  the  remaining 
eighty-two  days  forty-two  precede  the  rain  and  are  the  time 
of  planting  rice,  and  the  other  forty  form  the  autumnal 
season  and  are  succeeded  by  the  cold  and  dry  weather.  The 
rain  during  its  season  usually  commences  every  day  at  from 
two  to  four  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continues  for  a 
few  hours  4  sometimes  it  lasts  through  the  night.  It  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  with  heavy  thunder  and  vivid  lightning. 
In  some  seasons  the  thunder  and  lightning  continue  during  the 
whole  of  the  fdhaviiratra  or  rainy  season.  This  season  is 
generally  introduced  by  the  frequent  exhibition  of  summer 
lightning  during  the  evenings,  perhaps  a  month  before  the 
rains  actually  commence.  The  lightning  is  a  constant  source 
of  destruction  to  life  and  property,  and  lightning  conductors 
are  usually  afl^ed  to  all  buildings  of  any  pretension  in  Antan- 
anarivo and  the  chief  provincial  towns.  It  has  been  remarked  Periodical 
that  a  few  heavy  showers  of  rain  fall  about  three  or  four  weeks  ^^^^' 
before  the  regular  wet  season  commences ;  the  weather  again 
clears,  and  in  about  a  month  or  less  the  regular  diurnal  rains 
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set  in.  The  rain  is  occasionally  mingled  with  hail,  and  some- 
times severe  hail-storms  do  much  damage  to  the  crops.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  snow  having  fallen  or  been  observed  even 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  A  charm — called 
the  bdi'Vd/ratra^  "  thunderbolt  charm  " — used  to  be  invoked  in 
olden  days  on  occasions  of  storm  and  tempest.  The  trade- 
winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  blow 
from  the  east  or  south-east ;  but  the  rains  are  often  accom- 
panied by  high  winds  from  the  west,  occasionally  north-west, 
and  not  unfrequently  from  the  south-west. 
Water-  The  rdmixm-ddnitra,  "tail  of  heaven,"  or  "waterspouts,"  and 

wWri^  ^^1  ^^^^^>  ^^  "  whirlwinds,"  supposed  by  the  natives  to  consist  of  the 
winds.  I  spirits  of  the  dead,  are  phenomena  which  are  not  uncommon, 
and  often  exceedingly  destructive  to  buildings  and  plantations 
throughout  the  island.  The  hurricanes  are  mostly  expended 
before  they  strike  the  eastern  coast,  but  the  occurrence  of 
cyclones  in  the  Indian  Ocean  materially  affects  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  the  island.  Mr.  R  Toy,  Mr.  Pool,  and  other 
missionaries,  have  now  for  some  years  registered  regular  meteoro- 
logical observations  at  Antananarivo  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  R  Toy  are  valuable  (see 
Antandnarlvo  Annualy  iy.,  1878): — 
Meteoro-  "The    annual    ascertained   rainfall  of   Antananarivo  and 

im^rkfa.  ^  Ini^rina  generally  is  far  below  what  is  generally  supposed. 
f  People  are  apt  to  fancy  because  Madagascar  is  an  island, 
by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  which  is  situated  within  the 
tropics,  and  subject  to  tropical  thunderstorms,  often  of  a  severe 
character,  that  therefore  the  rainfall  must  be  of  the  general 
tropical  character ;  and  even  those  who  live  at  the  capital  are 
somewhat  liable  to  judge  of  the  general  amount  from  the  few 
extremely  heavy  rains  which,  coming  on  late  in  the  afternoon, 
occasionally  last  till  two  or  even  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
These,  however,  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  scarcely 
amounting  to  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  the 
season. 

"  The  I'ains  are  very  heavy  during  an  ordinary  thunder- 
storm, and  these  not  unfrequently  occur  every  afternoon  for  a 
week  or  more  in  recession;  but,  as  a  rule,  more  rain  falls  during 
the  first  hour  or  so  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
The  higliest  rainfall  in  tlie  twenty-four  hours  registered  by 
Mr.  Pool,  from  1st  July  1877  to  1st  July  1878,  fell  on 
15th  February,  and  was  2*30  inches,  and  on  ordinary  occasions 
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in  the  rainy  season  the  gauge  registers  from  less  than  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  rains,  during  the  very 
limited  period  the  wet  season  lasts,  are  by  no  means  constant. 
The  mornings,  except  for  about  a  fortnight  of  the  season,  are  in- 
variably fine,  often  no  rain  falling  until  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Again,  after  a  few  days  of  regular 
nightly  rains,  generally  an  interval  of  fine  weather,  lasting  from 
three  days  to  a  week  or  even  more,  sets  in,  during  which  time 
no  rain  falls.  So  that,  although  the  rainy  season  lasts  firom 
the  second  week  in  November  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
that  is  for  a  period  of  five  months,  only  during  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  days  is  there  any  rainfall  at  all ;  and 
of  these  two-thirds,  the  precipitation  is  comparatively  small 
during  by  far  the  greater  number  of  days.  A  smart  thunder- 
storm, lasting  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  followed  by  from 
two  to  three  hours  of  steady  rain  is  the  ordinary  state  of  things, 
the  gauge  registering,  as  already  stated,  not  more  than  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch ;  though  on  rare  occasions,  the  rain 
succeeding  the  thunder  continues  to  fall  heavily  for  several 
hours.  On  one  occasion  in  1878  it  conmienced  raining  a 
little  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  ceased  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  during  which  time  more  than  three  inches 
of  rain  fell.  Very  occasionally  a  storm  of  this  kind  will  con- 
tinue till  towards  morning,  but  even  then  the  heaviest  rainfall 
takes  place  during  the  first  hour  or  two.  According  to  the  late 
Mr.  Cameron,  who  for  some  years  registered  the  rainfall,  the 
average  amount  for  Antaniinarivo  was  under  60  inches.  The 
total  rainfall  registered  by  Mr.  Pool  in  1877  was  54*65 
inches.  Now  although  the  rains  came  somewhat  irregularly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  total  rainfall  during  the 
summer  months  must  have  been  quite  up  to  if  not  above  the 
normal  averaga  This  therefore  will  agree  pretty  closely  with 
Mr.  Cameron's  estimate.  The  total  number  of  days  during  the 
wet  season  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  rain  is  scarcely  more 
than  100,  and  on  many  of  these  not  more  than  from  one- tenth 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  falls.  The  wettest  months  are  the 
latter  half  of  December,  January,  and  February.  During  these 
months  we  frequently  have  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  rain  with 
very  short  intervals  of  sunshine.  The  mornings  then  are 
cloudy;  often  a  drizzling  rain  will  fall,  and  a  heavy  storm 
come  on  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  the  rain  last  several 
hours.     Since  the  rains  set  in  in  1878  we  have  had  what  may 
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be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  usual  November  and  De- 
cember weather. 

Moderate  "  The  annual  rainfall  in  Imferina  (and  this  will  be  equally 

true  for  V6niz6ngo,  Im^mo,  VitkniankJtratra  and  the  B^tsil^o), 
therefore,  though  lying  within  the  tropics,  is  not  higher  than 
in  several  parts  of  England.  For  though  the  annual  rainfall 
in  London  and  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Thames  is  only  24 
inches,  in  Cornwall  it  amounts  to  40  inches ;  in  the  western 
counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hills  it  rises  to  80  or  even 
100  or  more  inches,  whilst  near  Seathwaite,  in  Cumberland,  it 
reaches  165  inches.  Of  course,  in  England  the  rainfaU  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year,  whereas  in  Imferina  the  whole 
amount,  or  nearly  so,  falls  almost  entirely  during  the  five 
months  of  sxmmier.  If  we  compare  this  again  with  some  parts 
of  India,  the  smallness  of  the  annual  fall  in  Im^rina  becomes 
apparent.  In  one  part  of  India  the  annual  fall  amounts  to 
over  550  inches.  This,  however,  is  the  highest  recorded  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  average  is 
about  150  inches.     This  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  Im^rina. 

RainfaU  on  "  On  the  low  coast,  however,  of  Madagascar  the  annual  rain- 
fall is  quite  equal  to  that  of  many  parts  of  India,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  very  far  exceeds  that  of  the  central  regions  of 
Madagascar.  The  small  rainfall  at  the  capital,  compared  with 
that  on  the  east  coast  and  with  other  countries  similarly  situ- 
ated in  the  tropics,  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  elevated  situ- 
ation of  the  table -land.  During  all  but  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  the  air,  however  highly  saturated  with  moisture,  as  it 
passes  over  the  cool  hills  towards  the  central  plateau,  parts 
with  a  great  deal  of  its  temperature  and  precipitates  its  moist- 
ure long  before  it  reaches  Im^rina.  Hence,  during  the  winter 
season,  extending  over  nearly  seven  months  of  the  year,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  rain  whatever  occurs.  It  is  only  during  the 
few  hottest  months  of  the  year  that  the  air  contains  suflBcient 
moisture  on  reaching  the  higher  parts  of  the  country  to  cause 
heavy  rains ;  and  even  then  the  south-east  or  south-south-east 
winds — ^the  coolest — are  invariably  dry.  A  steady  wind,  how- 
ever, may  be  blowing  frpm  the  south-east,  and  heavy  rains  set 
in ;  in  such  a  case,  however,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
there  is  an  upper  westerly  or  northerly  current.  When  both 
lower  and  upper  currents  of  air  are  from  the  south-east  there 
is  never  any  rain  in  Imferina.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  does  rain  fall 
from  clouds,  however  black  and  threatening,  which  rise  in  the 
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south-east  and  continue  to  advance  from  that  direction.  Should 
they  however  pass  round  by  the  south  or  south-west,  and  then 
gather  and  advance  towards  the  capital,  a  very  heavy  storm 
may  be  expected.  On  the  contrary,  clouds  gathering  in  the 
south-west  and  working  round  by  the  south  or  south-east  seldom 
result  in  more  than  a  few  drops  of  rain,  however  vivid  the 
lightning  and  threatening  the  state  of  the  sky.  As  a  rule, 
then,  the  heaviest  storms  of  rain  reach  Im^rina  from  a  westerly 
direction,  and  those  rising  from  the  eastern  horizon  with  a 
clear  western  sky  scarcely  ever  result  in  heavy  rains  in  the 
capital,  although  they  may  approach  to  within  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

During  the  time  of  the  heaviest  rains  waterspouts  are 
said  to  occur,  but  Mr.  Toy  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
one.^ 

"Every  redny  season  exceedingly  heavy  squalls  of  wind  Thunder- 
occur  preceding  violent  thunderstorms   accompanied  by  hail  Jq,^.*" 
and  rain.     These  blasts  are  severe  but  seldom  last  longer  than 
about  ten  minutes ;  but  while  in   action  it  seems  as  though")' 
they  would  carry  everything  before  them.     Occasionally  they, 
disperse  the  threatening  rain  altogether,  but  oftener  they  are  i 
accompanied  and  followed  by  a  heavy  downpour,  deluging  the  j 
country  with  water,  whUe  there  is  scarcely  a  house  whose  roof  [ 
does  not  leak  more  or  less.     It  is  a  grand  sight  to  watch  the  I 
approach  of  these  storms.     In  front  of  them  there  is  a  long 
horizontal  roll  of  dark  cloud  followed  by  a  smooth  bluish-black 
background.     The  lightning  darts  about  with  dazzling  bright- 
ness, followed  by  long  peals  of  rolling  or  crackling  thunder. 
As  the  squaU  advances,  the  long  roll  of  cloud  changes  its  shape, 
while  tattered  shreds  are  torn  away  and  scattered  abroad  in 
fleecy  fragments.     It  advances  with  steady  and  rapid  speed, 
and  as  it  reaches  the  town  lays   hold  of  the  thatch  of  the 
houses,  lifts  it  up  or  tears  it  off,  threatening  destruction  to 
everything  in  its  way,  while  the  heavy  roll  of  the  thunder  is 
deadened  by  the  fierce  blasts  of  the  wind,  and  the  roar  of  the 
hail  and  rain  like  the  '  voice  of  many  waters ;'  while  it  lasts  it 
is  fearful ;  fortunately  a  few  minutes  suflBce,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  confined  to  a  very  small  area,  passing  over  one  end  of  the 
town,  and  probably  leaving  the  other  end  entirely  untouched, 

*  Mr.  William  Johnson,  of  the  F.F.M.,  witnessed  a  waterspout  on  the  21st 
January  1877,  which  appeared  to  him  to  rise  in  the  sheet  of  water  south-east  of 
Amb6h\j^uiahiiry. 
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It  was  such  a  gale  as  this  which  laid  the  new  church  at  Man- 
j^kariy  in  ruins.  These  sharp  squalls  are  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  cooling  of  hot  air  by  heavy  and  sudden  falls  of  hail  and 
rain.  The  air  being  suddenly  cooled  down  from  a  very  high 
to  a  low  temperature  contracts  rapidly  and  rushes  forward  to- 
wards the  warmer  and  lighter  air  in  advance.  Forced  along 
by  the  high  pressure  of  the  storm  behind,  it  advances  at  a  fear- 
ful rate,  carrjring  destruction  to  whatever  opposes  its  march 
and  is  not  sufiSciently  strong  to  resist  its  pressure.  Such 
squalls  do  considerable  damage,  but  fortunately  do  not  last  long. 

"  The  rainy  season  commences  with  a  good  deal  of  regu- 
larity about  the  second  week  in  November.  It  is  preceded  by 
rains  in  the  early  part  of  October,  which  seldom  last  more 
than  parts  of  three  days  ;  a  thunderstorm  coming  on  each 
afternoon  or  evening.  For  a  few  evenings  afterwards,  the 
clouds  collect  in  the  west  about  sunset,  but  they  get  less  and 
less  each  evening  until  nothing  more  than  a  dense  mist  on  the 
horizon  remains.  From  then  until  the  first  or  second  week  in 
November,  the  wind  sets  steadily  from  the  south-east,  and  no 
further  signs  of  rain  appear.  The  rains,  however,  rarely  set  in 
for  good  before  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  November. 

"In  October  1869  the  rains  set  in  early  by  the  29th 
October;  but  in  1862,  the  year  of  General  Johnstone's  mission 
to  Madagascar,  the  rains  did  not  set  in  tiU  the  second  week  in 
December,  and  a  great  deal  of  rice  was  destroyed  by  the  long 
drought.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  rains  kept  off 
till  the  end  of  November. 

"  In  1876,  there  were  rains  on  several  occasions  in  October ; 
but,  however,  the  weather  settled  down  dry  until  the  25  th 
December,  so  that  the  price  of  rice  rose  to  almost  a  famine 
rate.  The  queen  and  the  prime  minister  purchased  stores  of 
rice  and  sold  it  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  market  to  prevent  the 
poorer  people  from  starving. 

"  Madagascar  is  remarkably  free  from  hurricanes,  consider- 
ing its  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  they  prevail  with 
such  violence  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  so  frequent 
as  to  render  unsafe  the  ordinary  traffic  between  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar  by  sailing  vessels,  so  that  between  the  end  of 
November  and  the  early  part  of  March  only  now  and  then  will 
a  ship  venture  the  passage.  These  hurricanes  which  blow  so 
fiercely  at  Mauritius  and  Bpurbon,  distant  only  500  and  400 
miles,  either  miss  Madagascar  altogether,  or  only  sweep  along  the 
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coast  and  extend  but  a  few  miles  inland.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  there  have  not  been  more  than  three  or  four 
severe  gales  of  any  duration,  and  none  of  them  have  lasted 
with  any  severity  more  than  twelve  or  sixteen  hours. 

"In  1864  there  was  a  sharp  storm  from  the  north-east 
which  came  on  in  the  night  and  lasted  through  the  following 
day,  stripping  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  church  at  Amb6- 
hipitsy,  and  threatening  to  lay  the  whole  in  ruins;  whilst 
many  other  houses,  both  in  town  and  country,  suffered  severely 
during  the  short  time  the  gale  lasted. 

"In  1872  another  storm  blew  with  considerable  violence 
and  did  considerable  damage  and  mischief  along  the  east  coast. 
The  heaviest  storm,  however,  that  has  been  known  for  many  storm  of 
years  in  the  central  part  of  Madagascar  occurred  on  the  ^^^^' 
morning  of  the  21st  February  1876.  On  the  previous  day 
there  had  been  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south  or  south- 
west, and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  clouds  had 
assumed  a  dull  leaden  tint  During  the  night  the  wind 
steadily  increased  from  the  south-west  and  west,  till  it  blew 
quite  a  gale.  About  4  or  5  a.m.  it  had  reached  its  maximum 
strength.  At  daybreak  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  windows 
and  tie  down  the  roofs.  Many  houses  were  partially  unroofed, 
and  a  large  number  of  Malagasy  huts  damaged  and  blown  down. 
The  river  watering  the  rice  valley  burst  its  banks  and  gi^eat 
damage  was  done  to  the  rice  crops.  Between  Antananarivo 
and  Fiankrants6a  the  storm  raged  with  terrible  fury,  and  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  was  done,  and  large  trees  in  the  forests 
were  broken  down  or  torn  up  by  tlieir  rodts. 

"  These  gales,  if  they  happen  at  all,  occur  during  the 
rainy  season  and  almost  invariably  in  the  months  of  January 
or  February — (the  Mauritius  so-called  ' hurricane  season*)'' 

In  the  Co77iptes  rendtis  de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences  for  April  Cyclone  of 
1885  is  an  article  on  the  trajectory  of  a  cyclone  on  the  fgg^**^^^ 
north-east  coast  of  Madagascar,  February  24-25,  1885,  by  M. 
Pelagaud,  who  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  this  is  almost  the 
lirst  occurrence  of  a  huiricane  on  the  Malagasy  coast  recorded 
by  Europeans,  for  several  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Sibree, 
Mr.  Toy,  and  others,  as  above  noted  (see  AntancLnaAvo 
Annual^  ii.,  1876. 

At  mid -day,  on   the   23d   February,  at  Ste.   Marie,  the  Report 
barometer  was  at  29*84  inches,  sky  cloud}^  in  the  south  and  Jj^^g^*®* 
south-west,    wind    blowing   in    gusts.       On    24th    February, 
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barometer  29*68  inches  at  4  p.m.,  with  heavy  squalls  fipom 
south-south-west,  clouds  driving  very  rapidly.  The  centre  of 
the  cyclone  was  estimated  at  from  100  to  120  miles  to  east- 
south-east,  and  the  rat«  of  its  progress  about  ten  miles  per 
hour.  On  25th  February,  between  3  and  5  A.M.,  the  barometer 
28*93  inches,  the  centre  was  calculated  to  be  about  twenty-five 
mUesto  the  north-west,  and  had  not  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
deviated  the  direction  of  the  vortex,  M^tnan^ira  and  Mar6ans^tra 
must  have  suffered  severely.  At  Sta  Marie  five  vessels  were 
sunk  and  one  disappeared,  three  severely  damaged  and  one 
wrecked  on  shore.^ 
Hmricane  On  Tuesday,  24  th  February,  at  Tamatave,  barometer  fell 

during  12  hours  to  2 9 "7 8  inches;  the  sky  was  heavy  with 
dark  clouds  and  high  surf  rolled  in  on  the  reefs  ofi"  Tanio 
Point.  Admiral  Miot,  who  was  on  board  the  "Naiade," 
ordered  the  squadron  to  prepare  for  the  coming  cyclone 
and  stopped  further  communication  with  the  shore.  At 
3  P.M.  barometer  29*72  inches.  At  6  p.m.  the  wind 
freshened  from  S.^S.W.  with  a  tendency  to  veer  south, 
and  S.^S.E.,  and  barometer  fell  to  29*67  inches.  Night  came 
on  with  heavy  rain,  and  by  midnight  barometer  showed 
2  9 -5  9  inches.  On  Wednesday,  25th  February,  at  2  A.M.,  the 
transport  "Oise"  began  to  drag  and  was  soon  so  near  the 
breakers  that  no  more  cable  could  be  let  go ;  and  at  daylight, 
6  A.M.,  barometer  29*48  inches,  the  wind  blew  from  the  east- 
south-east  a  perfect  tempest.  The  mail  steamer  "Argo" 
anchored  in  nine  fathoms  of  water,  with  full  steam  on  to  re- 
lieve the  strain  on  her  cables,  managed  to  hold  on  until  3 
A.M.  in  spite  of  the  waves  which  swept  her  deck,  when  her 
cables  parted  and  she  stranded  with  violence.  The  schooners 
"  Clemence  "  and  "  Armide  "  were  also  wrecked  on  the  beach  in 
Ampanalana  Bay.  At  10  a.m.  the  "Oise"  came  ashore  and 
became  a  perfect  wreck.  By  8  p.m.  the  centre  of  the  cyclone 
had  passed  by  Tamatave,  following  a  path  from  east-north-east 
to  west-south-west  about  125  miles  north  of  the  port,  and  then 
running  southwards,  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  east 
coast.  The  French  man-of-war  "  Correze  "  parted  her  chains  at 
8  P.M.,  and  ran  foul  of  the  "  Seudre  "  and  nearly  drifted  broad- 

1  Vessels  sunk  atSte.  Marie,  26th  February  1885  :— "  Ck)n8tance,"  "  Abeille," 
"Anna,"  ** Elisa,"  ** ^toile."  Disappeared,  the  ** Glorious ;"  severely  damaged, 
"Dorade,"  "Furet,"  "Lucie;"  driven  on  coast  to  north-east  of  island,  brig 
"Pomichet"^ifa<2(z^a«»r  TiwM,  April  1,  1885. 
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side  on  to  the  "  Naiade."  Fortunately  Commander  Fuemelan  was 
able  to  avoid  a  collision,  and  after  eight  hours  in  a  critical 
position  the  weather  moderated  and  all  danger  was  over.  The 
American  barque  "  Sarah  Hobart "  also  became  a  total  wreck 
about  the  same  time. 

At  Vitomindry  on  the  25th  February  the  full  fury  of  the  stom  at 
cyclone  was  felt  at  3  p.m.,  when  the  "  Hettie  "  and  the  "  Debora  "  ^'^'" 
were  driven  ashore  and  totally  wrecked.     At  M^nanjJtra  the 
storm  was  not  so  severe  {Madagascar  Times). 

"  The  dry  season  commences,  as  a  rule,  about  the  middle  of  Dry  season. 
April,  and  lasts  until  about  the  second  week  or  middle  of  | 
November.  During  this  period  the  south-east  trade -winds  ( 
prevail,  not  only  in  Im^rina,  but  throughout  the  country.  In  • 
the  central  parts  of  Madagascar  they  continue  to  blow  during  J 
the  whole  of  the  winter  months  with  scarcely  any  interruption.  \ 
These  winds  are  extremely  cold  and  piercing  in  June,  Jidy,  and 
August,  also  occasionally  for  a  few  days  in  September  and 
October.  During  the  former  months  the  south-east  trades  are 
often  accompanied  by  a  cold  misty  fine  rain,  called  by  the 
H6vas  ^rUca,  and  not  unlike  a  Scotch  mist,  which  sufficiently 
wets  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  penetrating  deeply. 
Fires  are  required  in  the  houses,  and  the  warmest  clothing  is 
adopted  by  all  who  have  the  means.  To  the  poorer  natives  who 
only  have  a  Idmba  to  cover  them  such  weather  is  very  trying. 
The  climate  is  rendered  much  colder  by  the  entire  absence  of 
forests  along  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  table-land. 
The  bleak,  wild,  and  miserable-looking  hills  of  Im^rina,  which 
during  the  rainy  season  scarcely  get  clothed  with  even  a  sem- 
blance of  green,  rapidly  radiate  their  heat  into  space  directly  the 
sun  loses  its  power,  rendering  Im^rina  anything  but  a  congenial 
place  to  live  in  during  the  winter  months.  The  rarity  of  the 
air,  the  consequent  deficiency  of  the  oxygen  inhaled  by  the  lungs, 
together  with  the  cutting  south-east  winds,  make  the  winter 
season  almost  more  trying  to  European  constitutions  than  the 
more  severe  heat  of  the  summer.  No  doubt  if  the  Government 
would  order  the  planting  of  trees  in  Imferina,  the  climate  might 
be  greatly  modified,  and  these  bare,  barren,  and  dreary-looking 
hills  be  rendered  fruitful  and  the  cold  of  winter  moderated. 
But  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  the  east,  where  forests  exist 
at  the  same  elevation,  there  is  quite  a  different  climate. 

"  Often  in  July  or  August  there  is  a  change  of  wind  for  a 
few  days  from  a  south-easterly  to  a  westerly  one,  resulting  in  a 
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thunderstorm  or  two,  with  a  moderate  fall  of  rain.  Occasion- 
ally also  the  same  occurs  in  September,  and  almost  invariably 
.this  is  the  case  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
second  week  in  October,  but  the  wind  almost  immediately 
afterwards  returns  to  its  old  quarter  in  the  south-east." 
The  pre- 1  These  south-east  winds,  which  are  so  cold  and  misty  in 

south-^  mid- winter,  are  generally  hot  and  dry  during  part  of  September 
winds.  and  nearly  the  whole  of  October.  The  hottest  day  in  1878 
was  on  the  18th  October,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  89° 
in  the  shade,  and  while  the  south-east  wind,  charged  witli  a  blue 
dry  mist,  was  blowing.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  air 
contains  its  least  amount  of  moisture.  At  this  period  the 
ground  becomes  parched  up,  the  grass  is  spOTched  up,  and 
almost  everything,  except  slmibs  and  tree^with  deep  roots, 
withers  and  dies.  A  few  stray  clouds  may  be  seen  here  and 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  in  the  mornings,  evenings, 
and  nights  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright  As  October  advances, 
however,  and  the  heat  increases,  a  dry  blue  haze  sets  in,  especi- 
ally towards  the  after  part  of  the  day,  hiding  the  hills  and 
obscuring  the  horizon. 

'*  The  higher  land  of  AntanJinarivo  and  its  neighbourhood  is 
not  at  all  subject  to  heavy  dews.  During  a  great  portion  of  the 
rainy  season  the  air  is  thoroughly  saturated  vrith  moisture ;  but 
at  this  period  the  nights  are  generally  cloudy,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature is  seldom  reduced  so  low  as  the  dew-point;  and 
excepting  for  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  wet  season,  the 
air  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  contains  scarcely 
sufficient  moisture  to  produce  a  heavy  dew  in  the  clearest 
weather.  An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  well-watered  valleys,  Kke  the  plain  of  Betsimit^tatra,  and 
the  broad  valley  watered  by  the  Mang6ro  river.  In  these 
valleys  very  heavy  dews  are  frequent  after  a  hot  day  and  a 
clear  night.  They  are  also  subject  occasionally  to  dense  fogs 
during  the  months  succeeding  the  rainy  season.  From  the 
higher  part  of  the  hUls  bordering  these  valleys  and  looking 
over  the  broad  and  extensive  plains  below,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  we  see  the  whole  valley  filled  with  fleecy 
clouds  of  purest  white,  through  which  the  tops  of  the  numerous 
hills,  scattered  about  for  several  miles,  rise  above  the  general 
surface  of  tlie  mist,  like  innumerable  islets  in  a  tranquil  sea  of 
snowy  waters." 

Mr.  Toy  observes  that  "  the  south-east  trade-wind  prevails 
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over  Im^rina  during  the  whole  year,  and  especially  during  the  Trade- 
winter  months.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  upper  ^^ 
return  current  of  air  to  the  north-west  and  south-west  would  be 
shown  by  the  clouds  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  singular  that  excepting  during  the  rainy  season  this  is 
seldom  or  never  the  case  as  seen  from  Antananarivo.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  Imferina  and  the  whole  central  part  of 
Madagascar  being  about  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
south-east  trades  as  they  sweep  up  the  sides  of  the  plateau 
interfere  with  the  upper  current  of  air  where  the  highest  clouds 
appear  during  the  winter  months.  Probably  were  clouds  of  a 
cirrus  character  at  a  very  high  elevation  more  general  during 
the  winter  season  the  counter-current  might  be  traced.  Such 
clouds  as  are  to  be  seen  during  the  dry  season  are  generally  of 
the  nimbus  or  cumulo-stratus  kind,  and  are  carried  along  by  the 
under-current  of  air,  entirely  missing  the  higher  and  counter- 
current  In  the  rainy  season  we  do  not  unfrequently  have  the 
cirrus  and  cirro-stratus  form  of  cloud,  and  although  they  are 
seldom  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  lower  current  of  air, 
they  as  often  have  an  eastern  or  even  north-eastern  direction 
as  the  one  anticipated.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  however,  the 
air  is  often  in  a  highly  disturbed  state,  so  that  little  can  be 
determined  as  to  the  normal  state  of  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  Both  higher  and  lower  strata  of  clouds  may 
frequently  then  be  seen  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  compass. 
It  also  constantly  happens,  especially  during  the  after  part  of 
the  day,  that  a  lower  mass  of  cloud  may  be  seen  actually  brush- 
ing against  a  higher  mass,  carried  along  at  right  angles  to  it,  or 
it  may  be  in  a  directly  opposite  direction.  So  that  on  account 
of  the  general  absence  of  the  highest  kind  of  cloud,  and  prob- 
ably also  from  the  force  of  the  more  dense  air  sweeping  up 
the  sides  of  the  plateau  on  which  Imferina  is  situated,  and 
changing  the  direction  of  the  upper  current  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  usual,  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  counter-current 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  absent." 

Mr.  Kichardson  remarks  that  the  rainy  season  of  1881-82  Commence- 
commenced  on  the  1 7th  October  and  that  the  last  rain  fell  on  ™?'*'  ^^ 

rainy 

the  27th  May.     The  season  of  1882-83   was  w^armer  as  a  seasons, 
whole,  and  there  were  several  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes ; 
whilst  a  few  waterspouts  were  seen.     The  rain  commenced  on 
2d  October   1883   by  a  violent  wind  and  hailstorm;  many 
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frost. 


Ice. 


Moist  at- 
mosphere 
of  the 
forest  belts. 


houses  were  unroofed,  and  the  sugar-cane  fields  suffered  much. 
The  rainy  season  sometimes,  says  Mr.  Richardson,  commences 
much  earlier  and  ends  later.  For  instance,  in  1869  it  com- 
menced on  the  19th  September,  and  in  1877  there  was  a 
violent  hail  and  rain  storm  in  the  middle  of  July. 

During  the  rainy  months  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
68°  to  84°  Fahr.  at  mid-day  in  the  shade;  and  the  mornings 
have  ranged  from  72°  Fahr.  in  January  to  36°  Fahr.  during 
the  night  of  11th  August  1882,  which  is  the  lowest  Mr. 
Richardson  has  observed  in  the  central  province.  He  found 
witnesses  of  the  intense  cold  of  this  dry  season  on  a  journey 
through  the  forest  to  the  north-east  of  the  capital.  Thousands 
of  small  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  killed  by  the  frost,  or 
farUda,  as  the  people  call  it.  Tobacco,  manioc,  bananas,  etc.,  had 
lost  every  leaf  in  some  gardens,  while  whole  patches  of  forest 
shrubs  had  not  a  single  green  leaf  left  on  them.  The  in- 
habitants spoke  of  tins  season  as  one  of  the  coldest  they  had 
ever  experienced. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Clark  met 
with  ice  at  Manklalindo  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  June 
1872.  ManMal6ndo  is  situated  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Ankiratra  Mountains,  in  19°  15'  lat.  On. the  morning  in 
question  Mr.  Clark  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
rice-fields,  and  on  descending  to  examine  them  found  them 
covered  over  with  ice,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  tliick  or 
more;  the  ground  was  also  covered  with  white  hoar-frost 
"  On  our  journey  the  same  morriiug,"  writes  Mr.  Clark,  *'  we 
met  some  natives  carrying  a  large  piece  of  ice,  which  must 
have  been  half  an  inch  thick*'  {Antanitnarivo  Annual,  1875). 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew  Gardens,  has  remarked, 
with  regard  to  the  vegetation  of  the  Malagasy  forests,  that  the 
abundant  epiphytes,  the  tree-mosses,  the  filmy  ferns,  and  the 
viviparous  character  which  so  many  of  the  ferns  put  on,  show 
clearly  that  they  get  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  island. 
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BavrfaU  of  AntaiUibnarivo  for  the  Jive  years,  1881-1885.^ 


Month. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

Average. 
Five  Years. 

No. 
of 

QOAIl- 

tity. 

No. 
of 

^tSS.^- 

No. 
of 

is?:- 

No. 
of 

t^" 

No. 
of 

T^: 

No. 
of 

"^ 

Days 

Inches. 

Days 

Inches. 

Days 

Inches. 

Days 

Inches. 

Days 

Inches. 

Days. 

Inches. 

January. . 

2 

12-98 

23 

12-50 

80 

16-86 

25 

11-91 

26 

16-91 

26-76 

14-232 

February . 

... 

4-57 

11 

6-95 

16 

7-12 

22 

12-48 

15» 

14-10 

16 

9  044 

March.     . 

... 

9-60 

16 

4-01 

19 

9-04 

23 

11-54 

14 

2-47 

18 

7-312 

April  .     . 

1-74 

6 

0-63 

4 

0-88 

7 

2-89 

1-22 

5-26 

1-372 

... 

0-20 

4 

0-58 

4 

1-69 

3 

1-23 

0-35 

8-6 

•79 

June    .     . 

... 

0-60 

0 

0-0 

1 

0-33 

1 

0-06 

0-30 

1-26 

•268 

July    .     . 

... 

0-70 

0 

0-0 

5 

0-21 

1 

0-02 

0-00 

1-6 

•186 

August    . 

... 

0-10 

0 

0-0 

1 

107 

1 

0-12 

0-42 

1-5 

•342 

September 

... 

0-20 

0 

0  0 

0 

0-0 

7 

1-42 

2-05 

8-5 

-734 

October    . 

8 

1-97 

4 

1-72 

9 

6-38 

16 

6-66 

6 

1-06 

7-2 

3-568 

November 

6 

2-45 

11 

7-60 

12 

6-07 

13 

6-82 

14 

5-16 

11-2 

5-62 

December 

13 

7-11 

15 

7  09 

15 

912 

24 

14-21 

13 

8-15 

16 

9-136 

1 

42-12 

90 

41-08 

116 

58-67 

142 

68-86 

108 

52-19 

114 

62-694 

1  J.  Richardson  in  the  AiUanHnarivo  Annual,  viii.  ix. 

9  No  record  for  first  nine  months. 

s  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  Febroary  1885,  between  7.30  and  9.80  p.m.,  3*3  inches  of  rain 
fell :  and  this  was  increased  to  3*98  inches  by  8  a.>c.  on  the  5th.  Between  the  Sd  and  the  5th 
February  there  was  a  total  of  6*06  inches,  the  largest  fall  of  rain  registered  daring  the  above 
five  years.  The  natives  declared  that  there  had  not  been  snch  a  heavy  rainy  season  since  the 
year  1854,  and  qnlte  one-third  of  the  rice  crop  was  spoiled  (Mr.  Richardson  in  the  iladagoMat 
Times), 


Heducedfrom  observcUions  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Antandnarivo,  1882. 


Thermometer 

Mean 
tempera- 

Hygrometer, or 

Height  in 

Month. 

(Fahrenheit). 

Psychromiter. 

inches  of  Baro- 
meter at  5000 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

tures. 

Dry. 

Wet 

feet  elevation. 

January  . 

78^-22 

67°-46 

72" -84 

70"-83 

64" -81 

26-026 

February 

77^-10 

62° -42 

69" -76 

66"-86 

63"-69 

25-909 

March     . 

76°-43 

60" -34 

67"-88 

66"-27 

64" -14 

26-932 

April 

75''-34 

59' -64 

67'' -49 

66"-21 

61"-95 

25-910 

May         .        . 

7r-94 

57"  02 

64" -48 

63" -79 

58" -31 

26-013 

June 

7r-88 

49" -29 

60" -58 

54" -59 

51" -04 

26 '085 

July        .        . 

64'' -76 

60"-70 

62" -73 

55"-58 

52" -07 

26-121  , 

August    . 

66''-79 

49"-66 

68" -22 

66" -28 

51" -54 

26-07 

September 

7r-27 

52" -80 

62" -03 

69"-36 

53"-72 

26  026 

October  . 

74*'-69 

59" -05 

66"-87 

58" -47 

57" -88 

26-002  ; 

November 

80**-43 

61" -86 

71"-14 

,69" -06 

63" -26 

26-953 

December 
Annual  mean  . 

79''-48 

62" -66 

7r-06 

68"-57 

63" -89 

25-958 

73^-94 

67° -81 

65" -80 

63" -08 

68"-73 

26  00 

Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  gives 
the  following  observations  on  the  meteorology  of  the  east  coast, 
the  result  of  observations  taken  at  Tamatave  from  October 
1881  to  September  1882  inclusive. 
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"In  some  respects  the  weather  of  the  twelve  months 
ending  30  th  September  has  been  exceptional.  During  the 
summer,  from  October  1881  to  February  1882,  the  northerly 
wind  was  but  seldom  felt  in  Tamatave,  variable  winds,  fre- 
quently with  a  south-westerly  direction,  taking  the  place  of 
the  usual  north-east  wind.  The  winter  months  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  wet  season  on  the  coast,  and  the  summer  the 
dry  season;  but  this  year  their  character  has  been  partly 
reversed.  In  June  1882  only  8*52  inches  of  rain  fell  against 
15*5  in  June  1881 ;  there  was  a  fall  of  2'19  inches  in  May 
1882,  while  in  May  1881  there  fell  9*76  inches.  The  total 
amount  of  rainfall  for  the  year  has  been  94*94  inches,  and 
the  greatest  fall  in  any  twenty-four  hours  took  place  on  29th 
June,  when  5*06  inches  fell.  The  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  has  fallen,  and  the  total  amount  for  each  month,  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  year  as  follows : — 


General 
direction  of 
wind. 


Date. 

Days. 

Inches. 

Date. 

Days. 

Inches. 

1881. 
October 
November  . 
December    . 

1882. 
January 
February     . 
March 

17 
13 
17 

19 
18 
22 

4-18 
6-20 
6-38 

18  02 

11-62 

6-46 

1882. 
April  . 
May    . 
June   . 
July    .        . 
August 
September  . 

Total       . 

23 
16 
19 
28 
20 
14 

11-85 
2-19 
8-62 

13-45 
7-41 
6-21 

226 

94-94 

"The  general  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  southerly. 
During  306  days  it  has  blown  between  east  round  by  south  to 
west ;  and  during  the  remaining  59  days  it  has  had  a  direction 
between  east  round  by  north  to  west.  There  has  been  no 
hurricane  on  the  coast  this  year,  though  considerable  fear  was 
felt  on  26  th  February,  when  the  barometer  fell  from  30**  in 
the  morning  at  9  o'clock  to  29°'81  by  12  o'clock;  rising  to 
29°-90  on  27th  February,  and  falling  to  29°-80  by  3  o'clock; 
and  on  the  following  day  from  29°-91  to  29°'81.  On  3d 
March  it  again  became  steady  at  a  little  above  30^  This  was 
the  greatest  atmospheric  disturbance  we  have  had  during  the 
year.  The  wind  at  the  time  was  strong  from  the  south  and 
south-east  to  south. 

"  The  greatest  amount  of  heat  registered  by  the  insulated 
solar  radiation  thermometer  was  on  2 2d  December,  when  it 
stood  at  163°      The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  a 
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good  circulation  of  air  has  been  93**,  which  it  attained  on  24th 
December  and  15th  and  25th  January.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture during  the  night  has  been  58**,  on  28th  June  and  9th 
and  10th  July."  ^ 

"  In  the  so-called  rainy  season  the  heat  on  the  south-west  South-west 
coast  is  most  intense,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  ahnost  *^*^ 
unbearabla  On  the  shore,  however,  we  get  the  refreshing  sea- 
breeze,  beginning  at  mid-day  and  continuing  till  about  sunset. 
Owing  to  this  the  fever  on  the  shore  is  not  of  such  a  fatal 
character  as  that  in  the  interior,  and  it  is  evident  that  if 
Europeans  are  to  hold  out  at  all  against  the  climate  for  any 
length  of  time  it  can  only  be  on  the  shore,  although  even  there 
it  is  also  very  enervating.  Farther  inland,  owing  to  the  viru- 
lent character  of  the  fever,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  live 
for  any  length  of  time.  Even  the  H6va  from  Imferina  seem 
to  be  no  better  fitted  to  withstand  the  fever  than  Europeans. 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  missionaries  to  reside  in  the 
S^alilva  country  at  any  distance  from  the  shore,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  mission  work  among  these 
people.  The  inland  stations  can  only  be  worked  from  the 
head-stations  on  the  shore  by  native  teachers  and  by  occasional 
visits  of  the  missionaries  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  way  the  Norwegian  missionaries  who  are 
settled  on  this  coast  intend,  if  possible,  to  carry  on  mission 
work.  A  great  plague  here  is  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes. 
They  are  quite  as  troublesome  on  the  shore  as  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country.  When  the  sea-breeze  subsides  in  the  . 
evening  they  come  out  of  the  forest  in  dark  clouds,  and  make 
existence  funong  them  anything  but  comfortable."  ^ 

Ankdy, 

The  climate  of  the  valley  is  very  hot,  and  the  fever  very  Climate  of 
severe.  Being  flat  in  the  centre  and  girded  on  all  sides  by  ^^^y- 
hills  and  deep  forests  it  is  very  diflScult  of  access  to  the  fresh- 
ening breezes  from  the  east.  The  fever  is  more  malignant  in 
the  smaller  valleys  which  run  in  between  the  hiUs  on  the  west 
side,  especially  those  of  I16hasiha,  AmbMinangkvo,  Is^fotra, 
and  Im^rimitatra.  There  is  fever  to  the  east  and  in  the  centre, 
but  it  is  slight  compared  to  that  of  the  west.  M6raminga  is 
said  to  be  very  bad,  but  that  in  a  measure  may  be  accounted 

'  Madagascar  and  France^  Appendix,  pp.  806-312. 
*  Mr.  A.  Walen  in  AnUtnanarivo  Annilal. 
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for  by  the  filth  of  the  village.  Fever  is  at  its  worst  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  harvest  time  from  the  end  of 
January  to  the  beginning  of  ApriL  In  winter  it  is  very  cold, 
there  being  no  perceptible  difference  from  the  climate  in 
Im^rina, excepting  that  there  is  very  much  more  irUca  ("drizzle.") 
Great  numbers  of  people  designated  "  B^riiinina  *'  ("  many  in 
the  winter  '*)  go  down  from  Im^rina  at  this  season  (June,  July, 
and  August),  without  fear  of  fever,  for  trade  or  to  carry  goods. 


Meteorolooioal  Observations  taken  at  Tamatave,  18S1-82,  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Shaw,  L.M.S. 

Average  Daily  Register^  9  A.M. 


Thermometer 

DaU 

t.              Barometer. 

(Fahrenheit). 

Amotmt 
of  CloQd. 

Force  ox 
WtacL 

BainftUin 
Inehes. 

Dry  Bulb. 

Wet  Bulb. 

1881 

October 

.     .        30-288 

76^ 

68' -3 

3  1 

2-8 

•13» 

Novembei 

•     .     .        30  168 

79''-5 

73'-6 

4-4 

3-2 

•173 

December 

30 -2 

82'' -6 

770.7 

3-6 

2  1 

•204 

1885 

5. 

January 

.     .        80-114 

84°-08 

76^-7 

4-8 

2-6 

•434 

February 

.     .        30  05 

82^* -2 

76*'-8 

6- 

3-6 

-416 

March 

.     .        80-09 

80' 

76' 

4- 

4- 

-208 

April  . 
M^y    . 

.     .        80-186 

78°-4 

74'' -3 

4- 

8- 

•378 

.     .        80-23 

78** 

76' 

4- 

2-8 

•07 

June   . 

.     .        80-376 

71'-8 

68' -9 

5-4 

8-6 

•284 

July    . 

.     .        30-23 

69**-9 

67'-8 

4-7 

2-4 

•448 

August 

.     .        30-40 

71°-6 

67'-8 

4- 

3- 

-240 

Septembei 

r    .             30-36 

74» 

69' 

3- 

7- 

-18 

Average  Daily  Itogister,  3  p.m. 

Thermometer 
(Fahrenheit). 

^ 

;^- 

In  Shade. 

Date. 

Barometer. 

1^ 

Max.  in 
Sun. 

Dry  Bulb. 

Wet  Bulb. 

Max. 

Min. 

1881. 

October  .     . 

80-259 

79'-3 

70' -9 

2-4 

3- 

79' -9 

62'-4 

140'-4 

November    . 

30-096 

80' -6 

72' -8 

3-3 

3-8 

81'-4 

68'-l 

140'-2 

December    . 

80-06 

82'-4 

74' -9 

3-2 

2-8 

85'-2 

66'-4 

141'-4 

1882. 

January  .     . 

30-041 

84' -2 

78'-2 

4-3 

3-4 

88'-8 

70'-9 

143' -9 

February 

30-01 

83' 

77'-6 

4- 

3-9 

86' 

71'-8 

145' 

March     .     . 

30  03 

81' 

76' 

5- 

4- 

86' 

69' 

143' 

April .     .     . 

80-091 

80' 

76' 

4^ 

3^ 

83' 

68'     ' 

146' 

May   .     .     . 

30-18 

79' 

72' 

3-3 

3-8 

82' 

64' 

137* 

June  .     .     . 

30-33 

74'-3 

70'-3 

6-2 

4-1 

77'-75 

61'-5 

181'-1 

July   .     .     . 

30-386 

72'-8 

70' 7 

3-8 

3-8 

75'-9 

60'-9 

129'-4 

August    .     . 

30-365 

74' -3 

69' -1 

3-9 

4-6 

76' -6 

61' -8 

132'-8 

September    . 

30-30 

76' 

70' 

3- 

4- 

78' 

62' 

185' 
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West  Coast  of  Madagascar,  Winds  in  the  Mozambiqtie 
Channel — "  The  northerly  monsoon  commences  about  the  be-  Northerly 
ginning  of  October  and  the  southerly  one  the  beginning  of  °^°"^°°^- 
April;  but  southward  of  20"*  S.  lat.  the  northerly  monsoon 
ceases,  and  the  winds  are  very  variable,  with  a  greater  preva- 
lence of  south  and  south-south-east  winds  than  any  other,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Madagascar  side,  near  the  south-west  end  of 
which  south-east  and  east-south-east  winds  prevail  all  the 
year  round,  but  do  not  extend  far  up  the  coast. 

"  The  change  of  monsoons  which  occurs  between  mid-March 
and  mid- April,  and  again  between  mid-September  and  mid- 
October,  occupies  a  few  days  or  more,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  squally  weather. 

"The  northern  monsoon  is  usually  accompanied  by  fine  Fine 
weather  and  smooth  water  during  October,  November,  and  ^®**^®^- 
December,  but  then  rains  commence  on  the  coast,  and  variable 
winds  and  calms  may  be  expected  in  its  vicinity ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  fine  weather  and  north-east  winds  at  sea.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  the  north-east  winds  rarely  set 
in  strong  before  the  middle  of  December ;  for  three  consecutive 
years  their  first  decided  blow  was  observed  to  occur  on  the 
25th  December.  During  this  monsoon  the  southerly  winds 
which  prevail  southward  of  the  tropic  occasionally  force  their 
way  northward,  overcoming  the  monsoon  even  as  far  north  as 
the  Comoro  Islands,  and  blowing  a  dduble-reefed  topsail  breeze ; 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mozambique  Channel  these  winds 
amount  to  a  gale.  This  weather  is  preceded  by  heavy  banks 
of  cloud  to  the  southward,  with  gloomy  weather,  but  does  not 
last  long. 

"  Hurricanes  are  said  to  have  occurred  towards  the  latter  No  hum- 
end   of  January  at  Mozambique  in  former  years ;   and  that  ^o^am^ 
place  was  visited  by  a  severe  one  on  the   1st  and   2d  April  bique 
1858,  during  which  several  vessels  were  driven  from   their      ^^^' 
anchors  in  the  harbour  and  much  damage  was  done.     These 
hurricanes,  however,  appear  to  be  quite  local,  and  we  have  no 
reports  of  any  having  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  although  severe  gales   are   occasionally  experienced 
there.     The  Indian  Ocean  hurricanes,  which  at  times  do  so 
much  damage  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauritius,  appear  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  Madagascar  before  reaching  the  Mozambique  Channel. 
From  Zanzibar  to  the  equator,  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  although  part  of  the  northerly  monsoon,  winds 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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prevail  from  east-north-east  to  east-south-east.  At  this  season, 
therefore,  it  is  practicable  for  dhows  to  make  their  way  thus 
far  northward.  The  weather  hereabout  during  these  months 
is  fine,  with  occasional  showers  and  sometimes  thunder  and 
lightning,  but  no  heavy  squalls. 

"The  southerly  monsoon  blows  with  much  regularity  at 
about  south-south-east  between  Euiopa  Island  and  Mozambique. 
Between  Mozambique  and  Cape  Delgado,  and  at  the  Comoro 
Islands,  it  varies  from  south-west  to  south-south-east,  becoming 
steadier  at  south  thence  to  Zanzibar.  This  monsoon  is  called 
the  fine-weather  season,  and  is  generally  free  from  gales ;  but 
there  is  much  more  wind  and  sea  in  the  Mozambique  Channel 
than  during  the  northerly  monsoon ;  vessels  proceeding  to  the 
southward  will  frequently  find  a  hard  double-reefed  topsail 
breeze  and  heavy  sea  "  {Admiral  de  Hoi^sey), 

Currents  on  the  West  Coast  of  MadagoMar  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel. — "A  branch  of  the  great  equatorial  current 
flows  westward  past  the  north  end  of  Madagascar  and  strikes 
the  coast  about  Cape  Delgado,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  One  of  these  flows  northward,  past  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba,  and  thence  on  to  Guardafui,  during  the  southerly  mon- 
soon, but  during  the  northerly  one  it  is  deflected  from  the 
land  to  the  eastwai'd  before  reaching  the  equator ;  the  other 
branch  flows  southward  from  Mozambique,  following  the  coast 
of  Africa  until  it  is  joined  off  Natal  by  the  branch  of  current 
which  flows  past  the  south  end  of  Madagascar  towards  the 
Cape.     These  two  united  form  the  Agulhas  current. 

"  The  above  appears  to  be  the  main  stream  of  the  Mozam- 
bique currents,  but  their  speed  varies  much,  and  the  system 
is  complicated  by  strong  counter-currents  which  scarcely  run 
two  consecutive  days  alike,  and  defy  all  attempts  to  ascertain 
a  ship's  position  without  frequent  observations. 

"The  current  past  Cape  Amber  averages  two  knots,  not 
unfrequently  runs  three  knots,  but  this  strength  of  current 
does  not  extend  more  than  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Amber.  From  Cape  Delgado  northward  the  velocity  is 
much  influenced  by  the  monsoon;  Its  average  may  be  taken 
at  one  and  a  half  knot,  but  often  more,  and  between  Mafia 
and  Pemba  sometimes  three  or  four  knots,  particularly  in 
April  and  May,  after  the  termination  of  the  northerly  monsoon. 
This  northerly  current  becomes  weaker  as  you  increase  your 
distance  from  shore,  but  near  the  land  it  continues  its  course 
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north-eastward  to  about  1^-°  S.  lat.,  wliere  during  the  northerly- 
monsoon  it  meets  the  northerly  current,  and  the  two  produce 
an  offset  from  tlie  land.  On  three  occasions  about  the  months 
of  February  and  March  H.M.S.  *  Gorgon  '  experienced  a  north- 
westerly current  of  twenty  miles  a  day  as  far  north  as  Castle 
Point,  whereas  to  the  northward  of  this  point  the  current  was 
south-westerly  more  than  thirty  miles  a  day.  During  the 
southerly  monsoon  the  north-easterly  current  generally  extends 
to  Guardafui. 

"  From  Delgado  southward  the  current  generally  runs  one 
and  a  half  or  two  knots  past  Mozambique,  but  between  the 
Comoro  Islands  and  the  coast,  and  thence  southward  until  past 
the  narrow  part  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  there  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  direction  or  force  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  it  will  run  three  knots  one  way  and  as  much  another  at 
times. 

"  Off  Mozambique  we  have  known  the  current  set  south- 
east by  east  four  knots,  and  sixty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
that  it  ran  north-north-west  and  west-north-west  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  knots. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Comoro  Islands  the  current  generally 
runs  to  the  westward,  but  a  little  to  the  southward  of  them 
there  is  frequently  a  counter-current  setting  to  the  eastward,  • 
partly  owing  to  which  H.M.  tender  'Enchantress'  (formerly 
the  prize  slaver  '  Manuela ')  was  lost  on  the  western  reefs  of 
Mayotta.  To  the  northward  of  the  Comoro  Islands  a  north- 
westerly current  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  knot  is  generally 
found. 

"  On  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar  the  current  is  generally  Northerly 
northerly  but  not  strong,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Mozambique  ^sTcoast. 
Channel,  when  to  the  southward  of  18°  S.  lat.,  there  is  more 
often  a  northerly  than  a  southerly  current.     Near  the*  coast  of 
the  main  a  southerly  current  prevails  "  {Admiral  de  Horsey), 

By  the  researches  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  chemist  and  physicist  Specific 
in  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  sea-  fhnea-^ 
water  were  ascertained,  showing  the  varying  degrees  of  saltness  '**^a*e'*  ^^ 
of  the  different  oceanic  areas.    Mr.  Buchanan  divides  the  waters 
which  cover  the  globe  into  five  zones,  two  of  which  correspi  nd 
very    nearly  with    the   areas   traversed  by   the   trade -winds. 
According  to  the  chart  illustrating  Mr.  Buchanan's  paper  there 
is  an  area  of  concentration  occui)ying  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0265.     The  western  limit 
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of  this  area  touches  the  Mascarene  Islands.  The  waters  sur- 
rounding Madagascar,  including  the  Mozambique  Channel,  are 
represented  as  having  a  mean  specific  gravity  of  10260  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Amber.  North  of  1 2°  lat.,  however,  is  another  zone 
in  the  equatorial  current  with  specific  gravity  1*0255,  this  dilu- 
tion increasing  asit  approaches  thezoneof  perpetual  precipitation.^ 

In  Map  9  are  shown  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  surface 
water  in  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the  summer  and  winter 
months,  taken  from  the  compilation  by  Mr.  R  C.  Carrington, 
F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Marine  Survey  of  India,  1880.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  surface  water  of  the  sea  surrounding  Mada- 
gascar has  a  mean  temperature  of  80**  Fahr.  during  the  sum- 
mer as  far  south  as  Cape  St.  Mary,  whilst  during  the  winter 
the  temperature  ranges  from  77^**  at  Cape  Amber  to  72°  at 
Cape  St  Mary. 

On  Map  9  are  also  marked  the  "  isogonal "  lines  or  lines  of 
equal  magnetic  variation  or  declination,  as  well  as  the  "  isoclinal " 
lines  or  curves  of  equal  dip  or  inclination,  after  those  given  by 
the  late  Sir  F.  J.  Evans,  hydrographer-royal.  From  these  it 
appeal's  that  the  whole  of  Madagascar  lies  in  the  region  of 
"  red  "  or  southern  magnetism,  and  the  variation  ranges  from 
9**  west  at  Cape  Amber  to  19**  west  at  Cape  St.  Mary,  whilst 
the  dip  of  the  "  blue  "  or  south  pole  of  the  needle  ranges  from 
42°  at  Cape  Amber  to  57°  at  Cape  St.  Mary.  With  regard  to 
magnetic  "  intensity,"  the  line  of  equal  total  force  (expressed  in 
absolute  measure  by  British  units)  (8)  traverses  Madagascar 
from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  East.  The  annual  change  or 
secular  variation  is  increasing  from  &"  west  at  Cape  Amber  to 
52"  west  at  Cape  St.  Mary. 

The  rise  of  the  tides  at  the  various  ports  has  been  given  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  rise  is  generally  uniform  at  a  mean 
of  from  eight  to  nine  feet  along  the  east  coast  at  4h.,  whilst 
on  the  west  coast  the  rise  ranges  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  at 
4h.  30m.  to  4h.  45m.  The  occurrence  of  earthquake  waves 
and  rollers,  termed  by  the  French  "  les  raz  de  marges,"  have 
been  frequently  observed  on  the  east  coast,  noticeably  on  27th 
August  1883,  when  boats  and  lighters  were  stranded  high  and 
dry  on  the  beach  at  Tamatave.  The  volcanic  disturbances  in 
Java  and  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  produced  a  perceptible 
movement  of  the  water  on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar^  and 
floating  pumice  reached  the  island  from  the  same  origin. 
1  See  Jour»  Roy,  Qtog.  Soc,  1877,  p.  72.     See  also  Map.  No.  11,  vol.  iL 
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Pathology. 

Excepting  on  the  swampy  coast  and  in  those  parts  of  the  Normal 
island  in  which,  from  stagnant  marshes  or  other  causes,  the  ^f  M*i?^a!** 
baneful  miasma  produces  the  fever  and  ague  so  fatal  to  num-  gascar. 
bers  of  the  natives  and  foreigners,  the  climate  of  Madagascar 
may  be  regarded  as  conducive  to  health,  vigour,  and  longevity. 
The  diseases  indigenous  to  the  island  are  not  numerous ;  very 
few  are  acute>  and  they  are  chiefly  chronic ;  and  though  many 
of  the  afflicted  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  under 
various  degrees  of  suffering,  but  few  are  carried  off  suddenly. 
The  diseases  are  common  to  other  countries,  while  some  are 
peculiar  to  the  island, — among  tlie  most  alarming  and  destructive 
being  the  so-called  Madagascar  fever. 

On  the  30th  August  1862  Dr.  A.  Davidson,  M.RC.P.K,  1862. 
etCv,  and  his  wife,  arrived  in  Antananarivo,  together  with  Mr.  ^^^s^u. 
and  Mrs.  Toy  and  Mr.  Stagg,  missionaries  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Dr-  Davidson  at  once  established  a  dispensary, 
which  the  principal  nobles  under  Rainiv6nin4hitrini6ny,  the 
prim-e  minister,  generously  assisted  to  build  at  Firavohitra, 
overlooking  Andohalo.  The  establishment  of  the  Medical 
Mission  proved  a  great  addition  to  the  means  of  influence 
exercised  by  tlie  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
for  good  among  the  Hova  people,  tending  greatly  to  disarm 
their  inveterate  prejudices  and  secure  their  confidence  and 
gratitude.  Within  the  first  two  years  from  the  starting  of  this 
institution  Dr.  Davidson  had  prescribed  for  3000  patients  and 
upwards  out  of  the  numbers  who  had  applied  to  him  for  relief. 
Dr.  Davidson  greatly  ingratiated  himself  with  Eainiv6nini- 
hitrini6ny,  and  exercised  great  influence  over  him  and  the 
other  nobles,  so  that  he  was  able  to  commence  the  erection  of 
a  hospital  built  and  designed  by  Mr.  Cameron  for  receiving  in- 
patients at  AnilakMy,  hoping  that  tlie  institution  might  in 
time  become  self-supporting.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  1864. 
building  was  laid  by  the  prime  minister  on  the  6th  January 
1864,  on  which  occasion  it  may  be  remarked  (as  showing  the 
climate)  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  llO"*  Fahr.  in  a  tent 
ivhich  had  been  erected  on  the  ground  for  refreshment 

The  mission  hospital  was    opened   for   the  reception   of  1865. 
patients  on  25th  July  1865.     It  is  situated  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from   the   great   ZomA   (market),  on   the   level  ground 
between  the  two  northern  divisions  of  the  city  hill  close  to  the 
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Government  workshops,  which  were   erected  by  the  English 
1867.  artisans  who  formed  part  of  the  first  mission.      The  mission 

^^spitai.  hospital  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  James  Sibree  junior  in  1870  ^ 
as  it  appeared  to  him  in  1867  : — "Almost  adjoining  the  work- 
shops is  the  mission  hospital,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
the  city.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  about  a  hundred  feet 
long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  and  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
sun-dried  bricks  plastered  externally  with  lime.  Although 
such  a  building  material  in  England  would  give  the  idea  of 
something  very  insecure,  yet  the  clay  here  is  of  so  hard  and 
tenacious  a  character  that  buildings  of  this  kind  are  really 
very  substantial,  and  if  occasionally  pointed  will  last  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  mortar  also  is  nothing  but  clay 
well  tempered,  and  the  interior  plastering  is  of  the  same 
material  mixed  with  a  little  sharp  sand.  The  hospital  stands 
just  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  perhaps  a  little  too  close  to  it. 
It  has  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  front,  and  behind  are  the 
kitchens  and  offices.  The  building  will  accommodate  fifty 
patients,  and  consists  of  two  long  wards  or  rooms  the  whole 
length  of  the  structure,  one  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  other 
above.  Each  bed  is  screened  off  by  light  movable  wooden 
framework  covered  with  chintz  cloth,  so  that  there  is  free  cir- 
culation of  air  througliout.  The  windows  are  all  sashed  and 
the  ground  floor  tiled.  At  the  back  is  a  projection  containing 
the  staircase,  with  a  dispensary  below  and  operating  and  con- 
sulting room  above.  Great  numbers  of  people  may  be  seen 
waiting  here  every  day  for  advice  and  medicine,  for  this  depart- 
ment of  Christian  work  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  classes  of 
the  people.  Dr.  Andrew  Davidson,  the  indefatigable  medical 
missionary,  has  his  residence  adjoining  the  hospital,  so  that  the 
patients  have  the  benefit  of  his  constant  attendance  in  severe 
cases. 
Medical  "  Besides  the  direct  benefit  afforded  to  the  people  by  Dr. 

S^natives°  Davidson's  labours  he  has  several  intelligent  young  men  under 
his  charge,  whom  he  instructs  in  medicine  and  surgery.  These 
young  Malagasy  have  in  many  instances  shown, by  their  attention 
and  acquirements,  that  the  teaching  they  receive,  and  the 
experience  gained  by  seeing  patients,  are  not  lost  upon  them ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  of  them  will  in  due  time  be 

^  Madagascar  and  its  People^  by  James  Sibree  junior,  architect  of  the 
Memorial  Churches,  Antananarivo  (Religious  Tract  Society,  London,  1870),  p. 
146. 
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well  qualified  to  act  as  physicians  to  their  countrymen,  and  to 
take  charge  of  dispensaries  and  medical  mission  stations  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country."  (One  of  Dr.  Davidson's  students 
has  lately — October  1869 — gone  to  the  B(5tsil^o  country  to 
open  a  mission  hospital  at  Fian&rantsoa.) 

The  Medical  Mission^  which  was  thus  established  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in   conjunction  with  Dr.  Bums 
Thompson  of  Edinburgh,  was  successfully  carried  on  at  Anila- 
k61y  for  many  years.     In  1876,  however,  circumstances  led  1876. 
to  the  withdrawal  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Andrew  Davidson  ^^^[iQf 
(now  colonial  surgeon  in  Mauritius),  in  whose  hands,  as  before  Dr.  David- 
mentioned,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  Mackie,  it  had  hitherto  ^^^ 
been  carried  on,  and  for  several  years  the  hospital  premises  at 
Anilaktily  were  unoccupied.     This  interval  was  made  use  of 
for  putting  the  place  into  thorough  repair,  replacing  the  old 
thatched   roof  by  one  of  tiles,  and  entirely  rearranging   the 
interior,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  more  extensive  service 
than  had  hitherto  been  the  casa     The  building  is  the  property 
of   the   London   Missionary   Society,   but   from   the   first  the 
Friends'   Foreign    Mission   Association   and   other  missionary 
societies  joined  in  the  common  work.     For  some  time  there 
was  no  successor  to  Dr.  Davidson  who  could  put  the  hospital 
into  use ;  and  the  loss  of  the  medical  mission  was  felt  especially 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemics  in  1878. 

The   Government  obtained    the   services   of  two  medical  Govern- 
practitioners   for  the   benefit  of   the   court  and   people,   Drs.  ^"^q^^' 
Parker  and   Mackie,  and  the   Norwegians   also   had   medical 
men    in    their    mission ;    an    effort    was    therefore    made    in 
1879  to  reopen  the  out-patient  department  of  the  hospital,  1879. 
and   to   take  a  limited   number   of   in-patients.      Several  of 
the  missionaries  of  the  two  societies,  who  had  some  medical 
knowledge,  agreed  to  share  the  work  among  them,  and  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Hogg,  the  European  nurse,  who  was  still  at 
the  capital,  were  enlisted ;  and,  as  these  arrangements  were  in 
progress.  Dr.  Tregelles  Fox,  MRCS.,  L.S.A,  and  his  wife  came  Dr.  and 
out  from  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  F.F.M.A,  and  ^"-  ^°^ 
opened  the  out-patient  department  on   2d   October   1880,  a  1880. 
committee  of  the  members  of  the  two  societies  forming  the 
board  of  the  newly-established  Medical  Mission.      From  the 
first  a  minimum  payment  of  2d.  was  received  from  the  patients 

^  Jievimo  of  the  Work  of  the  Friends*  Foreign  Mission  Assoeialion  in  Mada* 
gascarfrmn  1807-1880,     ( Antauknari vo.     Printed  at  the  F.  F.  M.  A. ) 
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on  each  attendance,  and  the  money  so  collected  amounted  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1880  to  £11,  a  sum  quite  insufficient  to 
pay  for  the  medicines  which  were  used.  The  number  of 
patients  seen  in  that  time  was  about  600,  and  most  of  these 
returned  a  number  of  times  for  more  medicine.  The  hospital, 
however,  stood  empty  for  want  of  a  nurse  to  superintend  it 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Fox.  Many  Malagasy  youths 
applied  to  be  trained  as  medical  students,  and  many  women 
also.  Of  these,  two  boys  were  received  who  were  a  help  in 
seeing  the  patients,  etc.,  from  their  knowledge  of  English. 
They  also  kept  the  register,  dispensed  medicines,  and  vaccinated 
successfully.  Vaccination  was  carried  on  every  week,  and  the 
scholars  at  the  schools  vaccinated ;  the  people  appreciating  its 
effect  in  checking  the  ravages  of  smallpox. 

1881.  There  were  other  dispensaries  open  at  this  time  in  the 
Dispen-       town,  viz.  the  Queen's  at  the  "  AvJLra-dr6va,"  under  Dr.  Mackie, 

sanes.  .  . 

and  that  of  the  Norwegian  Mission,  under  Drs.  Guldberg  and 
Borgrevinck.  Dr.  Parker  returned  during  this  year  to  England. 
During  1881  the  number  of  patients  seen  up  to  31st  December 
from  2d  October  1880  was  2304.  It  was  not  until  20th 
April  1881  that  the  first  in-patient  was  received  into  the  re- 
opened hospital ;  since  which  date,  up  to  the  end  of  that  year, 
224  patients  were  received;  the  average  number  each  night 
being  iSfteen  at  first,  increasing  up  to  twenty  and  twenty-three. 

1882.  Events  occurred  in  1882  which  greatly  affected  the  rela- 
Banish-  ^jy^  position  of  the  Medical  Mission,  adding  to  the  importance 
Dr.  An-  of  the  hospital  at  AnJtlakfely,  and  increasing  the  responsibility 
drianiiy.      ^f  ^-j^q  workers.  "   Dr.  Mackie  left  Madagascar  for  England,  and 

Dr.  AndrianJily,  who  had  been  very  popular,  was  banished,  as  a 
political  prisoner,  in  the  far  south  of  the  island.  Dr.  Eajaoni, 
a  native  practitioner  holding  a  Scotch  qualification,  arrived  in 
July,  and  was  engaged  in  attending  on  the  queen.  There  are 
now  no  longer  any  qualified  French  doctors  in  connection  with 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Mission  in  Im^rina ;  so  that  the  Medical 
Mission  at  AnJilakfely  is  the  principal  medical  agency  in  An- 
tanJinarivo.  During  the  year  1882  1688  new  cases  were 
seen  during  the  year  in  the  out-patient  department,  while  376 
patients  were  admitted  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  98  were  men, 
192  women,  and  97  children.  Dr.  TregeUes  Fox  gives  a 
statement  of  the  diseases  treated  and  the  result  in  the  369 
patients  who  left  the  hospital  in  1882. 

Tdzo,  the  Malagasy  fever, — **  The  Malagasy  fever,  or  rather 
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fever  and  ague  together,  is  called  by  the  natives  td2o.  This  is  Malarial 
the  most  prevalent  and  destructive  malady  in  the  whole  island,  '®^®'* 
especially  to  the  Hovas  and  Europeans.  Imferina,  B^tsil^o,  Fort 
Dauphin  (?),  and  some  of  the  northern  provinces,  are  the  only 
parts  of  Madagascar  which  are  throughout  the  whole  year 
exempt  from  its  formidable  ravages.  Other  parts  are  exempt 
at  certain  seasons ;  and  in  some  provinces  it  is  so  destructive 
that  certain  districts  are  reputed  deadly  during  the  hot  and  wet 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  To  these  dis- 
tricts criminals  were  sometimes  sent,  who  seldom  survived  for 
any  length  of  time  their  exposure  to  the  malarious  poison 
exhaled  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  soiL  Mr.  Hastie  Fatal 
described  a  district  of  this  kind,  over  which  he  travelled  in  ^  **^* 
1822,  as  being  hilly,  nearly  destitute  of  wood,  and  having  but 
few  parts  covered  with  stagnant  water,  where  it  was  customary 
to  send  persons  who  were  condemned  to  be  confined ;  and  he 
adds  that  these  prisoners  always  died  in  the  place,  as  was  in- 
tended. This  district  is  in  Antsihknaka,  about  two  days' 
journey  from  AntanJinaiivo  towards  the  north -north -east 
direction."  Another  notable  case  was  that  of  Madame  Ida 
Pfeiffer,  who,  in  cgmpany  with  Lambert  and  his  associate, 
was  purposely  detained  at  B^forona,  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest  east  of  Antananarivo  for  several  days,  where  Madame 
Pfeiffer  contracted  the  fever  of  which  she  died  some  months 
later. 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  fever  (which  few  Europeans  or  inhabit-  Some 
ants  of  other  parts  of  Madagascar  itself  escape,  and  to  so  fever-proof, 
many  of  whom  among  both  classes  it  proves  fatal)  rarely  seizes 
those  who  are  natives  of  and  constant  residents  in  the  parts  of 
the  island  in  which  it  prevails,  who  are  said  to  be  '  vita  tkzol 
i.e,  fever-proof.  This  renders  it  necessary  for  foreigners  to 
avoid  arriving  on  the  coast  during  any  of  the  months  in  which 
the  fever  prevails. 

"  The  months  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  best  for  Europeans  Best 
to   arrive   at   Madagascar   are  July,  August,  and   September.  J^rival!'^'^ 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  during  this  period  less  likely  to 
be  attacked  with  fever  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
This  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  to  Europeans  pro- 
ceeding to  Madagascar. 

"  The  symptoms  of  the  tdzo  vary  considerably  in  different  Symptoms, 
individuals.     In  some  cases  its  early  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  a  violent  inflammatory  disorder.     This  is  always  considered 
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its  worst  appearance.  In  others  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  re- 
mittent, and  afterwards  an  intermittent  fever,  attended  with 
chills  and  shiverings.  This  is  regarded  as  its  most  favourable 
appearance,  and  that  which  encourages  the  greatest  hopes  of 
recovery.  Wlien  the  former  syinptoms  are  strongly  marked, 
there  is  always  great  danger;  but  when  the  latter  only  are 
present,  recovery  is  generally  expected. 

Inflamma-  "  The  symptoms  in  the  inflammatory  stage  are  severe  head- 

tory  stage.  ^^^^  languor,  pain  in  the  eyes,  especially  on  being  turned 
upwards,  dry  and  hot  skin,  vomitings,  pain  in  the  right  side, 
great  thirst,  quick  and  hard  pulse,  a  very  foul  furred  tongue, 
aversion  to  food,  flushing  of  the  face,  restlessness  especially  at 
night,  loss  of  sleep,  sometimes  dread  or  fear,  anxiety,  hypo- 
chondriasis, delirium,  an  apparent  improvement,  and  then  death 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

"  In  its  most  unfavourable  appearance  the  symptoms  are 
cold  and  chills  in  the  back,  shoulders,  and  loins,  stretching, 
lassitude,  and  a  disposition  to  lie  down,  with  great  fatigue  on 
the  least  exertion,  a  feeling  of  debility,  anxiety,  loss  of  appetite, 
thirst,  uneasiness  of  mind,  rigors,  and  sometimes  stupor.  This 
form  is  first  remittent,  and  soon  changes  into  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  is  divided  into  three  stages  of  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  fits  in  a  severe  degree.  The  sensation  during  the 
shivering  fit  is  like  being  pierced  with  darts.  This  is  followed, 
if  it  continues  long,  with  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  hepatitis, 
and  dysentery ;  and,  unless  the  fever  ceases  with  these  symp- 
toms, it  speedily  afterwards  tenninates  in  death. 

Treatment.  "  In  regard  to  treatment,  if  the  patient  be  robust,  and  has  a 

hard  quick  pulse,  Europeans  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  and 
other  means  of  reducing  the  system.  When  there  is  much 
thirst  and  a  hot  dry  skin  an  anodyne  antimonial  draught  is 
sometimes  found  useful.  If  after  this  no  change  for  the  better 
be  observed,  mercury  is  administered,  so  as  to  produce  ptyalism 
as  speedily  as  possible,  which  in  general  diminishes  or  removes 
every  unfavourable  symptom.  Tonics,  such  as  cinchona  bark 
or  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  are  afterwards  administered,  and 
the  patient  recommended  to  drink  plentifully  of  rice-water  or 
some  acidulated  beverage. 

Native  "  In  the  native  mode  of  treatment  the  remedies  are  few  and 

simple.  When  a  person  is  seized  with  the  fever,  the  remedy 
is  directed  by  the  sikidy,  or  divination.  Inquiry  in  such  cases 
is  made  of  the  sikidy,  in  which  house  the  patient  must  dwell. 


treatment. 
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Then  they  make  his  couch,  that  he  may  lie  on  the  west  of  the 
hearth,  near  the  fire,  and  administer  plenty  of  rice  to  eat; 
yea,  they  compel  him  to  swallow  boiled  rice,  or  any  food,  as 
they  believe  this  to  be  essential  to  his  recovery. 

"The  most  beneficial  remedy  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Rice-water, 
disorder  is  supposed  to  be  rice-water,  which  produces  perspira- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  nourish  the  system  during  the  period 
of  aversion  to  food  When  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  or  a  fit 
of  fever  comes  on,  the  vapour-bath  is  used  ;  leaves  supposed  to 
possess  medicinal  qualities  being  first  boiled  in  the  water. 
This  diminishes  the  force  of  the  fever,  and  sometimes  checks  it 
entirely,  if  it  be  used  half  an  hour  before  the  regular  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  paroxysms  which  come  on  every  other 
day.  When  the  effect  of  the  bath  is  thus  salutary,  the  patient 
will  then  have  an  interval  of  ninety-six  hours  in  which  to  re- 
cruit his  strength  instead  of  only  forty-eight.  He  will  thereby 
be  proportionably  better  fortified  against  the  next  attack. 
Besides  rice-water,  an  infusion  of  herbs  possessing  aperient 
qualities  is  administered;  to  tliese  they  sometimes  add  a 
decoction  of  leaves,  which  is  exceedingly  bitter,  supposed  to  act 
as  a  tonic.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  vapour-bath  half  an  Warm  and 
hour  before  the  paroxysm  comes  on,  they  take  the  warm  bath  "^^ 
every  evening,  whicli,  with  a  quantity  of  warm  drink,  never 
fails  to  produce  moisture  on  the  skin,  and  gives  the  patient 
rest  in  the  night "  {ElliSy  vol.  i.) 

"  When  the  symptoms  assume  an  inflammatory  character, 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  a  remittent  form ;  if  these  are  suc- 
cessful, hopes  of  recovery  are  cherished.     But  if  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  increase  instead  of  diminishing,  little  hope  of. 
.  recovery  is  entertained,  and    nature  sinks  rapidly ;  delirium, 
deafness,  insensibility  ensue,  and  death  terminates  the  scene." 
Warburg's  tincture  is  the  most  powerful  febrifuge  known  to  the  Warburg's 
medical  profession,  and  should  invariably  be  taken  by  every  *^^<^*^^®- 
traveller  exposed  to  malaria. 

"  Among  the  diseases  to  which  the  Malagasy  are  exposed  in  Smallpox, 
common  with  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  continent  of  Africa,  o'"'*^^^- 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  smallpox,  which  they  call 
rUiidra}  is  the  most  formidable.  How  long  this  scourge  has 
existed  in  Madagascar  is  not  known,  but  it  was  found  there  by  the 
early  missionaries,  was  reported  to  have  been  known  long  before 
that  period,  and  has  since  prevailed,  often  to  an  alarming  extent. 

^  Otherwise  Icirla;  also  lavirUf  **may  it  be  far  away." 
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Other  dis-  "Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  paralytic  diseases  but  seldom  occur, 

nor  are  pulmonary  disorders  frequent.  Inflammatory  affections 
of  the  bowels  prevail  at  certain  seasons ;  while,  £is  might  be 
expected  from  the  free  use  of  unripe  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
unsuitable  meat,  few  of  the  natives  are  exempt  from  stomach 
disorders,  produced  generally  by  the  crude  and  unwholesome 
nature  and  the  large  quantities  of  their  food.  Dropsical  com- 
plaints frequently  occur,  and  many  are  afficted  with  a  hard  and 
painful  internal  swelling  in  the  diaphragm.  Leprosy,  which  is 
called  hbka}  prevails,  though  the  unhappy  victims  of  this  hope- 
less disease  are  not  numerous.  Tumours  of  various  kinds 
prevail,  and  a  disease  resembling  what  is  called  '  white  swell- 
ing '  is  also  occasionally  seen  as  well  as  more  frequent  instances 
of  the  elephantiasis,  UhiU  tbngotra.  Instances  of  deafness  or 
dumbness  rarely  occur,  though  numbers  suffer  from  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  and  not  a  few  are  totally  blind.  This  calamity  is 
supposed  in  many  instances  to  occur  from  the  winding  of  silk. 
The  toothache  is  not  uncommon,  while  ulcers,  bdibdika,  and 
many  of  the  scrofulous  and  cutaneous  diseases  are  general,  and 
frequently  exhaust  the  patience  and  baffle  the  skill  of  native 
and  European  doctors.  The  general  neglect  of  cleanliness  per- 
petuates many  diseases  of  this  class.  Common  catarrh  and 
cough  often  prevail  to  a  great  extent ;  the  hooping-cough  was 
not  known  till  lately,  but  a  disease  resembling  the  measles, 
designated  kitrbtro,  produces  great  nivages  when  it  makes 
its  appearance  among  children.  Few  instances  of  insanity 
have  been  known  in  the  island,  though  several  cases  of  idiotism 
have  been  met  with.  Syphilitic  affections  are  almost  universal, 
and  many  are  afflicted  with  them  from  their  birth  to  the  end 
of  their  lives ;  while  few  of  the  inhabitants,  either  infant  or 
adult,  appear  exempt  from  the  sufferings  produced  by 
worms. 
Absence  of  "  Scarcely  any  cripples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  island,  and 
tie^""  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  infants  exhibiting  any  deformity 
or  obvious  detect  at  birth  are  destroyed. 

"  The  Malagasy  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  practice 
of  medicine  or  surgery  until  these  were  introduced  by  Europeans; 
nevertheless  they  were  accustomed  to  resort  to  various  simple 
natural  remedies  with  varying  results.  Many  of  their  applica- 
tions would  have  been  more  efficacious  had  they  been  unac* 
companied  by  many  injurious  superstitious  observances. 

^  Also  habokdna. 
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"  The  Malagasy  pharmacopoeia,  though  simple  and  limited  as  Native 
regards  the  substances  embraced,  admits  of  considerable  variety  poe*i^*^°" 
in  the  mode  of  administration.  No  mineral  preparations, 
excepting  brought  by  foreigners,  except  red  and  white  clay, 
v^ere  ever  employed.  Gunpowder,  however,  was  a  sovereign 
remedy.  Animal  substances  were  employed ;  but  the  native 
Malagasy  remedies  were  •  chiefly  vegetable,  consisting  of  roots, 
stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  different  plants,  the  bark  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  aromatic  gums,  of  which  their  forests  furnish 
many  varieties,  and  varieties  of  moss,  lichen,  grass,  tobacco, 
herbs,  and  capsianus.  The  mpanad  bdy,  diviners  and  herbalists, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  many  of 
the  indigenous  productions  of  the  country.  Barks,  gums, 
leaves,  roots,  etc.,  possessing  aperient,  cathartic,  diuretic,  tonic, 
or  sedative  properties,  were  generally  applied  in  cases  in 
which  they  were  specifically  required.  Hence  the  native 
doctors  are  able  sometimes  to  arrest  the  progress  of  fever  when 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  violent  and  decisive.  The 
remedies  taken  internally  consist  of  decoctions  or  infusions. 
External  applications  are  in  the  form  of  fomentations,  poultices, 
and  ointments  made  from  the  fat  of  animals. 

"  The  vapour  bath  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  sick,  and  Vapour 
frequently  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fever.  The  patient  ^**^* 
is  seated  over  a  large  earthen  pan  containing  water,  spreading 
over  him.  several  large  native  cloths,  and  then  a  quantity  of 
steam  is  produced  by  casting  pieces  of  iron  or  stones  heated 
red-hot  into  the  water.  Cold  bathing  is  also  resorted  to  for 
cleanliness  and  refreshment.  The  natives  also  resort  to  a 
practice  somewhat  resembling  shampooing,  viz.  pressing  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  with  the  hand  and  pulling  the  joints 
during  the  incipient  stages  of  disease,  or  at  times  of  debility 
from  fatigue. 

"  Native  medicines,^  in  great  numbers  and  variety,  are  to  Charms  of 
be  bought  in  the  markets.     The  mpanad  bdy,  or  makers  of  ^^^^^^ 
charms,  are   the   preparers   and  vendors   of  these   medicines. 
The  nostrums  are  bought  either  ready  for  use  or  so  mixed  up 
with  herbs,  barks,  and  gums  as  to  prevent  the  uninitiated  from 
discovering  of  what  they  really  consist. 

"  A  simple  kind  of  surgery  has  long  been  in  use  amongst 
the  Malagasy.     Wounds  from  a  spear  or  bullet  they  attempt  to 

^  Dr.   J.  W.  Parker  has  given  an  account  of  the  native  remedies  in  the 
AntandnaHvo  Annual,  v.,  1881. 
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heal  by  washing  the  wound  with  a  decoction  of  herbs,  by  clos- 
ing the  apertures  and  bandaging  tlie  parts,  witliout  attempting 
to  extract  the  substance  that  may  be  lodged  within.  Wlien 
the  skull  or  thigh  was  broken  the  wounded  were  left  to  perish, 
but  in  other  cases  of  fracture  the  bones  were  drawn  carefully 
together  as  near  as  possible  in  their  original  form ;  splints  of 
bamboo  were  applied  to  the  limb  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
it  in  the  proper  position,  and  the  whole  carefully  bandaged 
with  cloth.  This  method  of  treatment  was  often  successful. 
Dislocations  of  the  joints  were  occasionally  reduced,  and  it  is 
stated  that  even  amputations  were  successfully  performed  by 
the  mpd^nao  bdy.  The  natives  are  averse  to  bleeding,  but  they 
are  not  unacquainted  with  a  rude  sort  of  cupping  process. 

"  No  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Malagasy  is  more  credit- 
able to  their  humanity  than  the  kind,  patient,  and  affectionate 
manner  in  which  they  attend  upon  the  sick.  Everything 
within  the  compass  of  their  means  that  can  administer  to  their 
comfort,  mitigate  their  sufferings,  or  favour  recovery,  is  pro- 
vided "  (Ellis's  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  chaps,  viii.  ix.) 

Diseases  in  tlie  central  portions  of  the  islaml. — "  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  central  province  above  the  sea,"  writes  Mr.  Sibree, 
"from  4000  to  5000  feet,  gives,  besides  exemption  from  ague 
and  intermittent  fever,  a  more  temperate  climate  than  could  be 
expected  in  a  latitude  of  18°  south.  The  common  variation 
of  temperature  is  between  58°  and  80°  Fahr.  The  rainfall 
(see  ante)  during  the  wet  season,  from  November  to  April,  is 
from  fifty  to  sixty  inches.  The  warm  dry  weather  before  the 
fall  of  rain  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  typhoid  fever, 
cholera  infantum,  diarrha^a,  and  fatal  serous  inflammations. 
The  warm  moist  heat  of  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
brings  on  disorders  of  the  liver  and  stomach.  True  dysentery 
is  rare ;  and  neither  typhus  nor  scarlet  fever  has  been  seen  in 
Madagascar  by  Dr.  Davidson.  Only  one  patient  in  a  hundred 
suffers  from  consumption ;  acute  bronchitis  is  as  rare  there 
amongst  adults  as  it  is  common  here,  and  acute  rheumatism  is 
not  common.  Worms,  especially  the  lumbricoides,  are  almost 
universal;  the  tape- worm  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  greatly 
dreaded  and  abhorred  by  the  people.  '  Human  nature,*  says 
Dr.  Davidson,  '  has  a  kindly  side  to  quacks,  and  here  these 
parasites  seem  to  infest  humanity  only  a  little  less  than  in 
England.  Just  now  we  have  a  promising  slave  whose  remedy 
for  all  diseases  is  burning  round  holes  in  the  integument,  each 
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about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  by  means  of  strong  acid.  What- 
ever part  of  the  body,  face,  eyes,  or  chest,  is  the  seat  of  pain,  is 
immediately  studded  with  symmetrical  rows  of  holes,  giving 
anything  but  a  handsome  appearance  to  the  patient'  Skin 
diseases  abound,  but  favus  has  not  been  seen.  Those  fearful 
diseases  caused  by  licentious  habits  are  dreadfully  prevalent. 
Insanity  is  exceedingly  rare ;  suicide  still  more  so :  only  one  or 
two  cases  are  known  to  the  natives.  Delirium  tremens  has 
never  been  seen  by  Dr.  Davidson.  That  terrible  and  loathsome 
disease,  tubercular  leprosy,  is  rather  common  in  Madagascar. 
During  1862  the  number  of  cases  treated  at  the  mission  dis- 
pensary at  Antananarivo  was  neaiiy  one  hundred." 
''  Ramanhijana,^'  CJwi^emnania. 

"Hie  exsultantes  Salios,  nudosque  Lupercos"  {JEneidos^  lib.  viii.  663). 

In  the  month  of  February  1863  there  were  rumours  of  a  new  1863. 
disease,  which,  it  was  said,  had  appeared  in  the  west  or  south-  ?g^*g^ 
west  of  Im^rina.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the  natives  was 
Immi^njana,  and  those  afflicted  were  called  EamarUnjatia,  which 
probably  comes  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  make  tense."  The 
name  did  not  convey  any  idea  of  its  nature,  and  the  accounts 
given  of  it  were  so  vague  as  to  mystify  rather  than  enlighten. 
The  epidemic  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  choreomania,  or 
dancing  madness,  and  after  a  time  it  reached  the  capital, 
AntanJinarivo,  where  in  the  month  of  March  it  began  to  be 
common.  Dr.  Davidson  was  able  to  observe  its  course  with 
accuracy;  and  in  1867  he  published  in  Edinburgh  an  account 
of  this  epidemic  (see  also  Sibree's  Madagascar  and  its  People). 

Early  in  April  1878  there  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  Epidemic 
province  of  Imferina  an  epidemic  disease,  which  caused  great  ^^  ■^^'®' 
distress  among  the  people,  both  from  the  suddenness  of  its 
appearance  and  from  the  numbers  whom  it  carried  off.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Parker,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Queen  Eanavilona 
II.,  gives  the  following  full  and  valuable  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  terrible  disease  (see  Antand,imi%ro  Annual, 
iv.,  1878):— 

"The  native  names  by  which  the  epidemic  disease  was  Dr.  Par- 
known  were  tkmjoldihy  and  arUin'blona,  the  latter  being  the  count*^ 
name  by  which  it  was  best  known,  and  equivalent  to  our  word  The  tdngo- 
*  epidemic'     Where  this  epidemic  really  began  is  not  known,  arUirC^- 
but  it  first  became  alarming  in  the  district  to  the  north  and  ^^<^^- 
west   of  Ambihiminga,   appearing   to   have   its   headquarters 
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around  the  town  of  Imferimandr6so,  in  an  undulating  valley 
running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  much  sheltered  from 
the  usual  south-east  winds  by  the  mountains  which  form  its 
southern  edge.  Thence  it  spread  southwards  towards  Antan- 
anarivo, chiefly  passing  over  the  western  half  of  the  province ; 
the  capital  itself,  with  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  east,  being 
comparatively  free  from  its  attack.  Still  going  southwards,  the 
epidemic  passed  across  the  mountainous  region  around  Ankk- 
ratra  to  the  B^tsil^o  province,  everywhere  committing  ravages 
as  great  as  those  which  marked  its  track  in  Im^rina,  We 
have  not  yet  heard  whether  the  Bkra  and  other  tribes  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  B(5tsil^o  were  visited  by  it,  but  it  most  prob- 
ably did  not  stop  until  it  reached  the  sea  in  the  south. 

"The  proximate  cause  of  the  epidemic  (i.e.  that  which  set 
the  ball  in  motion,  as  it  were)  was  undoubtedly  the  setting  in 
of  the  usual  cold  weather  more  suddenly  and  at  an  earlier 
period  than  usual ;  the  change  of  season  from  wet  and  warm 
to  cold  and  dry  occurring  very  early  in  April  instead  of  about 
the  beginning  of  May.  Speaking  from  memory,  there  were 
three  days  of  intensely  cold  winds  from  the  south-east  about 
Saturday,  6th  April,  almost  immediately  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  disease.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  wind  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  covering  the  rice-fields  and  marshes 
was  hastened,  generating  a  corresponding  amount  of  malarious 
gases,  and  it  is  to  the  concentrated  state  of  these  gases  that 
the  virulence  of  the  epidemic  seems  chiefly  due. 

"  But  besides  malaria  there  were  other  causes,  more  per- 
manent, and  scarcely  of  less  importance.  No  person  who  has 
made  acquaintance  with  the  inside  of  a  Malagasy  house,  as 
seen  where  European  customs  have  not  yet  altered  the  habits 
of  the  people,  or  who  has  had  the  good  (?)  fortune  to  take 
shelter  in  one  for  a  night,  can  doubt  the  influence  of  ever- 
growing filth  which  is  to  be  found  in  and  around  the  dwellings 
of  the  Malagasy,  more  especially  in  the  hamlets  and  villages. 
Indoors,  earthen  floors,  growing  like  crystals  by  ever-succeeding 
accretions  of  dirt,  on  a  level  with,  and  often  below  the  level  of, 
the  land  around ;  outside,  near  the  door,  heaps  of  filth  or  an 
odoriferous  cattle-pen ;  cleanliness  conspicuous  everywhere  by 
its  absence ;  drinking-water  usually  coming  from  the  nearest 
rice -field  or  marsh;  water  for  bathing  or  washing  purposes 
used  by  many  only  when  Sunday  is  at  hand,  and  by  many 
othei*s  only  once  in  the  year  when  the  fd/ndroana  comes  round ; 
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clothing  scanty  and  insufficient,  often  absent ;  food  ill  adapted 
to  give  the  body  power  to  withstand  disease ;  teetotal isiu  un- 
known, and  ignorance  and  supei-stition  intense.  Is  it  surprising 
that  all  these  things  combine  to  make  an  epideniio  sjiread  far 
and  wide,  besides  affording  their  own  share  of  typhoid  and 
other  diseases  ? 

"  At  first,  owing  to  the  panic  which  seized  the  people,  it  Panic, 
was  difficult  to  find  out  the  tme  nature  of  this  disease.  The 
rapidly-increasing  number  of  deaths,  and  the  fact  that  persons 
of  either  sex  and  of  all  ages  were  attacked,  seemed  to  support 
the  idea  of  contagion  or  infection,  and  a  report  that  it  was 
either  cholera  or  yellow  fever  by  no  means  tended  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  people.  But  it  soon  began  to  be  noticed,  that 
unless  something  else  had  already  weakened  the  constitution, 
and  predisposed  it  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  contact  with  the 
sick  did  not  necessarily  communicate  the  disease. 

"  According  to  intelligent  natives,  there  were  no  warning  No  yttxn- 
symptoms  (at  least  none  were  noticed)  to  tell  when  a  man  was  j^f^^^™^' 
about  to  be  attacked.  The  first  noticeable  sign  was  colicky 
pain,  followed  by  bilious  diarrhoea  and  vomiting ;  the  two  last 
being  usually  favourable  signs.  In  every  case,  after  about 
twelve  hours*  illness,  there  was  marked  loss  of  flesh, — the 
sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and  burning  skin,  distinguishing 
those  who  were  truly  ilL  In  bad  cases  the  disease  assumed  a 
typhoid  character,  death  ensuing  in  from  one  to  seven  days ; 
while  in  a  favourable  case  the  disease  became  first  remittent 
and  then  intermittent,  the  attacks  usually  occurring  every 
morning  or  every  evening,  showing  at  last  the  malarious  nature 
of  the  disease.  Natives  say  that  the  intermittent  fever  (or 
tdzo)  of  the  central  part  of  Madagascar  differs  from  the  same 
disease  as  found  on  the  coast  only  in  the  greater  mildness  of 
its  attacks  and  the  longer  period  of  incubation ;  the  character- 
istic '  shaking  fits  *  usually  occurring  on  the  second  or  the  third 
day  after  exposure  to  malarious  air  if  near  the  coast,  but  not 
until  after  the  lapse  of  two  weeks  or  more  if  inland. 

"Accompanying  the  malarious  disease  were  bronchitis,  Concomi- 
pneumonia,  and  other  chest  complaints,  due  to  the  same  cold  ^^ "' 
winds,  adding  many  complications,  and  greatly  increasing  the 
mortality.  While  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  was  doubtful,  the 
only  remedy  which  seemed  to  do  any  good  was  camphor  dis- 
solved in  brandy  or  spirit,  of  which  one  or  two  doses  usually 
sufficed  to  relieve ;  but  when  its  nature  was  better  understood, 
VOL.  I.  2  I 
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quinine  combined  with  iron  and  Epsom  salts  superseded  the 
camphor,  especially  as  the  adjunct  to  the  camphor  made  the 
former  remedy  only  too  popular. 
Severity  of  "  In  most  of  the  places  where  the  epidemic  raged,  it  was 

epidemic.  ^^^  difficult  to  induce  the  people  to  touch  European  medicines 
until  they  had  in  vain  tried  all  their  charms,  so  that  numbers 
died  who  might  have  been  saved.  In  some  villages  house  after 
house  lost  its  occupants ;  in  many  of  the  houses  not  one  person 
survived,  and  the  people  were  so  decimated  that  many  churches 
were  deserted  and  closed.  Everywhere  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Pagan  people  would  renounce  Christianity  and  return  to  idolatry.  In 
revival  of  ^j^g  country-places,  charming  the  disease,  in  the  hope  of  driving 
it  away,  was  more  or  less  openly  practised  again,  and  so 
bewildered  and  panic-struck  were  the  people,  that  they  even 
resorted  to  the  prohibited  custom  of  ordeal  by  the  tangiTia, 
This  violation  of  the  law  was  most  open  and  flagrant  at  the 
town  of  Amb6himal5Lza,  where  several  persons  were  put  to 
death  by  means  of  this  poisonous  bean,  on  suspicion  of  having 
caused  the  epidemic  by  witchcraft.  News  of  this  reaching  the 
capital,  some  530  persons,  nearly  the  whole  adult  population 
of  Amb6himal&.za,  were  brought  up  to  town,  and  kept  under  a 
strong  guard  night  and  day  for  nearly  three  months,  their  trial 
lasting  the  greater  part  of  that  tima  It  seems  that  a  man  from 
another  part  of  the  country  brought  the  poison,  and  prevailed 
upon  a  woman  of  Ambc\himalkza  to  give  it  to  a  suspected  per- 
son ;  others  gradually  followed  her  example,  until  the  matter 
was  so  unexpectedly  stopped.  The  chief  criminal  and  insti- 
gator unfortunately  escaped,  but  is  outlawed ;  and  the  woman 
who  first  administered  the  poison  died  during  the  progress  of 
the  trial  (not  without  suspicion  of  having  taken  poison),  other- 
wise both  would  have  been  put  to  death ;  others  less  prominent 
in  the  affair  have  been  punished  in  various  ways,  and  the 
whole  town  has  been  also  heavily  fined  for  connivance.  It  is 
said  that  the  total  money  value  of  these  fines  amounts  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  £5000  or  £6000  I  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so 
severe  a  lesson  will  not  need  to  be  taught  again. 

"  As  no  statistics  have  been  published  by  the  Government, 
we  cannot  tell  the  percentage  of  the  population  which  has  been 
carried  off  by  the  late  epidemic,  the  proportion  of  persons  who 
recovered  from  it,  etc.,  points  which  we  desired  to  mention  if 
possible." 


CHAPTEE   VII. 

GEOLOGY. 

**  Natnque  canebcU  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 
Semina  terrarumque^  anvmoBque,  marisquefuisaent, 
JBt  liquidi  simul  ignis :  ut  his  exordia  primis 
Omnia,  et  ipse  tensr  mundi  eoncreverit  orbis.  ** 

{Bucolica,  Eel.  vi  31.) 

Geology  and  mineralogy — M.  Grandidier's  ontline  of  the  geological  features  of  the 
island — Geognostic  profile — Volcanic  action — Elevated  region  of  gneiss  and 
granite — ^Red  clays — Limestone  deposits — The  lower  region — Sandstone — 
Mineral  riches — Gold — Iron  districts — Mr.  Baron's  observation — Predomi- 
nance of  gneiss  and  schists — Strike  of  strata — Pyrites — Tourmaline — Clay- 
slate — Quartzite — Granitic  bosses — Basalt  dykes,  hills,  and  craters — Trachytic 
lava — Scoria  cones — Lakes  and  marshes — Thermal  springs — Carbonate  of 
lime — Geyserite — ^Auriferous  reefs — Vice-Consul  Pickei'sgill's  report — Govern- 
ment notice  about  minerals — Galena — Copper — Mineral  productions  of  B4t- 
sil^o  province — M.  Gnillemin's  report  on  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  Bkvat6by— 
M.  Coignet's  report  on  the  geology  of  Ng6nt8y — M.  Guinet's  report  on  North- 
east Madagascar. 


"  There  cannot  be  found,"  says  M.  Grandidier/  "  in  many  other  Grandi 

-  -  -  -       -  -  -     dier'-  ** 

vey. 


countries  an  equally  vast  surface  of  ground  covered  with  such  ^^«^*8^" 


a  huge  mass  of  mountains;  more  than  90,000  square  miles 
have  been  uplifted  by  two  granitic  eruptions  which  seem  to 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  Madagascar.  The  traveller  who 
lands  on  the  east  coast  and  penetrates  into  the  interior  com- 
mences fix)m  the  sea -shore  to  climb  laboriously  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  rises  gradually  to  an  altitude  of  from  800  to 
900  mfetres,  ascending  and  descending  in  turn  without  finding 
the  least  trace  of  flat  country;  hei'e  and  there  only  some 
narrow  dales,  or  more  often  some  abrupt  ravines  furrowed  by 
small  torrents.  This  chain  runs  parallel  from  the  east  coast 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  It  appears  to  stretch  from 
Port  L6nky  to  Fort  Dauphin  over  a  length  of  more  than  300 
leagues,  sometimes  its  spurs  extending  to  the  sea,  at  other 

*  Revue  Sdentijique,  mai  1872.     D'Escamps,  352. 
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times  separated  from  the  ocean  by  some  miles,  but  always 
remaining  parallel. 

"Passing  the  topmost  ridge  the  traveller  descends  its 
western  slope  and  quickly  reaches  a  deep  but  narrow  valley 
(between  19°  30'  and  21°  30'  lat.),  or  it  may  be  on  a  plateau 
more  or  less  broad  (at  Ankiy  or  at  Antsihknaka),  whose  forma- 
tion is  due  to  the  detritus  and  rubbish  which  have  been 
accumulated  in  an  ancient  vaUey  whose  waters  had  no  issue. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  ascend  the  east  side  of  the 
second  granitic  range,  upheaved  very  abruptly,  which  leads 
him  in  a  short  time  to  400  or  500  metres  of  greater  height ; 
it  is  here  that  the  limit  of  distribution  of  the  waters  (the  water- 
shed) is  located.  The  torrents  which  flow  on  the  eastern  slope 
empty  themselves  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the  rivers  which,  on 
the  contrary,  have  their  birthplace  to  the  west  of  this  ridge 
carry  their  waters  into  the  Mozambique  channel,  and  for  the 
most  part  follow  a  course  three  or  four  times  the  length  of 
those  to  the  east,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mang6ro  river  and 
its  affluent  the  Onib6. 

"  But  we  must  not  conclude  that,  this  ridge  forming  the 
water-parting,  therefore  the  traveller  pursuing  his  route  de- 
scends gradually  to  the  western  coast.  He  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  traverse  a  region  from  thirty  to  tliirty-five  leagues  in 
breadth,  of  which  the  average  level  attains  a  height  of  at  least 
frotn  800  to  1000  metres,  a  region  altogether  mountainous 
and  very  troublesome  and  rugged ;  then  all  at  once,  in  a  few 
moments,  he  arrives  by  a  very  steep  decline  at  a  plain,  whose 
level  is  not  more  than  200  mfetres  above  the  sea-leveL  This 
plain,  which  is  sandy,  a  little  uneven,  and  furrowed  literally 
by  little  ravines  scooped  by  watercourses,  measures  not  less 
than  140  to  150  kilometres  across;  it  is  crossed  from  north 
to  south  (between  16°  and  25°  lat.)  by  a  narrow  mountain 
chain  five  or  six  miles  broad,  the  B6mariha.  More  to  the  west 
in  the  south  of  the  island,  and  along  the  western  coast,  there 
exists  a  second  chain,  which  takes  its  rise  towards  the  21st 
degree  of  latitude,  and  which,  below  the  2  2d  degree,  forms  a 
plateau  as  vast  as  the  one  before  mentioned.  Lastly,  another, 
which  commences  also  about  21°  lat.  and  follows  nearly  the 
43d  degree  of  longitude  (Paris;  45°  30'  Greenwich)  until  it 
terminates  at  23*"  30'  S.  lat. 

"  The  mountainous  mass  which  covers  all  the  centre  and 
north  of  the  island  ddes  not  descend  below  the  2 2d  degree; 
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more  to  the  south  vast  Secondary  plateaux,  gently  undulating,  Secondary 
and  cut  by  watercourses,  stretch  themselves  right  down  to  the  ^  *  ^^' 
sea.  It  is  thus  seen  that  we  are  far  from  that  central  dorsal 
ridge  of  mountains  with  ramifications  east  and  west  which 
cartographers  have  formerly  marked  upon  their  maps  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  immense  Secondary  plains  which  form  all  the 
western  triangle  have  escaped  the  violent  upheavals  which 
have  raised  up  all  the  north  and  east  region :  they  remain  as 
they  were  during  the  Secondary  epoch.  So  far  from  diminish- 
ing, they  tend  daily  to  increase  the  back-currents  which  cease- 
lessly throw  back  the  sands  upon  the  shore,  and  the  rivers 
which  bear  down  the  sediment  of  earth  torn  from  the  mountains 
of  the  interior  block  up  by  degrees  the  estuaries  and  bays 
formed  by  the  coral  polyps,  which  find  on  the  coast  (especially 
to  the  south-west  between  2V  30'  and  24®)  all  the  conditions 
favourable  for  their  easy  propagation.  It  is  not  quite  the  same 
on  the  east  coast,  where  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  strikes  with  violence  against  the  island  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  the  north-north-west,  and  the 
other  directed  south -south -west.  The  coral  polyps  cannot 
develop  themselves  on  this  side,  and  there  is  a  continual 
erosion  of  the  coasts,  whose  rocky  nature  fortunately  retards 
the  destructive  action  of  the  rapidly-flowing  currents." 

Tliere  is  most  extensive  evidence  of  recent  volcanic  action  Volcanic 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  central  and  northern  portions  **^**°°" 
of  the  island,  and  the  successive  upheavals  and  dislocations  of 
the  granitic  and  overlying  formation  are  due  to  this  widespread 
and  powerful  subterranean  agency.  "There  seems  reason  to 
believe,"  writes  Mr.  Sibree,  "  that  this  volcanic  belt  is  part  of  a 
line  which  has  its  eastern  extremity  in  the  island  of  E^union, 
where  there  is  still  a  volcano  showing  signs  of  activity ;  while 
the  other  (north-western)  extremity  passes  through  the  Comoro 
group  (the  islands  of  which  consist  of  grand  volcanic  moun- 
tains)." Slight  earthquake  shocks,  which  are  felt  almost  every 
year,  and  the  numerous  hot  springs,  sufficiently  attest  the 
presence  of  plutonic  forces  not  yet  extinct. 

Around  the  great  central  mass  of  the  volcanic  mountains  5f !^^ 
of  Ankirat^ra,  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Dr.  Mullens  counted 
not  less   than  a  hundred  extinct  craters,  some  with  perfect 
cones,  others  with  horse-shoe  hollows,  from  which  long  ridges 
of  lava  could  be  traced. 

In  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  island,   opposite  the 
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Minnow  group  of  islets,  Bisliop  Kestell- Cornish  observed  lava 
which  had  run  down  to  the  sea,  and  which  looked  wonderfully 
recent ;  whilst  in  the  Antsihknaka  province  the  same  plutonic 
agency  is  also  distinctly  visible.  Here,  by  some  great  convulsion, 
a  vast  rent  and  depression  have  been  made  across  the  general 
lines  of  the  hills  in  a  diagonal  direction ;  and  there  are  also 
many  extinct  craters  and  lava  streams  to  the  west,  north,  and 
north-east  of  this  plain  (Sibree).  The  Eev.  J.  A.  Houlder 
has  described  the  remarkable  rift  2000  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  country  at  Mkndritsira ;  and  Mr.  Sibree  found  lava  rocks 
forming  reefs  in  the  sea  on  the  south-east  coast. 

But  in  reality  very  little  is  known  with  any  exactness  of 
the  geology  of  Madagascar,  for  no  competent  geologists  have 
yet  made  any  systematic  examination  of  the  country;  and 
besides,  all  searching  or  prospecting  for  mineral  wealth  is  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  the  country,  so  that  prospecting  the 
various  formations  is  weUnigh  impossible  at  present. 

The  following  facts  are  collected  by  Mr.  Sibree  (The  Great 
African  Island,  p.  3 1 ) : — 

"  As  already  mentioned,  the  elevated  region,  which  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  the  central,  northern,  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  island,  is  largely  composed  of  Primary  and  igneous  rocks. 
Granite,  gneiss,  and  basalt,  are  present  almost  all  through  this 
high  region,  and  generally  form  the  loftiest  points  in  the 
country.  In  a  single  hill  there  is  often  a  considerable  variety 
of  rock  both  in  colour  and  texture — granite  of  various  shades 
of  gray,  red,  and  rose-colour,  with  the  constituent  parts  both 
fine  and  coarse.  Veins  of  quartz,  running  both  through  these 
and  the  clays  by  which  they  are  overlaid,  are  often  met  with, 
and  very  fine  specimens  of  rock-crystal  are  frequently  found. 

"  The  lower  hills,  as  well  as  the  high  moors,  are  usually 
composed  of  a  bright-red  clay,  but  below  the  surface  this  often 
seems  to  pass  into  a  light  pink  or  white  earth  resembling 
kaolin  or  china  clay.  This  frequent  change  of  colour  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  atmospheric  influences  had  something  to 
do  with  the  difference  between  the  surface  clay  and  that  exposed 
in  the  numerous  precipitous  clefts  which  the  rains  excavate  on 
the  hillsides.  In  many  places  the  material  found  amongst  the 
rock  seems  exactly  like  granite  in  its  constituent  parts,  but 
without  the  cementing  element,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  quite 
eeisily  by  a  spade.  The  red  clay  is  sometimes  varied  by  a 
light  brown  clay  on  the  hills,  while  the  plains  and  valleys  are 
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filled  with  rich  alluvial  clays,  blue  and  black  in  colour.  In  all 
these  clays  there  is  an  apparently  total  absence  of  all  organic 
remains,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  so  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  determine  their  geological  age ;  and  there  is  little  sign 
of  stratification,  although  I  [Mr.  Sibree]  have  detected  some 
appearance  of  this  in  the  rocks  with  tilting  of  the  strata. 

"  In  this  elevated  region  there  seem  to  be  few,  if  any,  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  a  more  recent  age  than  the  Primary  ones 
which  are  so  prominent  a  feature  of  it  A  soft  dark  red  stone 
is  found  in  some  places,  but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  hardened 
clay.  Columnar  basalt  has  been  noticed  at  some  points,  as 
well  as  extensive  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  decomposed  lava,  scoria, 
and  lava  rock,  of  all  varieties  of  hardness,  in  some  of  which 
crystals  of  olivine  are  found  in  abundance. 

"  At  one  pomt,  however,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  island  Limestone 
a  limestone  deposit  occurs.  This  is  at  Sirabfe  ^  to  the  south-  ^®P*****- 
west  of  the  Ankiratra  Mountains ;  and  from  the  pits  dug  here 
most  of  the  lime  used  for  building  in  the  central  province  is 
procured.  It  has  not  yet  been  examined  by  any  one  with  com- 
petent scientific  knowledge,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  is  probably  only  a  local  deposit  6ind  not  a  stratified 
rock,  and  most  likely  is  connected  with  the  subterranean  action 
so  visible  all  around  the  district.  Jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
found  in  the  plain  among  the  lime,  and  from  one  of  the  springs 
which  rise  up  to  the  surface  a  rock  has  been  deposited  with 
stalactite  caves  in  its  sides."  ^ 

^  * '  The  principal  quarry  of  limestone  ia  at  Antairab^,  forty  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  capital.  In  1865  the  missionaries  could  only  procure  a  quantity  of  satin- 
spar  {Arragonite)  of  which,  however,  they  failed  to  obtain  good  lime.  During 
the  May  of  that  year  Mr.  £llis  and  Mr.  Cameron  vinited  some  limestone  diggings 
at  Madeira  and  FUi^ndro,  about  twenty  miles  soutli-west  of  the  capital  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ombir6tsy,  in  fact  nearly  half-way  between  Antauknarivo  and  Lake 
Ithsj.  Here  Mr.  Cameron  found  a  large  quantity  of  silicious  limestone  with 
aniielide  tubes,  which  on  being  tested  proved  to  be  excellent  stone"  (Ellis' 
Madagascar  Revisited). 

*  Dr.  Mullens  states  {Ticdve  Months  in  Madagascar,  p.  218)  :  "In  three 
places  we  also  found  jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Beneath  the  broad  and  level  plain 
of  Sirab^,  extending  over  fifty  square  miles,  there  is  evidently  a  great  deposit  of 
•  lime.  The  pits  of  Slrabi,  worked  by  the  Government  convicts,  supply  nearly  all 
the  lime  used  for  building  both  in  the  capital  and  Im^rina  at  large.  With  the 
exception  of  some  lime  deposits,  containing  satin-spar,  north  of  Anldiratra,  and  a 
little  sandstone  in  South  Betsileo,  this  lime  of  Sirab^  is  the  only  Secondary  rock 
we  met  with  or  heard  of  in  the  upper  districts  of  Madagascar.  It  is  masnive  lime, 
and  contains  no  fossils.  It  is  from  this  lime  that  the  wells  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
are  derived.  One  well  with  numerous  jets  was  connected  with  a  filtliy  mud  pool ; 
the  water  bubbled  all  over  the  surface,  and  our  bearers  could  not  imagine  why  it 
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aay  slate.  *'  Clay  slate  is  met  with  in  the  southern  part  of  this  elevated 

region,  and  in  the  B^tsil^  country  a  valuable  slate,  suitable  both 

for  building  and  for  writing  upon,  is  found,  although  it  has  not  yet 

been  worked  to  any  extent.     The  royal  chapel  at  Antananarivo 

is  roofed  with  this  native  slate  (see  EIUb,  voL  l)     According 

to  some  accounts  graywacke  or  whinstone,  silex,  and  chert,  with 

chalcedony,  are  also  met  with  in  the  southern  highlands"  (Sibree). 

"From  certain  of  the  facts  above  given,"  continues  Mr. 

\   Sibree,  "  as  well  as  from  other  considerations,  it  appears  highly 

/  probable  that  this  extensive  elevated  region  of  Madagascar  is 

/    very  ancient  land,  and  has  probably  remained  for  many  ages 

I    above  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  otherwise  some  trace  of 

\  marine  deposits  would  surely  be  found  in  portions  of  this  great 

]  extent  of  country.     I  may,  however,  here  note  the  fact  that 

I  there  are  in  some  places  such  rounded  boulder-like  masses  of 

blue  basalt  rock,  sometimes    on  the   surface,  and  sometimes 

partially  embedded  in   the  soil,  that  did  these  occur  in  the 

temperate  region  one  would  certainly  ascribe  them  to  glacial 

action ;  but  the  point  requires  fuller  investigation,  and  possibly 

some  other  solution  may  be  given  to  the  rather  puzzling  inquiry 

suggested.     But  in  travelling  to  the  north-west  coast,  as  we  got 

near  the  sea-level  on  the  banks  of  the  Bfetsibika,  we  met  with 

rounded  boulders  composed  of  rock,  which  certainly  does  not 

exist  in  situ  anywhere  near   the  spot  where   these  boulders 

^,  occur,  but  has  come  from  far  away  in  the  interior." 

The  lower  "With  regard  to  the  lower   region  of   Madagascar — the 

^^^^^        extensive  plains  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  island,  as  well  as 

the  narrower  extent  of  country  on  the  east  coast — we  have  a 

remained  quite  cold.  In  a  second  case  the  tubular  well  was  dry,  and  we  found 
butterflies  and  various  insects  dead  and  dying  around  its  mouth  ;  we  were  told 
that  frogs  and  mice  are  also  at  times  found  dead  there.  Among  the  lime-pits  the 
bubbling  springs  are  numerous.  At  one  point  a  huge  tufa  rock  has  been  formed 
having  caverns  with  stalactites  on  its  eastern  side.  On  the  top  of  the  rock  there 
is  a  natural  basin  ;  the  water  of  a  spring  continually  flows  up  through  a  crevice 
bubbling  as  it  rises,  and  thus  provides  natural  soda  w^ater.  During  our  journey 
"we  looked  everywhere  for  columnar  basalt ;. at  last  we  found  a  patch  of  it  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  V6tov6rona.  It  covered  a  space  of  thirty  feet  by  twenty  ; 
the  columns  were  as  usual  six-sided,  and  the  pillars  exposed  on  the  edge  of  a  low 
ridge  were  four  feet  long.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  volcanoes  that  all 
the  metals  and  peculiar  earths  in  the  island  are  said  to  be  found.  A  district 
south-east  of  Sirab^  and  near  to  the  Mania  is  said  to  possess  copper.  Sulphur  in 
small  quantities  is  found  at  the  south  end  of  Ankkratra.  Iron  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  hills  of  Am6ronkky,  fourteen  miles  from  the  capital  and  to  the  east 
of  Anklmitra.  It  is  also  abundant  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Amb6himiang&ra  on 
the  north-east  comer  of  Lake  It&sy.  On  ike  whole  the  native  meUUlic  supply  in 
Madagascar  seems  poor  and,  scarUy, " 
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little  more  definite  information  as  to  the  geology  of  some 
portions  of  it.  This  division  of  the  country  is  at  a  much  less 
elevation  above  the  sea,  being  only  as  many  hundreds  of  feet 
above  it  as  the  granitic  region  is  thousands  of  feet.  Here  we 
find  not  only  deposits  of  the  late  Tertiary  epochs,  containing 
fossils  of  animals  but  recently  extinct,  but  also  fossils  of  the 
Secondary  age.  This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Grandi- 
dier,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the 
country,  says :  '  Nerinea  and  other  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Jurassic  formation  which  I  have  there  collected  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  Secondary  strata  which  cover  a  vast  extent  of  this 
island.'^  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fossils  discovered  in  the 
south-west,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Augustine 
river,  by  the  Eev.  J.  Eichardson,  in  1877.  These  occur  in 
vast  numbers,  and  from  a  drawing  he  gives  of  them,  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Neocomian  formation,  and  are  species  of  the  genera 
Ammonites,  Terebratuia,  Nerinea  or  Turritella,  Inoceramus,  and 
jRhynchonella,  together  with  an  echinoderm..  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  there  are  deposits  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  above,  for, 
in  the  south-west  of  Madagascar,  M.  Grandidier  discovered  the 
fossil  remains  of  a  hippopotamus  (not  now  fouud  living  in  the 

1  {Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  O^ologie,  aoiit  1871,  p.  88.)  M.  Grandidier,  "  Le 
savant  voyageur  a  constat^  que  la  grande  tie  semble  fomi^e  d'un  noyau 
micaschisteux  qu'entoure  k  I'ouest  et  au  sud  une  vaste  zone  de  formation 
jurassique.  II  est  probable  que  tout  autour  du  centre  primitif  s'etait  jadis 
devfloppee  une  immense  surface  de  terrain  secondaire  se  prolongeant  au  loin  vers 
Test  et  formant  un  vaste  continent  comparable  ik  I'Australie  ;  il  n'en  reste  plus 
anjourd'hui  que  la  ceinture  occideutale  d'une  largeur  moyenne  de  40  lieues. 
Cette  zone,  qui  support  une  bande  etroite  de  terrain  nummuliticiue  parfaitement 
caracteris^  par  des  Neritina  schmideliana  et  petri  de  foraminif&res  (apimrteiiant 
aux  genres  Alveolina,  Orbitoides,  Triloculina,  etc.),  s'etend  du  bord  snd  de  la  baie 
de  Narendiy  au  versant  ouest  des  montagnes  granitiques,  auxquelles  est  adoss^  le 
fort  Dauphin.  EUe  est  fonnee,  corame  on  salt,  de  plaines  coupees  dans  leur 
longeur  par  trois  chaiues  de  moutagues  qui  courcnt  du  nord  au  sud.  Quant  aux 
terrains  micaschisteux,  ils  ont  ete  boulverses  par  des  sonl^vements  granitiques ; 
on  en  retrouve,  9a  et  \k  des  traces.  Ces  caracteres  g^ologiques,  du  reste,  sont 
aussi  remarquables  que  varies.  Les  formations  primitives  apparaissent  dans  un 
grand  nombre  de  localites  oil  Ton  voit  le  granit,  la  syenite  et  des  blocs  d'un  quartz 
singuliftrement  pur  souvent  accompagne  d'lin  quartz  rose  tr^s  beau.  On  y 
rencontre  aussi  frequemment  un  cyst  entrecoupe  de  larges  veines  de  quartz  et  une 
substance  ressemblant  au  grauwacke.  Les  formations  schisteuses,  on  I'a  dit,  y 
sont  ^tendues,  et  on  y  a  observe  le  silex  entremele  d'une  belle  chalc^doine,  le 
calcaire  primitif,  ainsi  que  differentes  esp^ces  de  gr^s.  De  superbes  cristaux  de 
schorl  se  rencontrent  frequemment  dans  le  pays  des  Betsil^os,  oh  Ton  a  trouve 
aussi  des  fossiles  nombreux  de  serpents,  de  lizards,  de  chameleons  et  de  v^getauz 
revetus  d'une  enveloppe  calcaire.  La  pierre  k  chaux  ne  paralt  pas  exister  dans 
les  parties  orientales,  o^  les  divers  coraux  la  remplacent  d'une  mani^re 
avantageuse." 
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island),  of  gigantic  tortoises,  and  of  the  probably  very  recently 
extinct  struthious  bird  JEpyomis!' 

"  Dr.  Auguste  Vinson  speaks  of  seeing  yellow  sandstone  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  he  also  describes  the  plain  between  the 
two  eastern  lines  of  forest  as  being  composed  of  beds  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  '  rich  in  fossil  remains.' 

"In  sailing  down  the  river  Bfetsibika  I  noticed,  at  one 
point,  that  for  a  considerable  distance  the  river  bank  was 
formed  by  layers  of  yellowish  sandstone,  closely  resembling  a 
wall  of  masonry.  Some  of  the  courses  appeared  much 
weathered,  while  others  had  a  smooth  face  as  if  of  much 
harder  material.  Mr.  Sibree  also  mentions  an  account  given 
by  an  intelligent  native  of  some  rocks  in  the  west  and  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  described  as  hard  rocks 
of  great  size,  filled  with  rolled  pebbles  of  all  dimensions,  a 
species  of  conglomerate.  The  same  native  also  mentioned 
that  near  the  sea  he  found  a  black  stone  in  large  flat  masses 
scattered  over  the  plain,  full  of  shells  in  good  preservation,  and 
which  rang  like  iron  when  struck  "  (Sibree). 

"  The  earliest  notice  on  the  geological  structure  of  a  part  of 
Madagascar  is  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  who  described 
a  sandstone  without  fossils  (from  Port  L6nky),  which  he 
compared  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  in  which  are 
intercalated  trap  rocks  similar  to  those  of  Antrim  {Trans, 
GeoL  Soc.,  voL  v.,  p.  473).  In  the  Annates  des  Mines  (1854, 
6me  s^rie,  t.  vi.,  pp.  570-576)  there  is  an  account,  writes  Mr. 
Sibree,  of  the  discovery  of  beds  of  lignite  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Madagascar,  both  in  N6sy-Be  and  at  two  points  on  the 
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neighbouring  coast.  The  beds  of  this  lignite  are  contained  in 
layers  of  sandstone  and  clay  schists.  In  vol.  viiL,  1856,  of  the 
same  Annates,  there  is  an  essay  on  the  Geology  of  N6sy-B4  in 
which  the  structure  of  that  island  is  described  as  consisting  of 
three  ditlereut  groups  of  strata,  (1)  Granitic  rock,  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  slaty  schist,  and  plastic  clay ;  (2)  Red  and  yellow  sand- 
stones traversed  by  veins  of  gneiss  and  quartz ;  (3)  Basaltic 
and  trap  lavas,  overlaid  in  some  places  by  beds  of  sandy 
material,  tuffs,  and  volcanic  lapilli.  This  essay  is  accompanied 
by  a  complete  geological  map  of  N6sy-Be."  (Reports  on  the 
Geology  of  Angontsi  [Xg6ntsy]  and  the  oil-bearing  district  of 
north-west  Madagascar  are  attached  to  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 
"  With  regard  to  minerals,  Madagascar  is  tolerably  rich  in 
some  of  the  most  useful  metals.     Iron  is  found  in  great  abun- 
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dance  in  Im^rina,  sometimes  almost  in  a  pure  state.  In  some 
of  the  hills  it  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  bearing 
with  a  compass  from  the  deflection  caused  by  the  iron  in  the 
ground.^  Pyrites  is  also  abundant,  yielding  a  valuable  per- 
centage of  sulphur.  Copper  and  silver  have  also,"  states  Mr. 
Sibree,  "  been  discovered ;  and  from  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country  it  is  highly  probable  that  gold  may  possibly  be 
found  in  some  of  the  quartz  reefs.  At  present  it  is  a  serious 
offence  against  the  native  laws  to  search  for  the  precious  metals." 
"  On  a  ni^  Texistence  de  Tor  h,  Madagascar,  quoiqu'elle  ait  ^t^  Gold, 
annoncee  d'une  mani^re  positive  par  d'anciens  voyageurs  ^  dignes 
de  foi,  mais  des  indices  certains  ne  permettent  plus  de  douter  de 
la  presence  de  ce  pr^cieux  mdtaL  M.  Grandidier  assure  qu'on 
a  trouv^  recemment  de  la  poudre  d'or  dans  un  petit  affluent  de 
rik6pa,  du  cot^  de  Mfevatan^na"  {U Escamps)?  "Quelques 
Franqais  qui  avaient  parcouru  le  sud  de  Tile  disaient  avoir  vu 
de  la  poudre  d'or  entre  les  mains  des  indigenes.  .  .  .  Uune 
des  raisons  qui  portent  ^  penser  qu'U  y  a  des  mines  d'or  k 
Madagascar,  c'est  la  loi  qui  defend,  sous  peine  de  mort,  d'en 
revfler  Texistence  aux  vams,  c*est-i-dire  aux  blancs.  Une  loi 
plus  r^cente,  le  fameux  code  anglo-hdva  de  1868,  va  m§me 
jusqu'Ji  d^fendre  la  fouille  des  mines  de  diamants  k  Madagascar. 
Les  Malgaches  assurent  que  leur  He  possMe  des  mines  d'argent 
et  d'anciens  voyageurs  affirment  en  avoir  reconnu  le  mineral. 
Les  Antsih^nakas  passent  pour  etre  riches  en  argent ;  c'est  le 
peuple  de  Tile  qui  en  possfede  le  plus,  dit  on,  mais  on  ne  sait  s'ils 
le  tirent  de  leur  sol  ou  de  I'^tranger  "  {UEscamps,  pp.  401,  402). 

"  It  has  already  been  stated  that  iron  abounds  in  every  The  iron 
part  of  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  especially  in  some  of  the  ^*^*^*^' 

1  Ellis,  in  his  History  of  Madagascar,  written  forty- five  years  ago,  says,  '*  Iron 
ore  has  been  found  so  rich  and  abundant  as  to  be  rendered  available  to  the  natives 
by  a  rude  and  simple  process  of  smelting  for  almost  every  purpose  for  which  it  is 
at  present  required.  A  great  part  of  the  interior  district  of  Ankova  abounds  with 
iron.  Its  quality  is  good,  but  the  want  of  coal,  which  has  hitherto  been  sought  for 
in  vain,  renders  the  smelting  of  it  very  difficult.  In  the  district  of  Im^mo,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  capital,  great  quantities  of  iron  ore,  in  a  very  perfect  state, 
are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  portion  of  iron  is  so  large  in  some 
ore  as  perhaps  to  have  occasioned  the  remark  in  Rochon,  that  native  steel  was 
found  in  Madagascar.  The  iron  in  the  mountains  of  Amb6himang&vo  is  so 
abundant  that  it  is  called  by  the  natives  iron  mountain,^* 

*  Mr.  Boothby  stated,  **The  old  Earl  of  Denbigh  brought  home  from  this 
island  of  Madagascar  gold  sand  which  he  presented  to  the  King's  majesty  and  the 
Council  Board ;  and  I  was  at  the  Council  Board  when  this  gold  sand  was  in 
question  and  approved  of,  1644  "  {Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  7). 

'  Amp^iria,  see  p.  502. 
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central  and  northern  provinces.     Whether  the   natives  were 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  this  metal  prior  to  their  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans  is  not  known,  but  they  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  prepare  and  use  it     It  is  stated  by  the 
natives  that  the  working  in  iron  was  first  practised  in  Im^rina 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  the  grand- 
father of  RadJima  L     It  has   certainly  been  used  during  a 
longer  period  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  as  the  native  founders 
for  smelting  iron  are  noticed  by  Eochon,  and  they  are  also  men- 
tioned by  writers  of  still  earlier  accounts.     In  the  B^tsil4o 
country,  and  in  some  of  the  other  provinces,  the  iron  ore  is 
found  in  large  quantities  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
whence  it  is  gathered  up  in  baskets  and  smelted  for  use.     In 
several  districts,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  capital,  considerable 
quantities  of  ore  are  procured  in  this  manner.     The  iron  used 
in  the  capital,  or  obtained  for  the  service  of  the  Government,  is 
procured  chiefly  from  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  country, 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  Antananarivo.     Here  are 
situated  what  may  be  termed  the  iron  mines  of  Ank6va;  but 
though  they  appear  to  have  been  worked  for  many  years,  little 
progress  has  been  made,  even  in  examining  them  much  below 
the  surface.     Mr.   Hastie,  who  visited  one  of  these  mines  in 
1817,  states  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  different  openings  had 
been  made,  each  in  size  being  about  three  feet  square,  but  that 
none  of  them  were  twenty  feet  deep.     Mr.  Hastie  was  informed 
that  about  four  miles  farther  a  richer  mine  had  been  discovered, 
from  which  the  natives  easily  obtained  all  the  ore  they  required. 
Most  of  the  iron  used  in  the  centi-al  parts  of  the  island  is  found 
in  Antsihinaka;  large  quantities  of  ore  are  also  obtained  in 
the  district  of  Amb^tolaivy,  near  Lake  Itasy"  {Mlis,  vol  i.  p. 
306).      (For    native    method    of   smelting,    see    chapter    xi.) 
Col.  Middle  ton's  party  in   1861,  and  the  compiler  in   1862, 
visited  an  iron  district  near  Mikrinarivo  some  thirty-five  miles 
south-east  of  the  capital,  where  the  ore  was  fairly  rich,  and 
worked  profitably  on  the  surface. 

"  In  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  antimony  seems  to  be 
plentiful,  and  oxide  of  manganese  has  been  found  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  capital. 

"  A  substance  resembling  plumbago  exists  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  is  used  by  the  Malagasy  to  colour  and  glaze  some  of 
their  articles  of  pottery.  A  considerable  variety  of  ochres  and 
coloured  earths  are  met  with,  and  are  used  not  only  for  colour- 
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ing  the  native  houses,  but  also  in  dyeing  some  of  the  woven 
cloths  made  by  the  people  (Sibree). 

"  Bock  salt  is  found  near  the  coast,  and  nitre  has  also  been  Salt  and 
met  with.  *  The  nitre/  says  Ellis,  '  appears  like  hoar-frost  on  °^*''®' 
the  surface  of  the  embankments,  and  other  projecting  parts  of 
the  ground,  and  is  called  by  the  people  Aran  tdny,  salt  of  the 
earth;  it  is  not,  however,  plentiful,  but,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Mr.  Cameron,  measures  were  taken  for 
obtaining  by  artificial  means  a  larger  supply  of  this  useful 
article.  The  hill  of  Amb6himan6a  (where  the  river  Fito  joins 
the  Ik6pa  west  of  Antaniinarivo)  is  mainly  composed  of  vdto- 
d\dy,  a  soft  red  stone  or  hardened  clay,  used  by  the  people  in 
making  lampstands,  blocks  to  support  cooking  utensils,  etc., 
and  has  lately  been  introduced  into  some  outside  work  in  some 
of  the  larger  buildings  in  the  capital.' "  ^ 

Mr.  Baron  has  lately  published^  an  interesting  account  of  Mr. Baron's 
his  personal  investigations  of  the  rocks  of  Imferina,  from  which  °^7* 
the  following  abstract  is  taken : — 

"By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Madagascar  Gneiss  and 
consists  of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  schists,  gneiss  lai-gely  ^  **  ' 
predominating.     Granite  occurs  here  and  there  in  bosses  and 
intercalated  with  the  schists,  but  gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock. 
The  boundaries  of  this  metamorphic  area  are  as  yet  unknown,  but 
they  extend  at  least  from  M6ram^nga  on  the  east  to  Lake  It^y 
on  the  west,  and  from  Ant6ngodrah6ja  on  the  north  to  the  south 
of  BetsQ^o ;  and,  probably  through  a  larger  area  than  this,  the 
country  consists  of  great  monotonous  stretches  of  gneiss,  inter- 
spersed with  other  metamorphic  rocks  and  occasionally  granitic 
bosses,  basaltic  masses,  and  volcanic  cones.     In  many  places  Granitic 
the  gneiss  is  so  highly  metamorphosed  as  to  resemble  granite,  ^®^" 

^  *'  Dans  le  M^nabe  (c6te  occidentale)  le  mineral  de  fer  est  tres  abondant  et 
d'une  extraction  facile.  Les  gltes  les  plus  riches,  disent  les  natnrels,  sent  entre 
le  Sizoubounghi  et  la  Morond^va  ".  (lyEscamps), 

**L€S  pierrea  precieuses  trouv^es  jusqu'k  present  k  Madagascar  ne  sont  ni 
tr^  belles  ni  tr^  variees  ;  ce  sont  des  am^thystes,  des  aigues-marines,  des  opales. 
Mais  le  cristal  de  roche  {vdto-mahUa)  y  est  en  monceaux  d'nne  abondance  et 
d'une  beauts  extraordinaire.  Fressange  va  jusqu'^  douner  aux  plus  gros  blocs 
vingt  pieda  de  circonftrence,  exag^ratipn  qui  i)eut-etre  ne  doit  donner  qu'une 
id^e  de  leur  dimension  d^mesur^e.  Une  des  montagnea  de  B^foume,  sur  la  route 
de  Tamatave  k  Tananarive  en  est  parsem^e  et  brille  d'un  ^clat  magnifique,  lorsque 
le  soloil  y  darde  aes  rayons.  On  en  a  aurtout  de  belles  carrikea  k  Voh^mar,  qui 
en  fait  I'exportation.  Malgr6  la  loi,  lea  H6ya8  lea  exploitent  et  Tacb^tent  dea 
indig^nea,  k  raiaon  de  quinze  k  vingt  piaatrea  (75  k  100  franca)  lea  cent  livrea." 

'  ArUandmtrivo  Annual,  ix.,  1886.  "Notea  on  the  Geology  of  the  Interior 
of  Madagascar. " 
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and  it  has  generally  been  so  described.  Frequently  the  rock 
appears  as  though  it  were  streaked  or  grained,  when  it  may  be 
called  granitic  gneiss.  Almost  all  the  mountains  (AnHratra 
and  Ang^vokfely  excepted)  and  hill  ranges  consist  of  gneiss, 
the  direction  of  the  latter  being  governed  by  the  general  strike 
of  the  strata  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  more  or 
less  corresponding  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  island ; 
hence  the  road  from  the  east  coast  to  the  capital  passes  over 
an  endless  series  of  more  or  less  parallel  hiU  ranges ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  road  to  Mojangk  passes  chiefly  along  a 
series  of  valleys.  A  few  miles  north  of  the  capital,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hills  is  mainly  east  and  west,  and,  as  the  dip  is 
toward  the  north  (about  north-north-west),  at  an  angle  of  about 
40°,  most  of  the  mountains  have  their  steeper  sides  facing  the 
south,  as  Andringitra  and  Ampanknina.  These  hills,  with  the 
strike  east  and  west,  apparently  commence  near  Amb6himinga, 
reaching  as  far  as  Ifknga  marsh,  north  of  Lake  ItJisy,  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  miles.  In  one  part  of  their  course  the  strata 
become  vertical,  or  nearly  so ;  this  occurs  to  the  north-west  of 
Ambohibeloma,  where  is  a  series  of  ridges,  culminating  in 
Ambihitrindrana,  thirty  or  forty  miles  west-north-west  of  the 
capital  Beyond  Andringitra  the  rocks  are  much  crumpled 
and  contorted,  with  no  persistent  strike  in  their  foliation.  The 
gneiss  is  variable  in  texture  and  mineral  composition.  Near 
the  capital  it  is  chiefly  of  a  grayish  colour,  whilst  in  the  Ant^- 
ramJina  and  Vkvavito  Mountains  and  other  places  it  is  reddish 
owing  to  the  orthoclase  contained  in  it.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
hornblendic,  whilst  near  Lake  Ithsj  it  is  gametiferous,  the 
garnets  being  of  a  ruby  colour,  but  of  no  commercial  value. 
The  mica  contained  in  the  gneiss  is  chiefly  biotite,  in  dissemi- 
nated and  aggregated  scales.  Muscovite,  or  common  mica,  is 
sometimes  found  in  plates  several  inches  in  length. 

"Magnetite  is  found  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the 
compass  in  certain  localities  unreliable,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Am6ronkay,  in  East  Im^rina,  where  the  ore  is  smelted  rudely 
and  converted  into  spades.  This  ore  is  also  worked  in  East 
BetsLl(5o ;  and  abundance  of  magnetite  is  also  found  near  Anja- 
mknga,  west  of  Amb6hibel6ma,  at  Ambihitrandraina  HiU,  and 
Amb6himan6a  Mountain.  In  fact,  magnetite  exists  more  or 
less  throughout  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  by  its  oxidation 
imparts  the  red  colour  to  the  soiL  In  some  places  large  nodules 
are  found,  as  well  as  a  ferruginous  conglomerate  by  the  sides  of 
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streams.  In  the  valley  between  Isoivinimirina  and  Aml)6- 
himandray  there  is  a  large  bed  of  this  conglomerate,  known  as 
talmdmba  (* crocodile  dung'),  or  tablantUny  ('bones  of  the 
earth '). 

"  Iron  pyrites  also  exists,  large  crystals  of  it,  usually  in  Pyrites, 
cubes,  being  found  in  VikinankJiratra. 

"  Black  tourmaline  is  found  abundantly  on  the  east  flank  Tounna- 
of  Famoizank6va,  to  the  west  of  Valklaf6tsy,  and  in  Vikin-  ^^®* 
anldratra.      The    variety    rubellite    is    also    not    uncommon. 
Corundum,  sapphire,  spinel,  etc.,  are  also  found. 

"  The  extensive  deposits  of  bright-red  clay,  throughout  the 
interior,  are  composed  of  the  decayed  gneiss  rock,  decomposed 
by  weathering,  -and  reddened  by  the  magnetite  above  alluded 
to.  These  deposits  reach  an  enormous  depth,  attaining  a  thick- 
ness of  180  feet  north  of  Andringitra.  The  numerous  large 
boulders  represent  the  masses  of  harder  rock  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  weathering.  Clay  slate  is  found  to  the  west  Clay  slate. 
of  Ambisitra,  in  B^tsil^o  (at  AmbAhimahkzo,  in  Manindiiana  ?), 
about  ninety-five  miles  south-south-west  of  the  capital;  and 
on  the  mountains  of  Amb6himan6a,  Ambihimiangira,  and 
KaraAka  (north  of  Ifinja  marsh),  is  a  kind  of  argillaceous 
schist,  known  as  vdiocUdy,  which  is  used  for  ornamental  build- 
ing. Hornblende  rock  (amphibolite)  exists  at  Ankizob^,  in 
V6ni26ngo,  and  actinolite  rock  and  asbestos  occur  in  Vikin- 
ankJiratra.  Mica-schist  is  found  in  West  Imferina  and  V^kin- 
ank^tra,  whilst  chlorite -schist  is  occasionally  met  with. 
Crystalline  limestone  is  seen  at  Amb6himirikitra,  7^  miles 
south  of  the  capital,  some  of  which  is  amorphous  and  other 
portions  coarsely  crystalline.  From  Antsihinaka,  specimens  of 
crystalline  limestone  of  a  reddish  tint,  with  disseminated  scales 
of  what  is  probably  chlorite,  have  been  obtained. 

"Quartzite  (containing  scattered  scales  of  green  mica)  is  Qnartnte. 
found  at  Amb6himiinga,  Amb6hitrandraina,  Amb6himan6a  (west 
of  the  Ik6pa  river),  AnjamJinga,  Ifinja,  AnjinahJiry,  and  else- 
where. Some  of  the  varieties  are  known  as  vdtovdry,  and  used 
as  whetstones.  Quartzite  and  graphite  occur  together.  A  Graphite, 
thick  bed  of  graphite,  which  the  natives  know  as  mdnjardno, 
occurs  at  Ambihimiriikitra ;  and  in  various  localities  in  B^tsileo 
this  mineral  also  appears  in  considerable  quantity. 

"  Many  varieties  of  quartz  are  found,  viz.  (a)  rock  crystal ;  Quartz. 
(&)  rose  quartz,  found  in  the  hills  of  Famoizank6va  and  in 
Antsihinaka;    (c)  smoky  quartz,  in  Antsihinaka;    (d)  milky 
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quartz,  a  beautiful  snow-white  variety  of  which  exists  between 
Ankazobfe  and  Manfeva,  in  V6niz6ngo ;  {e)  jasper  (?),  found  ou 
Vivavito  Mountain ;  (/)  agate  (fortification  agate),  in  Antsi- 
hJinaka,  etc.  Besides  these,  amazon-stone,  a  kind  of  felspar  of 
a  green  colour,  is  found  in  Imimo,  near  Amb6hibel6raa. 

"Vorab6hitraMouutain,seventy-five  miles  north  of  thecapital, 
is  of  a  circular  shape,  some  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  and 
rises  boldly,  with  inaccessible  sides  in  many  parts  of  it,  to  a  height 
of  about  1000  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  an 
immense  eruptive  boss  of  granite,  with  a  pink  tinge  from  the 
presence  of  orthoclase  and  black  mica.  Close  by  is  found  a 
coarsely  crystalline  variety  of  graphic  granite  running  out  from 
the  mountain.  Another  boss,  of  what  is  probably  granite,  is 
the  hill  of  Andriba,  on  the  western  road  to  Mojangk.  Granite 
is  also  found  rising  in  the  hills  of  Famoizank6va ;  and  it  also 
exists  from  Isoavina,  ten  miles  east  of  the  capital,  to  Mintas6a, 
three  miles  from  the  forest,  where  it  rises  in  numerous  cupola-like 
masses,  of.  which  Ambitovory  and  Amb^tomanga  are  examples. 
In  this  region  it  is  chiefly  porphyritic,  the  orthoclase  crystals 
running  in  a  linear  direction,  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the 
gneiss  bands,  where  visible.  There  are,  besides,  areas  of  meta- 
morphic  granite,  mingled  with  gneiss  so  confusedly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  apart. 

"  Basaltic  rocks  appear  in  many  districts  in  veins,  dykes, 
plateaux,  lava-streams,  and  cones.  A  basaltic  cone  of  small 
size  occurs  eleven  miles  west  of  the  capital,  and  a  number  of 
others  may  be  seen  between  Antananarivo  and  Fianirantsia, 
notably  V6tov6rona.  Two  basaltic  dykes  traverse  the  capital, 
one  north  of  Imar6vol^nitra  and  another  by  the  church  at 
Isitry.  Basalt  is  also  seen  in  the  forests  of  East  Imferina,  and 
is  abundant  in  AntsihJinaka  In  Valalafotsy  is  a  basalt  hiU 
on  whose  summit  are  three  small  shallow  craters,  but  a  few 
yards  in  diameter,  having  cellular  lava  round  their  edges. 
The  mass  of  Ankkratra  consists  chiefly  of  basalt,  forming  a 
plateau  extending  over  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles. 
Here  basaltic  columns  may  be  seen  rising  perpendicularly,  and 
decomposing  into  wacke.  Some  portions  of  this  basalt  are 
amygdaloidal,  and  in  one  specimen  the  cavities  are  lined  with 
radiating  crystals  of  natrolite. 

"  Besides  basalt,  pieces  of  vesicular  trachytic  lava  are  found 
in  the  beds  of  some  of  the  streams  running  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.     Between  Ankaratra  and  Vivav^to  there  eidsts 
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a  remarkable  sub-conical  hill  of  columnar  trachyte,  possibly 
the  duct  of  a  volcanic  orifice  exposed  by  denudation. 

"  The  volcanic  activity,  now  extinct,  is  evidenced  by  the  Scoria 
presence  of  many  volcanic  cones  in  Mandridriino,  west  of  Lake  ^^^ 
It^y,  and  near  B^tkfo,  in  V^kinankkratra.  The  scoria  cones 
of  MJindridiAno  are  composed  of  huge  piles  of  volcanic  ejecta 
(varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  masses  as  large  as  a 
football,  volcanic  bombs),  and  extend  over  an  area  reaching  about 
twenty  miles  north  and  south  and  three  or  four  east  and  west 
These  cones  are  thickly  studded  in  groups  over  the  district, 
but  there  is  no  single  large  volcano  upon  which  they  are 
parasitic.  Occasionally  there  is  a  series  of  cones  formed  on 
different  vents  along  the  same  line  of  fissure,  running  one  into 
the  other,  leaving  a  ridge,  generally  curvilinear  at  the  summit. 
K^ig^,  the  highest  of  these,  863  feet  above  the  plain,  is  a 
very  perfect  and  fresh-looking  cone,  whose  sides  slope  at  an 
angle  of  40**.  On  its  summit  is  an  unbreached  crater  243 
feet  in  depth.  Andr^nonat6a  is  next  in  height  to  K^igfe,  and 
close  by  is  another,  Amb6himalJila,  with  dozens  of  others. 
The  prevalence  of  the  south-east  trade-winds  has  caused  the 
north-west  sides  of  the  craters  to  be  higher  than  those  to 
windward.  The  same  unequal  development  of  the  cones  is 
observable  in  those  at  B^tifo. 

"  From  the  breached  craters  of  several  lava  has  flowed  in  i^^a 
streams  covering  the  plains  around.  For  instance,  Amb6di- 
tfdm^mo,  north  of  Lake  It^sy,  has  a  crater  breached  towards 
the  east,  from  which  has  issued  a  lava-stream,  sweeping  round 
the  north  end  of  the  moimtain  and  spread  out  at  its  west  foot. 
This  lava-sheet,  horribly  rough  on  the  surface,  covers  an  area 
of  three  miles,  having  been  arrested  in  its  flow  by  the  side  of  a 
low  hill.  Its  surface,  which  is  cellular,  is  covered  by  hundreds 
of  mammiform  hillocks,  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  lava  itself  is 
black,  heavy,  and  compact,  being  porphyritic  with  large  crystals 
of  augite.  As  yet  it  is  scarcely  decomposed  sufficiently  to  form 
much  soil,  although  grass  grows  on  it  Another  cone  to  the 
south,  Andr^rivJihy,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of 
hills,  and  from  it  very  viscid  lava  has  flowed,  guttering  on  the 
slope  at  an  angle  of  from  30**  to  40**.  The  whole  of  these 
volcanoes,  as  is  the  case  also  with  those  about  B^tJtfo,  rest 
upon  a  platform  of  gneiss. 

"  Throughout  the  district  numerous  fragments  of  augitic  or 
basic  lava,  trachyte,  trachytic  tuff,  and  basaltic  conglomerate, 
VOL.  I.  2  k 
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lie  scattered  about  in  abundance.  The  trachyte  is  of  various 
shades  of  yellow  and  gray,  and  frequently  porphjnitic,  with 
large  crj-stals  of  sanidine.  Pumice,  obsidian,  and  pitchstone 
do  not  seem  anywhere  to  be  found.  In  addition  there  are  to 
be  seen  some  large  bell-shaped  hummocks  of  trachyte,  without 
craters,  composed  of  a  light-coloured  compact  rock ;  such  are 
Ing61of6tsy,  Bfetehfeza,  AngJtvo,  Amb^sy,  Iskhadimy,  Amb6hibfe, 
Antsah6ndra,  etc.  Ing61of6tsy,  north-west  of  Lake  It^y,  rises 
665  feet  above  the  plain  (5258  feet  above  the  sea),  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  bell  or  Turkish  fez,  has  its  sides,  at  an 
angle  of  50**,  furrowed  by  water-channels,  and  its  truncated 
summit  notched  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Adjoining  Ing61o- 
f6tsy,  on  the  south-west,  is  Bfetehfeza,  and  Angiivo  is  another 
of  these  trachytic  domes  ribbed  by  numerous  water-channels. 
At  the  west  of  Angkvo  is  a  small  crater  whose  lips  are  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  cone  itself  being  probably 
obliterated  by  the  accumulations  of  ejecta  from  the  other 
craters. 

"  The  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation  of  the  cones 
shows  them  to  have  been  in  activity  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date;  and  near  Amb6niriana,  not  far  from  Ing61of6tsy,  at  a 
place  named  Afotr6na  {afo  '  fire,'  trbna  *  grunting '),  there  seems 
yet  to  exist  a  solfatara,  where  the  natives  affirm  that  fire  used 
to  be  seen. 

"  Other  features  connected  with  this  volcanic  district  are 
the  lakes  and  marshes  which  occupy  many  of  the  valleys,  of 
which  Itisy  is  the  largest  lake  and  If^nja  the  largest  marsh. 
Most  of  these  have  been  doubtless  formed  by  the  sinking  in  of 
certain  portions  of  the  district,  a  fact  made  evident  by  the 
following  circumstances.  On  the  south  side  of  Kisigfe  the 
gneiss  is  seen  distinctly  to  dip  beneath  the  volcanic  pile,  show- 
ing that  as  the  matter  has  been  discharged  from  below  there 
has  been  a  settling-down  of  the  cone,  a  fact  further  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  a  small  sheet  of  water,  B6boj6jo,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Again,  on  the  west  side  of  If^inja  marsh 
is  a  small  pond  into  which  it  is  said  a  heeidland  projected. 
Many  years  ago  the  headland,  and  the  village  on  it,  sank  into 
the  water,  since  which  event  the  lake  has  been  termed  Man- 
dfentika  ('sinking'),  but  previous  to  the  catastrophe  it  was 
known  as  Amparihimb6ahingy. 

"  Ifknja  marsh  is  from  four  to  five  miles  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  about  one  mile  in  its  greatest  width,  extending 
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north  and  south,  with  its  southern  end  bending  round  towards 
the  west  at  the  foot  of  Amb6ditaimimo.  The  marsh  is  3700 
feet  above  the  sea,  forming  a  considerable  depression  below 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  5000  feet  in  altitude.  At 
its  south-east  comer  are  hot  springs,  much  resorted  to  by  the  sick. 

"Lake  It^y  covers  about  twenty-five  square  miles,  and,  Lakeitisy. 
at  its  outlet,  lying  in  the  river  bed,  may  be  seen  numerous 
blocks  of  gneiss,  blackened  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  beneath 
lava.  Several  volcanoes  cluster  round  the  outlet,  and  there  is 
an  inconsiderable  one,  situated  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
outflowing  river,  the  Lilia,  just  above  the  rapids.  There  is  a 
low  worn  crater,  its  breach  facing  the  outlet;  and  gneiss  blocks 
can  be  traced  from  the  bed  of  the  river  up  the  hillside  to  the 
crater.  Thus  volcanic  explosions  have  probably  flung  the 
gneiss  blocks  upon  the  lava,  which  has  dammed  the  river  back. 
The  river  has  now  cut  its  way  several  feet  through  the  barrier  by 
continual  erosion,  and  the  volume  of  water  is  slowly  decreasing. 

"  laviko,  a  volcano  in  the  B^t^fo  valley,  is  of  greater 
dimensions  and  has  a  much  larger  crater  than  any  to  be  found  iaY6ko. 
about  It^y.  From  it  has  issued  a  wide  stream  of  basaltic 
lava,  and  on  its  sides  are  fragments  of  calcined  gneiss.  Here 
numerous  crystals  of  augite  are  found  in  the  cUbris.  Near 
Bfetifo  is  a  small  crater  ring,  now  the  site  of  the  lake  Tritriva, 
not  more  than  100  or  200  feet  in  diameter,  but  probably  of 
very  great  depth.  To  the  east  of  Imferina,  near  Ambohi- 
dratrimo,  are  several  crater- rings,  none  of  which  exceed  a 
hundred  yards  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  in  depth.  Two  of 
the  largest  consist  of  saucer -like  elliptical  depressions,  and 
the  others  of  small  cavities  deep  in  proportion  to  their  width. 
Several  of  these  are  filled  with  water,  and  have  rushes  and 
aquatic  plants  around  their  margins. 

"Thermal  springs  occur  in  various  localities,  viz.  at  six  Themai 
miles  south-west  of  Lake  Itisy;  at  the  south-east  corner  of  *?""«"• 
If^DJa  marsh ;  in  the  bed  of  the  Ik6pa,  forty-five  miles  north- 
west of  the  capital,  under  the  hill  Ank^divito  in  Valilaf6tsy, 
and  again  at  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  river;  at  Andri.no- 
mafina  (at  the  foot  of  Vivavito  Mount),  in  the  Bfetifo  valley, 
where  at  one  place  the  hot  water  pours  out  in  great  quantity; 
at  Antsirabfe,  seventy  miles  south-east  of  the  capital,  and  prob- 
ably in  many  other  places. 

"  Dr.  Parker  gives  the  following  analysis  of  water  from  Springs  at 
Antsirab^:—  ^^^ 
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'  On  evaporation,  one  pint  (20  oz.)  of  water  from  each  spring  yielded 
the  following  quantities  of  solid  salts  : — 

No.  1       .         .40  grains,  or  2  grains  to  1  oz.  of  water. 

2  .         .38         „  1-9 

3  .  .       42         „  2-1 

4  .  .28         „  1-4 

All  these  springs  contain  the  same  ingredients,  viz.  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
and  potash,  in  combination  with  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  with  the  addition  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas.' 

"  At  Antsirabfe  there  is  a  deposit  from  one  of  these  springs 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  occasionally  used  for  building 
purposes  in  the  capital."  Mr.  Sibree's  observations  have 
already  been  given  {ante,  p.  487).  Mr.  Baron  writes:  "Mr. 
Sibree  rightly  conjectures  that  this  limestone  '  is  merely  a 
local  deposit,  and  not  a  stratified  rock,  and  most  likely  is  con- 
nected with  the  subterranean  action  so  visible  all  around  the 
district;'  it  is  not,  however,  sulphate  of  lime,  but,  as  stated 
above,  carbonate  of  lime,  usually  known  as  calc-sinter  or  traver- 
tine. Bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  seen  rising  from  the 
surface  of  the  deposit,  and  at  one  point,  where  there  is  a  small 
spring,  a  mass  of  calc-sinter  has  been  formed,  which,  speaking 
from  memory,  is  probably  twelve  feet  high  by  eighteen  feet  long. 

"  In  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crater-rings 
of  Ambihidratrimo,  spoken  of  above,  there  is  a  deposit  of  sili- 
ceous sinter,  sometimes  called  geyserite.  It  appears  in  one  or 
two  places,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
a  valley  of  rice-fields,  and  has  been  deposited  by  springs  which 
have  long  ceased  to  flow.  The  sinter  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  compact,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  fire-flints.  They 
know  it  as  vditqfai\{fdla.  In  some  portions  of  it  numerous  fossils 
of  a  species  of  Equiseium  are  embedded. 

"  The  Bfetsimitktatra  is  a  plain  lying  immediately  to  the 
west  of  AntanJtnarivo,  and,  at  its  farthest  limits,  stretching  for 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  north  and  south,  and  having 
endless  windings  and  turnings  among  the  hills  (see  map,  p. 
220).  Formerly  it  was  an  extensive  marsh,  but  Ead^ma  L 
banked  up  the  river  Ik6pa,  which  runs  through  it,  and  now  it 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  rice-fields.  In  some  parts  of 
it  a  kind  of  peat,  known  as  fbmpotra,  is  obtained  from  beneath 
the  soiL  This,  when  first  taken  from  the  groimd,  is  a  black, 
heavy,  moist  mass,  with  little  or  no  appearance  of  vegetable 
structure,  but,  when  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  turns  to  a 
brownish,  light,  and  peaty-looking  substance,  which  is  used  in 
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burning  bricks,  but,  owing  to  its  unpleasant  smell,  it  cannot 
well  be  used  for  household  purposes. 

"At  Antsirabfe  there  is  also  a  level  stretch  of  country,  Antskab^ 
which  no  doubt  at  one  time  was  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water, 
since  the  remains  of  a  hippopotamus,  an  animal  now  unknown 
in  Madagascar,  were  recently  discovered  there  by  Dr.  Hilde- 
brandt  in  a  sub-fossil  state. 

"  The  plain  of  Ankiy,^  now  cut  and  scored  by  the  Mang6ro  Ankiy. 
river  and  its  tributaries,  forms  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake. 
Examination  of  the  deposits  shows  beds  of  sand,  clay,  shale, 
and  ironstone,  the  latter  existing  in  numerous  layers  of  various 
thickness.  Some  time  ago  were  found,^  embedded  in  the  iron- 
stone and  shale,  numerous  fragments  of  fossil  plants,  the  stems 
of  what  were  probably  sedges.  In  some  portions  of  the  shale 
the  fossils  of  leaves  were  exceedingly  numerous,  very  similar 
to  certain  species  now  common  in  the  forests.  The  bed  of  this 
ancient  lake  extends  for  a  distance  of  probably  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  running  in  a  direction  north  and  south  between  two 

^  "The  plain  of  Ankky,"  says  Dr.  Mullens,  "is  a  place  of  peculiar  interest ; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  island.  It  is  a  vast  plain  of  sedimentary  clay, 
enclosed  by  bordering  hills  which  run  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south.  Ank^y 
proper  is  at  least  180  miles  long  (including  the  Antsihknaka  it  may  be),  and  here 
(M6ramh.nga)  is  about  twenty  miles  broad.  The  chain  along  its  eastern  side  is 
not  lofty,  it  has  a  height  of  only  365  feet  It  is  rather  like  a  lip  to  the  plain 
below  than  an  overhanging  wall ;  it  consists  largely  too  of  the  same  material  as 
the  plain  itself,  with  gneiss  rocks  underlying  and  intermingled  with  it.  The 
western  chain,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lofty  wall  of  granite  and  gneiss,  1620  feet 
high  ;  it  overhangs  the  plain  in  its  entire  length,  and  passes  far  beyond  it.  It 
is  the  second  of  the  great  ridge  walls,  by  which  so  much  of  the  contour  of  the 
island  is  regulated.  It  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  as  far  as  known,  and 
is  covered  all  the  way  with  wood,  which  forms  the  second  and  upper  line  of  the 
primeval  forest.  Vast  buttresses  of  rock  project  into  the  plain  from  its  lofty 
front,  and  deep  ravines  and  valleys  run  in  behind  them,  giving  to  the  scenery  a 
rich  variety  of  outline  and  of  detail.  Ank&y  should  be  a  level  plain.  It  once 
was  so.  But  its  material  is  soft  and  friable,  and  water  speedily  washes  it  away. 
For  countless  ages  storms,  floods,  waterspouts,  and  steady  rains  have  made  havoc 
of  its  surface.  It  is  ploughed  and  scored  into  little  valleys  in  all  directions  ; 
but  the  scorings  all  find  an  outlet  ^and  pass  from  one  to  another,  till  they  reach 
the  central  drain  of  all,  the  valley  of  the  Mang6ro  river.  The  bottom  of  this 
valley  is  325  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  river  flows  (like  the 
Jordan)  in  a  little  valley  within  the  valley.  Naturally  this  great  draining 
valley  with  its  river  runs,  like  its  enclosing  walls,  a  course  from  north  to  south. 
The  Mang6ro  eventually  makes  its  way  through  the  eastern  chain,  descends  the 
great  hills  by  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  M^ha- 
n6ro.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  under  the  western  hills,  where  the  floods 
and  waters  are  most  abundant,  the  plain  is  100  feet(?)  lower  than  on  its  eastern 
side  "  ( Twelve  MotUJis  in  Madagascar ^  p.  88. ) 

2  Mr.  Baron. 
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lines  of  hills.      Alaitra  lake  is  perhaps  the  remnant  of  this 
ancient  lake,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  in  serial  connection  with  it 
Gold.  "  Gold  has  recently  been  discovered  in  somewhat  large 

quantity  in  certain  localities,  and,  judging  from  the  nature  of 
the  rocks,  will  doubtless  be  found  in  others  when  the  country 
is  opened  up.  The  Government,  which  retains  the  monopoly 
of  the  precious  metal,  has  recently  been  obtaining  it  from 
Ampksiria,  a  place  about  half-way  between  the  villages  of 
Malktsy  and  Mfevatan^na,  on  the  road  to  Mojangk.  Small 
quantities  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  bed  of  a  stream 
near  ItimpoanJinandrJtriny,  west  of  Valilafitsy  district,  and 
also  near  Tinjomb^to,  a  mile  or  two  south  of  the  capital,  and 
perhaps  in  other  localities  as  well.  The  gold  is  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality;  at  present,  however,  the  laws  forbid  the 
search  for  it  and  the  sale  of  it,  although  by  no  means  all  finds 
its  way  into  the  national  treasury." 
Mr.  Pick-  Vice-Consul  Picfcersgill  reported  (26th  January  1885) — 

oi^ai\e-    "There  has    been    considerable  excitement   in   AntanJinarivo 
port.  and  the  surrounding  country  during  the  past  twelve  months 

over  reported  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver.  Diamonds  even 
were  talked  about  at  one  time,  and  a  few  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous natives  rushed  secretly  off  to  the  localities  where 
sudden  riches  were  supposed  to  lie  waiting  for  the  first  comer. 
Nothing,  however,  more  valuable  than  a  little  gold  dust  has 
been  found  by  them,  and  that  only  after  a  great  waste  of  labour, 
and  at  the  risk  of  long  imprisonment  and  chains.  For  the 
Government  had  wisely  resolved,  some  time  before  the  rumours 
of  discovery  had  fairly  taken  wing,  to  prevent  everything  like 
wholesale  demoralisation  of  the  people  on  this  score  by  appro- 
priating whatever  mineral  wealth  the  land  might  contain.^ 
Laws  were  issued  prohibiting  unauthorised  mining  of  every 
description,  and,  seeing  that  a  double  advantage  lies  in  thus 

1885.  1  Government  Notice  about  Minerals,— "  Any  foreigner  found  working,  buy- 

26th  Feb.  ing^  or  unlawfully  having  in  his  possession,  Malagasy  minerals  will  be  handed 
over  to  his  Consul  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Treaty,  for  he  breaks  the 
Malagasy  Laws,  arid  the  minerals  will  be  confiscated,  for,  as  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time,  all  minerals  in  Madagascar  are  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Foreigners, 
not  represented  by  any  Consul,  who  shall  transgress  the  Malagasy  Laws,  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  Laws  of  Madagascar.  Saith  The  Malagasy  OovemmevU. 
"  AnXti  Rova,  February  26,  1885." 

'*  Great  numbers  of  Malagasy  are  said  at  the  present  time  to  have  more  or  less 
gold  (native  gold  I)  in  their  possession,  and  as  they  all  have  money -scales,  every 
facility  is  offered  for  the  natives  to  make  this  gold  a  medium  of  exchange.  Gold 
is  probably  sent  down  to  the  coast  concealed  in  cakes  of  beeswax,  in  balls  of 
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controlling  the  search  for  hidden  wealth,  there  is  but  a  very 
poor  prospect  here  for  needy  diggers  who  may  be  tempted  to 
wander  to  Madagascar  in  the  hope  of  finding  comfort  for 
their  disappointments  elsewhere.  Several  such  have  made 
ventures  already,  but  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  island  has 
convinced  them  of  the  wisdom  of  returning  whence  they  came 
as  speedily  as  possible,  with  nothing  more  valuable  to  carry 
away  than  a  caution  to  all  their  comrades  and  acquaintances." 

"  Silver  as  yet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  discovered.  Galena. 
Galena  is  found  abundantly  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ankiratra ;  but  whether  argentiferous  or  not  does  not  appear. 
The  natives  obtain  their  lead  for  bullets  almost  entirely  from 
this  galena.  Tin  is  as  yet  unknown.  Copper  exists,  apparently  Copper, 
in  great  quantity,  in  V^kinankkratra.  Iron  is  found,  as  already 
stated,  in  abundance  as  magnetite ;  also  as  hematitie  and  iron- 
stone. 

"  It  will  be  evident,"  states  Mr.  Baron  in  conclusion,  "  that 
the  central  portion  of  Madagascar  must  be  classed  as  one  of 
those  extensive  regions  known  as  metamorphic — that  is  to  say, 
that  it  consists  essentially  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
hornblende-rock,  chlorite"  {AntaTiAnarlvo  Annual,  1885). 

"  The  province  of  B^tsil^o  ^  has  long  been  reputed  rich  in  Mineral 
minerals,  but  this  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  mere  guess,  fjons^of 
The  slate  quarries  are  large,  and  perhaps  if  properly  worked  B^tsiUo. 
might  yield  a  good  supply,  and  would  then  form  an  important 
increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.     But  all  such  attempts 
are  checked,  if  not  entirely  stopped,  by  the  want  of  any  good 
mode  of  transit  either  by  means  of  roads  or   rivers.     The 
chief  slate  district  at  present  known  and  worked  is  at  the 
north  of  Amb6himah^zo  in  the  Mknandriana,  and  from  here 
the  slates  were  taken  to  roof  the  queen's  church  in  Antan^n-  Slates, 
arivo,  each  slate  requiring  the  labour  of  one  man  for  eight  days 
and  in  some  cases  sixteen  or  eighteen  days  in  carriage  only, 

rubber,  in  demgohns,  and  in  many  ways  which  the  Malagasy  officials  do  not  sus- 
pect until  it  is  too  late." — Madagascar  Times. 

A  good  authority  writing  lately  from  Antanknarivo  states : — **I  think  there 
is  a  danger  threatening  the  Malagasy  more  serious  than  the  French  invasion — gold 
has  been  found  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities  and  diamonds  also.  The  diggers 
are  beginning  to  move  in  units,  but  there  is  danger  of  a  rush,  and  those  only  who 
have  been  in  the  gold-fields  know  what  that  means.  If  the  Malagasy  were  ^vise 
they  would  leavethe  whole  thing  to  some  great  European  firm  like  the  Roth- 
schilds or  Goschens  and  Barings  ;  but  they  have  no  trust  and  would  never  do  it. 
Ju  my  opinion,  however,  this  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  them," — R.  K.-C. 

1  BitdUo,  Rev.  G.  A.  Shaw, 
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reckoning  the  return  journey  of  the  men.  A  fine  pottery  clay 
(light  blue)  is  found  in  several  parts,  which,  when  properly 
tempered  and  fired,  makes  a  splendid  hard  red  pottery,  much 

Iron.  superior  to  anything  to  be  seen  in  Im^rina.     Iron  is  very 

abundant,  extremely  pure,  and  in  consequence  easily  worked  ; 
and  the  articles  turned  out  of  smiths*  shops  are  of  first-rate 
quality.  When  hardened  it  makes  durable  knives,  hatchets, 
plane-irons,  chisels,  and  files  sufi&ciently  hard  to  admit  of  a  good 
edge  and  polish.  The  ore  is  found  quite  close  to  the  surface, 
and  in   many  places,  where  the  bed  has  been   dug   out,  a 

Plumbago,  commou  quality  of  plumbago  has  been  found.  In  one  hill  in 
the  Tkrindrkno  the  bed  of  plumbago  is  of  great  size  and  depth, 
although  very  near  to  the  surface.  Copper  is  found  in  small 
quantities  at  various  spots  in  the  western  part  of  the  district, 
but  never  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worked,  that  is  to  say, 
close  to  the  surface ;  and  although  the  Betsil(5o  and  Ibkra  work 
both  copper  and  brass,  and  are  clever  at  inserting  brass 
patterns  into  the  iron  shafts  of  their  spear  heads,  and  making 
brass-headed  nails  to  ornament  their  gun-stocks,  yet  all  the 
copper  and  brass  used  comes  from  other  countries.  It  is  said 
that  gold,  silver,  and  antimony  have  been  found  in  the  pro- 
vince, but  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  these 

Granite.  statements  to  be  correct.  The  chief  building  stone  is  granite, 
of  which  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply,  of  the  red,  gray, 
and  black.  In  the  west  is  a  large  quantity  of  sandstone, 
some  of  which,  used  as  hones,  is  extremely  fine.  A  little 
flint  and  limestone  are  also  to  be  found.  Quartz  is  very 
abundant,  and  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  direction,  some 
of  the  crystals  being  as  transparent  as  glass.  Several  other 
rocks  are  abundant,  but  no  basalt  or  marble  ever  came  under 
Mr.  Shaw's  observation.  The  mineral  wealth  of  B^tsiWo  is,  in 
reality,  a  matter  to  be  discovered ;  what  is  known  being  simply 
that  which  is  found  on,  or  very  near  to,  the  surface." 

The  following  is  the  abstract  of  a  report  by  M.  Guillemin,^ 
engineer  employed  by  the  Company  of  Madagascar,  on  the  coal 
district  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar.  He  received 
from  the  Company  a  commission  to  explore  and  discover  what 
mineral  wealth  existed  in  the  north-west  coasts  of  Madagascar. 
Unfortunately  the  events  of  which  that  island  was  the  theatre 
in  May  1863  only  permitted  him  to  accomplish  a  portion  of 
his  mission. 

*  Documents  sur  la  CompagnU  de  Madagascar^  p.  318  et  seq. 
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"  The  carboniferous  basin  extends  from  Cape  St.  Sebastian  in  Carboni- 
12**  26'  S.  lat.,  along  all  the  coast  to  the  south,  where  it  lines,  ^^^^^ 
without  interruption,  the  shore-line  and  bays  which  continue  to 
Port  Eadama,  situated  in  14''  S.  lat.  Its  length,  measured 
over  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  which  joins  Cape  St.  Sebastian 
and  Port  Bad^ma,  is  180  kilometres.  This  extent  constitutes 
the  explored  portion  of  the  basin,  whose  prolongation  south- 
wards, probably  considerable,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Towards  the  interior  of  tlie  island  the  carboniferous  district 
occupies  a  considerable  width,  which  extends  almost  to  the 
loot  of  the  central  granitic  range  which  forms  the  axis  of 
Madagascar.  The  average  width  may  be  estimated  at  40 
kilometres.  It  covers,  as  well,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
territory  of  the  AntankJirana,  an  independent  people  who  have 
long  since  placed  themselves  under  a  French  protectorate. 
The  coal  strata  stretch  again  in  prolongation  towards  the  west 
beneath  the  maritime  region  of  bays  and  islands.  This  sub- 
marine existence  is  evidenced  by  a  great  basaltic  upheaval, 
which  has  brought  to  view  outliers  on  the  island  of  N6sy-B(5 
and  the  neighbouring  islets.  The  character  of  the  rocks  of 
these  strata  indicates  their  origin  and  position  amongst  those 
which  have  been  deposited  by  the  sea.  Like  all  oceanic  strata, 
the  deposits  which  occur  are  of  great  extent  and  of  perfect- 
homogeneity.  To  the  south  and  west  of  N"6sy-B(5,  in  the  bays 
of  Pi\sindJiva  and  of  Bkvat6by,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the 
composition  of  the  stratification  in  natural  sections  of  600 
mfetres  in  depth. 

"  Five  coal-fields  {affleurements  de  houille)  have  been  found.  Coal-fields. 
The  quality  of  these  coals  offers  all  the  varieties,  viz.  Iwuille 
s^che,  houille  grasses  ct  houille  It  gaz.  Trial  has  been  made  on 
400  kilogrammes  of  the  coal  taken  from  the  most  productive  of 
tlie  series,^  and  an  analysis  is  given  of  that  from  B^vatiby. 
The  other  deposits,  of  less  strength,  produce  a  coal,  brilliant,  and 
with  gaseous  and  collantes  qualities.  The  five  outcrops  of 
B&vat6by,  and  two  others  met  with  in  Pksindkva  Bay,  produce 
the  combustible  mineral  in  but  small  quantities  below  the 
surface,  but  at  greater  depths  they  are  extremely  rich.      All 

^  "  On  a  brCile  260  kilogrammes  de  tout  venant  sous  la  chaudifere  distillatoire 
de  I'aviso  de  I'Etat,  le  Sureouf;  et  quoique  ce  charbon  fut  events  par  Taction 
s^culaire  des  agents  atmosph^riques ;  qu'il  fAt  melang^  des  debris  des  roches 
voisines,  et  qu'il  fut  decompose,  par  la  puissante  vegetation  qui  p^n^trait  I'afflure- 
raent  de  ses  racines,  il  a  vaporish  lea  ^  de  Teau  qu'aurait  vaporish  le  mSme  poids 
de  bonne  houille  anglaise," 
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these  indications  give  a  certainty  of  finding  in  other  localities 
farther  from  the  coast,  and  in  different  levels,  numerous  and 
valuable  beds.^ 
Miiitipii-  "  The  working  of  thin  beds  (coTiches  minces)  is  surer  and 

^^^^^  more  economical,  whilst  the  multiplicity  of  these  beds  com- 
pensates for  their  want  of  thickness.  The  total  surface  of  that 
part  of  the  carboniferous  district  met  with  on  the  north-west 
coast  is  upwards  of  7200  square  kilometres.  This  surface 
has  been  upheaved  in  many  localities  by  eruptive  rocks,  such 
as  granite,  porphyry,  diorite,  and  basalt.  From  this  cause  it 
happens  that  the  exposure  of  the  beds  facilitates  the  study  of 
their  stratification,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  tilting  up  has 
dislocated  the  rock,  and  altered  the  coal  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Taking  into  account  this  accidental  fault  by  reducing  one-half 
of  the  district,  there  yet  remains  a  total  surface  of  ground 
really  useful  and  workable,  far  superior  to  that  of  France,  which 
is  not  more  than  2800  square  kilometres  in  extent.".* 

'  M.  Guillemiu  likens  the  marine  beds  to  those  of  Belgium,  which,  according 
to  him,  they  much  resemble. 

*  Analyse  des  CJuirbons  de  Bdvati>by,  faiU  d  VikoU  des  Mines  de  Paris. 
Analyse  d'un  echantillon  de  houille  pris  k  deux  metres  des  affleurements  dans  la 
baie  de  Biivat6by,  c6te  ouest.     Extrait  des  registres  du  bureau  d'essai  de 
TEcole  des  mines.     On  a  dosd  sur  100  parties  :— 

Mati^res  volatiles 15*80 

Carbonefixe 70-87 

Cendres 13-33 

100-00 
(Sign6)    L'Ingenieur  des  mines,  charg^  des  essais, 
Paris,  le  29  fevrier  1864.  L.  Moissbnet. 

Get  essai  qui  indique  une  houille  de  bonne  quality,  est  un  encouragement  de 
plus  donne  aux  recherches  k  entreprendre  sur  le  bassin  houiller  du  nord-ouest  de 
Madagascar.  (Signd)    Ed.  Guillemin. 

*'  II  me  reste  k  vous  entretenir  des  produits  min^raux.  Le  pays  etant  encore 
k  pen  pr^  inexplor^,  on  n'a  que  pen  de  renseignements  certains  k  ce  sujet.  On 
ne  connait  d'une  mani^re  sdre  que  I'existence  de  minerals  de  fer  oligiste  non  loin 
de  y6hlmaro  et  celle  du  bassin  houiller  qui  a  M  reconnu  par  un  ingenieur,  M. 
GuiUemin,  et  qui  s'etend  depuis  le  cap  Saint  S^bastien  jusqu'au  milieu  de  la  baie 
d*Anorontsangana,  sur  une  longueur  de  180  kilometres  et  sur  une  lai^eur 
evalu^e  k  40  kilometres,  mais  que  je  crois  beaucoup  moindre ;  j*ai,  du  reste, 
constats  la  pr&ence,  au  milieu  de  ce  terrain  houiller,  de  lambeaux  de  terrain 
silurien  qui  doivent  en  diminuer  notablement  la  surface.  Dans  T^tage  de  plus  de 
800  metres  d*^paisseur  que  M.  Guillemin  a  etudi^  dans  la  baie  d'Amb^vat6by  et  oil 
altement  toutes  les  roches,  schistes,  gres,  gr6s  schisteux  ou  ferrugiiieux,  qui 
constituent  la  formation  houill^re,  cet  ingenieur  n'a  trouve  que  de  minces 
filets  de  houille  dont  I'ensemble  atteint  k  peine  quelques  ceutim6tres  ;  cet  ^tage 
est  done  sterile,  quoique  les  ^chantillons  retir(^8  de  ces  couches  soient  de  bonne 
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The  Geology  of  the  Peninsula  of  Ngbnisy, — *'  From  a  geolo-  Granitic 
gical  point  of  view  the  Peninsula  of  Ngintsy  is  made  up  of 
two  principal  and  different  formations.  The  primitive  base  of 
the  peninsula  with  a  considerable  rising  (borribement),  corre- 
sponding to  the  central  mountain  chain,  is  formed  of  granites. 
At  a  very  recent  epoch  some  clays  and  Tertiary  sandstones 
have  been  deposited  over  a  not  very  extensive  surface  of  the 
country  visited,  but  probably  over  a  larger  extent  towards  the 
north.  The  resemblance  between  the  specimens  collected  near 
the  river  Marlmbo  and  those  brought  from  VihimJiro  renders 
this  supposition  extremely  probable.  The  basalt  rooks  crop  out 
amidst  the  granite  rocks,  and  have  uplifted  the  more  modem  beds 
and  slightly  modified  the  direction  of  the  central  granite  axis. 

"This  basaltic  formation  is  of  immense  importance  and  Basalt 
extent  in  Madagascar.  From  information  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  it  appears  that  basalt  rock  is  met  with  several 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Mahfela ;  it  appears  in  the  river  Iv6n- 
drona,  and  an  enormous  peak  of  this  rock  is  passed  on  the  way 
from  the  coast  to  Imerina  (near  Befirona).  In  Antongil  Bay 
it  is  met  with,  stretching  over  a  very  large  surface,  and  thence 
it  continues  without  interruption  up  to  Vihimkro.  On  the 
west  coast  the  same  rocks  are  found,  as  reported  by  M. 
Guillemin  (see  preceding  page).  These  basaltic  formations  are 
generally  very  poor  in  minerals.  It  is  said  that  some  few 
mines  of  copper  have  been  worked  in  this  rock. 

"  The  granitic  formation,  which  forms  the  axial  foundation  Granite, 
of  Madagascar,  oontains  a  great  number  of  quartzose  veins;  the 
white  blocks  which  are  found  at  every  step  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines,  and  the  specimens  of  rock-crystal  so  numerous  in 
certain  spots,  are  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Are  they  rich  or 
poor  ?  I  can  say  neither  yes  nor  no.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
explore  most  minutely  these  rocks  before  giving  a  precise 
opinion.  As,  however,  it  is  averred  that  mines  of  copper  and 
lead  exist  in  the  province  of  Imferina  (of  the  same  granitic 
formation),  it  is  possible  that  on  examination  the  granite  of 
Ngintsy  will  not  prove  unfraitful."  ^ 

qaalit(^..  II  y  a  toutefois  lien  d'esp^rer  que  la  houille  existe  en  plus  grande 
abondance  dans  les  couches  inferieures,  et  il  semble  probable  que  but  nne  ^tendue 
aussi  considerable,  qui  ne  mesnre  pas  moins  de  plusieurs  milliers  de  kilometres 
carr^s,  on  trouvera  des  gisements  exploitables,  mais  les  recherches  seront  forc^ 
ment  longnes  et  difficiles  "  (Grandidier,  18th  April  1884). 

^  Rapport  de  M,    Coignct,  Documents   sur  la  Compagnie  de   Madagascar, 
pp.  282,  288. 
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Mineraloffical  Besources  of  North-east   Madagascar;  from 

M.Guinef8  Cape  Amber  to  Vbhimd^ro, — ^The  following  is  the  report  of  M. 

"^  Florent  Guinet,  G^rant  de  la  Compagnie  de  Colonisation  de 

Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar,  despatched  by  M.  Lambert  to  choose 

sites  and  take  possession  of  such  properties  as  were  deemed 

suitable,  1863: — 

"The  only  mineral  products  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
country  which  I  traversed  have  been  some  iron  ores  {oligiste) 
to  the  south  of  the  fort  of  Arabini^no.  It  is  between  the 
port  of  Vihimiro  and  the  bay  of  AndrJiva  that  -the  rocks 
change  in  character ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  granite  ceases  to 
be  visible  on  the  coast  line  and  that  calcareous  limestone 
shows  above  the  surface,  continuing,  without  interruption,  to 
Cape  Amber.  All  the  indentations  of  the  ground  from  this 
last-named  point  to  Andriiva  Bay  exhibit  limestones  of  different 
nature.  Some  are  madreporic,  containing  fossils  similar  to  ex- 
isting marine  forms,  others  of  close  and  fine  texture,  whilst 
others  again  are  grits  of  various  shades.  Amongst  these  various 
grits  are  several  from  which  it  is  possible  to  make  good  grind- 
stones, others  of  larger  grain  and  more  hard  would  serve  for 
millstones. 
Autdngy  "  The  mountains  of  Antsingy  are  composed  of  calcareous 

mountains,  masses  disposed  in  horizontal  beds.  In  certain  parts  there  can 
be  remarked  blocks  of  considerable  size,  of  saccharoid  structure, 
some  of  which,  fine,  white,  and  close,  somewhat  resemble 
alabaster,  and  others  again  call  to  mind  the  plaster  of  Paris ; 
elsewhere  are  to  be  found  crystallised  masses  of  colour  more  or 
less  tinted,  from  the  clear  yellow  to  the  transparency  of  quartz 
with  which  the  natives  confuse  them.  The  mountain  of 
Mome,  called  Ankirakat6va,  produces  beautiful  specimens  of 
all  the  varieties  of  the  rocks  above  mentioned.  Besides  these 
are  to  be  seen  sandstones,  beds  of  chalk,  as  well  as  several 
tuffs  of  sandstone  and  chalks,  etc.  The  fossils  remarked  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  on  which  the  H6va  fort  stands,  are 
all  marine,  and  for  the  most  part  of  sea-urchins  {echinus)  and 
other  shells. 

"  The  natives  report  that  the  calcareous  structure  of  the 

mountains  of  Antsingy  contains  numerous  cavities  and  caves  of 

considerable  dimensions;  only  one  small  one,  however,   was 

visited,  in  which  were  stalactites  of  curious  form. 

Diego-  "  The  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Uiego-Suarez  is  composed  of 

Bnares.        calcareous  masses  mixed  with  basalt.     In  this  neighbourhood 
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also  are  to  be  met  veins  of  quartz  and  hyaline,  limestones  and 
traces  of  iron  ore.  The  coral  beds  are  often  very  white  and 
fiiie,  others  of  yellow  and  red  tints.  The  greater  part  of  these 
rocks  afiford  excellent  material  for  building  purposes."  ^ 

>  Documents  swr  la  Compiignie  de  Madagascar,  p.  868  et  seq. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

**  IndpiarU  sUdcp  cum  primum  nirgere,  cumque 
JRaraper  igjiotos  emnt  animcUia  monies" 

{Bucolica,  Eel.  vi.  39.) 

Mr.  Wallace  on  the  relation  of  Madagascar  to  Africa — Zoology — Mammalia — Ayes 
— Reptilia  —  Professor  Huxley  on  the  crayfishes  of  Madagascar  —  Ento- 
mology— Landshells — Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  on  the  flora  of  Madagascar — The 
endemic  element — Affinity  of  the  flora  to  that  of  the  Cape — Remarks  of  Mr. 
Wallace  on  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  group, 
ifap.— The  Malagasy  sub-region  as  portion  of  the  ^Ethiopian  region. 
Diagrams. — Physical  Sketch  Map  by  Mr.  Sibree — ^Tho  Madagascar  group 

showing  depths  of  the  sea.     The  Indian  Ocean.  ' 
Map. — Showing  distribution  of  the  crayfishes  in  the  southern  hemisphero. 


Classifica- 
tion of 
Islands  by 
Wallace. 


Conti- 
nental 


Mr.  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace,  in  his  recent  work  Idand  Life} 
classifies  all  islands  with  reference  to  distribution  of  organisms 
according  to  their  distinct  mode  of  origin.  "  They  have,"  he 
writes,  "  either  been  separated-  from  continents,  of  which  they 
are  but  detached  fragments,  or  they  have  originated  in  the 
ocean,  and  have  never  formed  part  of  a  continent  or  any  large 
mass  of  land.  This  difference  of  origin  is  fundamental,  and 
leads  to  a  most  important  difference  in  their  animal  inhabitants ; 
and  we  may  therefore  distinguish  the  two  classes — Oceanic  and 
Continervtal  islands. 

*'  Continental  islands  are  always  varied  in  their  geological 
formation,  containing  both  ancient  and  recent  stratified  rocks. 
They  are  rarely  very  remote  from  a  continent,  and  they  always 
contain  some  land  mammals  and  Amphibia,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  classes  and  orders  in  considerable  variety. 
They  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  well-marked  groups — 
ancient  and  recent  continental  islands — the  characters  of  which 
may  be  easily  defined. 

^  Island  Life ;  OTy  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  Insular  Faunas  and  Floras^ 
including  a  Revision  and  attempted  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Geological  Climaiea, 
by  Alfred  Rnssel  Wallace,  1880,  chap,  xi,  The  Classification  of  Islands,  p.  233. 
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*'  Ancient  continental  islands  are  not  united  to  the  adjacent  Ancient 
continent  by  a  shallow  bank,  but  are  usually  separated  from  it  ^^^'^**^ 
by  a  depth  of  sea  of  1000  fathoms  or  upwards.  In  geological 
structure  they  resemble  the  continent ;  they  possess  Mammalia 
and  Amphibia,  usually  in  considerable  abundance,  as  well  as 
all  other  classes  of  animals;  but  these  are  highly  peculiar, 
almost  all  being  distinct  species,  and  many  forming  distinct 
and  peculiar  genera  or  families.  They  are  also  well  charac- 
terised by  the  fragmentary  nature  of  their  fauna,  many  of  the 
most  characteristic  continental  orders  or  families  being  quite 
unrepresented,  while  some  of  their  animals  are  allied,  not  to 
such  forms  as  inhabit  the  adjacent  continent,  but  to  others 
found  only  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  This  very  remarkable 
set  of  characters  marks  off  the  islands  which  exhibit  them  as  a 
distinct  class,  which  often  present  the  greatest  anomalies  and 
most  difficult  problems  to  the  student  of  distribution." 

In  chapter  xix.  p.  383  d  seq,  of  Island  life  Mr.  Wallace  Pheno- 
proceeds  to  consider  the  phenomena  presented  by  these  very  ™i^^' 
distinctly  ancient  continental  islands — "  those  which,  although  separated 
once  forming-  part  of  a  continent,  have  been  separated  from  it  f^^^""^ 
at  a  remote  epoch  when  its  animal  forms  were  very  unlike 
what  they  are  now.     Such  islands  preserve  to  us  the  record  of 
a  bygone  world, — of  a  period  when  many  of  the  higher  types 
had  not  yet  come  into  existence,  and  when  the  distribution  of 
others  was  very  different  from  what  prevails  at  the  present 
day.     The  problem  presented  by  these  ancient  islands  is  often 
complicated  by  the  changes  they  themselves  have  undergone 
since  the  period  of  their  separation.     A  partial  subsidence  will 
have  led  to  the  extinction  of  some  of  the  types  that  were 
originally  preserved,  and  may  leave  the  ancient  fauna  in  a  very 
fragmentary   state ;    while    subsequent   elevations   may  have 
brought  it  so  near  the  continent  that  some  immigration,  even 
of  Mammalia,  may  have  taken  place. 

"  If  these  elevations  and  subsidences  occurred  several  times  Complex 
over,  though  never  to  such  an  extent  as  again  to  unite  the  J^^J^^t 
island  with  the  continent,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  complex  elevations 
result  might  be  produced ;  for,  besides  the  relics  of  the  ancient  J^enws. 
fauna,  we  might  have  successive  immigrations  from  surround- 
ing lands  reaching  down  to  the  era  of  existing  species.    Bearing 
in  mind  these  possible  changes,  we  shall  generally  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  conjectural  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
tribution presented  by  these  ancient  islands.     Undoubtedly  the 
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most  interesting  of  such  islands,  and  that  which  exhibits  their 
chief  peculiarities  in  the  greatest  perfection,  is  Madagascar, 
and  we  shall  therefore  enter  somewhat  fully  into  its  biological 
and  physical  history. 
Physical  "This  great  island  is  situated  about  250  miles  fix)m  the 

Ua^^^     6ast  coast  of  Africa,  and  extends  from  12**  to  25^°  S.  lat.     It 
«»•  is  almost  exactly  1000  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  width  of 

360,  and  an  average  width  of  more  than  260.  A  lofty  granitic 
plateau,  from  80  to  160  miles  wide  (see  chapter  vii  p.  493),  and 
from  3000  to  5000  feet  high,  occupies  its  central  portion,  on 
which  rise  peaks  and  domes  of  basalt  and  granite  to  a  height 
of  nearly  9000  feet;  and  there  are  also  numerous  extinct 
volcanic  cones  and  craters.  All  round  the  island,  but  especially 
developed  on  the  south  and  west,  are  plains  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  elevation,  formed  of  rocks  which  are  shown  by  their  fossils 
to  be  of  Jurassic  age,  or,  at  all  events,  to  belong  to  somewhere 
near  the  middle  portion  of  the  Secondary  period.  The  higher 
granitic  plateau  consists  of  bare  undulating  moors,  while  the 
lower  Secondary  plains  are  more  or  less  wooded ;  and  there  is 
here  also  a  continuous  belt  of  dense  forest,  varying  from  six  or 
eight  to  fifty  miles  wide,  encircling  the  whole  island  usually 
at  about  thirty  miles  distance  from  the  coast,  but  in  the  north- 
east coming  down  to  the  sea-shore. 
100-fathom  "  The  sea  around  Madagascar,  when  the  shallow  bank  on 
which  it  stands  is  passed,  is  generally  deep.  This  100-fathom 
bank  is  only  from  one  to  three  miles  wide  on  the  east  side, 
but  on  the  west  it  is  much  broader,  and  stretches  out,  opposite 
Mozambique,  to  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  The  Mozam- 
bique Channel  varies  from  less  than  500  to  more  than  1500 
fathoms  deep,  the  shallowest  part  being  where  the  Comoro 
Islands  and  adjacent  shoals  seem  to  form  stepping-stones  to 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  500-fathom  line  includes  Aldabra 
and  the  small  Farquhar  Islands  to  the  north  of  Madagascar ; 
while  to  the  east  the  sea  deepens  rapidly  to  the  1000-fathom 
line,  and  then  more  slowly,  a  profound  channel  of  2400  fathoms 
separating  Madagascar  from  Reunion  and  Mauritius.  To  the 
north-east  of  Mauritius  are  a  series  of  extensive  shoals,  forming 
four  large  banks  less  than  100  fathoms  below  the  surface, 
while  the  1000-fathom  line  includes  them  all,  with  an  area 
about  half  that  of  Madagascar  itself.  A  little  farther  north  is 
the  Seychelles  group,  also  standing  on  an  extensive  1000-fathom 
bank,  while  all  around  the  sea  is  more  than  2000  fathoms  deep. 
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"  It  seems  probable  then  that  to  the  north-east  of  Madagas- 
car there  was  once  a  series  of  very  large  islands  separated  from 
it  by  not  very  wide  straits ;  whUe  eastward  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  we  find  the  Chagos  and  Maldive  coral  atolls  marking  the 
position  of  other  large  islands,  which  together  would  form  a  line 
of  communication  by  comparatively  easy  stages  of  400  or  500 
miles  each  between  Madagascar  and  India.  These  submerged 
islands,  as  shown  in  our  map,^  are  of  great  importance  in  explain- 
ing some  anomalous  features  in  the  zoology  of  this  great  island. 

"  If  the  rocks  of  Secondary  age  which  form  a  belt  around 
the  island  are  held  to  indicate  that  Madagascar  was  once  of  less 
extent  than  it  is  now  (though  this  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows),  we  have  also  evidence  that  it  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably larger ;  for  along  the  east  coast  there  is  an  extensive 
barrier  coral  reef  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
distance  from  the  land  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  or 
four  miles.  This  is  good  proof  of  recent  subsidence ;  while  we 
have  no  record  of  raised  coral  rocks  inland  which  would  cer- 
tainly mark  any  recent  elevation,  because  fringing  coral  reefs 
surround  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern,  eastern, 
and  south-western  coasts.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
during  Tertiary  times  the  island  was  usually  as  large  as,  and 
often,  probably,  much  larger  than  it  is  now." 

"  Madagascar  possesses  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful 
fauna  and  flora,  rivalling  in  some  groups  most  tropical  countries 
of  equal  extent,  and  even  when  poor  in  species,  of  surpassing 
interest  from  the  singularity,  the  isolation,  or  the  beauty  of  its 
forms  of  life.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  full  peculiarity  of  its 
natural  history  and  the  nature  of  the  problems  it  offers  to  the 
biological  student,  we  must  give  an  outline  of  its  more  important 
animal  forms  in  systematic  order. 

"Madagascar  possesses  no  less  than  sixty -six  species  of 
mammals — a  certain  proof  in  itself  that  the  island  has  once 
formed  part  of  a  continent ;  but  the  character  of  these  animals 
is  very  extraordinary,  and  very  different  from  the  assemblage 
now  found  in  Africa  or  in  any  other  existing  continent.  Africa 
is  now  most  prominently  characterised  by  its  monkeys,  apes, 
and  baboons ;  by  its  lions,  leopards,  and  hyaenas ;  by  its  zebras, 
rhinoceroses,  elephants,  buffaloes,  giraffes,  and  numerous  species 
of  antelopes;  but  no  one  of  these  animals,  nor  anything  like  them, 
is  found  in  Madagascar,  and  thus  our  first  impression  would  be 

*  See  Island  Life,  p.  387. 
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MAP  OF  THK  MADAOABCAR  GROUP,  SHOWING  DEPTHS  OF  SEA. 

In  this  Map  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  shown  by  three  tints  ;  the  lightest  tint  indicating  from  0  to  100 
fathoms,  the  medium  tint  from  100  to  1000  fathoms,  the  dark  tint  more  than  1000  fathoms. 
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that  it  could  never  have  been  united  with  the  African  continent. 
But  as  the  tigers,  the  bears,  the  tapirs,  the  deer,  and  the 
numerous  squirrels  of  Asia  are  equally  absent,  there  seems  no 
probability  of  its  having  been  united  with  that  continent.  Let 
us  see  then  to  what  groups  the  mammalia  of  Madagascar  be- 
long, and  where  we  must  look  for  their  probable  allies. 

"  First  and  most  important  are  the  lemurs,  consisting  of  six 
genera  and  thirty-three  species,  thus  comprising  just  half  the 
entire  mammalian  population  of  the  island.  Tliis  group  of  lowly- 
organised  and  very  ancient  creatures  still  exists  scattered  over 
a  wide  area ;  but  they  are  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  found  from  West  Africa  to  India, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Alalay  archipelago,  consisting  of  isolated  genera 
and  species,  which  appear  to  maintain  their  existence  by  their 
nocturnal  and  arboreal  habits,  and  by  haunting  dense  forests. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  African  forms  of  lemurs  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  Madagascar  than  are  the  Asiatic,  the 
whole  series  appearing  to  be  the  disconnected  fragipents  of  a 
once  more  compact  and  extensive  group  of  animals. 

"  Next  we  have  about  a  dozen  species  of  Insectivora,  consist- 
ing of  one  shrew,  a  group  distributed  over  all  the  great  continents; 
and  five  genera  of  a  peculiar  family,  the  Centetidse,  which  family 
exists  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  except  in  the  two  largest 
West  Indian  Islands,  Cuba  and  Hayti,  thus  adding  still  further 
to  our  embarrassment  in  seeking  for  the  original  home  of  the 
Madagascar  fauna. 

**  We  then  come  to  the  Carnivora,  which  are  represented  by 
a  peculiar  cat-like  animal,  Cryptoprocta,  forming  a  distinct  family, 
and  having  no  allies  in  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  eight  civets 
belonging  to  four  peculiar  genera.  Here  we  first  meet  with 
some  decided  indications  of  an  African  origin ;  for  the  civet 
family  is  more  abundant  in  this  continent  than  in  Asia,  and  some 
of  the  Madagascar  genera  seem  to  be  decidedly  allied  to  African 
groups — as,  for  example,  Eupleres  to  Suricata  and  Crossarchus.^ 

"  The  rodents  consist  only  of  four  rats  and  mice  of  peculiar 
genera,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  allied  to  an  American  genus  ; 
and  lastly  we  have  a  river-hog  of  the  African  genus  Potamochae- 
rus,  and  a  small  sub-fossil  hippopotamus,  both  of  which  being 
semi-aquatic  animals  might  easily  have  readied  the  island  from 
Africa  by  way  of  the  Comoros,  without  any  actual  land  connection. 

1  See  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's  **  Revision  of  the  Viverrida?  "  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1864, 
p.  507. 
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"  Passing  over  the  birds  for  the  present  as  not  so  clearly  Reptiles  of 
demonstrating  land-connection,  let  us  see  what  indications  are  ^*^*g*8* 
afforded  by  the  reptiles.  The  large  and  universally  distributed 
family  of  Colubrine  snakes  is  represented  in  Madagascar,  not 
by  African  or  Asiatic  genera,  but  by  two  American  genera — 
Philodryas  and  Heterodon,  and  by  Herpetodryas,  a  genus  found 
in  America  and  China.  The  other  genera  are  all  peculiar,  and 
belong  mostly  to  widespread  tropical  families ;  but  two  families 
— Lycodontidae  and  Viperidae,  both  abundant  in  Africa,  and  the 
Eastern  tropics — are  absent.  Lizards  are  mostly  represented 
by  peculiar  genera  of  African  or  tropical  families,  but  several 
African  genera  are  represented  by  peculiar  species,  and  there 
are  also  some  species  belonging  to  two  American  genera  of  the 
Iguanidse,  a  family  which  is  exclusively  American ;  while  a 
genus  of  geckoes  inhabiting  America  and  Australia  also  occurs 
in  Madagascar. 

"  These  facts  taken  all  together  are  certainly  very  extra-  Relation  of 
ordinary,  since  they  show,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  as  ^^^" 
much  affinity  with  America  as  with  Africa;  while  the  most  AfHca. 
striking  and  characteristic  groups  of  animals  now  inhabiting 
Africa  are  entirely  wanting  in  Madagascar.  Let  us  first  deal 
with  this  fact,  of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  most  dominant 
African  groups.  The  explanation  of  this  deficiency  is  by  no 
means  difficult,  for  the  rich  deposits  of  fossil  mammals  of 
Miocene  age  in  France,  Germany,  Greece,  and  north-west 
India,  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  all  the  great  African 
mammals  then  inhabited  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  We  also 
know  that  a  little  earlier  (in  Eocene  times)  tropical  Africa  was 
cut  off  from  Europe  and  Asia  by  a  sea  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  which  time  Africa  must  have 
formed  a  detached  island-continent  such  as  Australia  is  now, 
and  probably  like  it  very  poor  in  the  higher  forms  of  life. 
Coupling  these  two  facts,  the  inference  seems  clear,  that  all  the 
higher  types  of  Mammalia  were  developed  in  the  great  Euro- 
Asiatic  continent  (which  then  included  Northern  Africa),  and 
that  they  only  migrated  into  tropical  Africa  when  the  two  con- 
tinents became  united  by  the  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom, 
probably  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Miocene  or  early  in  the 
Pliocene  period.^ 

*  *'  This  view  was,  I  believe,  first  advanced  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  anni- 
versary address  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1870.  He  says  :  '  In  fact  the  Miocene 
mammalian  fauna  of  Europe  and  the  Himalayan  regions  contain,  associated  to- 
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"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  Madagascar  had  once  formed 
part  of  Africa,  but  had  been  separated  from  it  before  Africa 
was  united  to  Europe  and  Asia,  it  would  not  contain  any  of 
those  kinds  of  animals  which  then  first  entered  the  country. 
But,  besides  the  African  mammals,  we  know  that  some  birds 
now  confined  to  Africa  then  inhabited  Europe,  and  we  may 
therefore  fairly  assume  that  all  the  more  important  groups  of 
birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  now  abundant  in  Africa  but  absent 
from  Madagascar,  formed  no  part  of  the  original  African  fauna, 
but  entered  the  country  only  after  it  was  joined  to  Europe  and 
Asia. 

"  We  have  seen  that  Madagascar  contains  an  abundance  of 
mammals,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  types  either  peculiar  to, 
or  existing  also  in,  Africa ;  it  follows  that  that  continent  must 
have  had  an  earlier  union  with  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  or  it 
could  never  have  obtained  any  mammals'  at  ^1,  Now  these 
ancient  African  mammals  are  Lemurs,  Insectivora,  and  small 
Camivora,  chiefly  Viverridse,  and  all  these  groups  are  known  to 
have  inhabited  Europe  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  times ;  and  that 
the  union  was  with  Europe  rather  than  with  America  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Insectivorous  Centetidse,  now 
confined  to  Madagascar  and  the  West  Indies,  inhabited  France  in 
the  Lower  Miocene  period,  while  the  Viverridse  or  civets,  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  fauna  of  Madagascar  as  well 


gether,  the  types  which  are  at  present  separately  located  in  the  South  African 
and  Indian  provinces  of  Arctogsea.  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  on  other 
grounds,  that  both  Hindostan  south  of  the  Ganges,  and  Africa  SQUth  of  the  Sahara, 
were  separated  by  a  wide  sea  from  Europe  and  North  Asia  during  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Ek)cene  epochs.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  probable  that  the  well-known 
similarities,  and  no  less  remarkable  differences,  between  the  present  faunse  of  India 
and  South  Africa  have  arisen  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  following :  Some  time 
during  the  Miocene  epoch,  the  bottom  of  the  nummulitic  sea  was  upheaved  and 
converted  into  dry  land  in  the  direction  of  a  line  extending  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  By  this  means  the  Dekkan  on  the  one  hand  and  South 
Africa  on  the  other  became  connected  with  the  Miocene  dry  land  and  with  one 
another.  The  Miocene  mammals  spread  gradually  over  this  intermediate  dry 
land,  and  if  the  condition  of  its  eastern  and  western  ends  offered  as  wide  contrasts 
as  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Arabia  do  now,  many  forms  which  made 
their  way  into  Africa  must  have  been  different  from  those  which  reached  the 
Dekkan,  while  others  might  pass  into  both  these  sub-provinces.'  This  question 
is  fully  discussed  in  my  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  (vol.  L  p.  285), 
where  I  expressed  views  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Professor  Huxley,  and 
made  some  slight  errors  which  are  corrected  in  the  present  work.  As  I  did  not 
then  refer  to  Professor  Huxley's  prior  statement  of  the  theory  of  Miocene  immigra- 
tion into  Africa  (which  I  had  read  but  the  reference  to  which  I  could  not  recall) 
I  am  happy  to  give  his  views  here." 
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as  of  Africa,  were  abundant  in  Europe  throughout  the  whole 
Tertiary  period,  but  are  not  known  to  have  ever  lived  in  any 
part  of  the  American  continent.  We  here  see  the  application  Wide  range 
of  the  principle  which  we  have  already  fully  proved  and  illus-  *>^«^*«^i^« 
trated  (chapter  iv.,  p.  62)  that  all  extensive  groups  have  a  wide 
range  at  the  period  of  their  maximum  development ;  but  as  they 
decay  their  area  of  distribution  diminishes  or  breaks  up  into 
detached  fragments,  which  one  after  another  disappear  till  the 
group  becomes  extinct.  Those  animal  forms  which  we  now 
find  isolated  in  Madagascar  and  other  remote  portions  of  the 
globe  all  belong  to  ancient  groups  and  which  are  in  a  decaying 
or  nearly  extinct  condition,  while  those  which  are  absent  from 
it  belong  to  more  recent  and  more  highly -developed  types, 
which  range  over  extensive  and  continuous  areas,  but  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  reaching  the  more  ancient  continental  islands. 

"  If  these  considerations  have  any  weight,  it  follows  that  Anomalies 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  any  former  direct  ^on^aud*^" 
connection  between  Madagascar  and  the  Greater  Antilles  merely  how  to  ex- 
because  the  Insectivorous  Centetidee  now  exist  only  in  these  two  ^        ®°^' 
groups  of  islands ;  for  we  know  that  the  ancestors  of  this  family 
must  once  have  had  a  much  wider  range,  which,  almost  certainly, 
extended  over  the  great  northern  continents  "  {Island  Life), 

ZOOLOGT. 

Mr.  Wallace  in  his  previous  work  on  the  Geographical  Dis-  Wallace  on 
tribution  of  AnimalSj  vol.  L  part  3,  chap,  xi,  devotes  a  section  ^^^rSu* 
(iv.)  to  the  zoological  distribution  of  animals  in  Madagascar  and  tion. 
the  Mascarene  Islands,  or  the  Malagasy  sub-region  of  the  Ethi- 
opian region.^     Notwithstanding  repetition  an  extract  is  given. 

"This  insular  sub -region  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
zoological  districts  on  the  globe,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to 
Africa  as  the  Antilles  to  tropical  America,  or  New  Zealand  to 
Australia ;  but  possessing  a  much  richer  fauna  thtua  either  of 
these,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  remarkable  one  even  than 
New  Zealand.  It  comprises,  besides  Madagascar,  the  islands 
of  Mauritius,  Reunion,  and  Rodriguez,  the  Seychelles  and 
Comoro  Islands. 

"  Madagascar  itself  is  an  island  of  the  first  class,  being  1000  An  island 
miles   long,  and  about  250  miles  in  average  width.     It  lies  ciaas. 

*  The  Ofographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  with  a  study  of  the  relations  of 
living  and  extinct  faunae  cts  elucidating  the  past  changes  of  the  earth* s  surfaoe^  by 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  1870. 
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parallel  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  southern  tropic,  and  is 
separated  by  230  miles  of  sea  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, although  a  bank  of  soundings  projecting  from  its  western 
coast  reduces  this  distance  to  about  160  miles.  It  is*  a 
mountainous  island,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  con- 
sists of  open  elevated  plateaux;  but  between  these  and  the 
ooast  there  intervene  broad  belts  of  luxuriant  tropical  forests. 
It  is  this  forest-district  which  has  yielded  most  of  those  remark- 
able types  of  animal  life  which  we  shall  have  to  enumerate ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered.  As  all 
the  main  features  of  this  sub-region  are  developed  in  Madagascar, 
we  shall  first  endeavour  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  fauna 
of  that  country,  and  afterwards  show  how  far  the  surrounding 
islands  partake  of  its  peculiarities. 

"  The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  tolerably  rich  in  genera  and 
species  of  mammalia,  although  these  belong  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  families  and  orders.  It  is  especially  characterised 
by  its  abundance  of  Lemuridse  and  Insectivora ;  it  also  pos- 
sesses a  few  peculiar  Carnivora  of  small  size ;  but  most  of  the 
other  groups  in  which  Africa  is  especially  rich — apes  and 
monkeys,  lions,  leopards  and  hyaenas,  zebras,  giraifes,  antelopes, 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  even  porcupines  and  squirrels — 
are  wholly  wanting.  No  less  than  forty  distinct  families  of 
land  mammals  are  represented  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  only 
eleven  of  which  occur  in  Madagascar,  which  also  possesses  three 
families  peculiar  to  itself. 

"  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  genera  of  mammalia  as 
yet  known  to  inhabit  the  island  (1876). 


PRIMATES. 
LEMURIDiE. 


Species. 


iNDBISINiB. 
1.  Indria 


LEMURINi^ 

2.  Lemur   . 

5.  HapaUvmr 
4.  Microcebus 

6.  ChirogoiUus 
6.  LepUemur 


CHIROMYIDiE. 
7.  Chiromys  . 


BATS  (Chiroptera). 

PTEROPIDiE. 

8,  PteropuB^ 

RHINOLOPHID^. 

9.  Rhiuolophus    . 

VESPERTILIONID^. 

10.  Vespertilio 

11.  Taphozous 

NOCTILIONID^. 

12.  Nyctinomus     . 


Species. 


^  8.  PUropus  EdvxirdHi  =  native  name,  Fanihy, 
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Species. 

Species. 

msEcnvoBA. 

VIVERRID^. 

20. 

Fossa 

.     2 

CENTETID.E. 

21. 

Oalidia^. 

.     3 

13. 

GemJUtia   .... 

.     2 

22. 

Galidictis 

.     2 

H. 

HemicerUetes    . 

.     2 

28. 

Eupleres  . 

.     1 

15. 

Erieulua^ 

.     2 

16. 

Oryzarietes 

.     1 

UNGTTLATA. 

17. 

Echinops, 

.     8 

SUID^. 

SORIClDiE. 

24. 

Potamochnrus . 

.     1 

18. 

Sorex       .... 
CABNIVOBA. 

.     1 

RODENTIA. 

MURIDiE. 

25. 

Nesomys  . 

.     1 

CRYPTOPROCTID-ffl. 

26. 

Hypogeomya     . 

.     1 

19. 

Oryptoprocta^  . 

.     1 

27. 

Brachytarsomys 

.     I 

"We  have  here  a  total  of  12  families,  27  genera,  and  65 
species  of  Mammals;  3  of  the  families  and  20  of  the  genera 
(indicated  by  italics)  being  peculiar.  All  the  species  are 
peculiar  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  the  wandering  bats. 
Eemains  of  a  hippopotamus  have  been  found  in  a  sub-fossil  con- 
dition, showing  that  this  animal  probably  inhabited  the  island 
at  a  not  very  remote  epoch. 

"  The  assemblage  of  animals  above  noted  is  remarkable,  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  very  ancient  connection  with  the  southern 
portion  of  Africa,  before  the  apes,  ungulates,  and  felines  had 
entered  it  (see  ante,  pp.  514-516). 

"  The  lemurs  which  are  here  so  largely  developed  are  repre-  Large  de- 
sented  by  a  single  group  in  Africa,  with  two  peculiar  forms  on  ▼^lopmeut 
the  west  coast.     They  also  reappear  under  peculiar  and  isolated  idse. 
forms  in  Southern  India  and  Malaya,  and  are  evidently  but 
the  remains  of  a  once  wide-spread  group,  since  in  Eocene  times 
they  inhabited  North  America  and  Europe,  and  very  probably 
the  whole  northeni  hemisphere. 

"  The  Insectivora  are  another  group  of  high  antiquity,  widely  insecti- 
scattered  over  the  globe  under  a  number  of  peculiar  forms;  but  in  ^°"* 
no  equally  limited  area  represented  by  so  many  peculiar  types  as 
in  Madagascar.    South  and  West  Africa  are  also  rich  in  this  order. 

"  The  Carnivora  of  Madagascar  are  mostly  peculiar  forms  Camivora. 
of  Viverridae,  or  civets,  a  family  now  almost  confined  to  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  which  was  abundant  in 
Europe  during  the  Miocene  period. 

*  16.  Ericuliu  nigrescens  =  native  name,  Sbky. 
19.  Cryptoprocta  =         ,,  Pintsdla. 

21.   Oalidia  =  ,,  VorUstra. 
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Rodents.  "  Eodents  are  only  represented  by  three  peculiar  forms  of 

Muridse,  but  it  is  probable  that  others  remain  to  be  discovered. 

Ungulates.  "  The  PotamochocTus  is  a  peculiar  species  only,  which  may  be, 

perhaps,  explained  by  the  unusual  swimming  powers  of  swine, 
and  the  semi- aquatic  habits  of  this  genus,  leading  to  an  inmiigra- 
tion  at  a  later  period  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  Mammalia. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  small  hippopotamus  which 
was  coeval  with  the  great  struthious  bird  uEpyornis  "  (  Wallace), 


Murray's             The  following  is  Andr 

ew  M 

[urrj 

ly's  Geographical  Distribu- 

Mammalia    ^^  ^^  Mammalia  of  Madagascar : — 

1.  Indris  albiis. 

29. 

Lcpilemur  myoocinus. 

2.       „      hrevicaudatus.^    . 

30. 

Galago  7nadagascariensis. 

8.  PropUhecus  diadema^ 

31. 

,,       minor. 

4.              „               lUTUUUS. 

32. 

Ch^iromys  madagascariensis. 

5.    Varecia  lecomystax.^ 

33. 

Viverra  fossa.^ 

6.         „       nigra. 

34. 

,,     coneolor. 

7.         ,,       mbra. 

35. 

„      olivacea. 

8.         „       varia. 

36. 

„      elegans. 

9.  Lemur  catla.^ 

37. 

Paradoxurtis  stigmaticits. 

10.  Prosimia  alhifrons. 

38. 

Cryptoprocla  ferox. 

11.         „        albiniana. 

39. 

12.         „         Anjuanerms. 

40. 

„        striata. 

13.         „         collaris. 

41. 

Herpestes  Benncltii  sp. 

14.         ,,         cormiata. 

42. 

„        Fansire. 

16.         „         mclanoceyhalcu 

43, 

Euplcrts  Ooudotii.^ 

16.         ,,         Mongos. 

44. 

Crocidura  Tnadagascariensis, 

17.          „         nigrifrons. 

45. 

Centetes  ecaudatus.^ 

18.         „         ntfifrons. 

46. 

„      semispinosus. 

19.         „        ix:a7Uhomystax. 

47. 

Ericulus  nigrescens,^ 

20.  MicrorhyticMis  Janigcr.^ 

48. 

,,        setosus. 

21.  ffapahmur  griseiis.^ 

49. 

Ediinogale  Telfairi. 

22.             , ,          olivacciis. 

60. 

,,          spinostcs. 

23.   Cheirogaleus  Milii, 

51. 

Pteropus  Edwardsii. 

24.             „           Smithii, 

52. 

„        rvhricollis. 

26.             ,,           tyj/icus. 

63. 

,,        vulgaris. 

26.  Lcpilemur  furcifer. 

64. 

Ktiinolophus  Cominersonii. 

27.           ,,         Ttiurinus. 

65. 

Taphizmis  mauritianus. 

28.           ,,         mxLstcUmis. 

56. 

Nycticcjus  bourbonicus. 

Hadajzascar  Native  Names. 

*     2.  Indris  brevicavdutiis    = 

BdhakbU). 

3.  Propithecus  diadema    = 

Simjxma, 

6.   Varecia  sp.                    = 

FdrikdTidana, 

9.  Lemurs,  various           = 

Amhoanala,    Vdrika^    Hendrika^    Bdndro, 

Tsidika 

(Lemur  frequenting  marshes). 

21.  Hapalcmur  grisciui      = 

Vdrikbsy. 

Ebkombbla. 

33.    Vivcrra  Schrgeli           = 

Jdhmdij. 

39.   Galidictis  vittata          = 

Vontsirafbtsy. 

43.  Euplcrcs  Ooudotii         = 

Fandloka. 

45.   Centetes  ecaudatus         — 

Tdndraka 

or  Trdndraka. 

47.  EricuJus  sp.                   = 

Sbra. 

(Native  Names  by  Rev.  R.  Baron.) 
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According  to  Mr.  R.  Baron,  of  the  London  Missionary  Mr.  Baron 
Society,  the  Cheiromys  madagascariensis,  or  aye-aye,  lives  in  the  «Aye^iye." 
dense  part  of  the  great  forest-belt  that  runs  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  central  plateaux  of  the  island,  but  only  in  that  part 
of  it  which  separates  the  AntsihJinaka  province  from  that  of  the 
B^tsimiskraka,  and  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  IT  22'  S.  lat,  or  thereabouts.  As  far  as  Mr.  Baron's 
inquiries  went,  this  is  the  only  region  where  the  creature  finds 
its  home.  In  Carpenter's  Zoology  the  aye-aye  is  said  to  be  "  very 
rare  in  its  native  country;"  and  Mr.  Gosse  conjectures  that  it  is 
probably  nearly  extinct ;  but  from  what  Mr.  Baron  has  gathered 
from  the  natives,  it  seems,  according  to  him,  to  be  pretty 
common ;  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  the  superstitious  awe  with 
which  it  is  regarded,  accounting  for  its  apparent  rarity.  The 
native  name  of  the  animal  is  halha^ ;  but  this  is  not  derived 
from  the  "  exclamations  of  surprise  "  which  the  natives  exhibit 
at  the  sight  of  an  unknown  animal,  but  is  simply  onomato- 
poetic,  the  creature's  peculiar  call  resembling  the  word  JiMhay 
or  a\ay  ! 

"  These  animals,  as  is  well  known,  are  nocturnal  in  their  Noctumai 
habits,  prowling  about  in  pairs — ^male  and  female.  There  is  ^*^^***- 
but  one  young  one  produced  at  birthv  They  build  nests  of 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  of  twigs  and  dry  leaves,  amidst  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  upper  branches  of  trees.  In  these  nests 
the  aye-ayes  spend  the  daytime  in  sleep,  making  their  entrance 
through  a  hole  in  the  side.  The  teeth  are  used  in  scratching 
away  the  bark  of  trees  in  search  of  insects,  and  the  long  claw 
in  dragging  out  the  prey  when  found.  A  white  insect,  caUed 
Andraitra,  possibly  the  larva  of  some  beetle,  seems  to  form 
the  chief  food.  Mr.  Baron  was  informed  that  the  aye-aye 
frequently  taps  the  bark  with  its  fore-claws,  and  then  listens 
for  the  movement  of  its  prey  beneath,  thus  saving  itself  useless 
labour.  It  does  not  flee  at  the  sight  of  man,  showing  that  for 
generations  it  has  not  been  molested  by  him,  which  is  indeed 
true,  as  the  following  will  show. 

"  The  natives  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  creature,  be-  Supersti- 
lieving  that  it  possesses  some  supernatural  power  by  which  it  onem^g*^ 
can  destroy  those  who  seek  to  capture  it  or  do  it  harm.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  one 
can  obtain  a  specimen.  With  most  of  the  people  no  amount 
of  money  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
the  creature,   'because,'  say  they,  'we  value  our  lives  more 
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than  money.'  It  is  only  a  few  of  the  more  daring  spirits 
among  them  who,  knowing  the  Odiny  (ie.  the  secret  by  which 
they  can  disarm  the  animal  of  its  dreaded  power),  have  the 
courage  to  attempt  its  capture.  Occasionally  it  is  brought  to 
Tamatave  for  sale,  where  it  realises  a  good  sum.  Now  and 
then  one  is  accidentally  caught  in  a  trap  set  for  lemurs ;  but 
the  owner  of  the  trap,  unless  versed  in  the  '  mysteries,'  smears 
fat  over  it,  thus  securing  its  good- will,  and  then  sets  it  free. 
The  tradition  goes  that  occasionally  when  a  person  sleeps 
in  the  forest,  the  aye-aye  brings  a  pillow  for  him — ^if  a  pillow 
for  the  head,  the  favoured  person  will  be  rich ;  but  if  for  the 
feet,  the  traveller  will  shortly  succumb  to  the  creature's  fatal 
power,  or  at  least  he  will  become  bewitched  "  (Nature), 
Aves.  "  Madagascar,"  writes  Mr.  Wallace,  "  is  exceedingly  rich  in 

birds,  and  especially  in  remarkable  forms  of  Passeres.  No  less 
than  88  genera  and  111  species  of  land-birds  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  every  year  some  additions  are  being  made  to  the  list. 
The  African  family  of  Passeres  are  almost  all  represented,  only 
two  being  absent — Paridae  and  Fringillidae,  both  very  poorly 
represented  in  Africa  itself.  Among  the  Picarise,  however,  the 
case  is  very  different,  no  less  than  seven  families  being  absent, 
viz.  Picidae  or  woodpeckers,  Indicatoridse  or  honey-guides,  Mega- 
laemidas  or  barbets,  Musophagidae  or  plantain  eaters,  CoUdse  or 
coHes,  Bucerotidae  or  hombills,  and  Irrisoridae  or  mockers. 
Three  of  these  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  all  are  well  repre- 
sented there,  so  that  their  absence  from  Madagascar  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact.  The  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  Mada- 
gascar constitutes  one  of  the  main  features  of  its  ornithology, 
and  many  of  these  are  so  isolated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
classify  them,  and  they  remain  to  this  day  a  puzzle  to  ornitho- 
logists. In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  striking  characteristics 
of  the  bird  fauna  of  this  island,  we  shall  first  give  a  list  of  all 
the  peculiar  genera;  another  of  the  genera  of  which  the 
species  only  are  peculiar;  and  lastly,  a  list  of  the  species 
which  Madagascar  possesses  in  common  with  the  African 
continent." 
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Table  I. — Genera  of  Birds  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  or  found  elsewhere  only 
in  the  Mascarene  Islands. 


Species. 


Species. 


II. 

SYLVIIDiE. 

XV.  Sturnida 

1.  Bemieria 

2.  EUisia    . 

.     2 
.     1 

19.  Euryceros  (?)  . 

20.  Hartlaubia.    . 

.  1 
.     1 

8.  Mystacornis    . 
4.  Eroessa  . 
6.  Gervasia 

.     1 
.     1 
.     1 

21.  Falculia. 
XVII.  Paictidjl 

.     1 

III. 

TiMALIDA 

22.  Philepitta       . 

.     1 

6.  Oxylabes 

.     2 

XIX.    CUCULID^. 

IV. 

CiNCLIDA  (?) 
7.  Mesites  . 

.     1 

28.  Coua 

24.  Cochlothraustcs 

.  9 
.     1 

V. 

QlTTfn  jp 

XX.  Leptosomida. 

8.  Hyphcrpca 

.     1 

26.  Leptosomus 

.     1 

VI. 
IX. 

Pycnonotidjs.  (?) 
9.  Tylas      . 

Oriolida. 

.     1 

XXI.    CORACIID^ 

26.  Atelornis 

27.  Brachypteracias 

28.  Geobiastes       . 

.  2 
.  1 
.     1 

10.  Artamia 

11.  Cyanolanius. 

.     3 
.     1 

XXVI.    PSITTACID^ 

X. 

MUSCICAPIDJS. 

29.  Coracopsis 

.     2 

12.  Newtonia 

13.  Pseudobias    . 

.     1 
.     1 

XXVII.    COLUMBIDA 

30.  AlectroBuas 

.     1 

XL 

LANIIDiB. 

14.  Calicalicu8(?) 

15.  Vanga  . 

.     1 

.     4 

XXIX.    TETRAOKIDiB. 

31.   Margaropcrdix 

.     1 

XII. 

NECTARINIIDiK. 

XXXII.    FALCONID.E. 

XIII 

16.  Ncodrepanis 

HlRUNDINID^. 

17.  Phedina 

.     1 
.     1 

32.  Nisoides. 

33.  Eutriorchis     . 
Total  species  of  peculiar 

genera 

.  1 
.     1 

.   50 

XIV 

.    PLOCEIDiE. 

^PYORNiTHiDiB  (extinct).^ 

18.  Nelicurvius  . 

.     1 

34.  -^pyomis 

.     1 

1  A  gigantic  struthions  bird  {MpyomiB)^  belonging  to  a  distinct  family,  inhabited  Madagas- 
car. It  was  flrst  made  known  by  its  enormous  eggs,  eight  times  the  bulk  of  those  of  the 
ostrich,  which  were  found  in  a  sub-fossil  condition.  Considerable  portions  of  skeletons  have 
since  been  discovered  by  M.  Orandidier,  showing  that  these  huge  birds  formed  an  altogether 
peculiar  family  of  the  order.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  Strutbiones  may  be  best  explained 
by  supposing  them  to  represent  a  very  ancient  typo  of  bird,  developed  at  a  time  when  the 
more  specialised  carnivorous  mammalia  had  not  come  into  existence,  and  preserved  only  in 
those  areas  (isuch  as  Madagascar)  which  were  long  free  from  the  incursions  of  such  dangerous 
cncink'.s  (Wallace,  Gcog.  Dist.  Anivuih,  vol.  ii.  p.  370). 
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Table  II. — Ethiopian  or  Oriental  genera  which  are  representetl  in 
Madagascar  by  peculiar  species. 


Spedes. 


I.  Turd  ID  JB. 

1.  Bessonornis    . 

II.  Sylviid^. 

2.  Acrocephaliis 

3.  Copsychus  (Or.) 

4.  Pratincola 

VI.  Pycnonotid-«. 

6.  ffypsipetes  (Or.) 

6.  Andropadus  . 

VII.    CAMPEPHAGIDiB. 

7.  Caraphephaga 

VIII.    DiCRURIDA 

8.  Dicrunis 

X.    MuSCICAPIDiB. 

9.  Tchitrea 

XL    LANIIDiB. 

10.  Laniarius     . 

XII.  Nectariniidjb. 

11.  Nectarinia   . 

XIV.    PLOCEIDiB. 

12.  Foudia 

13.  Hypargos     . 

14.  Spermestes  . 

XVI.    ALAUDIDiB. 

15.  Mirafra 

XVIII.  Motacillid^. 

16.  Motacilla 

XIX.    CUCULIDA 

17.  Ceuthmochares 

18.  Centropus    . 

19.  Cuculus 

XXI.    CORACIID^. 

20.  Eurystomus. 

XXII.    ALOEDINIDiB. 

21.  Corythomis. 

22.  Ispidina 

XXIII.  Upupida 

23.  Upupa  (?)     . 

XXIV.  Caprimuloida 

24.  CaprimulguB 


Species. 
XXV.  Cypselida 

25.  Cypselus      .         .     2 

26.  Chsetura 

XXVI.  Psittacidjb. 

27.  Poliopsitta  . 

XXVII.    COLUMBIDA 

28.  Treron. 

29.  Columba      . 

30.  Turtur. 

XXVIII.  Pteroolidjb. 

31.  Pterocles      . 

XXIX.  Tetraonid-e. 

82.  Francolinus. 

XXX.  Phasianida 

33.  Numida 

XXXI.    TURNICID-B. 

34.  Turnix 

XXXII.  Faixonidjs. 

36.  Polyboroidos 
86.  Circus  . 

37.  Astur    . 

38.  Accipiter 

39.  Buteo  . 

40.  Haliaffitufi 

41.  Pemifl  . 

42.  Baza     . 

43.  Carchneis 

XXXIII.  Strigida 

44.  Athene. 

45.  Scops    . 

XXXIV.  Rallidjs. 

46.  Rallus  . 

47.  Porzana 

XXXV.    SCOLOPAOIDA 

48.  Gallinago 

XXXVI.  Plataleida 

49.  Ibis 

XXXVII.    PODICIPIDA 

50.  Podiceps 
Total  peculiar  species  of  Ethiopian  — 

or  Oriental  genera        .        .  56 
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Table  III.  — Speciea  of  birds  common  to  Madagascar  and  Africa  or  Asia 
1.  Cistieola  cursitana. 


2.  Conms  acapulatus. 

8.  Crithagra  canicollis, 

4.  Merops  superciliosus, 

6.  Collocalia  fuciphaga. 

6.  (Ena  Capensis, 


7.  Aplopelia  tympanistria. 

8.  Falco  minor, 

9.  Falco  concolor. 

10.  Milvus  cegyptiics. 

11.  Milvus  migrans, 

12.  Strix  ftamm^a. 


"  These  three  tables  show  us  aa  amount  of  speciality  hardly  Abnonnai 
to  be  found  in  the  birds  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Out  ^^[tyf 
of  111  land -birds  in  Madagascar  only  twelve  are  identical 
with  species  inhabiting  the  adjacent  continents,  and  most  of 
these  belong  to  powerful-winged  or  wide-ranging  forms,  which 
probably  now  often  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other.  The 
peculiar  species — forty -nine  land  birds  and  seven  waders  or 
aquatics — are  mostly  well-marked  forms  of  African  genera. 
There  are  however  several  genera  (marked  by  italics)  which 
have  Oriental  or  Palaearctic  affinities  but  not  African,  viz. 
Copsychtcs,  Bypsipetes,  nypherpes,  Aledrcenas,  and  Margaroper- 
dix.  These  indicate  a  closer  approximation  to  the  Malay 
countries  than  now  exists.  The  table  (No.  I.)  of  thirty-three 
peculiar  genera  is  of  great  interest.  Most  of  these  are  well- 
marked  forms,  belonging  to  families  which  are  fully  developed 
in  Africa,  though  it  is  singular  that  not  one  of  the  exclusively 
African  families  is  represented  in  any  way  in  Madagascar. 
Others,  however,  are  of  remote  or  altogether  doubtful  afiBnities. 
Sittidce  is  Oriental  and  Palaearctic,  but  not  -^^thiopian.  Oxylahcs 
and  Mystacornis  are  of  doubtful  alB&nities.  Artamia  and 
CyaTwlanius  still  more  so,  and  it  is  quite  undecided  what 
family  they  belong  to.  CcdicaUcus  is  almost  equally  obscura 
Neodrepanis,  one  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  seems  to  con- 
nect the  Nectariniidae  with  the  Pacific  Depanididae.  Uuryceros 
is  a  complete  puzzle,  having  been  placed  with  the  hornbUls,  the 
starlings,  or  as  a  distinct  family.  Falcnlia  is  an  exceedingly 
aberrant  form  of  starling,  long  thought  to  be  allied  to  Irrisor. 
Fhilepitta,  forming  a  distinct  family  (Paictidae),  is  most 
remarkable  and  isolated,  perhaps  with  remote  South  American 
aflSnities.  Zeptosoma  is  another  extraordinary  form,  connecting 
the  cuckoos  with  the  rollers.  Atelornis,  Brachypteradas,  and 
Geobiastes,  are  terrestrial  rollers,  with  the  form  and  colouring  of 
Fitta.  So  many  perfectly  isolated  and  remarkable  groups  are 
certainly  nowhere  else  to  be  found ;  and  they  fitly  associate 
with    the    wonderful    aye -aye   (Chiromys),   the    insectivorous 
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Centetidce,  and  carnivorous  Cryptoproda,  among  the  mammalia. 
They  speak  to  us  plainly  of  enormous  antiquity,  of  long-con- 
tinued isolation;  and  not  less  plainly  of  a  lost  continent  or 
continental  island  in  which  so  many  and  various  and  peculiarly 
organised  creatures  could  have  been  gradually  developed  in  a  con- 
nected fauna  of  which  we  have  here  but  the  fragmentary  remains." 
In  his  later  work,  Island  Life,  Mr.  Wallace  remarks  on 

"  The  Birds  of  Madagascar,  as  indicating  a  supposed  Lemur- 
ian  Continent, — Having  thus  shown  how  the  distribution  of  the 
land  mammalia  and  reptiles  of  Madagascar  may  be  well  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  of  a  union  with  Africa  before  the 
greater  part  of  its  existing  fauna  had  reached  it,  we  have  now 
to  consider  whether,  as  some  ornithologists  think,  the  distribu- 
tion and  alB&nities  of  the  birds  present  an  insuperable  objection 
to  this  view,  and  require  the  adoption  of  a  hypothetical  con- 
tinent— Lemuria — extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Islands. 

"There  are  about  one  hundred  land-birds  known  from  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  all  but  four  or  five  being  peculiar ;  and 
about  half  of  these  peculiar  species  belong  to  peculiar  genera, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  isolated,  so  that  it  is  often 
diflScult  to  class  them  in  any  of  the  recognised  families,  or  to 
determine  their  affinities  to  any  living  birds.  Among  the 
other  moiety  belonging  to  known  genera  we  find  fifteen  which 
have  undoubted  African  affinities,  while  five  or  six  are  as 
decidedly  Oriental,  the  genera,  or  nearest  allied  species,  being 
found  in  India  or  the  Malay  islands.  It  is  on  the  presence  of 
these  peculiar  Indian  types  that  Dr.  Hartlaub,  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  Birds  of  Madagascar  and  the  Adjacent  Islands,  lays 
great  stress,  as  proving  the  former  existence  of  *  Lemuria  * ; 
while  he  considers  the  absence  of  such  peculiar  African 
families  as  the  plantain -eaters,  glossy -starlings,  ox -peckers, 
barbets,  honey-guides,  hornbills,  and  bustards, — besides  a  host 
of  peculiar  African  genera, — as  sufficiently  disproving  the  state- 
ment in  my  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  that  Mada- 
gascar is  '  more  nearly  related  to  the  Ethiopian  than  to  any 
other  region,'  and  that  its  fauna  was  evidently '  mainly  derived 
from  Africa.'  ^ 

*  **Tho  Lemurian  Avifauna,"^  according  to  Hartlaub,  is  now  known  to  con- 
tain 284  species  of  birds.     Of  these  220  are  found  in  Madagascar  itself,  and  104 

8  Madagascar  and  ite  islands  were  proposed  to  be  called  "  Lemuria  "  In  18(54  by  Bclater,  as 
being  supposed  remnants  of  the  old  "Terra  Lemurum,"  wherein  this  peculiar  form  of  mam- 
malian  life  had  its  origin.  Tlie  name  has  been  adopted  by  HeHckcl  and  other  writers  on  distri- 
bution. 
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"But  the  absence  of  the  numerous  peculiar  groups  of  African  Absence  of 
birds  is  so  exactly  parallel  to  the  same  phenomenon  among  ^Sican 
mammals,  that  we  are  justified  in  imputing  it  to  the  same  groups, 
cause,  the  more  especially  as  some  of  the  very  groups  that  are 
wanting — the  plantain-eaters  and  the  trogons,  for  example — 
are  actually  known  to  have  inhabited  Europe  along  with  the 
large  mammalia  which  subsequently  migrated  to  Africa.     As 
to  the  peculiarly  Eastern  genera, — such  as  Copsychv^  and  Hyp- 
sipetes,  with  a  Dicrums,  Ploceus,  a  Cidicola,  and  a  Scops,  all 
closely  allied  to  Indian  or  Malayan  species, — although  very 
striking  to  the  ornithologist,  they  certainly  do  not  outweigh 
the  fourteen   African   genera   found   in   Madagascar.     Their 
presence  may,  moreover,  be  accounted  for  more  satisfactorily 
than  by  means  of  an  ancient  Lemurian  continent,  which,  even  if 
granted,  would  not  explain  the  very  facts  adduced  in  its  support. 

"Let  us  first  prove  this  latter  statement.     The  supposed  Supposed 
'Lemuria'  must  have  existed,  if  at  all,  at  so  remote  a  period  Lemi^^ 

at  remote 
out  of  these  220  are  absolutely  restricted  to  that  island.  Moreover,  of  these  104  epoch, 
birds,  not  less  than  90  are  so  abnormal  in  structure  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  refer  them  to  peculiar  genera.  Compared  with  Madagascar  itself,  the 
appendent  island  groups  are  poor  in  species,  although  in  every  case  there  are 
many  interesting  forms  amongst  their  winged  inhabitants.  The  Comoro  Islands 
muster  only  some  forty-four  species*  of  birds,  Mauritius  about  sixty,  of  which 
fifteen  or  sixteen  have  been  introduced  by  man's  agency,  and  Bourbon  about  the 
same  number,  while  Rodriguez  appears  to  have  only  about  twenty-five  species  now 
existing  in  it,  of  which  four  or  five  are  certainly  recent  introductions.  "Many 
years  ago,"  Dr.  Hartlaub  tells  us,  ''the  late  distinguished  naturalist,  Isidore 
Geoffroy  St  Hilaire,  remarked  that  if  one  had  to  classify  the  island  of  Madagascar 
exclusively  on  zoological  considerations,  and  without  reference  to  its  geographical 
situation,  it  could  be  shown  to  be  neither  Asiatic  nor  African,  but  quite  different 
from  either,  and  almost  a  fourth  continent.  And  this  fourth  continent  could  be 
further  proved  to  be,  as  regards  its  fauna,  much  more  different  from  Africa,  which 
lies  so  near  to  it,  than  from  India,  which  is  so  far  away.  With  these  words,  the 
correctness  and  pregnancy  of  which  later  investigations  tend  to  bring  into  their 
full  light,  the  French  naturalist  first  stated  the  interesting  problem,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  an  hypothesis,  based  on  scientific  knowledge,  has  recently  been 
propounded.  For  this  fourth  continent  of  Isidore  Geoffroy  is  Sclater's  *  Lemuria,' 
that  sunken  land  which,  containing  parts  of  Africa,  must  have  extended  far  east- 
wards over  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  the  highest  points  of  which  we  recog- 
nise in  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  in  the  central  range  of 
Madagascar  itself — the  last  resorts  of  the  mostly  extinct  Lemurine  race  which 
formerly  peopled  it.  When  Wallace,  whose  utterances  on  this  subject  every  one 
must  read  with  the  greatest  interest,  puts  forward  a  former  junction  of  Mada- 
gascar with  Africa  as  beyond  doubt — a  junction  which,  however,  must  have  termi- 
nated before  the  inroad  into  Africa  of  the  more  highly  organised  mammals, 
every  one  will  allow  this  opinion  to  be  at  all  events  well  founded.     But  when  he 

1  Since  Dr.  Hartlaub's  work  was  pablished,  an  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
Avifoana  of  the  Comoros  by  Kr.  Edward  Newton,  In  his  memoir  of  the  island  of  Ai^joaan. 
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that  the  higher  animals  did  not  then  inhabit  either  Africa  or 
Southern  Asia,  and  it  must  have  become  partially  or  wholly 
submerged  before  they  reached  those  countries ;  otherwise  we 
should  find  in  Madagascar  many  other  animals  besides  lemurs, 
Insectivora  and  Viverridae,  especially  such  active  arboreal 
creatures  as  monkeys  and  squirrels,  such  hardy  grazers  as  deer 
or  antelopes,  or  such  wide-ranging  carnivores  as  foxes  or  bears. 
The  Mio-  This  obliges  us  to  date  the  disappearance  of  the  hypothetical 
ceneepoc  .  (jQjjtJugujj  about  the  earlier  part  of  the  Miocene  epoch  at  latest, 
for  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period  we  know  that  such 
animals  existed  in  abundance  in  every  part  of  the  great 
northern  continents,  wherever  we  have  found  organic  remains. 
But  the  Oriental  birds  in  Madagascar,  by  whose  presence  Dr. 
Hartlaub  upholds  the  theory  of  a  Lemuria,  are  slightly  modified 
forms  of  existing  Indian  genera,  or  sometimes,  as  Dr.  Hartlaub 
himself  points  out,  species  hardly  distingwishable  from  those  of 
India,     Now  all  the  evidence  at  our  command  leads  us  to 

proceeds  to  state  that  the  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  manifestly  of  African  origin,  his 
assurances  are  based  upon  very  slender  grounds.  In  truth,  the  individuality  of 
the  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  so  unique,  that  even  that  of  New  Zealand  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  it.  Wallace's  attempted  parallel  between  Madagascar  and 
Africa,  and  the  Antilles  and  South  America  is,  in  our  eyes,  sufficiently  disproved 
by  the  occurrence  in  the  Antilles  of  Trochilidse,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  South  America.  But  in  Madagascar  not  one  single  one  of  the  genera 
most  characteristic  of  Africa  occurs.  This  originality  of  the  fauna  is  much  too 
pronounced  to  allow  Madagascar  to  be  treated  of  only  as  a  *  sub-region,'  or  an 
*  aberrant  part '  of  the  ^Ethiopian  region."  To  prove  this  position.  Dr.  Hartlaub 
recapitulates  the  points  in  which  the  avifauna  of  "  Lemuria "  approximates  to 
that  of  India  and  diverges  from  that  of  Africa.  "But  the  negative  evidence," 
he  adds,  "  is  still  stronger  in  the  same  direction.  The  groups  of  Afusophagidcc, 
Coliidce,  LamprotomUhince,  BupJioffidcCf  CapUonidcB,  Ividicatoridce,  BucerotidoCf 
and  Otidinoe,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  Africa,  are  entirely  absent  in  Mada- 
gascar; besides  the  genera  OypogeraniLs,  ffelotarsus,  Irriswr,  Bradyomis,  Dryo- 
3Copu8,  Coracias,  CrateropuSf  LaniariuSy  Telephonus,  Prionops,  Platystira^  Saxi- 
cola,  PiccUharUs,  BalcenicqfSy  and  others,  which  are  remarkably  rich  in  individuals 
and  species  in  Africa.  Besides  this,  larks  and  chats,  which,  in  the  African  fauna 
are  specially  prominent  on  account  of  their  numerous  forms,  as  well  as  regards 
their  individual  and  specific  abundance,  are  only  represented  by  a  single  species 
in  Madagascar  itself,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  sub-region  not  at  all.  In  conclusion," 
Dr.  Hartlaub  adds,  *'  if  we  take  a  glance  at  the  families  of  the  Madagascar  sub- 
region  as  compared  with  those  of  Africa,  four  of  these  {Mesitidce,  PaicticUz,  Bury- 
ceroticUz,  and  L^tosomida)  are  peculiar,  whilst  the  diurnal  accipitres,  pigeons, 
honey-eaters,  and  cuckoos,  are  richest  in  species.  In  a  considerable  degree  this 
is  also  the  case  with  the  orders  Gh'olke  and  Anseres.  As  contrasted  with  Africa 
the  Fringillidce,  MeropidtB^  and  StumidoR  (represented  by  only  one  genus)  are 
extraordinarily  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  CoraciidcB,  LaniidcB,  Artamidce, 
Turdidcs,  Muadcapidce,  Pycnonotidce,  and  Lvseiniidm,  are  remarkable  for  their 
peculiarly  mo<lified  types,  and  the  Sittidoc,  which  are  quite  unrepresented  in 
Africa,  for  the  anomalous  form  Hypherpes"  (Nature,  11th  October  1877). 
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conclude  that,  even  if  these  genera  and  species  were  in  exist- 
ence in  the  early  Miocene  period,  they  must  have  had  a  widely 
different  distribution  from  what  they  have  now.  Along  with 
so  many  African  and  Indian  genera  of  mammals,  they  then 
probably  inhabited  Europe,  which  at  that  epoch  enjoyed  a 
sub-tropical  climate;  and  this  is  rendered  almost  certain  by 
the  discovery  in  the  Miocene  of  France  of  fossil  remains  of 
trogons  and  jungle  fowl.  If,  then,  these  Indian  birds  date 
back  to  the  very  period  during  which  alone  Lemuria  could 
have  existed,  that  continent  was  quite  unnecessary  for  their 


MAP  OF  THE  Ib'DIAM  OCKAN, 

Showing  the  position  of  banks  less  than  1000  fathoms  deep  between  AfHca  and  the 
Indian  Peninsula. 

introduction  into  Madagascar,  as  they  could  have  followed  the 
same  track  as  the  Mammalia  of  Miocene  Europe  and  Asia ; 
while  if,  as  I  maintain,  they  are  of  more  recent  date,  then 
Lemuria  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  could  not  have  been  the 
means  of  their  introduction. 

"  Submerged  Islands  between  Madagascar  and  India, — Look- 
ing at  the  accompanying  map  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  see  that 
between  Madagascar  and  India  there  are  now  extensive  shoals 
and  coral-reefs,  such  as  are  always  held  to  indicate  subsidence ; 
and  we  may  therefore  fairly  postulate  the  former  existence 
here  of  several  large  islands,  some  of  them  not  much  inferior 
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to  Madagascar  itself.  These  reefs  are  all  separated  from  each 
other  by  very  deep  sea — much  deeper  than  that  which  divides 
Madagascar  from  Africa,  and  we  have  therefore  no  reason  to 
imagine  their  former  union.  But  they  would  nevertheless 
greatly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  Indian  birds  into  the 
Mascarene  Islands  and  Madagascar ;  and  these  facilities 
existing,  such  an  immigration  would  be  sure  to  take  place, 
just  as  surely  as  American  birds  have  entered  the  Galapagos 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  as  European  birds  now  reach  the  Azores, 
and  as  Australian  birds  reach  such  a  distant  island  as  New 
Zealand.  This  would  take  place  the  more  certainly  because 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  a  region  of  violent  periodical  storms  at  the 
changes  of  the  monsoons,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Azores  and  Bermuda  how  important  a  factor  this  is  in  deter- 
mining the  transport  of  birds  across  the  ocean. 
Formation  "Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the   formation  of  atolls  is  now 

almost  universally  accepted  as  the  true  one,  and  this  theory 
implies  that  the  areas  in  question  are  still,  or  have  very 
recently  been,  subsiding.  The  final  disappearance  of  these 
now  sunken  islands  does  not  therefore,  in  all  probability,  date 
back  to  a  very  remote  epoch ;  and  this  exactly  accords  with 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  birds,  as  well  as  the  fruit-bats  of  the 
genus  Pteropus,  are  very  closely  allied  to  Indian  species,  if  not 
actually  identical,  others  being  distinct  species  of  the  same 
genera.  The  fact  that  not  one  closely-allied  species  or  even 
genus  of  Indian  or  Malayan  mammals  is  found  in  Madagascar 
sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  no  land  connection  that  has  brought 
about  this  small  infusion  of  Indian  birds  and  bats ;  while  we 
have  sufficiently  shown  that,  when  we  go  back  to  remote 
geological  times,  no  land  connection  in  this  direction  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Lemurs  and  Insectivora.  A  land  connection  with  some  con- 
tinent was  undoubtedly  necessary,  or  there  would  have  been 
no  mammalia  at  all  in  Madagascar;  and  the  nature  of  its 
fauna  on  the  whole,  no  less  than  the  moderate  depth  of  the 
intervening  strait  and  the  comparative  approximation  of  the 
opposite  shores,  clearly  indicates  that  the  connection  was  with 
Africa"  {Island  Life,  pp.  394-397). 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of 
birds  in  Madagascar : — 
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1.  mtsikitsika 

2.  Papkngo 

8.  PkrafMy    . 


4.  Fandr&salkmbo  , 

5.  y6romah^i7 

6.  Fandritsangkra 

7.  V6rondr>  . 

8.  Fihiaka 

9.  Fanindry    . 

10.  V6rond61o. 

11.  V6rond61o. 

12.  Mat6ri2tndro 

13.  Fitili^dro 

14.  FitiMndro 

16.  y6ronk&ka. 

16. 

17.  Y6rontiindTaka . 

18.  Vintsy 


19.  V6roinp6totra 

20.  VintaiSla    . 

21.  Fitilisaisy  . 

22.  Kiriokiiio  . 

23.  Tkkad^ra   . 

24.  Sak6dy       . 

25.  Fitilitot&ma 


26.  S6y 


27.  TinitAny    . 

28.  Triitraka    . 

29.  Firioka 
80.  Parity 


81.  y6roiDb^ndrana . 


82.  J\jy    . 
88.  F^to  . 

84.  FitotriJa 

85.  Todia 


36. 


Proyfncial  Bynonyma. 


Eitikit^ky  . 
Tsimalidio,  TsimaUdioe 

FiiisY,  Fandrjua,   Yan 
draokibo 


V6Tond6za,  Sip^ra,  Tsi- 
p&ra 


Pia,  Filiky,  Fi^ka,  Fe- 
heiiky,  V6ron6mby 

Hindry,  J!*ndry,  P6mpa, 
Timiro 

y6Ton6Dkona 

Tovitoviko,  T6rot6roka 

Tat&ro,  Fandikalklana  . 

Manltvi&ndro,  y6ronkn- 

dro 
MankvUindro,  y6ron^n- 

dro 
Ma^rknL    Fitilivkratsa, 

H^rakaraka,  Tsirkraka, 

Triirav6ky 


B^ntsy,  Litotra,  Vintsi- 
rkno,  Yintsitarkno, 
y6roinb61a 

yinlsitiila,  RaVintsy  . 
Eazkzaka,  y6roDJkEa  . 
Eirioka,         Eiriarioka, 

Tsikiriorloka 
T&kadMana  . 

T6tikiri86y,  Tsikat^o- 
kat^oka,  y6roiDb^nda 

S6is6y,  S6iang&ly,  Dian- 
dlana,  Anats6y,  Anj6y, 
S6ikMy,  S6imkDga 

J6bfe,    Farlfotra,    T6ki- 

Ukikla 
S6ratrMa 
Par^tika,  T^kit^ky,  An- 

dr^ta,  Andiitiky,  Eab- 

knty,  Tam^f& 
ydrong^ndra,   y6ronjo- 

z6ro,   Tikit^ky,    y6r- 

ombkrar&ta 
Ts^ri,  Tsitsy 
Fltatra,  FitojAtatra,  Fl- 

taUnona,  T^kiUky 
SikitUy 
Todiana 


Sp«CiM. 


TiivnunculuB  NtwUmL 
Mihma  parasiticus,  M.   ater, 

M,  agyfiius, 
Nisusmadagascariensis,  Sceto- 

spizias  franciseoBf    Nisoides 

Mordii, 
Circus  macrosceles, 
Faleo  minor, 

Astur  ffensti. 
Hdliaetus  vocifcroides, 
Polyboraides  fnadagascarienns. 

Butco  hrachypUrus,  Baza  ma- 
doffcucaricnsis, 

Otus  madagasoariensis, 

Strixflammea,  Scops  ruHlus, 
Ninox  supcrciliaris, 

Caprimulgus  madagascarien' 
sis,  Cenarratas. 

Cypselus  ambrosiaeus,  C.  gra- 
cilis. 

Phedina  sp,,  ChoUura  Qrandi- 
dieri. 

EurysUmius  madagascariensis. 


Bro/chypteracias  leptosomits. 
A  telornispiUoideSf  A .  CrossUyi. 
Corythomis     FirUsioidcs,    C. 
crisicUa, 

Cossypha  imMna, 
Ispidina'  madagascaricTisis, 
Talculia  palliata. 
Merops  supercUiosus. 

Upupa  marginata, 
Hypherpcs  corallirostris, 
Calicalicus  madagascariensis, 

Nedarinia    angladiana,    N, 
Souim^anga. 

Drymaea  madagascariensis. 
Bemieria    madagascariensis, 

B.  minor, 
Mystaeomis  CrossUyi. 
Ellisia  iypica,  E.  Lantzii, 


Calamorphe  Netvtoni, 

Eroessa  tenella, 
Pratincola  sibyla. 

Copsyehus  pica, 
Oervasia  albospecularis,  Cop- 
syehus albospecularis. 
MotacUla  flaviventris. 
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37.  Tslntsina   . 

38.  S^ma^jferika 

39.  Hor6yana  . 

40.  Sok6nina    . 

41.  Tsilang^tra 

42.  Sordhitra   . 

43.  Sidintsidina 

44.  Eiliodknitra 

45.  Angay^ 

46.  FangMatr6vy 

47.  F6ny  . 

48.  y6ronat8ktsatra 

49.  RaU6yy       . 

60.  Vknga 

51.  Goaika 

52.  V6rontian6mby 

53.  Sing^tra      . 

54.  Fainkkisifotra 

55.  Eankkfotra 


56.  V6rondrfeo 

57.  F6dy  . 

58.  F6dy  . 

59.  F6dUi1a 

60.  F6di8^y 

61.  Bor^a. 

62.  Vkza  . 

63.  YkoL  . 

64.  Tsikirity 


65.  Tol6ho 

66.  Tsildko 

67.  Taitso 

68.  Taintokka 

69.  I>om6hiiia 

70.  Tsip^y 

71.  PapMika 


Adibo,  Kabknty,  Ky6a, 

Kyily,KitUy,T6kitfeky, 

Tintina,  Tinty,  Tity 
Siky,   S6y,    Pariamteo, 

Mangirike,        Sipkro- 

xnkso,  Tskram^o,  F6t- 

simkso 
Hor6ya,  Hor6yy,  Tsik- 

or6yaiia 
S6kor^ya 
Rasang^tra,      Sing^tra, 

Tsikfetr^,  Tsik^ty,  Ra- 

xnanj^nka 
S6ritea,   Boria,   Iboiia, 

E61ok61ontkny,       Sir- 

6t8y,  V6ros6y 
FirenngakMy,       V6ro- 

ma61a 
Fir66,  Fino,  Fitio,  Fiiio- 

tsiindro,        Firiringa, 

Tsidintsina 


Foninffo,      F6nimaitso, 

Femiadkmbo 
Fants^tra,     S6roknja, 

Vkntsatra,  V6ronava- 

aktiakty 
Dr6iigo,  And6vy,  Leid- 

r6ngo,  Rald6nga,  Rai- 

16mba,  Tsar&m^o 
Bknga,       V6rombknga, 

Van6,  TsUoyknga 
y6ronkkhaka,  Ang^lin- 

goaika 
H6tsa  .... 
Smg^trayol61o 
Famkkiak6ra 
Ta6nta6nkkfa,       Eakk- 

fatra,  B6tokonk6nga, 

Kakkfo,         Kank&o, 

Eankkfotsa 
V6rontslo,  Salm6mbo   . 
F6difit8y,  F6disay 

FMitkny  Sirontsirona  . 
Ybdisk,  F6di8aina 

Boaiza,  Bo^a 

Bol6ky 

Tsingirlty,  Tslngeiitsy, 

Sakapia,     Tsiampiro, 

Tsipiritika 
Mitfl^iy,  M6njo     . 

Kaitsoi  Tkao,  Mai-la      . 
Fandikankla 
Dembhina,    D^ho,    Do- 

in6y 
Tra6tra6,  Tr6tr6  . 
Eibod61o,  Eib6mby      . 


Giaticola  madoffcuoarienns. 
Zosieropa  madagaacariensis. 

HypsipeUs  Ourovang. 

Eryihrostema  brunieauda, 
TchUrea  pretiosa,  T,  muUUcL 

AlaudaTukxL 

Oolloealiafnmcia, 
Phedina  madagaacarienais. 

CebUpyris  cana,  Campq>haga 

cana. 
Corethrura  insularis, 
AUdrcenas  madagaaeariensis, 

"Tinago  australia, 
Leplopterua  viridia. 

IHerurua  fortifieatua. 


Vanga  curviroatriaj  Xancpiroa- 

fr£j  Lafrenayi, 
Cormta  madagaaearienaia. 

ffartlaubia  madagaacarieMta. 
Terpaiphone  mutaia. 
Cochlothraiuftea  DelcUandei, 
CtLculua  Rochii, 


Leptoaomua  diacolor. 
Floceua  Algondoe,  P.  Sdkaldwi. 
Fondia  madagaacarienaia, 
Oxylahea  madagaaearianaia, 
Hyphuntomia  penailia, 
Mirafra  hdva. 
Coracopaia  vaza, 
Coracopaia  nigiu. 
Spermcatea  Nancu 


CeTitropua  tolu, 
C<ma  pyrrhopygia, 
Coua  ooeruUa, 
Coua  Heynaudii. 
Turtur  picluratua, 

Margaroperdix  atriata, 
Cotumix  comanunia. 
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BpMles. 

72.  Eibo  . 

73.  Eitknotkno. 

74.  Falkmakavkva    . 

75.  V6romp6tBy 

76.  Vkno  . 

77.  Vknof6tsy  . 

78.  Vknomainty 

79.  Dang^ro     . 

80.  Vknobfe 

81.  FbtsUlatra. 

82.  Akknga       . 
88.  Fitilibingy 
84.  Tahia 

86.  Tsiriry 

86.  Ar6sy 

87.  Eazkzaka    . 

88.  Vantsiona  . 

89.  Otrika 

90.  Vivy  . 

91.  Mkroampinga      . 

92.  Harki(?)     . 

93.  Eit6ry 

94.  M^.Tiamkso  . 

95.  Vbrontskra. 

Eib6bo,  ElbokMy,   Ei- 

botky 
Vkronkkhaky 
Famkkiak6Ta 
Eirikka,  Lang6roa6mby, 

V6roiia6mby,       V6r- 

onk6tsy,     V6ron6sy, 

Sik6try 
Dang6rofot8y,  Lang6ro- 

f6tsy,  Vanfev6ana 

Vkngamahinty,  Tambk- 
korktsy,  V6rompat86o, 
V6rompkt8y 

Lang6ro,  Lang6ro  vokngo 
Lang6rovalkla 

Lang6Tob^    . 

Eknga'.         .         . 

Vlvy  7  ,    .     ■".         . 
Siy6ngo,  Ara 

&  ;    :    : 

Ak6hoIkhindrkno.   V6r. 

ombbana 
V6romb6atkvo 
V6ronkok     . 

Eitsia  .* 

Titamkma,       Tsimkva, 
Fitimkna 

Tumix  nigricoUis. 

Oallinago  JSemieri, 
Anaatomus  lamelligerus, 
Ardea  bubuculus. 

Ardea  goezetia. 

Ardea  alba, 

Ardea  cinereOf  As  atrieapilla. 

Ardea  pu/rpurea, 

Ardea  golicUh, 
Ardea  gularis. 
Numida  tiarata,  N.  mitrata, 
ThreMomia  BemieH. 
Dendrocygna  major. 
Dmdrocygna  viduata. 
Sarcidiomis  ctfricana, 
Falculia  palliata. 

CanirdUus  griseifrons,  Rallus 

griseifrons. 
Podiceps  minor,  P,  Pelzelni. 
NeUapua  awritus, 
DajUa  JSrythrorhynca, 
Sirepsilaa  irUerpres, 
Porzana  pygm^ea. 
Parra  (rfricana,  Parra  aZhir 

muha. 

The  reptiles,  writes  Mr.  Wallace,  "present  some  very  curious  Reptiles, 
features,  comparatively  few  of  the  African  groups  being  repre- 
sented, while  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Eastern  and 
even  of  American  forms.  Beginning  with  the  snakes,  we  find  in  Snakes, 
the  enormous  family  of  Colubridse  none  of  the  African  types ; 
but  instead  of  them  three  genera — Herpetodryas}  Philodryas,  emd 
Hetcrodon — only  found  elsewhere  in  South  and  North  America. 
The  Psammophidae,  which  are  both  African  and  Indian,  are 
represented  by  a  peculiar  genus,  Mimophis,  The  Dendrophidse  are 
represented  by  Ahoetvlla,  a  genus  which  is  both  African  and 
American.  The  Dryiophidse,  which  inhabit  all  the  tropics,  but 
which  are  most  developed  in  the  Oriental  region,  are  represented 
by  a  peculiar  genus,  Langdha,  The  tropical  PythonidsB  are 
represented  by  another  peculiar  genus,  Sanzinia,      The  Lyco- 


Jlerpetodryas,  a  genus  found  in  America  and  China. 
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dontidsB  and  Viperidae,  so  well  developed  in  Africa,  are  entirely 
absent."  ^ 

"  The  lizards  are  no  less  remarkable.  The  ZonurideB,  abun- 
dantly developed  in  Africa,  are  represented  by  one  peculiar 
genus,  Cicigna.  The  widespread  Scincidse  by  another  peculiar 
genus,  Pygomeles.  The  African  Sepsidse  are  represented  by 
three  genera,  two  of  which  are  Africeui,  and  one,  Amphiglossiis, 
peculiar.  The  Acontiadae  are  represented  by  a  species  of  the 
African  genus  Acontias.  Of  Scincidae  there  is  the  widespread 
Euprepes.  The  Sepidse  are  represented  by  the  African  genera 
Seps  and  Scdotes,  The  Geckotidae  are  not  represented  by  any 
purely  African  genera,  but  by  PhyllodcLctylus,  which  is  American 
and  Australian;  Hemidactylvs,  which  is  spread  over  all  the 
tropics,  by  two  peculiar  genera ;  and  by  Uroplatis,  Creckolepis, 
and  Phdsuma,  confined  to  Madagascar,  Reunion,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands.  The  Agamidae,  which  are  mostly  Oriental, 
and  are  represented  in  Africa  by  the  single  genus  Agama, 
have  here  three  peculiar  genera,  Trachdaptychiis,  Chalarodon,  and 
HopluTus.  Lastly,  the  American  Iguanidae  are  said  to  be  re- 
presented by  a  species  of  the  South  American  genus,  OplumsJ' 

There  are  now,  according  to  St.  George  Mivart,  F.RS.,* 
fifty  known  species  of  chamaeleon — defenceless,  slow-moving 
lizards, — and  no  less  than  twenty-one  of  these  kinds  are  from 
Madagascar,  seventeen  of  which  are  described  as  having  horns 
or  other  remarkable  processes  on  their  heads.     Madagascar  is 

BoakeB.  Madagascar  Name. 

^  ffet€Brodii8  7nadagaaearien8i8=Mdtiny. 
Dipsas  coltibrina  =  MaUyridndro, 

fferpetodryas  bemieri  =Hdlapdta, 

Felophilua  viadagascarienaia  =  Akbma.    Ankima,  Do. 
M^fuzrAna, 
Dbna. 
Mdnddtra  or  MAndiira,      Mdndamo, 

Mdndopdtsy. 
Md/roUmgy. 

E^imbUsika  (Tomovo),    Hinvmdnditreu 
MdroanddvaJea,    Mdrordaana. 
Bibinidra,  Bibildva,  BUrindramdHavdly. 
Tdmjxmdrdno  (a  water  snake). 
Alampdtana. 
(The  above  names  are  given  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Baron.) 
TfdraTndso  (Richardson). 
TdpcOanlmana  (Richardjson). 
AmdUma  (an  eel). 
'  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  on  28th  July  1881. 
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thus  the  great  home  of  chamaeleons  generally,  and  especially  of 

these  curiously  distinguished  kinds. 

1.  ChamceUo  vermcosys  ^   .  \ 

*•  "  i«**i«*«.i«i        •  I  Devoid  of  prominences. 

8.  „  lateralis^       .  I                  '^ 

4.  ,,  Campani       .  ) 

6.  „  arUimena       •  \  piate-snouted. 

6.  ,,  Labordt         ./ 

7.  „  superciliaris\    Prominences  over  eyes. 

8.  ,,  pardalia        .     Nose  dilated. 

9.  ,,  gloH/er  Globular  prominences  at  muzzle. 

10.  „  calyptrutus    ■  \j^tiy  hehneUd, 

11.  ,,  ecucarcUtLS      •  j 

12.  „  cucullcUu8      .  N 

18.  , ,  gularia  .         .  /  p^mingnt  occipital  flaps. 

14.  ,,  bremeoniis     .  i 

15.  yy  Malthe  .         .  ) 

16.  ,y  rhinoceraius  .     Elongated  long  nasal  prominence. 

17.  ,,  minor 


■■\- 


18.  „  Mfureua^       '  V  Bony,  double-homed. 

19.  „  Panonii        .  i        •" 

20.  „  (f  ShjoLughnessi  ^ 

21.  „  gaXlm    .        .     Flexible  conical  appendage  to  nose. 

"  The  classification  of  reptiles  is  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that  indeter- 
some  of  these  determinations  of  affinities  are  probably  erroneous ;  ™^^^j^. 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  corrections  which  may  be  required  tion. 
will  materially  affect  the  general  bearing  of  the  evidence  as  indi- 
cating a  remarkable  amount  of  Oriental  and  American  relationship. 

"  The  other  groups  are  of  less  interest.     Tortoises  are  repre- 
sented by  two  African  or  widespread  genera  of  Testudinidse,  Tortoises. 
Te$tudo  and  Ch^sina,  and  by  one  peculiar  genus,  Pyans ;  and 
there  are  also  two  African  genera  of  Chelydidae. 

"  The  Amphibia  are  not  very  well  known.     They  appear  to 
be  confined  to  species  of  the  widespread  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  Amphibia, 
genera — Hylarana,  Folypedates,  and  Rappia  (Polypedatidse), 
and  Pyxic^JuUiis  (EanidaB). 

"  Freshwater  fishes  appear  to  be  at  present  almost  unknown.  Freshwater 
When  carefully  collected  they  will  no   doubt  furnish  some  ^^^^' 
important  facts"  {The   Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals, 
pp.  279-280). 

ITie  distribution  of  Crayfish  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  Astacoides. 
throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  entire  conti- 

^  Native  names — 1.  Tdha.     2.  Tdmaldhimdla.     8.  Tarnb&rikbsy.    7.  Uarndk- 
Wuloka.     18.  Tarimdro, 
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nent  of  Africa,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever known  of  any  crayfish.  It  is  most  remarkable  that, 
although  there  are  no  freshwater  crayfish  at  the  Cape  or  in 
the  rivers  of  the  east-coast  of  Africa,  nevertheless,  in  Madagas- 
car, Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  in  South  America,  there  are  allied  genera  of 
crayfish.  The  distribution  of  the  southern  genera  of  cray- 
fish is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  map.  The  peculiar 
crayfish,  which  constitute  the  genus  Astacoides,  are  found 
in  Madagascar,  whilst  similar  genera  of  the  same  type  are 
nowhere  found  nearer  to  Madagascar  than  Australia,  where 
the  genus  Artacopm  is  found.  In  Tasmania  the  allied  but 
different  genus  Engceus,  and  again  in  New  Zealand  and  Fiji 
the  closely  allied  genus  Parariefphrops, 

Professor  Huxley  remarks  that  "there  are  two  groups  of 
freshwater  fishes  of  which  there  are  species  in  South  America, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Australia,  but  in  these  cases  there  is 
no  representative  of  the  genus  in  Madagascar;  so  that  the 
crayfish  case  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  one  of  its  kind 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  .  .  .  Consider  these  distant 
points  of  the  earth's  surface  separated  by  vast  areas  of  sea 
which,  of  course,  no  freshwater  animal  can  traverse ;  yet  the 
rivers  of  each  are  inhabited  by  animals  which  are  so  thoroughly 
alike,  not  only  in  all  the  essentials  of  their  structure,  but  in 
many  details,  that  it  requires  the  practised  eye  of  the  naturalist 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  ...  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  whatever  causes  have  determined  the  distribution 
of  land  animals  generally  have  operated  upon  the  species  of 
crayfish.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  such  correspondence  between  the  distribution  of  terrestrial 
animals  in  general  and  that  of  the  crayfishes.  Australia, 
[Madagascar],  New  Zealand,  and  South  America  diflPer  as 
widely  in  their  terrestrial  fauna  as  any  provinces  of  distribution 
that  can  be  named;  but  they  are  tenanted  by  crayfishes 
which  are  closely  allied.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
very  curious  points  of  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of 
the  freshwater  fishes  of  these  parts  of  the  world  and  that  of 
the  crayfishes  "  (except  Madagascar,  see  above). 

It  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
the  distribution  of  crayfishes  and  freshwater  fishes  has  been 
determined  by  conditions  quite  different  from  those  that  have 
determined  the  distribution  of  land  animals.     Professor  Huxley 
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conceives  that  either  in  the  Tertiary  or  Secondary  epoch  a 
marine  ancestor  of  the  crayfishes  was  widely  spread  over  the 
world,  and  that  the  southern  forms  gradually  assumed  the 
characters  which  distinguish  Porastcunis,  CffuBraps,  and  other 
genera  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
these  animals  were  better  fitted  than  their  neighbours  for 
freshwater  life,  and  Professor  Huxley  takes  it  that  these  cray- 
fishes, finding  themselves  better  fitted  than  their  contempora- 
ries to  deal  with  freshwater  conditions,  ascended  all  the  rivers 
which  were  accessible  to  them,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
must  have  entered  the  river  basins  of  Australia,  Madagascar, 
of  the  Fijis,  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  South  America,  and  must 
there  have  made  themselves  at  home.  The  changes  brought 
about  in  physical  geography  by  geological  dbanges  probably 
account  for  the  apparently  capricious  and  anomalous  facts  of 
distribution.  Why  it  is  that  Africa  should  be  entirely  devoid 
of  crayfishes  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  not  obvious,  since 
there  are  crayfishes  in  Madagascar,  why  they  should  not  have 
entered  such  rivers  as  the  Zambesi 

Mr.  Wallace  deals  with  the  entomology  of  the  island  thus : — 

"The  butterflies  of  Madagascar  are  not  so  remarkable  as  insects, 
some  other  orders  of  insects.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  pt^  °" 
peculiar  genus,  ffeteropsis  (Satjrridse).  The  other  genera  are 
African,  Zeptoneura  being  confined  to  Madagascar  and  South 
Africa.  There  are  some  fine  Papilios  of  uncommon  forms. 
The  most  interesting  lepidopterous  insect,  however,  is  the  fine 
diurnal  moth  (Urania),  as  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
inhabit  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

"The  Coleoptera  have  been  better  collected,  and  exhibit  Coieoptera. 
some  very  remarkable  aflSnities.  There  is  but  one  peculiar 
genus  of  Cicindelidse,  Pogtmostoma,  which  is  allied  to  the  South 
American  genus  CtenostoTna.  Another  genus,  Peridexia,  is  com- 
mon to  Madagascar  and  South  America.  None  of  the  import- 
ant African  genera  are  represented,  except  Eurymorpha  ;  while 
MeglaomTna  is  common  to  Madagascar  and  the  Oriental  region. 

"  In  the  Carabidae  we  have  somewhat  similar  phenomena  on  Carabidw. 
a  wider  scale.  Such  large  and  important  African  genera  as 
Polyhirma  and  Anthia  are  absent ;  but  there  are  four  genera  in 
common  with  South  Africa  and  two  with  West  Africa,  while 
there  are  others  as  much  Oriental  as  African.  One  genus, 
Distrigus,  is  wholly  Oriental ;  and  another,  ffomalosoma,  Aus-  - 
traliau.     Colpodes,  well  developed  in  E^union  and  Mauritius, 
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ids. 


Bupresti- 
dse. 
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corns. 


Ceraniby- 
cidse. 


Lamiidae. 


Remarks 
on  insect- 
fauna. 


is  Oriental  and  South  American.  Of  the  peculiar  genera, 
SphoBTOstylis  has  South  American  aflSnities ;  Microchila,  Oriental ; 
the  others  being  related  to  widely-distributed  genera. 

"  The  Lucanidae  are  few  in  number,  and  all  have  African 
affinities.  Madagascar  is  very  rich  in  Cetoniidae,  and  possesses 
twenty  peculiar  genera.  Bothrarhina,  and  three  other  genera 
belonging  to  the  Ichnostoma  group,  have  wholly  African  rela- 
tions. Doryscelis  and  ChromopHla  are  no  less  clearly  allied  to 
Oriental  genera. 

"  A  series  of  eight  peculiar  genera  belong  to  the  Schizorhin- 
idse,  a  family,  the  bulk  of  which  are  Australian,  while  there  are 
only  a  few  African  forms.  The  remaining  genera  appear  to  have 
African  affinities,  but  few  of  the  peculiarly  African  genera  are 
represented.     Glyciphana  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region. 

"The  BuprestidaB  of  Madagascar  consist  mainly  of  one 
large  and  peculiar  genus,  Polybothris,  allied  to  the  almost  cos- 
mopolite Pdlaptera,  Most  of  the  other  genera  are  both 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental;  but  Polycesta  is  mainly  South  Ameri- 
can ;  and  the  remarkable  and  isolated  genus  Sponsor  is  confined 
to  Mauritius,  with  a  species  in  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 

"  The  Longicorns  are  numerous  and  interesting,  there  being 
no  less  than  twenty-four  peculiar  genera.  Two  of  the  genera 
of  Prionidae  are  very  isolated,  while  a  third,  Closterus,  belongs 
to  a  group  which  is  Malayan  and  American. 

"  Of  the  Cerambycidse,  Philematium  ranges  to  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies ;  Zeptocera  is  only  found  eastward,  in  Ceylon 
and  the  New  Hebrides;  while  JEuporus  is  African.  Of  the 
peculiar  genera,  two  are  of  African  type ;  three  belong  to  the 
Leptura  group,  which  are  mostly  Palaearctic  and  Oriental,  with 
a  few  in  South  Africa ;  while  PhUocalocera  is  allied  to  a  South 
American  genus. 

"  Among  the  Lamiidae  there  are  several  wide-ranging  and 
seven  African  genera ;  but  Coptops  is  Oriental,  and  the  Oriental 
Praanetha  occurs  in  the  Comoro  Islands.  Among  the  peculiar 
genera  several  have  African  affinities,  but  Trapidema  belongs 
to  a  group  which  is  Oriental  and  Australian ;  Oopsis  is  found 
also  in  the  Pacific  Islands ;  MythergateSy  Sulemus,  and  Coedamcea 
are  allied  to  Malayan  and  American  genera. 

"  Oeneral  Semarks  on  the  Insect -fauna  of  Madagascar, — 
Taking  the  insects  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  remarkable  result 
that  their  affinities  are  largely  Oriental,  Australian,  and  South 
American ;  while  the  African  element  is  represented  chiefly  by 
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special  South  African  or  West  African  forms,  rather  than  by 
such  as  are  widely  spread  over  the  Ethiopian  region.^  In 
some  families — as  Cetoniidae  and  Lamiidae — ^the  African  element 
appears  to  preponderate;  in  others — as  Cicindelidae — the 
South  American  affinity  seems  strongest ;  in  Carabidae,  perhaps 
the  Oriental;  while  in  Buprestidse  and  Cerambycidse,  the 
African  and  foreign  elements  seem  nearly  balanced  We  must 
not  impute  too  much  importance  to  these  foreign  alliances 
among  insects,  because  we  find  examples  of  them  in  every 
country  on  the  globe.  The  reason  they  are  so  much  more  pro- 
nounced in  Madagascar  may  be  that  during  long  periods  of 
time  this  island  has  served  as  a  refuge  for  groups  that  have 
been  dying  out  on  the  great  continents ;  and  that,  owing  to 
the  numerous  deficiencies  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  the 
series  of  vertebrata  in  Australia  and  South  America,  the  same 
groups  have  often  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  all 
these  countries  as  well  as  in  Madagascar.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered too  that  these  peculiarities  in  the  Madagascar  and 
Mascarene  insect-fauna  are  but  exaggerations  of  a  like  pheno- 
menon on  the  mainland.  Africa  also  has  numerous  affinities 
with  South  America,  with  the  Malay  countries,  and  with  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  they  do  not  bear  anything  like  so  large  a  proportion 
to  the  whole  fauna,  and  do  not  therefore  attract  so  much 
attention.  The  special  conditions  of  existence,  and  the  long- 
continued  isolation  of  Madagascar,  wiU  account  for  much  of 
this  difference ;  and  it  will  evidently  not  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce, as  some  writers  are  disposed  to  do,  a  special  land  connection 
or  near  approach  between  Madagascar  and  all  these  countries, 
independently  of  Africa ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
Malay  Islands,  as  will  be  discussed  farther  on/' 

"  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  all  rich  in  land-  Laud- 
shells.  The  genera  of  HelicidsB  are  Vitrina,  Helix,  Achatina, 
Columna  (peculiar  to  Madagascar  and  West  Africa),  Bidimimts, 
Cionella  (chiefly  Oriental  and  South  American,  but  not  African), 
Pupa,  StreptaxiSy  and  Sucdnea,  Among  the  Operculata,  we 
have  Truncatella  (widely  scattered,  but  not  African),  Cyclotus 
(South  American,  Oriental,  and  South  African),  Cyclophorus 
(mostly  Oriental,  with  a  few  South  African),  LeptopoTna 
(Oriental),  Megaiomastoma  (Malayan  and  South  American), 
LUhidion  (peculiar  to  Madagascar,   Socotra,  and  South-west 

^  There  are  also  some  special  resemblances  between  the  plants  of  Madagascar 
and  South  Africa,  according  to  Dr.  Kirk  (see  post,  p.  653). 
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Arabia),  Otopoma  (with  the  same  range,  but  extending  to  West 
India  and  New  Ireland),  Cydostomus  (widely  spread,  but  not 
African),  and  Omphalotropis  (wholly  Oriental  and  Australian). 

"  We  thus  find  the  same  general  features  reproduced  in  the 
land-shells  as  in  the  insects,  and  the  same  remarks  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  apply  to  both.  The  classification  of  the  former 
is,  however,  by  no  means  so  satisfactory ;  and  we  have  no  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  general  catalogue  of  shells  like  those  of 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  which  have  furnished  us  with 
such  valuable  materials  for  the  comparison  of  the  several 
faunas"  {Islarid  Life,  pp.  272-285). 


Character 
of  flora. 


Flora. 

Mr,  J.  G,  Baker,  F.ILS,,  on  the  Flora  of  Madagascar.^ 

"  General  Character  of  the  Flora. — When  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  botany  of  the  island,  a  great  many  of  the  facts  point  in 
an  entirely  different  direction.  No  special  work  on  the  flora  of 
Madagascar  has  yet  been  written ;  but  taking  the  species  that 
have  been  described  in  general  monographs  and  scattered  papers 
in  the  various  periodicals  and  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  adding  to  these  the  species  contained  in  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
including  five  or  six  parcels  that  have  been  received  from 
different  sources  during  the  last  two  years,  I  estimate  that  we 
have  now  definite  knowledge  of  at  least  2000  *  flowering  plants 
that  grow  wild  in  Madagascar;  and  considering  how  many 
novelties  each  new  parcel  from  an  imexplored  district  contains, 
and  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  named  and  described  species 
gathered  by  the  French  collectors  we  do  not  possess  in  England, 
and  how  rich  the  fern-flora  of  the  island — ^which  has  been 
much  better  explored  than  the  flowering  plants — has  proved,  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  number  of  flowering  plants 
inhabiting  the  island  should  ultimately  be  raised  to  4000  or 
5000 ;  so  that  of  course  aU  the  remarks  that  follow  must  be 
considered  as  founded  on  a  botany  that  is  perhaps  not  more 
than  half  known.  But  looking  at  the  catalogue  of  Madagascar 
plants  as  it  stands,  according  to  the  present  knowledge,  as  a 
whole,  the  first  point  that  strikes  the  mind  is  how  thoroughly 
the  general  plan  of  the  flora  follows  the  same  lines  as  that  of 

^  J.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  "On  the  Natural  History  of  Madagascar,'*  Proc  Brit. 
Assoc.,  vol.  x.,  No.  5,  1881,  pp.  327-341. 

^  See  p.  555.     Number  of  species  raised  to  3000. 
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other  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated in  various  ways  as  follows :  In  the  first  place,  by  taking 
the  natural  orders  one  by  one,  and  noting  how  nearly  they  run 
parallel  in  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  tropical  areas. 

"  The  table  on  next  pjige  shows  the  number  of  the  genera  and  Thaiami- 
species  of  each  natural  order  of  Thalamiflorse  known  in  Mauri-  ^^' 
tins,  Madagascar,  continental  tropical  Africa,  and  India,  apart 
from  the  Himalayas.  Out  of  fifty-five  known  orders  of  Thalami- 
florae,  only  eight  are  not  here  represented ;  out  of  these  forty- 
seven,  thirty-seven  are  already  discovered  in  Madagascar.  Of 
the  ten  orders  not  yet  known  in  Madagascar,  none  are  known  in 
Mauritius  proper,  but  two  are  represented  by  single  species  in 
the  Seychelles.  Two  of  them  are  confined  to  tropical  Asia  and 
one  to  tropical  Africa ;  but  the  other  seven  are  common  to  both 
continents. 

Large  Cosmopolitan  Genera  in  Madagascar. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  characters  of  the  Cosmo- 
flora  of  the  intertropical  zone  of  the  world,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  ™^ 
the  large  extent  to  which  it  is  everywhere  made  up  of  species 
representing  large  genera  which  do  not  show  any  special  pre- 
ference for  one  of  the  three  great  continents,  or  to  the  Old  or 
New  World,  as  compared  with  each  other.  The  area  embraced 
by  the  intertropical  zone  is  about  twenty  millions  of  square 
miles  out  of  fifty  millions  for  the  whole  world,  and  there  are 
many  genera  that  contain  300,  400,  or  500  species  that  are 
largely  represented  both  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Some 
of  these  are  herbaceous  glumiferous  Monocotyledons,  as  for 
instance,  Cyperus  with  400  species,  and  Fanicum  with  500. 
The  large  genera  of  ferns  aU  fall  into  this  category,  Polypodium, 
Acrostichum,  Asplenium,  and  Pteris.  Some  of  them  are  Dicoty- 
ledons with  separated  sexes  and  small  inconspicuous  flower- 
wrappers,  such  as  Fims  with  400  species.  Piper  with  600, 
Phyllanthm  with  400  to  500,  Croton  with  450.  But  many 
of  these  large  cosmopolitan  genera  are  dicotyledons  of  shrubby 
or  arborescent  habit,  with  insect-fertilised  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  and  showy  scented  petals.  Loran- 
thus,  with  300  species,  although  exclusively  parasitic,  falls  into 
this  geographical  category;  so  do  Psychotria  with  500  species. 
Indigo/era  with  300  to  400,  Vemonia  with  400,  Solanum 
with  500,  JEicgenia  with  500.     And  a  point  that  must  be  pro- 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  each  Natural  Order 
of  Thalamifloras. 


Natural  Order. 

Mauritiiui  and 
SeycheUes. 

Madagascar. 

Tropical  AlHca. 

Tropical  India. 

Genera. 

Species. 

Genera. 

Spedes. 

Genera.  Species. 

Genera. 

Species. 

1.  Ranunculacee 

1 

1 

2 

15 

4 

18 

5 

17 

2.  Dilleniaceae     . 

8 

4.  Magnoliace®   . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

6 

84 

Z 

Z 

'',\ 

Z. 

z 

... 

6 

"7 

5.  Anonaces 

2 

4 

5 

io 

12 

69 

25 

190 

6.  Menispermaceee 

1 

4 

7 

10 

11 

22 

19 

34 

7.  BerberideiB 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8.  NymphseaceaB  . 
9 

1 

1 

"{ 

5 

2 

3 

5 

8 

10 

11.  Cruciferae 

■3 

"3 

3 

6 

21 

46 

"2 

6 

12.  Capparidaces  . 

2 

2 

7 

20 

11 

61 

8 

49 

13.  ResedacesB 

14 

15.  Violaceee 

... 

... 

4 

6 

1 

1 

... 

4 

26 

"4 

16 

"3 

16 

16 

•  •. 

... 

... 

. 

17.  Bixine»  . 

3 

8 

'5 

8 

6 

27 

9 

26 

18.  Pittosporese     . 
19. 

21.'  Fran^niacesB  \ 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

5 

... 

"l 

"5 

8 

1 

24 

2     1 

'*6 

1 

30 

1 

22.  Carophyllacese 

■*2 

■*2 

"2 

'2 

12 

25 

7 

11 

23.  Portulaceae      . 

... 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

6 

24.  Tamoriscinefle  . 

... 

... 

1 

2   : 

1 

3 

25.  Elatineee 

... 

... 

1 

5 

2 

6 

26.  Hypericine®    . 

1 

1 

"'3 

li 

5 

18 

2 

12 

27.  Guttiferse 

1 

2 

5 

19 

6 

12 

6 

61 

28.  Temstromiaceffi 

1 

1 

... 

... 

8 

8 

11 

37 

29.  Dipterocarpeie 
80.  ChJfienacefiB      . 

1 

1 

"5 

"9 

8 
2 

8     • 
2 

9 

92 

31.  MalvacesB 

'7 

"7 

10 

28 

17 

88 

26 

85 

82.  Stercnliace»    . 

6 

13 

6 

22 

14 

51 

16 

79 

33.  Tiliacere  . 

2 

8 

4 

15 

10 

70 

18 

109 

34.  Linaces  . 

2 

4 

2 

6 

6 

14 

6 

18 

35.  HumiriaceiB     . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

36.  Malpighiacese  . 

37.  Zygophylle»   . 

... 

... 

2 

4 

5 

14 

"s 

10 

"i 

"i 

1 

1 

5 

14 

4 

8 

38.  Geraniaceffi 

2 

3 

4 

15 

6 

89 

7 

101 

39.  RutacesB  . 

3 

7 

2 

2 

4 

12 

19 

70 

40.  SimanibeeB 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

11 

9 

16 

41.  Ochnace» 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

19 

4 

11 

42.  Burseracese 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

9 

10 

39 

43.  Meliace» 

2 

4 

1 

5 

5 

15 

19 

83 

44.  Chailletiaceie  . 

1 

8 

1 

15 

1 

6 

45.  Olaoinese 

"s 

"3 

3 

3 

15 

26 

23 

65 

46.  Ilicine»  . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

47.  CelastrineiB      . 

48 

49.  Rhamness 

8 

8 

7 

22 

6 

44 

13 

85 

"4 

"5 

"i 

16 

's 

12 

i'i 

40 

50.  AmplideK 

2 

8 

2 

12 

2 

78 

3 

76 

51.  Sapindace»      . 

52.  Sabiaces. 

8 

11 

9 

11 

13 

87 

20 

55 

... 

... 

2 

9 

"z 

"5 

7 

14 

11 

81 

18 

93 

54 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

55.  Horingee 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

74 

104 

126 

350 

...     .     ... 
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minently  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  general  relations 
of  the  flora  of  Madagascar  is  that  these  large  cosmopolitan 
genera  are  nearly  all  represented  in  the  island.  This  holds 
good  of  all  those  that  have  been  already  mentioned ;  and  others 
of  the  same  class  that  may  be  named  in  addition,  of  which  two 
species  or  more  are  already  detected  in  the  island,  are  I'pomaea, 
Vitis,  Gouania,  Hibiscus,  Gomphia,  Ochrui,  Desmodium,  Crotolaria, 
AccUj/pha,  Cleame,  Capparis,  Cassia,  Dalbergia,  Uragrostis,  Com- 
melina,  Dioscorea,  Daiechampia,  Andropogon,  Sderia,  Kyllingia, 
Mimosa,  Jtissicea,  Homalium,  and  many  others. 

Widely  Spread  Species. 

*'  The  marked  tendency  to  uniformity  in  general  character  Widely 
which  is  shown  by  the  flora  of  the  whole  tropical  zone  is  gSJ^ 
further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
species  are  spread  universally  through  the  Old  World,  and  that 
a  considerable  number  extend  their  range  in  addition  to  tropical 
America.  Out  of  1058  flowering  plants  and  vascular  Crypto- 
gamia  which  are  indigenous  in  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles, 
370,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  occur  also  both  in  tropical 
Asia  and  continental  Africa ;  and  of  these  225  species,  or  about 
one  in  five  of  the  whole  flora,  extend  their  range  to  tropical 
America.  Of  the  225  cosmopolitan  Mauritian  species,  159 
are  flowering  plants  and  sixty-six  are  ferns  and  fern-allies.  For 
Madagascar  I  have  been  able  already  to  make  out  a  list  of  100 
Cosmopolitan  flowering  plants,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  closer 
search  through  the  London  herbaria  would  raise  the  number  to 
150.  The  orders  which  are  most  largely  represented  are 
Gramineae  and  Cyperacese  in  monocotyledons,  and  in  dicoty- 
ledons, CompositsB,  Leguminosae,  and  Malvaceae. 

"GRAMiNEiE. —  Coix   lacryma,  Da/ityloctenium  oegyptiacmn,  Graminew. 
Mevsine  indica,  Gynodon  dactylon,  Panicum  crus-galli,  fluitans, 
prostratum,  sanguinale  and  colonwm ;  Chloris  barbata,  Oplismemts 
burmanni,  Stenotaphrv/m  complanatum,  Andropogon  contortus. 

*' CYPERACEiE. — Cypervs    compressus,    rotundus,    difformis,  CyperacesB. 
articulatus,  Mariscus  urnMlatus,  Abilgaardia  monostachya,  Fim- 
bristylis  diphylla,  Scirpus  mucronatus,  Fuirena  umbellata,  Lipo- 
carpha  argerUea,  Cladium  mariscus. 

"  CoMPOSiT-ffl. — Elephantopus   scdber,  Ageratum  conyzoides,  Compo8it«. 
Adenostemma  vicosum,   Mikania  scandens,    Graphalium    luteo- 
album,  Edipta  erecta,  Bidens  pilosa  and  bipinnata,  ChrysarUhel" 
lum  procumbens,  Sonchtcs  asper  and  oleraceus, 
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"  LEGUMlNOS-ffi. — Crotdlaria  verrucosa  and  stricUa,  Tephromi 
j^Tpurea,  Zamia  diphylla,  Desmodiuni  triflorum,  Ahrus  pre- 
catorius,  Clitoria  tematea,  Teramwus  Ictbialis,  Mucuna  pruriens, 
Diodea  reflexa,  CanavcUia  ensiformis,  Sophora  tomentosa,  Ccesal- 
pinia  honducdla,  Cassia  ocddentaiis. 

"  Malvacel^ — Sida  r?iorribifolia,  spinosa,  carpinifdia,  Urena 
lobata.  Hibiscus  tUiaceiis. 

"The  majority  of  these  cosmopolitan  plants  are  coarse- 
growing  annuals  or  herbaceous  perennials,  with  abundant 
flowers  and  copious  easily  dispersed  seeds.  They  are  mostly 
such  as  grow  readily  in  waste  and  open  places.  A  few  of  them 
are  shrubby  plants  of  sea-shores,  as,  for  instance,  Suriana 
maritima,  Hibiscus  tUiaceus,  and  Sophora  tomentosa.  Of  the 
flowering  plants.  Piper  suburribellatum  is  the  only  conspicuous 
instance  of  a  plant  of  shady  woods,  but  many  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan ferns,  such  as  Trichomanes  radicans,  Hymenophyllum 
polyantfios,  Adiantv/m  luniUatum,  and  Davallia  speluncce  are  of 
this  category.  In  addition  to  these  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  make  out  a  list  of  100  more  Madagascar  flowering  plants 
that  are  spread  widely  through  the  tropical  zone  of  the  Old 
World.  Amongst  these  latter  aquatic  plants  are  represented 
by  such  species  as  Nymphcea  lottis  and  stellata,  IdmnarUhemum 
indicum  and  Utricularia  stdlaris ;  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
muddy  swamps  of  the  sea-shore  by  the  mangroves  and  their 
associates  (such  as  Rhizophora  miLcronata,  Bruguiera  gymTiorhiza, 
Sonneratia  alba,  Zumnitzera  ra/xmosa,  Thespesia  poptUnea  and 
Avicennia  ojldnaiis) ;  and  shrubs  not  specially  maritime  by 
such  plants  as  Schmiddia  racertwsa,  Colvhrina  asia>tica,  Or- 
mocarpum  sennoides,  Desmodium  lasiocarpma  and  umheUaium, 
Premna  serratifolia  and  Securirt/ega  dbovata.  As  a  whole,  com- 
paring Madagascar,  with  our  own  colonial  possessions  in  that 
region,  no  doubt  the  number  of  widely-spread  tropical  types 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  large,  but  of  course  the  proportion 
which  they  will  bear  to  the  whole  flora  will  be  mucli  smaller 
because  the  flora  of  Madagascar  is  so  much  more  extensive. 


The 

endemic 

element. 


The  Endemic  Mement  in  the  Mora. 

"  I  wiU  next  attempt  to  give  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  in  a 
short  space  of  the  character  of  the  endemic  element  in  the 
Madagascar  flora.  Bentham  and  Hooker,  in  Oenera  Plantarum, 
admit  166  natural  orders  of  Dicotyledons.    Beckoning  the  orders 
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of  Monocotyledons  on  the  same  scale  the  number  will  be  about 
forty.  Of  these  206  natural  orders  125  are  already  known  in 
Madagascar.  Only  one  of  them,  Chlaenaceae,  is  regarded,  so  far 
as  published  material  goes,  as  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  out  of 
its  five  genera  we  have  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  specimens  of 
two  gathered  by  Forbes  in  Mozambique.^  Chlaenaceae  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees  with  alternate  rigid  entire  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  myrtles  or  Melastomaceae.  In  the 
structure  of  the  flower  they  come  nearer  the  Malvaceae 
and  Tiliace«.  The  ovary  is  three-celled  and  the  sepals  are 
also  only  three  in  number,  by  which  they  can  readily  be 
recognised  from  all  their  neighbours.  The  stamens  are  usually 
indefinite.  Three  out  of  the  five  genera  have  a  large  persistent 
cup-like  epicalyx,  which  in  one  genus  is  fleshy.  Hfvodolcena  is 
a  magnificent  plant  with  a  lax  corymb  of  fiowers  like  those  of 
a  Pleroma,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  orbicular, 
much  imbricated,  red  petals.  Sarcokena  grandijlara  has  a 
turbinate  fieshy  epicalyx,  with  white  flowers  a  couple  of  inches 
in  diameter  when  expanded.  In  Schizolcena  there  are  two 
flowers  to  an  involucre,  and  it  grows  out  in  the  fruiting  stage 
and  is  laciniated  at  the  edge  like  that  of  cotton.  In  the  three 
other  genera  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  aggregated  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  in  dense  corymbose  panicles.  The  total  num- 
ber of  species  known  in  Madagascar  is  eight  or  ten. 

"  In  the  island  altogether  the  number  of  genera  now  known  Number  of 
is  about  700.     Of  these  about  eighty,  of  which  the  following  ^^^^ 
is  an  approximate  catalogue  arranged  under  the  natural  orders, 
are   supposed  to  be  endemic,  so    far  as  present   knowledge 
extends. 

Natonl  Orders.  Genera. 

1.  Menispennaceffi  .     (1)  Bhaptonema,  (2)  Spirospermtm,  (8)  Bu/naia       .  8 

2.  SterculiacetB         .     (1)  OheirolceMi 1 

8.  Tiliaceae  {\)  Ropaiocarpus 1 

4.  Celastracese .         •     (1)  PUlidiumy  (2)  Polycardia 2 

5.  Sapindaceee .  (1)  Mcuphersonia 1 

6.  Anacardiaceao  (1)  Micronychiit,  (2)  Barania 2 

7.  Leguminofise  (1)  Chadsia,  (2)  BavkecL,  (3)  Colvillea  .8 

8.  Crassulacese .  (1)  Kitehingia 1 

9.  HamamelidsB  (1)  Dicoryphe 1 

10.  Rhizophores  (1)  Macariaia 1 

11.  Melastomacese      .     (1)  DichoetarUhera,  (2)  VepTeceHa^  (8)  Bousseauxia, 

(4)  Oravesia 4 

12.  Samydacesa  .  (1)  CalarUicaf  (2)  Nisa,  (3)  Asteropeiaf  (4)  Myriantheia  4 
18.  Passifloieffi  .        .     (1)  Deidamia,  (2)  Physena 2 

^  See  p.  555. 
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14.  Bubiacea     . 

15.  Composite  . 


16.  Lobeliaceffi  . 

17.  MyrsinacecB. 

18.  Sapotacese 

19.  Oleaceffi 

20.  Apocynacese 

21.  Asclepiadacese 

22.  GentianacecB 
28.  Convolvulacea 

24.  Scrophulariaceaa 

25.  Acanthaceae . 

26.  Yerbenacea. 

27.  Labiato 

28.  AmarantacesB 

29.  Phytolaceacea 
SO.  Monimiaoes 

81.  Laarace»     . 

82.  Proteace»    . 
88.  Eupborbiaceae 

84.  Urticaceee    . 

85.  Palmaceae    . 

86.  Muscacece    . 

87.  Orcbidee     . 

88.  Graminee    . 


G«nexa. 

(1)  Breonia,  (2)  Carphdlia,  (8)  TamiUavia,  (4)  C^pe- 
Item,  (5)  NematostyliSf  (6)  LewchUuSy  (7)  Sal- 
dania,  (8)  Eymenocnemis      ...        .8 
(1)  Ceniauropsis,  (2)  Jtochonia,   (8)  Olycideras,  (4) 
ffenricia,  (5)  Synchodendron,  (6)  Syneephalumy 

(7)  Sphacophyllvm,  (8)  Micractis,  (9)  Epallage  9 

(1)  DialypetcUum 1 

(1)  Oncostenum 1 

(\)  CrpytogyTu 1 

(1)  Noronkia 1 

(1)  CfrcLSpidospermum^  (2)  PUetaneia,  (8)  Mcuearen- 

hcuia .        .8 

(1)  PerUqpetia,   (2)   CamptocarpuSf  (8)  Harpanema, 

(4)  FycTumeurum,  (5)  Veeanema,  (6)  PerviUaa  6 

(1)  Tachiadenu8        .               1 

(1)  Bonamia 1 

(1)  EydrotHche,  <2)  Bhaphispermum         .  .2 

(1)  Periblema,  (2)  Brachydepltaniu,  (8)  Lasioeladus  .  3 

(l)Adelo8a 1 

(1)  Tetradenia 1 

(1)  ffenonia 1 

(})Barhenia 1 

(1)  Bphippiandra 1 

(1)  Bavensaray  (2)  Potameia 1 

(l)Dilobeia 1 

(1)  Leptonema,  (2)  ComeHa,  (8)  Tannodia,  (4)  SphosrO' 

stylia 4 

(1)  Pa/ihyProphef  (2)  AmpalU 2 

{l)Dypais 1 

(1)  BaveruUia 1 

(1)  BicomeUa 1 

(1)  MaUebrwnia 1 

Total  number  of  Genera  (see  p.  555)  .        .  81 


Cosmopoli- 
tan tropical 
genera. 


"  Several  of  these  are  represented  by  a  single  species  only, 
and  none  of  them  by  more  than  five  or  six.  Many  of  them 
are  little  known,  and  of  several  of  them  we  have  no  authenti- 
cally-named specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  No  doubt  in 
the  next  ten  years  this  list  will  need  to  be  materially  modified 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  discoveries  of  endemic  genera,  and  by 
the  omission  of  others,  which,  like  the  two  genera  of  Chlflenaceae, 
will  be  discovered  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  tropical  Africa, 
the  botany  of  which  has  been  explored  very  imperfectly.  The 
principal  point,  of  general  interest  to  be  noted  about  them  is 
that  they  are  scattered  through  the  whole  systematic  series, 
and  not  concentrated  in  any  particular  order  or  sub-class,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  large  natural- 
orders,  such  as  Bubiacese,  Compositae,  and  Asclepiadacese,  and 
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are  closely  allied  tx)  cosmopolitan  tropical  genera.  A  few  notes 
on  the  general  habit  of  some  of  the  more  striking  types  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

"  The  endemic  type  that  influences  most  the  general  physi-  TraveUew' 
ognomy  of  the  vegetation  [on  the  east  coast — S.P.O.]  is  the  *'^ 
'travellers'  tree/  BavencUa  madagascariensis}  It  is  allied  to 
Heliconia  and  the  banana,  and  has  a  tall  simple  woody  trunk, 
distichous  leaves,  with  solitary  spreading,  axillary,  distichous 
clusters  containing  about  ten  flowers  each,  large  spathes,  an 
obUque  perianth -limb,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  base  into  linear  segments,  six  very  long  basifixed 
anthers,  and  a  capsular  fruit,  with  numerous  small  umbiHcate 
seeds,  with  a  blue  pulpy  arillus. 

"  Dypsis  is  a  palm  allied  to  Areca,  with  pinnate  leaves.         DypsU. 

"  Colvillea  (figured  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  3325,3326)isa  magnificent  CoivOiea. 
leguminiferous  plant  of  the  sub-order  CaBsalpinesB,  with  bi- 
pinnate  leaves,  with  numerous  small  sensitive  leaflets  like  those 
of  a  Mimosa,  and  a  dense   raceme   a  foot  long  of  large  red 
flowers,  with  convex  orbicular  petals. 

*' Baukea  is  a  shrubby  climber  allied  to  Phaseolus,  with  Baukea, 
curved  reddish-yellow  flowers  above  an  inch  long,  with  very 
acute  calyx-segments,  and  a  keel  longer  than  the  wings  and 
standard,  arranged  in  sparse  axillary  corymbs  on  long  pedicels. 

"  CheirolcBTia  is  a  close  ally  of  the  nearly-extinct  blackwood  CheiroUBna 
and  redwood  of  St.  Helena.     It  is  an  erect  shrub,  with  long 
linear  leaves,  clothed  with  stellate  pubescence,  and  a  small  red 
mallow-like  flower  with  lanceolate  bracteoles. 

"  Bonamia  is  an  erect  convolvulaceous  shrub,  with  coria-  Bonamia. 
ceous,  strongly-veined,  oblong  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  a 
dense  panicle  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

"Bicomella,  the  endemic  genus  of  orchids,  is  a  small  flowered  BicomeUa. 
terrestrial  type  allied  to  Habenaria  and  Satyrium. 

"  Tachiadenvs  is  a  blue  gentian,  with  a  hypo-crateriform  Tachia- 
corolla,  like  that  of  a  large  Vinca,  with  a  tube  in  one  of  the  ^^^ 
species  four  inches  in  length,  and  a  flat  limb  a  couple  of  inches 
in  diameter. 

**  Mascarenhasia  is  allied  to  Bchites,  but  is  not  scandent.  Mcucarm- 
The  flower  is  rather  like  that  of  Tachiadenus,  in  one  species  of  ^^^"^^ 
a  brilliant  crimson,  with  a  long  tube  twice  as  thick  in  the 
upper  part  as  in  the  lower. 

"The  KUchingias  are   showy  succulent  plants,  allied  to  KUchingia, 

^  Also  called  AkbndrohAzOt  B/dbviniUa,  BdvimpdUy. 
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Bryophyllvm  and  Cotyledon,  with  corymbs  of  bright-red  middle- 
sized,  tubular  flowers. 

"  Deidamia  is  a  passion-flower  with  pinnate  leaves,  flowers 
as  large  as  those  of  a  buttercup,  arranged  in  lax  axillary 
corymbs,  a  rudimentary  corona,  and  a  baccate  fruit  the  size  of 
a  greengage  plum. 

"  IHcoryphe  has  the  habit  of  Cestrum,  with  large  stipules, 
dense  terminal  corymbs,  flowers  like  those  of  a  Lythrum  or 
Cwphea,  with  a  long  calyx  tube,  with  five  small  petals  inserted 
at  its  throat,  and  hidden  stamens. 

^'Asteropeia,  of  which  the  ordinal  position  is  doubtful  be- 
tween Samydaceae  and  Linacese,  is  a  shrub  with  crowded  entire 
leaves,  copious  small  flowers  in  dense  terminal  corymbs,  cori- 
aceous persistent  petals,  ten  hypogynous  stamens,  and  a  three- 
celled  syncarpous  ovary. 

Close  Affinity  of  the  Madagascar  Flora  with  those  of  Mauritius 
and  the  other  Small  NeigKbov/ring  Islands. 

"  Between  the  flora  of  Madagascar  and  those  of  Mauritius, 
the  Seychelles,  E^union,  and  the  Comoro  group  of  islands  there 
is  a  close  alliance.  This  may  be  best  illustrated  by  examining 
the  range  of  a  few  genera  which  are  confined  to  the  Mascarene 
group,  but  not  entirely  restricted  to  Madagascar  alone.  For 
instance,  of  the  Eubiaceous  genus  Danais,  a  shrubby  climber 
allied  to  Cinchona,  there  are  four  or  five  endemic  species  in 
Madagascar,  one  confined  to  Mauritius,  and  one  to  Bodriguez. 
Aphloia,  with  two,  or  perhaps  three  species,  grows  in  Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius,  K^union,  Bodriguez,  and  the  Seychelles. 
Its  neighbour,  Ludia,  grows  in  aU  the  same  islands,  and,  in 
addition,  has  lately  been  detected  by  Sir  John  Kirk  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Zanzibar.  FoUidia,  a  curious  anomalous 
genus  of  Myrtaceae,  is  foimd  in  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
Bodriguez.  Obetia,  a  large  stinging  tree  nettle,  figured  by 
Gaudichaud  in  the  beautiful  atlas  of  plates  illustrating  the 
botany  of  the  voyage  of  the  '  Bonit^,'  is  found  in  Mauritius, 
B^union,  Bodriguez,  and  Madagascar.  WeddeU  makes  two 
species,  but  the  Madagascar  and  B^union  plants  appear  to  me 
identical  Radamoea,  a  genus  of  Scrophulariace®  (named  by 
Mr.  Bentham  after  King  Bad&ma),  has  one  species  in  Mada- 
gascar and  a  second  in  Galega  Island  and  the  Seychelles. 
Phyllarthron,  a  very  curious  erect  Bignoniad,  with  articulated 
leaves,  has  four  species  in  Madagascar  and  one  in  the  Comoro 
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group.    Its  neighbour,  CoUa  (named  after  Sir  Lowry  Cole),  has  CoUa, 
six  species  in  Madagascar,  one  in  Mauritius,  and  one  in  the 
Seychelles.      Stephanodaphne  of  Baillon,  allied  to  Dais  and  stepkano- 
Lasiosvphon  of  the  Cape,  has  one  species  in  Madagascar  and  ^i'*^ 
one  in  the  Comoro  group.     CyTwrchis  has  four  or  five  species  oynorchis. 
in  Madagascar,  one  in  Mauritius,  one  in  B4union,  one  in  the 
Seychelles,  and  one  that  was  gathered  by  the  Livingstone  ex- 
pedition in  the  Zambesi  country. 

''  Of  striking  species  common  to  Madagascar  and  the  smaller  striking 
islands,  and  not  found  elsewhere,  we  have  instances  in  Ckmatis  ^i^^^ 
mauriiiana,  Tristemma  virusanum,  PhyUarUh/us  casiicwm,  Anti- 
desma  madagascariensis,  Acalypha  colorata,  Matastemafagifolivm, 
Oberonia  brevifolia,  Enlophia  scripta,  and  many  other  orchids, 
SmUax  anceps,  Cypervs  ferruginens  and  longifoliiis.  According 
to  Dr.  Kuhn's  recent  enumeration  in  the  botany  of  Van  der 
Decken's  travels,  out  of  262  Madagascar  ferns,  115  occur  in 
Mauritius  and  138  in  Bourbon. 

Chse  Affinity  of  the  Madagascar  Flora  wUh  that  of 
Tropical  Africa, 

"  There  is  a  strong  affinity  between  the  forest-flora  of  the  Affinity  of 
tropical  zone  in  Madagascar  and  that  of  the  main  African  JJj^^^' 
continent.     In  Bubiacese  alone  there  are  ten  genera  (PctUos,  with  that 
Otomeria,     Dirichletia,     Tricalysia,     Diplocrater,     Cremaspora,  ^^f^*^^ 
Alberta,  ZeconteA,  and  Anthospermum),  otherwise  restricted  to 
tropical  Africa,  which  extend  their  range  to  Madagascar.     Of  Dombeya. 
the  five  genus  Domieya,  in  Sterculiacese,  there  are  about  twenty- 
five  species,  half  of  which  are  natives  of  the  forests  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  others  of  Eaflraria,  Natal,  Abyssinia,  E^union, 
and  Mauritius.    There  is  a  remarkable  genus  of  Podostemacese,  Hydro- 
called  Hydrostachys,  one  species  of  which  is  used  as  a  charm  *^*^y*- 
in  Madagascar  at  the  buU-fights,  the  idea  being  that  if  a  man 
hold  a  piece  of  the  plant  in  his  hand  it  will  ensure  the  victory 
of  his  own  animal     Of  this  genus  there  are  six  species  in 
Madagascar,  one  in  Natal,  one  in  Mozambique,  and  one  in  the 
Zambesi  country.     Of  the  Hypericaceous  genus  Psorospermum,  psoroaper- 
one  species  of  which  enters  largely  into  the  Madagascar  phar-  ^'^^ 
macopceia  as  a  remedy  in  scabies  and  eczema,  there  are  half  a 
dozen  species  in  the  island,  and  on  the  continent  four,  in  the 
Mozambique  district,  Nile-land,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea. 
Another  very  curious  genus  is  JCerophyta,  an  endogen  allied  to  Xerophyta. 
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Narcissus,  with  shrubby  stems  and  star-like  blue  flowers,  with 

a  glutinous  inferior  ovary.     Of  this  there  are  four  species  in 

Madagascar,  ten  or  a  dozen  in  Angola,  Abyssinia,  Natal,  and 

central   Africa,    and   about    half   a    dozen    in   the   mountain 

Character-    provinces  of  central  Brazil.      We  have  further  instances  of 

of  ta^pkaT  characteristically    tropical    African    genera   which   extend   to 

Africa  in      Madagascar,  in  Thyladum,  Acridocarpvs,  Cadia,  Myrothamnus, 

^^  agas-      Trochomeria,    Raphidocystis,    Ophiocatdon,   Laudolphia,   Antho- 

cleista,  Kigelia,  Brillantaisia,  Mimtdopsis,  Fycnoconia,  Uapaca, 

and  many  others  ;    and   of  well-marked  species  common  to 

Madagascar  and  tropical  Africa,  in  Haronga  madagascariensis, 

which   occurs  also    in    Mauritius,  Mozambique,   Angola,  and 

Senegambia;  Desmodium  niauritianum  and  pakaceum,  Eriosema 

cdjanoides  and  parviflorum.    The  copal  tree  (Trachylobium  Hor- 

nevianniamtm),  Albizzia  fastigiata,  Rubus  apetalus  and  jnnnatvs, 

Serpicula  repens,  Nescea  erecta  and  linearis,  and  Dracoena  reflexa, 

SligM  Special  Affinity  of  the  Flora  of  Madagascar  with  that  of 
Tropical  Asia  and  the  Malay  Isles. 

Floras  of  "  There  are  a  few  curious  cases  of  special  aifinity  between 

M^l^  the  floras  of  Madagascar  and  the  Seychelles  with  those  of 
tropical  tropical  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  There  are  about 
^^^  thirty  known  species  of   Nepenthes;    of   these  twenty -eight 

belong  to  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  There  is  one 
endemic  species  in  the  Seychelles  and  one  in  Madagascar,  but 
the  order  does  not  reach  Mauritius,  Eeunion,  or  the  African 
continent.  Of  Tamhourissa  in  Monimiaceae,  there  are  about  a 
dozen  species  divided  between  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  and 
one  in  Java.  Of  the  scandent  Asclepiadaceous  genus  Stepha- 
notis,  one  species  of  which,  with  its  clusters  of  tubular,  pure 
white  waxy  flowers,  is  a  great  ornament  in  our  conservatories, 
there  are  five  species  in  Madagascar  and  five  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  South  China.  Of  Strongylodon,  in  Phaseoleae, 
there  are  four  species,  one  in  Polynesia,  one  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  a  third  in  Ceylon,  and  a  fourth  in  Madagascar.  Of 
the  Lagerstromia,  in  LythracejB,  there  are  eighteen  species  in 
tropical  Asia,  concentrated  in  Burma,  and  one  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  hill -country  of  central  Madagascar.  JTisr- 
nandia  peltata  extends  from  Polynesia  to  Madagascar  and  the 
Comoro  group,  but  fails  to  reach  the  African  continent.  Other 
Asiatic  species  found  in  Madagascar,  but  not  in  continental 
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Africa,  are  Afzelia  scardbceoides,  Pongamia  glabra,  Afzelia  Hjuga, 
and  Barringtonia  speciosa.  But,  when  the  flora  of  the  whole 
tropical  zone  is  so  homogeneous  in  its  general  character,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  either  safe  or  necessary  to  assume  a  com- 
paratively recent  land  connection  of  Madagascar  with  India 
and  Malaya  to  account  for  a  few  cases  of  this  kind. 

Affinity  of  the  Flora  of  the  Hill-country  of  Central  Madagascar 
with  those  of  the  Cape  and  Mountains  of  Central  Africa. 

"  There  are  many  curious  cases  of  afiinity  between  the  flora  Affinity  of 
of  the  hill -country  of  central  Madagascar  and  those  of  the  that  of* 
Cape  and  the  mountains  of  central  Africa.  Many  of  the  Cape, 
groups  and  genera  characteristic  of  the  Cape  flora  are  repre- 
sented in  central  Madagascar,  as  they  are  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  Angola,  Guinea,  and  the  Zambesi  country,  by  species 
closely  allied  to,  but  not  absolutely  identical  with,  those  of  their 
headquarters.  At  the  Cape  there  are  upwards  of  500  heaths. 
In  central  Madagascar  there  are  about  a  dozen  species — one 
Eridnella  and  the  rest  Phillipias.  The  Selaginese  are  re- 
presented by  a  single  endemic  species,  Selago  muralis  of 
Bentham,  which  grows  upon  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace  in 
Antan^arivo.  The  aloes  are  represented  in  Madagascar  by 
A.  Sahundra  and  A.  leptocaulon  ;  the  Cape  Iridacese  by  species 
of  Aristea,  Geissorhiza,  and  Oladiolus  ;  the  Proteacese  by  Faurea 
and  DUobeia;  the  special  Cape  ferns  by  Mohria  caffronim, 
Cheilanthes  hirta,  Pellcea  calomeUmas,  and  P,  hastata  ;  the  Cape 
saprophytic  Scrophulariacese  by  Aledra  melampyroides  and 
Harvey  a  obtimfolia ;  the  Gape  orchids  by  species  of  Disa  and 
Satyrium ;  and  the  Cape  Thymelaceae  by  species  of  Dais  and 
Lasiosiphon.  Other  characteristically  Cape  genera,  represented 
by  one  or  two  endemic  species  in  central  Madagascar,  are 
Phylica,  Anthospermum,  Diclis,  Chironia,  Halhria,  and  Strepto- 
carptis.  There  are  a  few  curious  cases  in  which  characteristically 
temperate  species  reach  central  Madagascar,  or  a  Madagascar 
species  reappears  at  the  Cape  and  amongst  the  central  African 
mountains.  Amongst  the  vascular  Cryptogamia  of  central 
Madagascar  are  Asplenium  Tiichomanes,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas, 
Aspidiwm  acvleaiumy  Pteris  a^ilina  and  P.  cretica,  Lycopodium 
complanatum  and  L,  clavatum.  Aspleniwm  Mannii  reappears 
in  the  Cameroons  and  Zambesi-land.  The  only  Madagascar 
violet  ( V,  Zcmgia,  Tulasne  =  V.   emirnensis,  Bojer  =  V.  ahys- 
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sinica,  Steud.)  only  occurs  elsewhere  at  7000  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  the  Cameroons;  at  10,000  feet  above  sea-level  at 
Fernando-Po,  and  amongst  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The 
only  Madagascar  geranium  (©.  emimmse,  Bo}er  =  G.  compar, 
R  Bt.=zQ.  simense,  latistipviatum  and  frigidum,  Hoch.)  has 
a  precisely  similar  range  of  distribution.  The  only  Mada- 
gascar Drosera  {D,  madcLgascariensiSy  D.  C.  =  2>.  ramerUacea, 
Burchell)  reappears  at  the  Gape  and  amongst  the  mountams 
of  Angola  and  Guinea.  Agauria  salici/olia  is  common  to 
the  mountains  of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  E^union,  and  the 
Cameroons,  and  has  lately  been  found  by  Mr.  Thomson  on  the 
high  plateaux  round  Cape  Nyassa.  CatcccUis  mdanarUha  occurs 
only  in  central  Madagascar,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  in 
Abyssinia,  of  7000  to  8000  feet  in  the  Cameroons,  40 OO 
feet  at  Fernando-Po,  and  is  widely  spread  through  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

"  Just  as  in  Europe  there  is  a  close  afl&nity  between  the 
floras  of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  and  British  mountains 
with  those  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  the  Arctic  regions, 
so  in  Africa  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  floras  of  the 
mountains  and  plateaux  of  the  central  mass  of  the  continent 
and  the  wonderfully  rich  flora  of  the  Cape,  and  in  this  affinity 
central  Madagascar  claims  a  distinct  share. 

Mr.  Baker's  "  The  following  propositions  will,  I  believe,  therefore,  present 

of  cSaM€-    ^  ^^  general  summary  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 

teristics.      Madagascar  flora : — 

Proposi-  "  1.  The  flora  of  the  tropical  zone  throughout  the  world  is 

remarkably  homogeneous  in  its  general  character,  and  to  this 
general  rule  Madagascar  furnishes  no  marked  exception.  There 
is  no  well-marked  plant  type  largely  developed  in  the  island 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  none  absent  that  one  might 
A  priori  expect. 

"  2.  About  one  in  nine  of  the  genera  are  endemic ;  but  they 
are  all  small  genera,  mostly  belonging  to  the  large  natural 
orders,  and  closely  allied  to  cosmopolitan  generic  types. 

"  3.  There  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  tropical  flora  of 
Madagascar  and  that  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Mascarene 
group. 

"  4.  There  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  tropical  flora  of 
Madagascar  and  that  of  the  African  continent 

"  5.  There  are  a  few  curious  cases  in  which  Asiatic  types 
which  do  not  occur  in  Africa  are  met  with  in  Madagascar,  and 


tions. 
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these  bear  a  very  small  numerical  proportion  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  flora. 

"  6.  There  is  a  distinct  affinity  between  the  flora  of  the 
hill-country  of  central  Madagascar  and  those  of  the  Cape  and 
the  mountain  ranges  of  central  Africa." 

In  1 8  8  6  Mr.  Baker  writes : — "  My  paper  on  Madagascar,  read  Mr.  Baker's 
before  the  British  Association,  was  written  in  1 8  8 1.  Since  that  of  1886^ 
time  Mr.  Baron  has  sent  a  great  quantity  of  new  material,  and 
Dr.  Baillon,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Paris, 
has  described  a  large  number  of  new  genera  and  species  from 
the  French  collections.  The  number  of  species  now  known  to 
inhabit  the  island  is  raised  from  about  2000  to  3000,  and 
the  number  of  genera  peculiar  to  Madagascar  will  be  now 
raised  from  80  to  110  or  120.  This  of  course  will  alter 
nearly  all  the  figures,  as  stated  in  1881  ;  but  the  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  details  are  not  in  any  way 
changed.  It  seems  likely  that  those  two  Chlaenacese,  alluded 
to  in  my  paper  as  having  been  gathered  by  Forbes  in  Mozam- 
bique,^ were  in  reality  got  in  Madagascar,  as  he  collected  there 
also,  and  that  this  natural  order  is  in  reality  quite  pecuUar 
to  the  island.  Since  1881  several  new  ones  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  order  now  counts  seven  genera  and  seventeen 
species.  In  the  AntarvdnaHvo  Annual ,  issued  Christmas  1883 
(No.  vii.  p.  96  ),*  there  is  printed  a  full  list  of  the  orders  and 
genera  of  Madagascar,  as  known  to  me  in  1882.  I  would 
sum  up  the  history  of  the  island,  as  indicated  by  the  plants, 
as  follows : — 

"  1.  A  very  early  comparatively  cold  period,  during  which  Compara- 
Madagascar  was  joined  to  the  mainland.     The  plants  which  p^f^^^ 
remain  from  this  period  now  have  their  headquarters  in  Cape  continental 
Colony,  and  are  found  upon  the  high  mountains  of  continental  <^°°°®*^*^°°* 
Africa  and  Madagascar.     When  I  say  cold,  I  mean  a  temperate 
climate,  not  very  unlike  ours  in  England  at  the  present  day. 

"  2.  A  warm  period,  during  which  (or  some  part  of  which)  Warm 
Madagascar  was  joined  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  also  to  Jf^^Y^*^ 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  the  Seychelles.     Shown  by  the  present 
extension  to  Madagascar  and  the  lesser  isles  of  the  character- 
istically tropical  African  species  and  genera. 

"  3.  A  lengthened  period  of  isolation.      Of  plants  now  Long 
known  in  the  island,  one  natural  order  (Chlsenaceae),  about  ?|^^i^on! 
120    genera,  and    a    very  large   proportion    of   the    species 
^  See  p.  547.  '  This  list  comprises  about  2200  phanerogamic  plants. 
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CHAP. 


Peculiar 
timbers. 


probably  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  number,  are  peculiar 
to  the  island.  The  great  mass  of  the  Madagascar  flora  con- 
sists of  endemic  species  belonging  to  the  large  widely-spread 
tropical  genera.  This  fact  is  very  interesting  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution;  and  you  will  see 
that,  in  writing  out  the  physical  history  of  the  island,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  plants  should  be 
taken  prominently  into  account.^ 

"About  the  timbers,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Most  of 
them  are  quite  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  if  once  destroyed 
they  could  not  be  replaced.  There  is  a  collection  of  the 
Imferina  timbers  in  the  museum  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  following  are  the  native  names  and  the  scientific 
identifications,  so  far  as  these  have  been  made : — 


H^latra     . 

Podocarpus  madagaseariensis. 

Lal6na      . 

fFeinmannia  sp. 

V6amb6ana 

.     Dalbergia  Barcni. 

Hkzomfena 

Weinmannia. 

VManirana 

Nuxia  capUatcL 

Amb^ra     . 

Tanibourissa. 

M6ty 

Var6iigy    . 

Cdhphyllum  inophyllum. 

Vkndrika  . 

Craspidospenyium  verticillatutn. 

Viva6na    . 

Dilobeia  Thouarsii. 

Hkzondrkno 

JElcsodendron  sp. 

Angkvodiana 

.     Agauria  salicifolia. 

Hitaikitsika 

.     Colea  Telfairix, 

Hkrahkra  . 

.     Neobaronia  phyllanthaides. 

Fiana 

Sfenas^na  . 

Av6zo 

Ravensara  aromcUioa, 

Ukzomafjina 

.     Diospyros  sp. 

Yb^ana    . 

EloBocarpits, 

ZMiana      . 

PhyllaHh/ron  Bcj&ri, 

Yantsilana 

Rkiny        . 

mnoka     . 

FamMona . 

Eairatika. 

Fkrihkzo    . 

H^ana 

Ckinarium, 

F&ri86nga . 

Pipturus  propinqwus. 

"The  HJirahira  is   a  most   wonderful  tree.      It  has  no 

leaves,  but  branches  flattened  out  to  perform  their  function 

(what  botanists  call  phylloclades),  and  flowers,  pea-like,  from 

the  edge  of  these  phylloclades." 

^  At  the  Herbarium,  Eew  Gardens,  is  an  unpublished  catalogue  of  all  the 
plants  known  in  the  island. 
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Mr,  Wallace's  concluding  remarks  on  Madagascar  and  the 
Mascare^ne  Islands} 

"  There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  globe  that  contains  Concin- 
within  itself  so  many  and  such  varied  features  of  interest  con-  ^Si^^^' 
nected  with  geographical  distribution,  or  which  so  well  illus- 
trates the  mode  of  solving  the  problems  it  presents,  as  the 
comparatively  small  insular  region  which  comprises  the  great 
island  of  Madagascar  and  the  smaller  islands  and  island-groups 
which  immediately  surround  it.  In  Madagascar  we  have  a 
continental  island  of  the  first  rank,  and  undoubtedly  of  im- 
mense antiquity ;  we  have  detached  fragments  of  this  island  in 
the  Comoros  and  Aldabra;  in  the  Seychelles  we  have  the 
fragments  of  another  very  ancient  island,  which  may  perhaps 
never  have  been  continental ;  in  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Eod- 
riguez,  we  have  three  undoubtedly  oceanic  islands ;  while  in 
the  extensive  banks  and  coral  reefs  of  Cargados,  Saya  de 
Malha,  the  Charges,  and  the  Maldive  Isles,  we  have  indications 
of  the  submergence  of  many  large  islands  which  may  have 
aided  in  the  transmission  of  organisms  from  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula. But  between  and  around  all  these  islands  we  have 
depths  of  2500  fathoms  and  upwards,  which  renders  it  very 
improbable  that  there  has  ever  been  here  a  continuous  land 
surface,  at  all  events  during  the  Tertiary  or  Secondary  periods 
of  geology. 

"  It  is  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  Conclusion 
conclusion,  arrived  at  solely  by  a  study  of  the  form  of  the  sea-  of^aea-*'^^^ 
bottom  and  the  general  principle  of  oceanic  permanence,  is  depths. 
fuUy  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  organic  productions  of 
the  several  islands,  because  it  gives  us  confidence  in  those 
principles,  and  helps  to  supply  us  with  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  them.  We  find  that  the  entire  group  contains  just  that 
amount  of  Indian  forms  which  could  weU  have  passed  from 
island  to  island;  that  many  of  these  forms  are  slightly  modified 
species,  indicating  that  the  migration  occurred  during  late 
Tertiary  times,  while  others  are  distinct  genera,  indicating  a 
more  ancient  connection;  but  in  no  one  case  do  we  find 
animals  which  necessitate  an  actual  land-connection,  while  the 
numerous  Indian  types  of  Mammalia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  insects, 
which  must  certainly  have  passed  over  had  there  been  such  an 
actual  land  connection,   are  totally  wanting.     The   one  fact 

^  Island  Li/ef  p.  417. 
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which  has  been  supposed  to  require  such  a  connection — ^the 
distribution  of  the  lemurs — can  be  far  more  naturally  explained 
by  a  general  dispersion  of  the  group  from  Europe,  where  we 
know  it  existed  in  Eocene  times;  and  such  an  explanation 
applies  equally  to  the  aifinity  of  the  Insectivora  of  Madagascar 
and  Cuba;  the  snakes  {Herpetodryas,  etc.)  of  Madagascar  and 
America ;  and  the  lizards  (OryptoblqpTiarus)  of  Mauritius  and 
Australia.  To  suppose,  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  many  others, 
a  direct  land  connection,  is  really  absurd,  because  we  have  the 
evidence  afforded  by  geology  of  wide  differences  of  distribution 
directly  we  pass  beyond  the  most  recent  deposits ;  and  when 
we  go  back  to  Mesozoic — and  still  more  to  Palaeozoic — ^times, 
the  majority  of  the  groups  of  animals  and  plants  appear  to 
have  had  a  world-wide  range.  A  large  number  of  our  Euro- 
pean Miocene  genera  of  vertebrates  were  also  Indian  or  African, 
or  even  American ;  the  South  American  Tertiary  fauna  con- 
tained many  European  types;  while  many  Mesozoic  reptiles 
and  Mollusca  ranged  from  Europe  and  North  America  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Proof  "By  direct  proof  (the  occurrence  of  wide  areas  of  marine 

that^Mrica  J^posits  of  Eoccue  age),  geologists  have  established  the  fact 
waa  iflo-  that  Africa  was  cut  off  from  Europe  and  Asia  by  an  arm  of  the 
Tertiary  ^ea  in  early  Tertiary  times,  forming  a  large  island-continent 
age.  By  the  evidence  of  abundant  organic  remains,  we  know  that  all 

the  types  of  large  Mammalia  now  found  in  Africa  (but  which 
are  absent  from  Madagascar)  inhabited  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
many  of  them  also  North  America,  in  the  Miocene  period.  At 
a  still  earlier  epoch  Africa  may  have  received  its  lower  types 
of  mammals — lemurs,  Insectivora,  and  small  Camivora,  together 
with  its  ancestral  struthious  birds,  and  its  reptiles  and  insects 
of  American  or  Australian  affinity ;  and  at  this  period  it  was 
joined  to  Madagascar.  Before  the  later  continental  period  of 
Africa,  Madagascar  had  become  an  island ;  and  thus,  when  the 
large  Mammalia  from  the  northern  continent  overran  Africa, 
they  were  prevented  from  reaching  Madagascar,  which  thence- 
forth was  enabled  to  develop  its  singular  forms  of  low-type 
Mammalia,  its  gigantic  ostrich-like  -^pyomis,  its  isolated  birds, 
its  remarkable  insects,  and  its  rich  and  peculiar  flora.  From 
it  the  adjacent  islands  received  such  organisms  as  could  cross 
the  sea,  while  they  transmitted  to  Madagascar  some  of  the 
Indian  birds  and  insects  which  had  reached  theuL 

"  The  method  we  have  followed  in  these  investigations  is  to 
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accept  the  results  of  geological  and  palaeontological  science,  and  AccepUnce 
the  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  powers  of  dispersal  of  the  various  J^^^^^" 
animal  groups ;  to  take  full  account  of  the  laws  of  evolution  as  filets, 
afifecting  distribution,  and  of  the  various  ocean  depths  as  im- 
plying recent  or  remote  union  of  islands  with  their  adjacent 
continents;  and  the  result  is,  that  wherever  we  possess  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  these  various  classes  of  evidence,  we 
find  it  possible  to  give  a  connected  and  intelligible  explanation 
of  all  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  organic  world.  In 
Madagascar  we  have  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
these  problems;  but  we  have,  I  think,  fairly  met  and  con- 
quered most  of  its  difficulties.  The  complexity  of  the  organic 
relations  of  this  island  is  due,  partly  to  its  having  derived  its 
animal  forms  from  two  distinct  sources — from  one  continent 
through  a  direct  land-connection,  and  from  another  by  means 
of  intervening  islands  now  submerged ;  but  mainly  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  separated  from  a  continent  which  is  now, 
zoologically,  in  a  very  different  Condition  from  what  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  separation ;  and  to  its  having  been  thus  able  to  • 
preserve  a  number  of  types  which  may  date  back  to  the  Eocene, 
or  even  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Some  of  these  types  have 
become  altogether  extinct  elsewhere ;  others  have  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  globe,  and  have  survived  only  in  a  few  remote 
coomtries — and  especially  in  those  which  have  been  more  or  less 
secured  by  their  isolated  position  from  the  incursions  of  the 
more  highly -developed  forms  of  later  times. — ^This  explains 
why  it  ia  that  the  nearest  allies  of  the  Madagascar  fauna  and 
flora  are  now  so  often  to  be  found  in  South  America  or 
Australia, — countries  in  which  low  forms  of  Mammalia  and  birds 
still  largely  prevail, — it  being  on  account  of  the  long-continued 
isolation  of  all  these  countries  that  similar  forms  (descendants 
of  ancient  types)  are  preserved  in  them.  Had  the  numerous 
suggested  continental  extensions  connecting  these  remote  con- 
tinents at  various  geological  periods  been  realities,  the  result 
would  have  been  that  all  these  interesting  Archaic  forms,  aU 
these  helpless  insular  types,  would  long  ago  have  been  exter- 
minated, and  one  comparatively  monotonous  fauna  have  reigned 
over  the  whole  earth.  So  far  from  explaining  the  anomalous 
facts,  the  alleged  continental  extensions,  had  they  existed, 
would  have  left  no  such  facts  to  be  explained  "  {Island  Life), 
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APPENDIX   TO  VOLUME   I. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL   ETYMOLOGY. 

PLACE-NAMES  OF  MADAGASCAR,  with  meanings  compiled  prom 
Mr.  Sibree's  Malagabt  Place-names,  Qrandidier's  Qeografhi- 
GAL  Catalogue  of  Places  on  the  Coast,  and  Richardson's 
Dictionary. 


1.  Names  of  Gulfs,  Bays,  Creeks,  Estuari^,  and  Arms  of  the  Sea, 


AinbdvaniUf  vnth  large  entrance. 

Amidzaka. 

Ampamakianaf  inhere  (ships  are)  often 

broken. 
AmpanAsiruif  iK-here  (ships)  are  rocked. 
AmpandikolUtranat  portage  of  canoes. 
Amparumibbana^yAiicii  has  been  pierced. 
Ampdsildvaf  long  sandy  shore. 
Ampdiika,  where  they  sink. 
AmpdmbMo,   where  is  a  largo   rofia 

palm. 
AndfidJUdkanat  where  is  an  dfidfy  bush. 
Aridbvobdlofbtsy^  bay  of  white  rocks. 
Andiywhazdha^  Foreigner's  Bay. 
Anddvokavdratra,  North  Bay. 
Aridrdhana,  winding. 
AndrdnM,  much  water. 
AndravdlOf  at  Mr.  V61a*s. 
Angdboka,  heaps. 
ATUdriTddrina,  visible  from  afar. 
AnkdrOt  where  has  been  a  shaking. 
ArUdmotdmOy  where  saffron  grows. 
Antdngay  where  tdnga  grows. 
Antsdntaana,  which  is  very  dry. 
AntserdnamHj  a  great  port 
Arahdba,  salutation. 
Bdly,  far  off  (?). 
BhlamJbimnay  many  spines. 
B^UngOf  many  Ungo  (creepers). 
BHdf  carnage. 
B^lobdkOy  much  tobacco. 
B^njavUy. 

Bitambdrakaf  many  timbers. 
Bdsy,  much  rot. 
FamdtraUforui. 


FayidehdnarUrdzonay  where  the  whales 
come. 

FarUm^tra,  which  retires. 

Fblaj  bent. 

TlaimMlOf  sought  by  stones. 

Islma,  hare-lip. 

Jopdnga, 

Kakdmbanay  twins. 

Kambdmhy. 

Kashnjy. 

KUi7ndndryf  little   (creek)  which  re- 
clines. 

Kilimangloka,  little  and  obscure. 

Kingdltty  forest  stream. 

Kblabky  great  trunks. 

Kdrika,  the  hermit's  crab  (?). 

Ldvaldlaka,  long  ffraiued. 

LdvokantsdrUsa,  Whale  Bay. 

Mad\ro,  Tamarind  Bay. 

Mdrirdiw,  warm  water. 

Mdroallka^  many  dogs. 

Mdrofbtotra,  many  stumps  (of  trees). 

Mdrokafiry,  many  kafirs. 

Mdrombka,  many  mosquitoes. 

McUtanetOj  which  to-day  is  dead. 

MUehiiia,  whore  canoes  pole. 

MbjaldmbOy  haunch  of  wild-boar. 

MbroTrib^  wide  shore. 

Ndinangba, 

Batamdntaj  broken  plain. 

TambbharaiWf  coimtry  close  to  water. 

Vdki'odOf  newly-opened. 

VMamdisana,  where  the  sun  is  in  the 
middle. 

Vmdmibi,  large  mouth. 


2.  Names  of  Promontories,  (Japes,  Headlands,  Points,  Spits,  Cliffs,  and 
Prominent  Bocks. 


Ambdrardttty  Rushy  Point. 
Ambdlomenay  Red  Rock  Point. 
Ambdiomifbka,  rock  which  whistles. 
VOL.  I. 


Ambdtosdrotra,  dangerous  cliffs. 
AmhdlotsdnganOy  upright  stone. 
Ambbboka,  swollen. 
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Ambdhibdza,  at  foot  of  the  bozo  (tree). 
AmpdLsibUikay  where  is  little  sand. 
AmpAsimena,  red  sand. 
Ampdsiiiddvaf  long  sand. 
Amptrinay  divided. 
Ampodhana,  where  waves  shine. 
AmpordJui,  at  the /oraAa  (trees). 
AnaJcabt  thy  child. 
AntdalAva^  long  woods. 
Andranaj  the  name. 
AndambtM,  at  the  many  toino^y  (trees). 
-<4nciaT>e?ioI-a,  where  are  ashes. 
A7icUJUra,  where  are  Ze/<m  (plants). 
Aitddhallica,  where  is  a  dog's  head. 
A7idrdJumbAva,  threatening. 
Andramlza,  where  lives  Ramiza. 
Andrdnirdni/f  lon^  and  pointed. 
Ajidrdnornddyt    with    water    flowing 

round. 
ArtdrhJOy  muddy. 
AndrUiTnUf  large  waterfall. 
Andriamihillyj  wave-washed. 
^ndrivimy,  yellow  pillar. 
Aiidrbka,  covered  with  thicket. 
Anjdnozdno,  where  are  little  branches. 
Ankabkadka,  where  one  scrapes. 
A7ik(irandb?uit  at  the  head  of  water. 
Ankd^somdniira,  sacred  tree. 
Ankify. 

Ankilimihdhokaf  tamarind  overthrown. 
AnkortfOy  where  are  rushes. 
AnbronbdtOf  Stone  Point. 
Anbrontdnyy  point  of  land. 
AntaniiinMy  w^ith  a  large  village. 
ATUdnimirdntOf  where  fortune  is  found. 
Antbmboka,  at  the  foot. 
Anlsdngabdf  large  and  straight. 
AntsdaaJca,  where  are  lizai'ds. 
AntserclnaniahlJUrOf  where  the  port  is 

nan*ow. 
Antserdnamb^  where  is  a  large  port. 
AiUsiraka^  point  of  sand. 
ArUsirakbsyt  Goat  Point. 
Antslra7idaldngy,  point  of  hard  ground. 
Antsbmotraf  Moss  Point. 
Bandrdny. 

Bdrardtay  Reedy  Point. 
B^Jlfikay  where  many  are  wrecked. 
B^fbtdkay  much  mud. 
BiMtaMta,  great  thirst. 
BUUsakay  well  soaked. 
Bdpbaka,  much  explosion. 
Btrdmiuiy  leafy. 
BH'bryy  very  round. 

Bbiiui,  not  holding. 

-FandniVdno,  which  climbs  the  water. 

Fandlvotra. 

Filabvbnyf  ycllovf  Jilab  trees. 

Odgay  astonished. 

Itaphina^  the  extremity. 

Kandrdnyy  long  and  sharp. 


Katsipy. 

Kirn^y, 

Kirakdnffa, 

KbmajdrcL, 

KoTndny, 

LaXmhohdranOy  Dngong  Point 

Ldnivdto,  end  of  the  rocks. 

Ldvaddnaka,  long  smoke. 

LdvcUohdlika,  long  knee. 

Lbkobhy  much  paint. 

Mdhartvo,  Marshy  Point. 

MdhatingOy  which  looks  below. 

Mdhatstriiay  remarkable. 

ManjdrOy  trembling. 

MdramMtrOy  rancid. 

MarbantsUray     Mar6a    projecting    in 

water. 
MdrocUalTUiy  much  firewood. 
Mdrofilbhyy  many  knives. 
Mdroldhyy  many  men. 
Mdrombnyy  many  sizes. 
Mdrosc^ba,  many  sakba, 
MdsodUiy  eye  of  the  forest. 
MhiaWiOy  red  comer. 
Milik^a, 

Afisabtrtty  which  salutes. 
MUdrikay  which  attracts. 
Nbnoabmby,  cow's  udder. 
Oronjlay  Sandy  Point. 
broTUdny,  point  of  land. 

PlHpiriny. 

BdTwvdto,  stone  in  water. 
Jtcndr^hana,  drowsy. 
SddUy  black  and  white. 
Salikay  fork. 
Sdngajbrtty  high  crest. 
Saoldroy  celebrated. 

Tafbndroy  Canon  Point. 

Takbfidroy  Breaker  Point. 
Tdlay  a  jetty. 

Tdnjodhigo. 

Tdnjana,  a  cai)e. 

Tdnjonaldnanoy  Sandy  Cape. 

Tablajidroy  bone  of  rock, 

Ttndrofan\hyy  Flying- fox  Point. 

Ttndrohdnjyy  Sandy  Point 

Tbngabiy  well  reached. 

Tbngotray  a  foot. 

rd7iy,  little  altar. 

TsijjiarUnoakbJio,  where  the  cock  crows 
not. 

Tsi^nildhovbUiy  which  asks  not  silver. 

TsinffUi/lly  (name  of  a  herb). 

Tsintsamdntsiiuiy  sun -burnt  and  stink- 
ing. 

Tsiomdro,  very  windy. 

Vdibdto,  danfi|er  stone. 

Vdtomdinlyy  olack  rock. 

VilandndrOy  where  the  sun  souths. 

Vbtonbmbyy  ox-testicle*. 
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3.  Names  of  Islands,  IsUts,  Banks,  Rocksy  and  Reefs,  on  Coast.     {N,  =  Ndsy,) 


N.  Aldnanttf  Pnine  Island. 

N,  Ambariomipdakay  where    bamboos 

crackle. 
JV.  AmbarioUlOf  the  three  islands. 
N.  Ambdiohtiranii,  Rocky  Island. 
N,  Ambdiomikina,  Sounding  stone. 
N,  AmMonifdnga,    where    are   katra 

stones. 
N.  Andrambruif  Island  of  Ramona. 
N.  Andriakily,  with  small  waves. 
N.  AniMna,  accessible. 
N,  Ankariana,  where  are  riches. 
N.  AnkdzoHrdvinay    tree    ^vith    many 

leaves. 
N.  AnJcbraka,  marshy. 
N.  Antdly,  tree. 
N,  AntdnXmiyra^  where  is  clay. 
N,  AnUndrOf  at  the  point 
N.  Antsbhat  Citron  Island. 
N.  ArUsohkrinay  Chrysalis  Island. 
N,  Arivo,  Thousand  Island. 
N,  Atdfat  Almond  Island. 
N.  B6,  Great  Island. 
N,  Binangbfo,  Great  Claw  Island. 
N,  BhUanduttf  Chiefs'  Island. 
N.  Birijay  elegant 
N.  Bitatinjona,  much  shadowed. 
N,  BitamidaOy  much  earth. 
N.  BingOf  large  beach. 
N,  Bdina. 

N,  B&ryy  Round  Island. 
N.  Fdly,  sacred. 
N,  Fandlo,  near  the  coast 
iV.  Fanlhyy  Bat  Island. 
iV:  Fdno,  Turtle  Island. 
y.  Fadhina,  clean. 
N,  FdsiandmbOf  high  sand. 
N.  Fdsyy  sand. 
N,  Fhsotra,  Porpoise  Island. 
N,  Fisaka,  flat 
iV.  Fbnga,  little  remaining. 
iV.  Fl>zay  Crab  Island. 
N,  Sad,  Lome  Island. 
N.  ffdroy  Shell  Island. 
JV.  ffardmy,  rdmy  tree. 
N,  Ilaintsdmbo,  needed  by  ships. 
N.  Ibnjo, 
N,  frdvja,  high. 
iV.  iw,  low. 

N.  Jangbina,  pierced  with  sagayes. 
N.  Kaft,  Coffee-tree  Island. 
N.  Kdrakajbro. 
N.  Kiakdla,  reef. 
N.  Kibbabbaka,  going  out 
N.  Kibbndro. 
N,  Kilbsy,  stuff. 
i\r.  Kivbngyy  signal. 
N.  Khnmdny. 
N,  Kbmba,  Lemur  Island. 
iV.  KbnkOy  mangrove. 
iV.  Ldngo,  tender. 
iV.  Langbro,  Heron  Island. 
N  Ldva,  long. 


N.  Lbapdsana,  furrowed  with  tombs. 

N.  Makdmby,  which  takes  more. 

N.  MaXaXmbdndyy  hating  falsehood. 

N.  Maldztty  Famous  Island. 

N.  MambkOy  three  islands. 

N,  Mdnambddyy  having  a  mate. 

N.  MdnambdlOy  rocky. 

iV.  MdnampdhaTUiy  enough  to  eat. 

N,  Mdnanonbkay  where  are  lumbka  trees. 

y.  MdngaMy  very  lustrous. 

N.  Mdiya,  Dark  Island. 

y,  Mdroantdlyy  many  antdly  trees. 

y,  Mdrqjdiyy  many  suffering. 

y.  Mdrbsy,  Groat  Island. 

y,  Mavbny,  Round  Island. 

y.  Mihdndronay  which  yet  remains. 

y.  Mildyy  Sail  Island. 

y.  Milbmbyy  sought  by  cattle. 

y.  JfildzaTUty  which  watches. 

y.  MUsio,  high-pointed. 

y.  Mivblay  which  speaks. 

y.  Mbra,  Easy  Island. 

y.yepdto, 

y.  ygbntsy. 

ybsimbasdhay  Foreigner's  Island. 

ybsimbbronay  Bird  Island. 

ybsimpandrdpcUray     Whale  -  cutter's 

Island. 
ybsindnto,  Mat  Island. 
ybaindindoTia,  Shadv  Island. 
ybsindblOy  Island  of  the  dead. 
ybsmtsdtranay  Palm  Island. 
y.  Ovyy  Yam  Island. 
y.  Bamdka,  Ram^a's  Island. 
y.  Bdntc^y  Lame  Island. 
y.  Batafdny. 
y  Bdlyy  Bad  Island. 
y.  Bdvinay  Leafy  Island. 
y.  Bontbnituiy  to  which  they  cry. 
y.Sdba. 

y.  Sdka^y  loving  separation. 
y,  Sdtranay  Palm  Island. 
y.  Sbhyy  Little  Island. 
y.  Tafdray  at  the  end. 
y.  Tdndrakoy  Tanrec  Island. 
y.  Tdngay  Tanrec  Island. 
y,  Tdnikely,  Little  earth. 
y,  Timpbyy  Partridge  Island. 
y,  TolbhOy  Cuckoo  Island. 
y,  TrdnoTiabmbyy  Cattle-shed  Island. 
y.  Trbzonay  Wliale  Island. 
y,  Tsdrahajhuiy  fine  sand. 
y,  Tsilamp^hinay  which  is  not  enclosed 

(by  coral). 
y  ValOuiy  Guitar  Island. 
y,  VdvardnOy  at  the  river  mouth. 
y  Vdtozdzay  child  rock. 
y.  Vazinnay  where  they  sing. 
y,  V6y  Paddle  Island. 
y,  Vodray  Fig-tree  Island. 
y,  Vhla,  Moon  (or  Money)  Island. 
y.  Vblana,  Moon  Island. 
y,  Fbrona,  Bird  Island. 
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4.  Nmnes  of  MountainSy  PeaJcs,  HiUs,  and  Prominent  Poidtions, 


Ambdlafdsana,  a  tomb  enclosure. 
AmbdJahirajuif  lemur  enclosure. 
AmbaDha^  where  are  guitars. 
Ambd,nitd,ra. 
AinMsy^  at  the  gun. 
AiribdiOy  stone  or  rock. 
Amhdioandrianat  prince's  rock. 
Ambdiodxoy  high  stone. 
AinhdjUMy  big  stone. 
Ambdiofidiranaf  entrance  stone. 
AmbAtqfisaka,  sharp -pointed  stone. 
Amhdtofbtsyy  white  stone. 
A7i}Jbdiohard,iumay  stone-rock, 
AviMtokUyf  little  stone. 
Ambdtoldvay  long  stone. 
Ambdtoynalniy,  black  rock. 
Atnbdtomaldsa,  famous  stone. 
Ambdtomandrindryf    thickly  -  studded 

{i.e,  with  boulders). 
AmMtonictngaf  admirable  rock. 
Ambdtomanjdka,  king's  stone. 
AmhdtomArinay  jewel-topped  stone. 
Ambdtomdy,  burnt  rock. 
AinbdtombdrarnATiery,  hawk's  rock. 
Ambdtomhuz,  red  rock. 
AmbdiomihdnUmaf  overhanging  rock. 
Ambdtonakdnga,   rock  of   the    guinea 

fowl. 
AmbAtondndrildhy     (imdry,       sheep), 

rams'  hill. 
Amhd^Umbsy  {dsy,  goat),  goats'  rock. 
AmbdtosdLmpaiuij  double-peaked  stone. 
AmbcUosdlaf  bald  rock. 
AinbdUot^loinirdhavdvy,     three     sisters 

rock. 
AmbdtoUloWiyf  three  men  rock. 
ATnbdtotdhanaj  separated  stones. 
Ambdtovdndana,  speckled  stone. 
Arabdtovavkntyf  immense  stone. 
Ambdtovoldina,  mossy  rock. 
Amhdtovbryj  round  stone. 
AmMldny^  at  the  pot. 
AnibbditaiinAmo. 
Airibbhi-  and  AmbdhUr-,  mean  At  the 

hill  or  village. 
Ambdkibdry  {vdry^  rice),  at  the  rice 

hill. 
Ambbkibif  big  mountain. 
Ambbhibbla,  money  hill. 
Arribbhibbroinaildla^    at    the    dove's 

hUl. 
Ambbhiddvaf  at  the  long  town. 
Ambbhidrdvy. 

Ambbhijdnahdry,  gods'  hilL 
Ambbhijdna/fndaodndrOt  sun-ray  hill. 
AmbbhitbmpOj  lord  village. 
AmbbhimdhaidlcL,  knowing  hill. 
Ambbhimaldla,  beloved  hill. 
Ambbhitnandihyf  disquieting  hill. 
Ambbhimandrdyy  receiving  hill. 
AmhbhimandrbsOy  hill  of  progress. 
Ainbbhimdnga,  at  the  admirable  town. 


Arribbhimanjdka,    at    the   sovereign's 
town. 

AmbbhimanbOj  tribute-paying  hilL 

AmbbhinvanUo,  butting  hiU. 

Anibbhimardnitra,    sharp   or    pointed 
hill. 

Ambbhimiangdra,  hill  of  partiality. 

Ambbhimidrina,    perched   up    (drtna^ 
set  up). 

Ambbhimirdhavdvyy  sisters'  hill. 

Arnhbhimirdkitra,  hill  of  storing. 

Ambbhimirdndrana,  hill  of  plaiting. 

Ambbhimirdryf  hill  of  sacred  chanting. 

Ambbhimitreruiy  bellowing  hill. 

Ambbhimizdna,  money-scales  hilL 

ATiibbhinanibodnna,  prepared  hUL 

Ambbhipbloalirui,  bill  of  ten  ten  thou- 
sands. 

Ambbhipbsaf  mountain  of  thefisa.  - 

AmbbhitanUly,  honey-hill. 

AmbbhiirOf  at  the  hill  or  village. 

Ambbhiirakdngaf  guinea-fowl  hilL 

AmbbhitraJeoholdJiyf  cocks'  hill. 

AmbbhitrdlaUnina,  grass  forest  hilL 

AmbbhitramanJdkOf  the  sovereign's  hill. 

AmbbhitrandriamdnUrat  god's  nill. 

AinbbhUrandria7iaf  prince  hill. 

Ambbhitrarivobi,  hul  of  many   thou- 
sands. 

AmbbhUrUaimdmo. 

ArribbhUrbTnbyj  ox  hill. 

AmbbhitrbTtibaldhy,  bull  hilL 

Ambbhiirbndrana. 

Amhbhitrbndry,  sheep  hill. 

AmbbhUsd7npa7iy,  hill  branching  off. 

Ambbhitsdra,  good  hill. 

Ambbkitsdrahif  exceedingly  good  hill. 

AmbbhitsiUo,  unconauered  hill. 

Ambbhitsimhia,  red  nill. 

Ambbhitsimidza,  not  cursing  hill. 

Ambbhitsba,  pleasant  hill. 

AmbbhUabkina,  hedgehog  hilL 

AmhbTidrotJibh. 

Ambbnilbha,  overhead. 

Ambbnivbhitra,  above  the  town  or  hill. 

Avibbny,  above. 

Ampandnina. 

Ampdnazdva,  light  giving  hill. 

Ampdntsi/dTitsy,  sharp-pointed  peak. 

Ampdmmdvo,  brown  sand. 

Amp^fi^ry,  pepper  place. 

AndJabky  great  wood. 

AndlamahUsyt  upright  wood. 

Andlamiandntonaf  hanging  wood. 

Andlamandra,  cold  wood. 

ArUUaTribdno,  heron's  wood. 

AfidlambdtOi  stony  wood. 

Andiivblo,  among  the  reeds. 

AndrdhomM^  where  are  large  clouds. 

Andrandry,  at  Mr.  Nary. 

Andrdngardnga,  having  the  ears  erect 

AndrdnofUo,  seven  streams. 
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AndxtwimiikTa'nja,^  house  of  passage. 
AiiArdnwnaiJtia, 

AndrdnorUrUy  dried-up  water. 
Andrd4>kd7nl/y,  licked-ui>-by-oxeiL 
AndrArivAhyt  at  the  plaiting  of  withes. 
Andriamdnitray  god. 
AndriamdLnitravdto,  god's  rock. 
AndrianAmbo,  king  of  the  heights,  of 

kingly  height 
Andribttj  biestings. 
Andringirinffy  {ringy,  loftiness). 
Andringitroy  denuded  of  forest. 
AndrdronOy  at  the  descent 
Angdvo,  the  lofty. 
Angdvokilyy  the  little-lofty. 
Ang&ronyy  hunting. 
AnivofUrdLnOy    in    the    midst    of    the 

houses. 
AnjimtbOy  conch-shell. 
AnkddiUy  big  fosse. 
Anhduliyiisyy  white  fosse. 
Ankddivdto,  stone  fosse. 
Ankddivi^y  round  fosse. 
Ankddyy  at  the  fosse. 
Ankdfotray  at  the  hdfotra  tree. 
ArikdlaJbifniyiWy    the     maid     with    big 

breasts. 
AiUc&rafdiayy  stone  spur. 
ATikdrakatbvo. 
AnkAramdinOy  dry  rock. 
AnkdrwnUna,  red  rock. 
Ankdranay  rocky. 
AnkdratikHyy  little  rock. 
Ankdratray  at  the  rock. 
Ankdvitray  at  the  spit. 
AnkdzoUy  big  tree. 
AnkdzomaUmyy  at  the  soft  tree. 
AnkdzomirdhUra,  a  company  of  trees. 
AnkisbdUy  many  pigs. 
^?itondm^y  big  town. 
AiUandncUmby,  cattle  pound. 
AntdndrokdTniy,  ox-horn. 
AntdnjojnbdtOy  rocky  promontory. 

AnUmitray  matted. 
AntindrOy  at  the  point. 
Antimgonay  where  are  bosses. 
Antoria. 

Antrdfondmbyy  oz-hump. 
ArUadhafdry,  sugar-cane  field. 
ArUsdhanbndryy  sheep  field. 
AntadhimdrOy  field  of  hdndra, 
ArUadndny, 

Antaingyy  steep  mountain. 
ArinOy  set  up. 
AadndraUij  raised,  exalted. 
Avomdnitra   (mdnitrOy  fragrant),    fra- 
,  grant  high  place. 
Awmdsinay  sacred  high  place. 
Bahdyy  a  chUdren'd  game. 
Bdkay  horned  stone. 
B^filanay  great  palmed. 
Btrndngaiuhdray  very  bright. 
Bhnardha,  much  mother-of-pearL 


BhndsodndrOy  much  sun. 

Birdvinay  many  leaves. 

BlUlUzOy  many  sides. 

BUimgotray  many-footed. 

Bkvbhokay  pregnant. 

Bhdvbnay  very  misty. 

BodiiTUi. 

Bbngay  hill. 

Bbngabiy  big  hill. 

BdngakHyy  little  hill. 

Bdnganandriana^npHniTrUriria,      King 

Andrianimpdinim^rina's  hill. 
BdngoldvOy  long  hill. 
i^a?n<H2anJt^t»,  a  Hova  charm. 
Fdntsyy  a  spur. 
Far^hildvoy  long  lake, 
^d^'na,  sand. 
FUazdnaruiy  the  outlook. 
.fWn;dra/ra,  thunderbolt-covering. 
Odloka,  a  shade. 
^dTYiTto,  rock. 
ffardnambiy  big  rock. 
JTdzo,  tree. 
Idlarbay  two  woods. 
Idrribod/o,  lofty  fire. 
lardtsa,  bad. 
/d^,  veneration. 
Idvohdikay  the  lofty- defying  one. 
Idvolbha,  lofty-headed. 
Ibizdvonay  much  mist. 
I/dnongodvanay  piled  in  heaps  or  layers, 
.^^y,  cardinal-bird's  hill. 
I/btsizdvoTia,  mist-whitened. 
IhddimdngOy  admirable  fosse. 
Ihdranay  the  rocky. 
Ihdranandr^anoy  prince's  rock. 
IhdranarivOy  thousand  rocks. 
Ihdranddvay  long  rock. 
IkMsik^Ucay  kestrel  rock. 
Imajityndroldnitray  sky-pointing. 
ImdrordnOy  many  waters. 
ImdrorivotrOy  many  winds. 
Indlobiy  many  ndto  trees. 
Ingblofbtsy, 
Ibdyy  a  cliarm. 

Irdtiy  or  /rd/y,  the  evil  place. 
ladJuuHmyy  five  fields. 

Isbmotray  bearded  wood. 

ladrana. 

Itaphnhk, 

Itsiajiddnitray  not  in  the  sky. 

ItsUodbOy  lofty  thorn. 

IvdtoisilOy  thorn  rock. 

IvdUray  supportable. 

Ivilinddmbay  a  deflected  garment 

Ivodrtty  fig-tree. 

IvbhidlaMy  hill  of  much  wood. 

Ivbhibhy  big  mountain. 

IvdhUrbsy,  goat  hill. 

JTarad^a,  rumbling  of  stones. 

Kdsig^. 

Kibdnyy  the  abdomen. 

Kijbny, 

Kindtyay  perhaps. 
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Kipasiha. 

Kipdiso,  a  timbrel. 

Kitrbka,  belly. 

KUrbka,  lava. 

Ldrngaiuiy  lofty ;  wanton. 

Labkoy  rice  mortar. 

Lavalzina,  long  obscurity. 

Lbha,  head. 

LdhaldmbOj  hog's  head. 

LbhavbhUrOj  head  of  the  hill. 

Lblcohi,  much  paint 

Madiotdndroka,  clean  horn. 

MafaUarvUly,  bitter  in  honey. 

MdhakHrakcb,  disheartening. 

Mahcikiringyy  making  conspicuous. 

Miihakbzaiia, 

Mdhartraka,  exhausting. 

Mdhasdrotra,  making  difficult. 

Mdhasda,  benefiting. 

MdJuUsinJo,  able  to  gaze,  Belvedere. 

MdhcUsiryoimdmOf  able    to  look   over 

Imhjno. 
MahUsy,  straight  or  upright 
MainUt  dried  up. 
Makdia  or  Maki. 
Maldkidlinaf  quickly  night 
MArriba,  crocodile. 
Mdjuzddla,  making  foolish. 
MandlaUmdOf  throwing  o£f  drowsiness. 
Mdnamingy,  to  slight. 
Mdnana,  having. 
MajUlozdvona,  mist  shaded. 
MarUva,  beautifuL 
Mangidyt  bitter. 
Mavjdkctbiy  great  sovereign. 
MdnjardnOy  dun-coloured  water. 
Mdntsihodiza,  say !  where  to  ? 
Mardmpona. 

Mdrodkdldy  much  paddy  rice. 
Mdropard^y  many  fleas. 
MdrovHsika^  many  ants. 
MdrovbaldvOy  many  rats. 
Mdsiapdsa,  a  sacred  shrub. 
Mdsiiidnyt  sacred  river. 
McUadla,  bony. 
Mdvodndro,  dull  day. 
Mildngana  {Idnga,  tall,  lofty). 
Mbngy,  a  species  of  eroton, 
Mbra,  easy. 

Namakina,  Namakianat  breaking  place. 
Ndnjay  mother. 
Nasdndratimy^  ndsed,  exalted  by  a  river. 


NavUra,  thrown  down. 

Nbsifdly^  joyful  island. 

Nbsisda,  pleasant  island. 

Bamdnarivo,  Mr.  Having  a  thousand- 

Rdnga,  "  having  the  ears  erect" 

Hdngo,  nevertheless. 

JRdniodTidrOy  full  day. 

Ringy,  loftiness,  conspicuousness. 

SdhioUbny,  calm  country. 

SdrodrivotrOj  difficult  as  to  wind. 

Sbadbhina. 

Sdavazinibay  excellent  aborigines. 

Sdmpatra,  rice  basket 

Taliokbakat  wind-swept 

Tdolomp^,  the  thigh  bone. 

Tdmponkiisat  summit  of  rice-ground. 

Tdzana,  looking  out 

Tdkotdnitsdrat  good  settlement 

Tdmpombdhitra,  lord  of  the  hills. 

Tsdngasdngakoldy,  high  but  isolated. 

Tsdramdsodndi'o,  sunny  place. 

Tsidfabaldla,  impassable  by  a  locust 

Tsid/ajdvo7ia,  not  free  from  mist 

TsiA/akallka,  impassable  by  a  dog. 

Tsid/akd/Of  impassable  by  fire. 

Tsid/akambbaf  not  climable  by  dogs. 

T^anddvana, 

TsidaombdroTUit  unattainable  by  a  bird. 

Tsidzompapdngo,    unattainable    by     a 

hawk. 
TsidzoTuimhda,  unattainable  by  a  dog. 
Tsimoringa,  not  sloping.  * 
TsinJOf  looking  at  distant  objects. 
TsiritigaHngOf  which  slopes  not 
Tsitondrdinat  not  pointed  at 
ValndfOf  embers. 
FdravdrambdtOf  stone-gateway. 
FdtOj  a  stone. 
Fdiofisakaf  flat  stone. 
Fdtoldhy,  male  (or  grand)  stone. 
VdvavdtOf  stone  month. 
Findny,  a  guess  ;  a  confluence. 
Vbhiltruif  wet  hill. 
Vblombbronaj  feather  hill. 
VombbhUra,  round  back. 
Vbnizbngo,  yellow  **s!bngo** ! 
Fbrortibbla,  peacock  hill. 
FbtovbronOf  a  bird's  periis. 
Fbvotdny,  earth  dust 
ZdnaMry,  god. 
ZdvonOf  mist 
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AkbTidro,  banana. 

Alabtra  (Arabic),  dashing  of  waves. 
ATnbdtoldmpy,  at  the  rock. 
Arribdtomaintyf  at  the  black  stone. 
Ambdiomiady,  at  the  fighting  stone. 
AwJbdUmpdhina,  at  the  kicked  stone. 
Ambdlovokbrina,  at  the  stepping  stones. 


Ambdvanandriana,  at  the  princes' 
mouth. 

Ambazbana,  caroling. 

AmbbamXhOf  at  the  cocoa-nut 

AmbbdivoanXhOf  at  the  foot  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts. 

Amhohdxo,  a  high  tree. 
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Ambdlirdno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Ambdndro,  where  are  rushes. 

Ambdrampdtsyt  at  the  white  bird. 

Ambozdhana. 

AmpaTuilamM,  much  overrun  with  foot- 
steps. 

Ampdnohit  where  are  large  turtle. 

AmpdnovdhanOt  where  they  have  killed 
turtle. 

Amparihimbdahdngy,  at  the  pearl  lake. 

Ampdsimbdlaj  silver  sand. 

AmpdnnUna,  red  sand. 

Ampdnria,  flowioff  sand. 

Ampdtika,  where  they  sink. 

Amp^fy,  at  the  embankment 

AmpivcUdnana,  at  the  descending 
(water). 

Amptmtdnyf  in  the  heart  of  the  land. 

AndndrovjieL 

Andvotra,  rooted  up. 

Anddlcaruiy  where  are  canoes. 

Andhnponny  where  the  banks  are 
hollow. 

Anddbo,  reservoir. 

Anddhatdnga,  where  tango  grow. 

AitdongiKsaJbi,  where  there  are  longbza, 

AndUsOy  big-bellied. 

AndrafitaJ^,  at  Mr.  Sticking. 

Andraikiva. 

Andrdnobi,  much  water. 

Andrdnobisdva^  where  water  spreads. 

Andrdnofbisyt  where  is  much  water. 

Andrdnonkbditraf  at  the  bark  houses. 

Andrdnoldva,  at  the  long  water  (or 
house). 

Andrdnomaldzii,  famous  river. 

AndrdnorrUna,  red-water. 

AndrdrumakbhOy  water  for  fowl. 

Andrdnonandriana,  prince's  stream. 

Andrdnopdsikay  sandy  water. 

Arfdrdnotdny,  earthy  water. 

Andrdrabny,  which  obstructs  the  river. 

AndrdvinOt  leafy. 

Andriamambvoka,  dust-raising  prince. 

Andriambildnyf  prince  of  cooing  pots. 

AndHajninakHy,  prince  of  the  estate. 

Angbja. 

Anivo,  at  the  middle. 

Artjdhandmbo,  where  are  zdha  trees. 

Avjdngona, 

AnjdnozdTio,  something  over. 

Anjiva. 

Anjombka. 

Ankdfotra,  at  the  kdfotra  tree. 

Ankdrofuif  at  the  rock. 

AnkdzotHpihina,  at  the  straightened 
tree. 

Andlaka,  which  zigzags. 

Anbnibd,  at  the  great  river. 

Anbvy,  where  are  yams. 

AfUdmbOf  where  is  danger. 

Antandmbdlana. 

Antdnanddmbo,  wild  hog's  foot. 

Antbanay  heaps. 

Anio/bfoiea,  a  blow. 


AiUrdmJboy  a  torrent. 

AjUsdhamdrina,  deep-vallied. 

AfUadhamdrofbiOf  at  many  crab-field. 

ATUsdhampdno,  turtle-river. 

AtUsdhaniray  river  of  the  heights. 

ArUsisika,  that  which  is  thrust  in. 

ATUainja, 

Atsingo, 

Bdly. 

Bifbtaka,  much  mud. 

Bihdra,  many  rocks. 

B^lengOy  many  creepers. 

Bhru^aUra,  very  bitter. 

Bimajbnga. 

B^marU^o,  not  very  deep. 

BhnotrOy  larse  fish  (moiro), 

BhUno,  much  noise. 

Bkrbndray  many  s^^eet  potatoes. 

Bitdnjotra. 

BUt/ria. 

Bitsibbkay  much  which  is  not  brackish. 

BhvoaldvOy  many  rats. 

Bivody,  many  crocodiles. 

Bdmoka,  the  true  river. 

Dbko,  abandoned. 

Famoldhina,  which  has  been  cut. 

Fampbtak^ly, 

Fandmbakily,  which  presents  slight 
obstacle. 

FandTJibaTia,  which  presents  obstacle. 

FanaTU?uina. 

Fdnanldraf  deep  water. 

Fane/drana, 

Fangdro. 

Fangbro,  which  generally  trembles. 

Fanihyy  of  flying  foxes. 

Fanjiri. 

Fanjbry,  which  sees  itself. 

Fantidray  a  meteor. 

FdrahdrUsana,  at  the  last  precipice. 

FdroUmyy  the  last  river. 

Fiherhiana,  which  makes  many  turn- 
ings. 

IHringaldva,  at  the  long  dunghill. 

Fitdmaldina,  unwilling  ford. 

FUdndambo,  wild  hog's  ford. 

Fitaria. 

HdrUsaruiy  a  cascade. 

HeUry, 

HoUry. 

Hbndra, 

Idndranday, 

landriaTidwmiby, 

Idvibbla, 

laadfyy  where  aadfy  (arum  lilies)  grow. 

lifakay  which  forks. 

If  day y  at  the  sand. 

IfilOy  seven. 

Ifbmisyy  of  travellers*  trees. 

Ihdrana,  rocky. 

Ihdrokoy  deep. 

Ikbpa, 

Ikbtordtsy,  bad  boy. 

ImaiTUindndro,  black  by  the  day. 

Inidnandriana,  having  cataracts. 
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ImAnga,  lustrous,  admirable. 

Imodsa. 

Inaivo,  Mr.  Junior. 

Intilomita,  three  crossings. 

Idby,  shaking. 

IrdTigy,  a  hajfd-wooded  tree. 

laAha,  field. 

Isdhanimja,  field  of  waves. 

lairitra,  which  finds  obstacles. 

Jtdsihdnaka,  shallow  lake  (to  run  out 

as  a  liquid). 
Itdsy,  shallow  dish. 
ItsUondrby^  not  pointed  at 
Ivditinnaj  on  which  they  strike. 
Ivdlo,  hair,  moss,  feathers. 
Ivdndrana,  rushes. 
Jdmarbnga. 
Jangba, 
Jhja, 

KaUmpo,  which  has  rattans. 
KAmilAndy, 
KambrOf  a  pond. 
Kandrdmikdy. 
Katsadka,  a  tall  grass. 
KavdrUa,  opening. 
Kdildlina,  little  but  deep. 
KHimaMryj  little,  but  strong. 
KiUmbOf  which  increases. 
KitsAniby,  a  projection. 
Kbkony,  a  scab. 
Kdngony,  bugs. 
LdZo,  a  passage. 
Ldmpadl<ma. 
LdvardnOy  long  watered. 
L&mpoTia,  concave. 
Lingordno,  end  of  the  water. 

Limpomdmyy  drowned  in  fresh  water. 

JArUaf  a  leech. 

Lbhaldmiboy  ho^'s  head. 

LbhardnOy  head  of  water. 

LdJuiridna,  head  of  cascade. 

Lo?U>lok<i, 

LohMra,  isolated. 

Loki^y  wedge. 

Ldnky,  stopped. 

Ldza,  strange. 

McUvardnOf  sweet  water. 

Mdhc^dmbttf  causing  blindness. 

MdhajilOf  sharp-pointed. 

Mdhamavdna,  sparkling. 

Ifdhandra,  flowing  cold. 

JUdhasbra,  angry-eyed. 

Mdhavdvy,  enervating. 

Mahitsyt  straight. 

Mallaka,  palm  tree,  or  quick. 

Mdimbdva,  dry-mouth. 

Mainap^a, 

Mainly f  black. 

Maivirdno,  light  water. 

Majdmba,  blinding. 

Mdmha,  crocodile. 

MambkomUa,  three  crossings. 

Mandfidfy,  which  has  mangroves. 

Mdnakdra,  which  has  shells. 


MarUdalbndOy  putting  drowsiness  away. 

Afdnambdhyy  having  withes. 

MdnamhcUi,  just  new. 

MdnambdtOt  having  stones. 

Mdnambdva,  having  a  mouth. 

MdnamMry^  which  nas  lost  things. 

Mdnainhblttf  having  monev. 

MdnamJbolbsy,  which  has  bamboos. 

MdnamhbndrOy  reedy. 

MdnambbvOf  having  a  net 

MdnampdUra,  limited. 

Mdnampiko,  which  has  rattans. 

Mdtianantdnanaj  having  in  the  hand. 

Mdnandray  rocky. 

Mdnanarkza,  which  has  artsa  rushes. 

MdnanddMiy  illustrious. 

Mandndry,  to  accuse. 

MdnanivOf  having  something  between. 

Mdnanjdra,  happy. 

Mdnanj^ba, 

Mdnankata/dnaj    where    are    almond 

trees. 
MdnankdzOf  having  trees. 
Mdnankoldtraf  which  has  a  cicatrice. 
Mdnantdnana,^tLying  hands  or  branches. 
Majidriabmbyf  which  loses  cattle. 
Mdnarivo,  which  has  a  thousand. 
Mdnasimba,  damaged. 
Manddlo,  passing. 
MaruUlikUiy  which  recovers. 
MaruUntikOj  siiiking. 
Matvdrhrk,  where  are  tortoise. 
Mangbka,  obscure. 
Mangbro, 

Mania,  wandering. 
Mdningbry, 

Mdnjardy,  of  a  dun  colour. 
Manbmha,  to  cover. 
ManbmbOj  causing  prosperity. 
Manbrnpana^  which  goes  back. 
MandngarivOf  passing  by  a  thousand. 
Mariardno,  quick  water. 
MarimhOf  alternation. 
Mariniixma,  alternation. 
Mdrofbtotra,  many  stumps. 
Mdrokolbsy,  many  kolbsy, 
Mdrolbha,  many  heads. 
Mdropapdngo,  many  kites. 
Mdropardsy,  many  fleas. 
Marbsy,  many  goats. 
Mdaidnaka,  charmed  children. 
MdsindrdTiOf  salt  water. 
MdsoTidrdnOf  river  mouth. 
Matdmbikaf  keeping  the  form. 
Mdtiandrdno,  drowned. 
Mdiirdfyt  enemy  being  dead. 
Mdlitandna,  lead-handed. 
Matsiroka,  dirty. 
Maisia^ra, 

Minardhaka,  red  ramifications. 
Minardndra,  red  tresses. 
Mhiaidny,  red  earth. 
M^navdva,  red  mouthed. 
McTidrdva. 
MiUhe, 
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JUbrakAry,  easy  for  cats. 

MbrovddLvay  long-shored. 

Namdrona,  near  the  coast. 

Ngdlana, 

0mbi/bt9y,  white  ox. 

QniUf  big  river. 

Onifbtsy,  white  river. 

Ondldhy^  grand  river. 

QmrnjoXrUyf  black  river. 

Onivdrika,  lemur  river. 

dniv^,  crooked  river. 

Onivodyf  crocodile  river. 

dsy,  goat  river. 

Jtdmahiymby,  Mr.  Up  to  anything 

Jlangdnyy  to  be  reached  with  trouble. 

Bdnobd,  great  water. 

Bdm/mia/dna,  hot  water. 

Sdnomaintyf  black  water. 

EdnoTnaiidra^  cold  water. 

Masdabi,  Mrs.  Very  Good. 

BasdamAsy,  of  moderate  size  and  good. 

ItAtsianardTia,  having  a  bad  name. 

JUngitraj  sustained. 

Sdfy,  a  border. 

SdhaUf  great  river. 

Sdha/llOy  river  of  needles. 

Sdhafbtra,  wiping  field. 

SdhaUimho,  wild  hog's  river. 

SdJuimaULza^  celebrated  river. 

SdhamdrUsyf  river  which  smells. 

Sdhampdno,  turtle  river. 

SdhanamAlonat  eels'  river. 

SdhantaiOj  in  form  of  a  column. 

SdhcLsdrotra,  difficult  river. 

SdhasdOf  fine  river. 

SdkaUoj  a  subdued  cat  or  tribe. 

SdkdXiTuty  a  night  cat  or  tribe. 

SdJcabmby,  an  ox  cat  or  tribe. 

SdkarivOy  a  thousand  **  saka**  (tribe). 

Sdkdro,  "saA»"  below. 

Sakdndra,  an  insect. 

SAlo. 

Saldhy,  sheaf,  a  cluster. 

SaTtibad. 

Sainbdva. 


SdmMWiyf  both  males. 

Sdmlnrdno,  both  have  water. 

Sdmhy,  both,  the  two. 

Sdndra,  incidental. 

Sdndravindnyf  accidental  mouth. 

Sangda, 

Sang&rimaXtso. 

Sankdxo. 

SapUy, 

Sdrordno,  rare  water. 

Sdsakay  half. 

Serdnanaf  a  port. 

Siiiko. 

Sisabny. 

SdamidniTUif  where  it  blows  hard. 

Sof\a. 

Tahdzttf  the  side. 

Tdkodridryt  hidden  pillar. 

Tangbzy^  stripped. 

TardiUariniiui, 

Tardtsyt  bad. 

TardzOy  hereditary. 

Timitra,  river  of  mats. 

Tetizambdto,  stone  staircase. 

TbhidrdnOf  impure  water. 

TVelrlva,  dammed  up. 

TrotrbinOf  nursed  in  the  arms. 

Tsdrdviim^  well  foliaged. 

Tsi^oldhina,  unsubdued. 

Tsijobbninaj  not  to  be  entered. 

Tsimdnamp^tsbtsy, 

Tsimandaby  not  forsaking. 

Tsingambdla, 

Tsirib\hi7iaf  unfordable. 

Tsivbry,  not  round. 

Vahla,  a  fragrant  grass. 

Vardhina,  copper. 

Vdvanirdngyy  mouth  of  the  river  of 

rushes. 
Vindmb^f  great  mouth. 
Findnibnyf  breach,  irruption. 
Vindnyt  river  mouth. 
Vhdisdndrat  mouth  of  the  S&ndra. 
Vbrinaf  sausage-shaped. 
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